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CENTRAL  AUSTRALIA .♦ 

The  mala  incidents  hitherto  associated  with  the  progfress  of  laying*  open 
the  interior  of  Australia  hare  been  limited  to  the  discovery  of  the  Darling 
and  the  Murray,  the  largest  river  system  of  the  continent,  by  Sturt  in 
1828-31 ;  the  ex|^ration  c^  the  Australian  Alps  by  Strzelecki  in  1840; 
Eyre's  difficult  and  hazardous  journey  overiand,  from  the  'colony  of  South 
Australia  to  that  of  West  Australia,  in  the  same  year ;  Leichardl's  im- 
portant journey  overland,  from  New  South  Wales  to  Fort  Ess ington,  in 
X^orth  Australia,  in  1844-45 ;  Sturt's  expedition  in  1845,  from  South 
AustraHa  to  the  middle  of  the  continent,  whereby  the  notion  of  a  great 
inland  sea,  till  then  prevalent,  was  dispelled,  and  that  of  a  g^reat  interior 
desert  substituted  ;  and,  lastly,  Stuart's  similar  expedition  in  1860.  To 
these  have  now  to  be  added  Burke  and  Wills's  expedition  from  Victoria 
in  1861,  when  those  gallant  explorers  i^ached  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
thus  first  crossing  the  continent  of  Australia  from  sea  to  sea,  a  feat  which 
was  successfully  repeated  the  ensuing  year  by  Stuart,  M'Kinlay,  and 
Landsborough.  All  these  great  and  leading  features  in  the  progress  of 
Australian  diseonrery  have  been  previously  noticed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  more  recent  explorations  of  Burke  and  Wills,  of  Landtborough  and 
M^Kinlay,  and  to  the  narratives  of  which  we  now  turn,  admitting  the 
important  aid  derived  in  our  labours  from  the  previous  analysis  of  Mr. 
William  Westgarda,  himself  an  able  and  well-known  writer  on  Australian 
affairs. 

These  recent  expeditions  are  the  more  interesting,  as,  although 
attended  with  a  sad  fatality,  they  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  character 
of  Central  Australia,  and  there  is  now  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  in 
t  few  more  years  the  once  mysterious  interior  of  the  continent  will  be  but 
a  great  public  highway  for  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of  the  colonists. 

Stuart's  expeditions  especially  mark  aa  era  in  this  particular  line  of  ex- 
ploration. That  we  are  now  almost  as  familiar  with  Central  Australia 
as  with  the  sea-coast  is  really  due  to  him,  and  to  the  success  and  im- 
portance of  his  earlier  journeys.     As  early  as  in  1858,  he  made  known 

*  A  Soccessful  Exjdoration  through  ^e  Interior  of  Australia,  from  Melbourne 
to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  From  the  Jouroals  and  Letters  of  William  John 
Wills.    Edited  by  his  Father,  William  Wills,    Bentlej. 

Journal  of  Landsborough's  Expedition  in  Search  of  Burke  and  Wills.  By  G. 
Bo«me,  Second  in  Command.    Street. 

Tracks  of  M^Kinlay  and  Party,  across  Australia.  By  John  Davis,  one  of  the 
Expedition.  Edited  from  Mr.  Davis's  Manuscript  Journal.  With  an  Introductory 
View  of  the  Recent  Australian  Explorations  of  McDouall  Stuart,  Burke  and  Wills, 
Landsborough,  &c    By  William  Westgarth.    Sampson  Low  and  Son. 
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2  Central  Australia* 

that  a  very  extensive  country,  suitable  for  colonisation,  diversified  with 
numerous  lakes  and  running  streams,  and  comprising  millions  of  acres  of 
land  available  and  ready  for  pastoral  occupation,  existed  to  the  north-west 
of  Adelaide. 

This  first  and  brilliant  success  emboldened  him  to  deeds  of  higher 
daring.  He  set  forth  in  1860  to  make  the  traverse  of  Australia.  This 
was  an  exploit  requiring  at  that  time  rare  nerve  and  courage.  Fifteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  he,  in  company  with  Sturt,  had  been  obliged  to 
recoil  before  that  sterile  desert — that  arid,  burning,  lifeless  waste,  from 
which  they  with  difficulty  extricated  themselves,  which  has  since  borne 
the  first  traveller's  name.  Mr.  Gregory  had  been  brought  to  a  dead  stop 
in  an  attempt  made  to  explore  the  River  Victoria  in  1856,  by  apparently 
another  portion  of  the  same  desert,  equally  dried  up,  and  equally  desti- 
tute of  life.  Leichardt  also,  after  his  successful  journey  to  Port  Essing- 
ton,  across  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Australia,  had  plunged  with  his 
party  into  the  bush,  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  whole  extent  of  the  con- 
tinent from  east  to  west,  and  he  had  never  emerged  from  its  then  unex- 
plored and  unknown  expanse. 

The  new  expedition  was  thus  entered  upon  under  very  problematic,  not 
to  say  gloomy,  prospects.  But  these  never  deter  the  British  pioneer. 
Stuart  took  a  direction  westward  of  that  followed  by  Sturt.  He  encoun- 
tered no  great  desert,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  good  country,  watered 
by  man}'  springs,  ponds,  and  running  streams.  Well  grassed  plains  and 
forest-lands  were  indeed  everywhere  intermingled  with  tracts  of  poor  and 
sterile  soil.  Such  seems  now  to  constitute  the  main  feature  of  Central 
Australia,  only  that  besides  that  the  same  region  varies  much  at  different 
seasons,  the  preponderance  is  unfortunately  in  favour  of  sterility  and 
barrenness.  At  a  point  not  far  distant  from  the  very  centre  of  Australia 
a  hill  of  distinctive  appearance  was  found,  and  christened  Central  Mount 
Stuart.  Proceeding  northwards,  farther  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
numbers  and  threatening  aspect  of  the  natives,  with  whom  the  small 
party,  consisting  only  of  two  persons  besides  Stuart  himself,  was  quite 
inadequate  to  cope.  This  obstruction  was  truly  provoking.  He  had 
made  a  point  when  he  was  thus  forced  to  recede  about  equidistant  between 
that  which  Gregory  had  reached  southwards  from  the  Victoria  River  on 
his  left,  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  his  right. 

The  following  year  the  same  persevering  and  indefatigable  explorer 
succeeded  in  getting  about  one  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  point 
reached  on  his  previous  journey,  but  he  was  once  more  foiled — this  time 
by  an  impenetrable  scrub  and  forest.  Nothing  daunted  (and  it  is  im- 
possible without  reading  the  details  of  these  Australian  exploratory  ex- 
peditious to  form  any  idea  of  the  fatigue,  privations,  trials,  and  sufferings 
endured  in  carrying  them  out),  Stuart  started  again  in  1862,  arrived  at 
the  great  barrier  of  scrub,  endeavoured  to  pierce  it,  and  then  to  turn  it, 
and  after  detours  nf  some  seventy  miles  in  extent,  he  at  length  triumphed 
over  this  great  natural  obstacle,  thus  opening  a  highway  to  future  gene- 
rations, and  he  entered  upon  the  finest  and  most  interesting  country  met 
.with  in  the  whole  journey.  Amidst  plains  covered  with  luxuriant  grass, 
-which  sometimes  rose,  above  the  heads  of  the  party,  amidst  picturesque 
diversities  of  hill  and  dale,  woodland  and  river  scenery,  where  a  profuse 
tropical  vegetation  attested  to  the  rich  character  of  the  soil  underneath, 
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Stuart  pursued  his  way,  until  he  emerged  upon  the  Indian  Sea,  near  the 
embouchure  of  the  River  Adelaide. 

Such  is  the  metal  out  of  which  the  successful  explorer  is  moulded; 
and,  as  a  new  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Australia  will  reserve  some 
of  its  honours  and  public  memorials  or  monuments  to  those  who,  by  their 
wondrous  perseyerance  and  endurance,  haye  laid  open  the  interior  of  their 
vast  territory,  or  marked  a  track  for  colonisation  and  civilisation  across  a 
whole  continent.  Such  honours  in  old  countries  are  too  often  monopo- 
lised by  those  who  have  marked  a  track  across  the  fair  surface  of  the 
earth  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
skill  and  courage  manifested  in  both,  and  the  higher  order  of  intellect 
may  be  exhibited  in  triumphant  war ;  but  endurance  in  a  noble  cause 
attains  its  most  honourable  manifestation  in  successful  travel  carried  out 
amidst  almost  unexampled  privations  and  dangers. 

Stuart,  it  is  to  be  observed,  did  actually  emerge  upon  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  in  having  thus  seen  its  waters  and  trodden  its  shore  he  was 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors.  They  only  witnessed  its  tides  near 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  northern  rivers,  and  tasted  its  salt  waters.  The 
low,  swampy  surface  at  the  head  of  the  Carpentarian  Gulf  had,  unfortu- 
nately, opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  complete  success  on  the  part 
of  other  weary  travellers  from  the  south.  Landsborough,  by  taking  his 
stare  from  Carpentaria  itself,  had  certainly  defeated  this  difficulty ;  but' 
the  parties  both  of  Burke,  and  Wills,  and  M^Kinlay,  were  unable  to 
advance  farther  than  within  some  four  or  Bve  miles  of  the  coast.  Their 
farther  course  was  arrested  by  boggy  ground  and  deep  mangrove  creeks, 
impassable  to  the  travellers  with  the  few  means  at  their  command.  Nor 
was  the  sea  visible  when  they  were  compelled  to  turn  from  it. 

Stuart's  third  expedition  also  acquires  additional  importance  from  his 
having  been  accompanied  by  a  naturalist,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  whose  obser- 
vations upon  the  various  regions  passed  through  give  us  the  most  accurate 
idea  hitherto  obtained  of  Australia  along  its  central  line.  Mr.  Water- 
house  divides  the  country  passed  through  into  three  great  regions.  First, 
the  southerly,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  country  of  springs  and 
salt-bush.  As  cattle  can  live  upon  salt-bush,  this  country  is  available  for 
pastoral  pursuits,  and  is  being  occupied  by  squatters.  The  springs  by 
which  it  is  characterised  present  peculiar  features,  as  they  are  found 
issuing  forth  from  the  surface  of  plains  qr  from  the  top  of  little  conical 
hills,  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  described  as  volcanic,  but  Sir  R.  G. 
McDonnell  as  the  successive  deposit  of  the  springs  charged  with  lime 
and  soda.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  should  not  have  distin- 
guished between  lava  and  travertino,  or  did  he  mean  **  salses,"  6r  volcanic 
mud-springs,  as  in  Taman  or  the  Straits  of  Kertch?  The  waters  are, 
like  the  latter,  unpleasantly  laden  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  size  of 
these  hills  varies  from  that  of  a  beehive  to  that  of  a  large  hill.  Some  of 
them  have  been  dug  into,  and  the  fossil  bones  of  the  Diprotodon  AuS' 
traUs,  a  huge  extinct  quadruped  of  the  pachydermatous  order,  but  with 
the  Australian  marsupial  appendages,  were  discovered.  The  heat  in 
summer  on  these  plains  is  so  intense,  and  the  air  so  arid,  that  thirst  is 
almost  insatiable. 

The  second  region  comprises  Central  Australia,  and  the  soil  is  some- 
what sandy,  and  occasionally  sandy  and  loamy,  and  the  water  supply  is 
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more  precarious.  The  characterUtic  vegetation  \b  a  coarfie  grass  of  a 
pungent  flavour,  with  very  sharp  priekly-pointed  leaves,  and  therefore 
called  hy  the  settlers  the  porcupine  grass.  It  is  the  Spinifex  of  Stuart's 
journal  and  the  Triodia  pungens  of  Gregory,  but  there  appears  to  be 
several  species.  Good  grass  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  hollows  of  creeks, 
and  the  few  stunted  gum-trees  are  rarely  to  be  found  beyond  the  same 
limited  spaces.  There  are  some  hill  ranges,  the  chief  of  whieh  do  not 
attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feefe 
above  the  plains.  These,  however,  we  shall  afterwards  point  out,  consti-  * 
tute,  notwithstanding  their  slight  elevation,  a  real  dividing  range  or 
water-parting  across  the  central  and  western  portions'  of  the  conUnent, 
separating  the  watershed  of  the  north  from  that  of  the  south.  .There 
has  been  some  discussion  lately  about  the  use  of  these  terms,  but  we 
believe  that  the  above  is  their  most  correct  sense,  and  tiie  one  in  which 
they  should  be  uniformly  used. 

The  third,  or  norUierly  region,  is  of  a  most  superior  character.  It  i« 
generally  well  watered  and  grassed,  having  valleys  of  rieh  black  alluvial 
soil,  and  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  describes  it  as  comprising,  in  the  line  followed  by 
Stuart,  first,  an  extensive  portion  of  Stuart  Plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  a 
fine  lacustrine  deposit,  and  is  well  grassed,  but  the  only  timber  is  the 
.perpetual  stunted  gum ;  secondly,  the  Roper  River  'and  its  tributaries, 
the  valleys  of  which  are  of  a  fine  rich  black  alluvial  soil,  well  timbered 
and  grassed,'  and  with  a  tropical  flora  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
of  a  most  beautiful  appearance  and  luxuriant  growth  ;  thirdly,  the  coast 
region,  comprising  a  considerable  extent  of  well  wooded  and  watered 
country,  with  a  very  varied  vegetation. 

This  is  part  of  "  North  x^ustralia,"  concerning  the  recognised  settle- 
ment of  which,  since  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Essington,  we  have  often  ^ 
insisted  upon  in  a  political,  as  well  as  a  commercial  and  colonising  point 
of  view.  It  comprises  the  basins  of  the  Victoria,  the  Adelaide  or  Alii* 
gator,  the  Roper,  the  Albert,  the  Flinders,  the  Nicholson,  and  X<eichardt 
Rivers,  and  of  a  host  of  minor  streams.  Some  of  these  rivers  are  ac«* 
cessible  to  vessels  of  considerable  size.  There  are  here  large  tracts 
of  land  of  the  finest  possible  description  available  for  pasture  and  agricul- 
ture— pasturage  of  sheep  and  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar,  as  well  as 
of  th^  cereals.  Settlers  are  already  pressing  out  in  this  direction^  and 
stockholders  are  at  this  very  moment  on  the  tracks  of  Stuart  and 
M'Kinlay,  who  had  been  enabled  to  take  cattle  and  sheep  up  with  them. 
Several  large  parties  are  also  about  to  start  from  Melbourne  and  Adelaide 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  settlement  in  the  same  •country.  Yet  it 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  colonies. 
It  is  most  desirable,  therefore,  that  her  Majesty's  government  should 
take  some  steps  with  the  view  to  the  organisation  there  of  a  separate  and 
independent  colony.  Otherwise  it  may  become  a  complete  Alsatia : 
people  would  be  migrating  thither  from  the  di^erent  eolonies,  taking 
possession  of  tracts  of  land  without  law,  order,  or  authority  among  them. 
There  is  already  a  considerable  native  population,  with  a  hostile  dispom* 
tion  and  a  large  Oriental  element,  to  deal  with,  and  whsch  demand  a 
system  of  administration  that  has  not  been  wanted  by  the  European 
population  of  the  more  southern  colonies. 
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It  has  beea  urged,  with  great  propriety,  that  the  establishment  of 
colonies  ought  not  to  be  made  a  charge  upon  the  imperial  funds.  But 
we  have  the  authority  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson  and  of  Mr.  Torrens — 
both  intelligent  and  experienced  colonists  (Discussion  on  Australian 
Papers,  Pro.  R.G.S.,  vol.  vii.  No.  3) — to  the  effect  that  this  colony  of 
North  Australia  might  be  established  and  placed  upon  an  efficient  footing 
without  one  farthing  expense  to  the  imperial  treasury.  The  people  who 
are  ready  to  go  there  and  take  up  the  country,  are  prepared  to  pay  their 
licenses  and  assessments,  and  to  make  purchsBes  of  land  in  suitable  posi- 
tions that  may  be  selected  for  townships.  There  would  also  always  be 
found  capitalists  ready  to  advance  the  first  outlay  upon  the  security  of 
the  crown  lands  of  the  couotary.  In  this  way  a  large  and  sufHcient 
revenue  could  be  raised  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  local  government.  The 
colonists  of  Australia  do  not,  indeed,  desire  that  one  shiiiing  should  be 
expended  in  founding  colonies  in  that  part  of  the  world — all  they  want  is 
the  power  to  constitute  a  government,  so  as  to  prevent  those  disastrous 
coDsequences  arising,  not  only  to  settlers  but  to  the  natives,  which  woukl 
certainly  occur  unless  order  and  good  government  were  established  ^in  the 
country.  There  need  not  be  any  expense  incurred  by  previous  surveys  in 
founding  the  townships,  for  as  the  site  of  such  must  be  at  first  upon  the 
navigable  rivers,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  healthy  and  avail- 
able harbours,  there  are  only  a  small  number  of  localities  to  select.. 
Agricultural  and  pastoral  settlements  would  direct  themselves  to  the 
cooler  uplands  as  a  natural  sequence.  It  is  manifest  that  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  notwithstanding  its  so-called  *'  Lands  of 
Promise,"  must,  from  its  uuhealthiness,  be  the  Least  adapted  for  imme- 
diate settlement,  and  it  needs  no  Zadkiel  to  pr(^no8ticate  that  the  future 
capital  of  North  Australia  will  be  upon  the  Victoria  Biver. 

Stuart's  discoveries  naturally  aroused  a  general  attention  towards 
Central  Australia  throughout  the  colonies.  While  upoa  his  first  great 
expe<^tion  in  1860,  a  movement  was  made  in  Melbourne  with  the  view 
of  fitting  out  another,  having  similar  objects  in  view.  A  public-spirited 
individual — a  Mr.  Kite — contributed  a  thousand  pounds  towards  it. 
Others  assisted,  and  subsequently  government  came  forward,  and  a  large 
and  well-provided  expedition  was  the  result.  Amongst  other  adjuncts 
were  a  number  of  camels,  which  the  Victoria  government  had  shortly 
before  imported  from  India,  and  which,  were ,  thus  promptly  to  be  put 
upon  trial  as  to  their  merits  for  Australian  purposes.  They  stood  the 
trial  well,  both  on  this  occasion  and  in  the  subsequent  journey  of 
M'Kinlay,  in  which  they  also  formed  a  part  of  the  stock.  They  are 
therefore,  already  a  feature  associated  with  Australian  travel,  although 
by  no  means  a  necessary  one.  They  are  still  more  so  in  the  minds  of 
the  natives,  who  everywhere  beheld  them  with  alarm  and  astonishment 
in  their  unexpected  irruption  into  the  solitudes  of  the  interior. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Burke.  It  had  swelled 
out  into  large  dimensions,  and  formed  quite  a  public  spectacle,  as  its 
numerous  and  varied  components  poured  forth  from  Melbourne  upon 
their  long  journey.  But  delays  had  occurred,  and  the  season  was  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  most  favourable  time  for  action.  Leaving  Melbourne 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1860,  it  was  the  middle  of  December,  that  is  to 
say,  almost  the  middle  of  summer,  ere  Burke  found  himself  on  the  fore- 
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ground  at  Cooper's  Creek  (where  the  routes  from  Melbourne  and  Ade- 
laide to  Central  or  to  North  Australia  unite  from  the  physical  necessities 
of  soil  and  water),  ready  to  start  for  Carpentaria.  Difficulties  had  already 
arisen ;  the  company  was  too  large  and  too  much  encumbered.  Burke 
had  early  pushed  on  with  a  section  of  it,  leaving  the  remainder  to  follow. 
At  Cooper's  Creek,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  District,  he  still  further  re- 
duced his  party,  taking  only  Wills,  his  second  in  command,  and  two 
others  with  him,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  await  his  return  from  the  north. 
Taking  with  them  six  camels,  one  horse,  and  twelve  weeks'  provisions, 
the  little  party  sallied  forth  on  the  1 6th  of  December.  .  They  took  a 
direction  mainly  north,  and  nearly  in  the  140th  degree  of  east  longitude, 
arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Flinders  River  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1861,  without,  however — such  are  the  impenetrable  conditions  of  swamp, 
bog,  and  mangrove  forest  at  the  base  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria — being 
able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sea. 

After  a  wearisome  march  back — ^in  the  later  stages  of  which  Gray,  one 
of  the  party,  sank  through  fatigue  and  want  of  sustenance — they  made 
Cooper's  Creek  depdt  again  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April,  in  the 
joyful  anticipation  of  finding  at  last  all  their  troubles  at  an  end.  The 
camp,  however,  was  deserted,  and  although  they  looked  anxiously  for 
some  indications  that  the  absence  must  surely  be  but  temporary,  they 
looked  in  vain  for  any  such  symptom.  An  adjacent  tree  was  alone 
marked  with  the  pregnant  word  '<  Dig !"  and  on  digging  at  the  foot  they 
found  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  them  a  note,  to  the  effect 
that  the  party  in  waiting  had  left  for  the  river  Darling  homewards.  The 
note  was  dated  the  21st  of  April,  at  noon ;  the  same  day  on  which  it  was 
read  by  Burke  and  Wills,  and  only  seven  hours  previous  to  their  arrival ! 
A  more  singular  and  untoward  incident  does  not  occur  in  the  annals  of 
travel. 

Mr.  Wills,  senior,  the  father,  thus  describes  the  event  from  details  re- 
ceived from  Ring,  the  only  survivor  of  the  party,  as  also  from  his  son's 
journal : 

On  Sunday,  April  21,  the  survivors,  Mr.  Burke,  my  son,  King,  and  two 
camels,  reached  Oooper^s  Creek  at  the  exact  place  where  the  depot  party  had 
been  lefl  under  Brake.  There  was  no  one  there!  During  the  last  few  days 
every  exertion  had  been  made,  every  nerve  strained,  to  reach  the  goal  of  their 
arduous  labours — the  spot  where  they  expected  to  find  rest,  clothing,  and  pro- 
visions in  abundance.  King  describes  in  vivid  language  the  exertions  of  that 
last  rjde  of  thirty  miles ;  and  Burke's  delight  when  he  thought  he  saw  the 
depot  camp:  "There  they  are!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  see  them!"  The  wish 
was  *^  father  to  the  thought."  Lost  and  bewildered  in  amazement,  he  appeared 
like  one  stupified  when  the  appalling  truth  burst  on  him.  King  has  often 
described  to  me  the  scene.  *'  Mr.  Wills  looked  about  him  in  all  directions. 
Presently  he  said,  '  King,  they  are  gone ;'  pointing  a  short  way  off  to  a  spot, 
'  there  are  the  things  they  have  left.'  Then  he  and  I  set  to  work  to  dig  them 
up,  which  we  did  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Burke  at  first  was  quite  overwhelmed, 
and  fiung  himself  on  the  ground."  But  soon  recovering,  they  all  three  set  to 
work  to  cook  some  victuals.  When  thus  refreshed,  my  son  made  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  his  journal : 

"  Sunday,  April  21. — Arrived  at  the  depot  this  evening,  just  in  time  to  find 
it  deserted.  A  note  left  in  the  plant  by  Brabe  communicates  the  pleasins 
information  that  they  have  started  to-day  for  the  Darling;  their  camels  and 
horses  all  well  and  in  good  condition.    We  and  our  camels  being  just  done 
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up,  and  scarcely  able  to  reach  tlie  depot,  have  very  little  chance  of  overtaking 
them.  Brahe  has  fortunately  left  us  ample  provisions  to  take  us  to  the  bounds 
of  civilisation,  namely :  Flour,  50  lb. ;  rice,  20  lb. ;  oatmeal,  60  lb. ;  sugar, 
601b.;  and  dried  meat,  15  lb.  These  provisions,  together  with  a  few  horse- 
shoes and  nails,  and  jome  odds  and  ends,  constitute  all  the  articles  left,  and 
place  us  in  a  very  awkward  position  in  respect  to  clothing.  Our  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  the  depot  deserted  may  easily  be  imagined ;  returning  in  an 
exhausted  state,  after  four  months  of  the  severest  travelling  and  privation, 
our  leflcs  almost  paralysed,  so  that  each  of  us  found  it  a  most  trying  task  only 
to  walk  a  few  yards.  Such  a  leg-bound  feeling  I  never  before  experienced, 
and  hope  I  never  shall  again.  The  exertion  required  to  get  up  a  slight  piece 
of  rising  ground,  even  without  any  load,  induces  an  indescribable  sensation  of 
pain  and  helplessness,  and  the  general  lassitude  makes  one  unfit  for  anything. 
Poor  Gray  must  have  suffered  very  much  many  times  when  we  thought  him 
shamming.  It  is  most  fortunate  for  us  that  these  symptoms,  which  so  early 
afiected  him,  did  not  come  on  us  until  we  were  reduced  to  an  exclusively 
animal  diet  of  such  an  inferior  description  as  that  offered  by  the  flesh  of  a 
worn-out  and  exhausted  horse.  We  were  not  long  in  getting  out  the  srub 
that  Brahe  had  left,  and  we  made  a  good  supper  off  some  oatmeal  porridge 
and  sugar.  This,  together  with  the  excitement  of  finding  ourselves  in  such  a 
peculiar  and  most  unexpected  position,  had  a  wonderful  eflect  in  removing 
the  stiffness  from  our  legs.  Whether  it  is  possible  that  the  vegetables  can 
have  so  afiected  us,  I  know  not ;  but  both  Mr.  Burke  and  I  remarked  a  most 
decided  rdief  and  a  strength  in  the  legs  greater  than  we  had  had  for  several 
days.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  but  for  the  abundance  of  portulac  that  we 
obtained  on  the  journey,  we  should  scarcely  have  returned  to  Cooper^s  Creek 
at  all." 

I  asked  King  how  my  son  behaved.  His  answer  was,  that  he  never  once 
showed  the  slightest  anger  or  loss  of  self-command.  From  under  a  tree  on 
which  had  been  marked,  "DIG,  21st  April,  1861,"  a  box  was  extracted  con- 
taining the  provisions,  and  a  bottle  with  the  following  note : 

"Depot,  Cooper's  Creek,  April  21,  1861. 
"  The  depot  party  of  the  V.  E.  E.  leaves  this  camp  to-day  to  return  to  the 
Darling.  1  intend  to  go  S.E.  from  Camp  60  to  get  into  our  old  track  near 
Bulloo.  Two  of  my  companions  and  myself  are  quite  well ;  the  third.  Fatten, 
has  been  unable  to  walk  for  the  last  eighteen  days,  as  his  leg  has  been  severely 
hurt  when  thrown  by  one  of  the  horses.  No  one  has  been  up  here  from  the 
Darling.    We  have  six  camels  and  twelve  horses  in  good  worsdng  condition. 

*'  William  Brahe." 

What  was  to  be  done?  Attempt  in  their  worn-out  state  to  follow 
this  party  for  four  hundred  miles  to  the  Darling !  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  difiPerenee  of  opinion  on  this  point.  Mr.  Wills,  senior,  records  as 
fdllows : 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  April,  1861,  Mr.  Burke,  my  son, 
and  King,  being  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  provisions  they  found  at 
Cooper's  Creek,  again  resumed  their  journey  homewards.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate resolve  of  Burke's,  to  select  the  route  to  the  Adelaide  district  by  Mount 
Hopeless,  instead  of  returning  by  the  Darling.  King  says,  "  Mr.  Wills  and 
I  were  of  opinion  that  to  follow  Brahe  was  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  ;  but 
Mr.  Burke  had  heard  it  stated  positively  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
that  there  were  South  Australian  settlers  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Coopers 
Creek  in  the  direction  he  proposed  to  take ;"  and  by  this  very  questionable 
assertion,  without  evidence,  his  mind  was  biased.  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
to  recommend  the  route  by  Mount  Hopeless,  while  everything  was  in  favour 
of  that  by  the  Darling.    Blanche  Water,  the  nearest  police-station  on  the 
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Adelaide  line,  was  distant  between  four  ai^d  five  hundred  milea.  The  one 
road  they  knew  nothing  of^  ihe  other  waatfiuaLlLar  to  them.  The  camels,  too, 
would  have  plucked  up  spirit  on  returning  after  the  others  on  the  old  track. 
It  is  true  that  £rahe's  false  statement  of  the  condition  of  his  party  held  out 
no  encouragement  that  they  might  be  able  to  overtake  him ;  bat  there  was  a 
chance  that  a  new  party  might  even  then  be  coming  up,  or  that  the  laggard 
Wright  would  be  on  the  advance  at  last,  as  proved  to  be  the  fact.  A  Mel- 
boume  paper,  commenting  on  these  points,  had  the  following  remarks,  which 
were  as  just  as  they  were  doubly  painful,  being  delivered  after  the  event : 

"  Wills  and  King  it  appears  were  desirous  of  following  their  track  out  from 
Memndie,  which  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  wiser  course ;  but  Mr. 
Burke  preferred  striking  for  the  South  Australian  stations,  some  of  which,  he 
had  been  informed  by  the  Royal  Committee  of  Exploration,  were  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Cooper's  Creek.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  and 
fatal  matter  for  Mr.  Burke  that  these  royal  people  had  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  his  movements. 

*'  He  made  two  attempts  to  strike  in  the  direction  in  which  they  had  assured 
him  he  would  easily  reach  a  settled  district,  and  twice  was  he  driven  back  for 
want  of  water.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake  on  his  part  to  follow  the  suggestion  of 
these  ready  advisers.  The  practical  impressions  of  Wills  or  King  were  worth 
a  world  of  theoretical  conjectures  and  philosophical  presumption.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  decreed  that  Bui^  should  have  favoured  the  former 
instead  of  the  latter;  the  consequences  of  which  were  that  himself  and  poor 
Wills  were  to  perish  miserably." 

Much  as  I  approve  of  and  admire  my  son's  steady  obedience  to  his  leader, 
I  cannot  but  regret  and  wonder  that  m  this  particular  instance  he  was  not 
more  resolute  in  remonstrance.  It  bears  out  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Burke  on 
taking  leave  of  him :  "If  you  ask  his  advice,  take  it;  but  he  will  never  offer 
it ;  and  should  he  see  you  going  to  destruction,  he  will  follow  you  without  a 


murmur." 


Mindful  so  far  of  exploratory  discipline,  they  placed  a  note  in  the  cache 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  stating  their  arrival,  and  their  proposed  route,  and 
their  inability,  in  their  exhausted  state,  to  make  more  than  four  or  five 
miles  a  day.  They  also  took  the  provisions  with  them,  but  they  most 
un&rtunately,  and  fatally  for  them,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  leave 
any  external  indications  of  their  visit.  Slowly  they  toiled  along  in  the 
new  direction.  Wills's  journal  is  at  this  trying  period  written  in  a 
tolerably  detailed  form.  Two  of  the  six  camels  had  survived  hitherto^ 
but  they  sank  early  in  these  renewed  labours.  Their  flesh  was  carefully 
preserved  as  a  last  addition  to  the  scanty  stock,  but  no  water  eould  be 
met  with  on  the  new  route  af^er  they  had  turned  off  southward  from  the 
main  bed  of  the  Cooper.  They  struggled  forward  for  some  time  in  vain 
hope,  but  were  at  last  compelled  to  return.  They  believed  they  had  made 
only  about  forty-five  miles,  but  they  are  stated  by  competent  authorities 
to  have  been  in  reality  nmch  farther  on.  '^  They  deeded  to  return  at  a 
point  where,  though  they  knew  it  not,  scarce  fifty  miles  remaiaed  to  be 
accomplished,  and  just  as  Mount  Hopeless  (Mount  Hope&il  it  would  have 
been  to  them)  would  have  appeared  above  the  horizon,  had  they  con- 
tinued their  route  for  even  another  day."  (Governor  Barkly  to  the  Duke 
o£  Newcastle,  November  20,  1861.) 

The  expedition  seems,  indeed,  after  its  return  to  Cooper's  Creek,  to 
have  been  pursued  by  a  relentless  fatality.  It  is  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
unknown  claimed  a  sacrifice  to  its  manes.  There  was  even  still  a  cnlmi- 
nating  point  to  this  fatality,  which  filled  a  father's  lureast  with  grie^  and 
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led  to  much  useless  recrimiDation  and  disputation.  Brahe  and  the 
Cooper's  Creek  party,  after  eight  days'  march,  met  Wright  with  the  rest 
of  the  expedition,  coming  on  at  last  from  the  Darling.  The  two  leaders 
agreed  to  return  to  Cooper's  Creek,  as  a  last  chance  for  the  missing 
travellers,  and  they  arriyed  there  on  the  8th  of  May,  hut,  unahle  to  detect 
any  change  in  appearances  at  the  dep6t,  they,  after  remaining,  it  is  said, 
only  a  few  minutes,  returned  to  Melbourne. 

Thus  Burke,  Wills,  and  King,  on  their  return  to  Cooper's  Creek,  ne?er 
knew  that  any  one  had  been  there,  but  they  fell  in  with  natives  who  sup- 
plied them  with  small  fish,  and  who  first  initiated  them  into  the  nutritive 
properties  of  a  seed  called  nardoo,  and  of  which  they  make  a  kind  of 
bread.  They  had  also  dried  stems  and  leaves  of  another  plant,  called 
pedgen/f  which  when  chewed  had  a  highly  intoxicating  effect,  like  hemp. 
A  kind  of  bean,  called  padlu,  was  also  to  be  found,  and  a  few  birds  and 
rats  helped  to  eke  out  those  scanty  resources.  We  find  in  the  diary 
(May  8,  1861),  '*  A  couple  of  nice  fat  rats — the  latter  were  found  most 
delicious ;  they  were  baked  in  their  skins/'  Sometimes  they  obtained  a 
few  mussels  from  tlie  creek,  but  it  is  marked  down  as  a  lucky  day  when 
a  crow  was  shot.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  under  such  privations 
the  strength  of  the  party  soon  began  to  give  way.  The  nardoo,  which 
they  were  perpetually  pounding,  did  not  digest,  and  produced  constipa- 
tion. Wills  has  an  entry  on  the  20th  of  June,  to  the  effect  that  it  can- 
not possibly  be  sufficiently  nutritious  to  sustain  life  by  itself.  On  the 
next  day  we  find  the  following  sadly  prophetic  entry  in  the  diary  : 

"  I  feel  much  weaker  than  ever,  and  can  scarcely  crawl  out  of  the  mia-mia. 
Unless  relief  comes  in  some  form  or  other,  I  cannot  possibly  last  more  than  a 
fortnight. 

'  '^  It  is  a  great  consolation,  at  least,  in  this  position  of  ours,  to  know  that  we 
have  done  all  we  could,  and  that  our  deaths  will  rather  be  the  result  of  the 
mismanagement  of  others  than  of  any  rash  acts. of  our  own.  Had  we  come 
to  grief  elsewhere,  we  could  only  have  blamed  ourselves ;  but  here  we  are  re- 
turned to  Cooper's  Creek,  where  we  had  every  reason  to  look  for  provisions 
and  clothing ;  and  yet  we  have  to  die  of  starvation,  in  spite  of  the  explicit 
instructions  given  by  Mr.  Burke—'  That  the  depot  party  should  await  our 
return ;'  and  the  strong  recommendation  to  the  committee  '  that  we  should 
be  followed  up  by  a  party  from  Menindie.'  " 

On  the  22nd,  he  records  that  he  wius  too  weak  to  be  able  to  get  on  his 
feet.  King  still  held  up,  but  Burke  was  getting  rapidly  weaker ;  so,  as 
no  one  could  go  out  to  collect  nardoo^  starvation  was  staring  them  in 
the  face.  They  were  also  deficiently  clad,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
cold,  especially  at  night.  The  want  of  sustenance  would  make  them  more 
sensitive  to  ehanges  of  temperature.  The  last  entry  in  Wills's  diary  is 
dated  29th  June,  1861,  and  it  is  replete  with  melancholy  interest.  The 
brave  youth  perished,  indeed,  with  a  grim  kind  of  humour : 

"Friday,  29th  June,  1861. — Clear  cold  night,  slight  breeze  from  the  east, 
day  beautifully  warm  and  pleasant.  Mr.  Burke  suffers  greatly  from  the  cold, 
and  is  getting  extremely  weak ;  he  and  King  start  to-morrow  up  the  creek  to 
look  for  the  blacks ;  it  is  the  only  chance  we  have  of  being  saved  from  star- 
vation. I  am  weaker  than  ever,  although  I  have  a  good  appetite  and  relish 
the  nardoo  much ;  but  it  seems  to  ^ve  us  no  nutriment,  and  the  birds  here 
are  so  shy  as  not  to  be  got  at.  Even  if  we  got  a  good  supply  of  fish,  I  doubt 
whether  we  could  do  much  work  on  them  and  the  nardoo  alone.    Nothing 
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now  but  the  greatest  good  luck  can  save  any  of  us ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  may 
live  four  or  five  days  if  the  weather  continues  warm.  My  pulse  is  at  forty- 
eiffht,  and  very  weak,  and  my  legs  and  arms  are  nearly  skm  and  bone.  I  can 
only  look  out,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  '  for  something  to  turn  up  ;*  starvation  on 
nardoo  is  by  no  means  very  unpleasant,  but  for  the  weakness  one  feels,  and 
the  utter  inability  to  move  one's  self;  for  as  far  as  appetite  is  concerned,  it 
gives  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Certainly  fat  and  sugar  would  be  more  to  one^s 
taste ;  in  ftkct,  those  seem  to  me  to  be  the  great  stand-by  for  one  in  this  ex- 
traordinary continent :  not  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  the  farinaceous  food ; 
but  the  want  of  sugar  and  fat  in  all  substances  obtainable  here  is  so  great 
that  they  become  almost  valueless  to  us  as  articles  of  food,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  something  else. 

(Signed)  "  W.  J.  Wills." 

"  We  may  believe,"  says  his  father,  "  that  after  writing  the  last  para- 
graph, to  which  he  subscribed  his  name,  he  did  not  survive  many  hours." 
Burke  and  King  had  in  the  mean  time  gone  forth  in  search  of  the 
natives.  Wills  had  first  given  in  gathering  and  pounding  nardoo,  which 
latter  operation  was  performed  in  a  mortar  found  in  a  hut  or  gunyah  of 
the  aborigines ;  Burke's  strength  next  failed  htm,  and  then  King's,  his 
legs,  as  with  the  others,  having  become  very  weak  and  painful.  According 
to  his  statement,  Mr.  Burke  proposed  at  this  crisis  that  they  should  go  in 
search  of  the  natives: 

"  A  plan  which  had  been  urged  upon  us  by  Mr.  Wills  as  the  only  chance  of 
saving  him  and  ourselves  as  well,  as  he  clearly  saw  that  I  was  no  longer  able 
to  collect  sufficient  for  our  wants.  Having  collected  the  seed  as  proposed,  and 
having  pounded  sufficient  to  last  Mr.  Wills  for  eight  days,  and  two  days  for 
ourselves,  we  placed  water  and  firewood  within  bis  reach  and  started ;  before 
leaving  him,  however,  Mr.  Burke  asked  him  whether  he  still  wished  it,  as 
under  no  other  circumstance  would  he  leave  him,  and  Mr.  Wills  again  said 
that  he  looked  on  it  as  our  only  chance.  He  then  gave  Mr.  Burke  a  letter 
and  his  watch  for  his  father,  and  we  buried  the  remainder  of  the  field-books 
near  the  gunyah.  Mr.  Wills  said  that,  in  case  of  my  surviving  Mr.  Burke, 
he  hoped  that  I  would  carry  out  his  last  wishes,  in  giving  the  watch  and  letter 
to  his  father. 

"  In  travelling  the  first  day,  Mr.  Burke  seemed  very  weak,  and  complained 
of  great  pain  in  his  legs  and  back.  On  the  second  day  he  seemed  to  be  oetter, 
and  said  that  he  thought  he  was  getting  stronger,  but  on  starting,  did  not  go 
two  miles  before  he  said  he  could  go  no  farther.  I  persisted  in  his  trying  to 
go  on,  and  managed  to  get  him  along  several  times,  until  I  saw  that  he  was 
almost  knocked  up,  when  he  said  he  could  not  carry  his  swag,  and  threw  all 
he  had  away.  I  also  reduced  mine,  taking  nothing  but  a  ^un  and  some  powder 
and  shot,  and  a  small  pouch  and  some  matches.  In  startmg  again,  we  did  not 
go  far  before  Mr.  Burke  said  we  should  halt  for  the  night ;  but  as  the  place 
was  close  to  a  large  sheet  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  wind,  I  prevailed  on 
him  to  go  a  little  farther,  to  the  next  reach  of  water,  where  we  camped.  We 
searched  about  and  found  a  few  small  patches  of  nardoo,  which  I  collected 
and  pounded,  and  with  a  crow,  which  I  shot,  made  a  good  evening's  meaL 
From  the  time  we  halted,  Mr.  Burke  seemed  to  be  getting  worse,  although  he 
ate  his  supper ;  he  said  he  felt  convinced  he  could  not  last  many  hours,  and 
gave  me  his  watch,  which  he  said  belonged  to  the  committee,  and  a  pocket- 
book  to  give  to  Sir  William  Stawell,  and  in  which  he  wrote  some  notes.  He 
then  said  to  me,  *  I  hope  you  will  remain  with  me  here  till  I  am  quite  dead- 
it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  some  one  is  by ;  but,  when  I  am  dying,  it  is  my 
wish  that  you  should  place  the  pistol  in  my  risht  hand,  and  that  you  leave  me 
unburied  as  I  lie.'  That  night  he  spoke  very  little,  and  the  following  morning 
I  found  him  speechless,  or  nearly  so,  and  about  eight  o'clock  he  expired.    I 
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remained  a  few  hours  there,  but  as  I  saw  there  was  no  use  remaining  longer, 
I  went  up  the  creek  in  search  of  the  natives.  I  felt  very  lonely,  and  at  night 
usually  slept  in  deserted  wurleys  belonging  to  the  natives.  Two  days  atler 
leaving  the  spot  where  Mr.  Burke  died,  I  found  some  gunyahs  where  the 
natives  had  deposited  a  bag  of  nardoo,  sufficient  to  last  me  a  fortnight,  and 
three  bundles  containing  various  articles.  I  also  shot  a  crow  that  evening ; 
but  was  in  great  dread  that  the  natives  would  come  and  deprive  me  of  the 
nardoo. 

"  I  remained  there  two  davs  to  recover  my  strength,  and  then  returned  to 
Mr.  Wills.  I  took  back  three  crows;  but  found  him  lying  dead  in  his 
gunyah,  and  the  natives  had  been  there  and  had  taken  away  some  of  his 
clothes.  I  buried  the  corpse  with  sand,  and  remained  there  some  days,  but 
finding  that  my  stock  of  nardoo  was  running  short,  and  as  I  was  unable  to 
gather  it,  I  tracked  the  natives  who  had  been  to  the  camp  by  their  footprints 
in  the  sand,. and  went  some  distance  down  the  creek,  shooting  crows  and  hawks 
on  the  road.  The  natives,  hearing  the  report  of  the  gun,  came  to  meet  me, 
and  took  me  with  them  to  their  camp,  giving  me  nardoo  and  fish  :  they  took 
the  birds  I  had  shot,  and  cooked  them  for  me,  and  afterwards  showed  me  a 
gunyah  where  I  was  to  sleep  with  three  of  the  single  men.  The  following 
morning  they  commenced  talking  to  me,  and  putting  one  finger  on  the  ground 
and  covering  it  with  sand,  at  the  same  time  pointing  up  the  creek,  saying, 
*  White  fellow,'  which  I  imderstood  to  mean  that  one  white  man  was  dead. 
From  this  I  knew  that  they  were  the  tribe  who  had  taken  Mr.  Wills*s  clothes. 
They  then  asked  me  where  the  third  white  man  was,  and  I  also  made  the  sign 
of  putting  two  fingers  on  the  ground  and  covering  them  with  sand,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  up  the  creek.  They  appeared  to  feel  great  compassion  for  me 
when  they  understood  that  I  was  alone  on  the  creek,  and  gave  me  plentv  to 
eat.  Af^er  being  four  days  with  them,  I  saw  that  they  were  becoming  tured 
of  me,  and  they  made  signs  that  they  were  going  up  the  creek,  and  that  I  had 
better  go  downwards  ;  but  I  pretended  not  to  understand  them.  The  same 
day  they  shifted  camp,  and  I  followed  them,  and  on  reaching  their  camp  I 
shot  some  crows,  which  pleased  them  so  much  that  they  made  meabreakwmd 
in  the  centre  of  their  camp,  and  came  and  sat  round  me  until  such  time  as  the 
crows  were  cooked,  when  they  assisted  me  to  eat  them.  The  same  day  one 
of  the  women,  to  whom  I  had  given  part  of  a  crow,  came  and  gave  me  a  ball 
of  nardoo,  saying  that  she  would  give  me  more  only  she  had  such  a  sore  arm 
that  she  was  unable  to  pound.  She  showed  me  a  sore  on  her  arm,  and  the 
thought  struck  me  that  I  would  boil  some  water  in  the  billy  and  wash  her  arm 
with  a  sponge.  During  the  operation,  the  whole  tribe  sat  round  and  were 
muttering  one  to  another.  Iler  husband  sat  down  by  her  side,  and  she  was 
crying  all  the  time.  After  I  had  washed  it,  I  touched  it  with  some  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  she  began  to  veil,  and  ran  off,  crying  out,  *  Mokow  I  Mokow !' 
(Fire  !  Fire !)  From  this  time,  she  and  her  husband  used  to  give  me  a  small 
quantity  of  nardoo  both  night  and  morning,  and  whenever  the  tribe  was  about 
going  on  a  fishing  excursion  he  used  to  give  me  notice  to  go  with  them.  They 
also  used  to  assist  me  in  making  a  wurley  or  breakwind  whenever  they  shifted 
camp.  I  generally  shot  a  crow  or  a  hawk,  and  gave  it  to  them  in  return  for 
these  little  services.  Every  four  or  five  days  the  tribe  would  surround  me  and 
ask  whether  I  intended  going  up  or  down  the  creek ;  at  last  I  made  them 
understand  that  if  they  went  up  I  should  go  up  the  creek,  and  if  they  went 
down  I  should  also  go  down ;  and  from  this  time  they  seemed  to  look  upon 
me  as  one  of  themsSves,  and  supplied  me  with  fish  and  nardoo  regularly : 
they  were  very  anxious,  however,  to  know  where  Mr.  Burke  lay,  and  one  day 
when  we  were  fishing  in  the  water-holes  close  by,  I  took  them  to  the  spot.  On 
seeing  his  remains,  the  whole  party  wept  bitterly,  and  covered  them  with 
bushes.  Afler  this,  they  were  much  kinder  to  me  than  before,  and  I  alwavs 
told  them  that  the  white  men  would  be  here  before  two  moons ;  and  in  the 
evening,  when  they  came  with  nardoo  and  fish,  they  used  to  talk  about  the 
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*  white  fellows'  coming,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  moon.  I  also  told 
them  they  would  reeeive  many  presents,  and  they  constantly  asked  me  for 
tomahawks,  odled  by  them  ^  Bomay  Eo/  From  this  time  to  when  the  relief 
party  arrived,  a  period  of  about  a  month,  they  treated  me  with  uniform  kind- 
ness, and  looked  upon  me  as  one  of  themselves.  The  day  on  which  I  was 
released,  one  of  the  tribe  who  had  been  fishing  came  and  told  me  that  the 

*  white  fellows'  were  coming ;  and  the  whole  of  the  tribe  who  were  then  in 
camp  sallied  out  in  every  direction  to  meet  the  party,  while  the  man  who  had 
brought  the  news  took  me  over  the  creek,  where  I  shortly  saw  the  party 
coming  down." 

King  himself,  the  only  survivor  of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  was  res- 
cued on  the  15th  of  September  by  Mr.  Howitt,  who  had  been  despatched 
with  a  party  to  sueemir  the  mksitig  explorers  by  the  Victoria  govern - 
ment. 

The  records  of  this  fatal  jonmey  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  Central  Australia 
in  the  particular  direction  that  was  taken.  Burke  and  Wills  passed 
through  some  good  and  grassy  country  nortb  of  the  Cooper — a  spot 
which  will  probably  become  the  site  of  a  station  some  day  for  wayfarers 
on  the  way  to  Central  and  Northern  Australia,  and  before  entering^  ^'  the 
Desert."  From  the  "  Desert"  to  the  tropic  was  generally  stony  and  poor, 
but  from  the  tropic  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  there  was  a  large  propor- 
tion of  richly-grassed'  and  well- watered  land,  interspersed  with  hilly 
ranges.  In  the  dry  central  region  the  party  noticed  in  repeated  instances 
that  there  were  marks  of  flooding  along  the  banks  of  creeks,  and  over 
parts  of  the  country  they  passed  tlirough,  although  at  the  time  of  their 
visit  everything  was  burnt  up.  Their  experiences  of  the  "Desert" 
were,  however,  of  a  less  inhospitable  kind  than  those  of  Sturt.  A  week 
after  leaving  the  Cooper  they  were  within  its  limits,  and  they  thus  de- 
scribe it : 

**  Sundayy  Dec.  2Zrd. — At  five  a.m.  we  struck  out  across  the  Desert 
in  a  west-north-west  direction.  At  four  and  a  half  miles  we  crossed  a 
sand-ridge,  and  then  returned  to  our  north-west-by-north  coarse.  We 
found  the  ground  not  nearly  so  bad  for  travelling  on  as  that  between 
Bulloo  and  Cooper's  Creek.  In  hct,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  arose  from 
our  exaggerated  anticipation  of  horrors  or  not,  but  we  thought  it  far  from 
bad  travelling  ground,  and  as  to  pasture,  it  is  only  the  actually  stony 
ground  that  is  bare,  and  many  a  sheep  run  is  in  fact  worse  grazing  ground 
than  that."     (Op.  cit.,  pp.  187-8.) 

This  view  of  the  matter  Sigrees  with  diat  of  Howitt,  who  also  advanced 
into  the  *'  Stony  Desert"  from  Cooper's  Creek,  in  July,  1862.  He  de- 
scribes the  sand  and  stones  as  diversified  -mth.  remains  of  grass,  and  with 
many  poois  of  rain-water.  He  says  that,  on  the  whole,  "  the  celebrated 
Desert"  is  very  little  different  from  large  tracts  in  the  colony  of  South 
Australia,  known  as  the  "  Far  North"  and  "  North  West."  It  is  ques- 
tionable, however,  if  this  does  not  say  more  in  disparagement  of  the  said 
large  tracts  than  it  does  in  favour  of  the  wildemess — ^to  use  the  mildest 
term — of  Central  Australia. 

The  honour  of  being  the  first  to  accomplish  the  jonmey  across  Australia 
from  sea  to  sea  belongs  then  to  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Burke  and 
Wills.  They  paid  for  the  honour  with  their  fives,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  guardian  spirit,  whose  solitude  was  thus  invaded  and  broken  into, 
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has  been  snffieiently  ayenged.  Leichar^t  perished  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  still  more  ambitious  undertaking  to  cross  the  same  continent  from 
east  to  west.  It  is  so  with  most  unknown  regions.  To  unseal  the 
mystery  of  interior  Africa  has  cost  us  as  many  lives  as  are  depicted  in  the 
old  romances  as  essential  to  obtain  the  clue  to  some  hidden  treasure,  the 
liberty  of  a  persecuted  damsel,  or  the  rupture  of  some  potent  spell.  But 
these  sacrifices  have  always  paved  the  way  to  success,  and  it  is  in  the 
track  of  previous  victims  that  the  McClures,  McClintocks,  and  Collinsons 
in  the  Arctic  regions;  the  Earths,  the  Livingstones,  and  the  Spekes  in 
Africa ;  and  the  Stuarts,  the  Landsboroughs,  and  the  M'Kinlays  in 
Central  Australia,  have  effected  their  brilliant  discoveries.  The  British 
are  pre-eminently  the  dauntless  knights  of  the  modem  romance  of  travel, 
but  BO  spurs  or  bannerets  await  their  conquests  in  their  native  land. 
Their  hrows  are  decorated  with  more  modest  laurels — the  recognisance  of 
worth  from  the  select  few  who  can  appreciate  their.merits. 

It  is  thus  that  the  unfortunate  issue  of  Burke  and  Wills's  expectation 
has  been  fruitful  in  results  to  the  cause  of  Australian  discovery.  After 
an  interval  sufficiently  long  to  arouse  alarm  as  to  the  fate  of  the  ex- 
plorers, the  Victoria  government  despatched  its  armed  steamer  Victoria 
to  the  head  of  the  Carpentarian  Gulf  with  suitable  supplies,  and  organised 
two  further  expeditions,  in  the  hope  that  Burke  and  Wills  might  be 
assisted,  or,  at  least,  that  their  fate  might  be  ascertained.  One  of  these 
parties,  under  Walker,  proceeded  from  Rockhampton,  in  Queensland,  to 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  the  other,  under  Landsborot:igh, 
landed  in  the  Gidf  itself,  and,  beginning  from  the  north,  made  a  suc- 
cessful and  very  important  journey  southwards  across  Australia.  The 
South  Australian  government  came  also  to  the  rescue,  and  equipped 
M^Kinlay  and  his  party,  whose  journey  across  Australia  northwards  was 
equally  successful  and  not  less  important  in  its  results.  Further,  while 
M'Kinlay  was  procee^ng  north,  in  a  direction  suited  to  the  special 
object  of  his  expedition,  the  government  of  Adelaide,  with  infinite  credit 
to  its  humanity,  also  despatched  another  exploring  party,  which,  in  an 
independent  track  of  their  own,  proceeded  in  parallel  steps  somewhat  to 
the  west  of  M'Kinlay,  and  persevered  till  it  succeeded  in  planting  the 
British  flag  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  was  the  expedition 
of  Stuart,  beftMre  alluded  to,  and  the  third  which  that  veteran  explorer 
had  led  across  Australia.  Stuart  took  the  path  that  he  himself  had  dis- 
covered, and  which,  after  so  many  crossings  and  re-crossings,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  &irly  marked  out,  to  his  own  use,  as  also  to  that  of  future 
generations.  There  is  little  to  gain  beyond  the  knowledge  of  what  por- 
tions of  Central  Australia  are  fitted  for  pastoral  settlements  in  a  track 
followed  from  Melbourne  or  Adelaide  to  the  GuK  of  Carpentaria ;  but 
the  track  from  the  same  great  cities  to  the  future  emporium  on  Victoria 
Biver  may  become  the  highway  of  nations.  Central  Mount  Stuart  stands 
on  that  vast  track)  like  those  lofty  towers  or  temples  which  the  first 
families  of  men  raised  on  the  Babylonian  plains  as  beacons  to  guide 
them,  and  to  prevent  that  dispersion  of  races  which  was  ensured  when 
the  Divine  fiat  went  forth  for  the  destruction  of  the  chief  and  central 
tower  of  all.  While  Babel  became  thus  the  point  of  dispersion,  Central 
Mount  Stuart  seems  created  as  a  rallying-point  for  future  wanderers. 

The  Fire  Fly,  a  smfall  brig  of  two  hundred  tons,  after  embarking  a 
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number  of  horses  at  Brisbane,  in  Queensland,  sailed  with  Landsborough 
and  his  party  for  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  At  Hardy's  Islands  the  little 
brig  was  driven  upon  the  rocks,  adding  one  to  the  many  previous 
casualties  of  the  ill-reputed  Torres  Straits.  The  timely  arrival  of  the 
Victoria  J  however,  enabled  the  Fire  Fly  to  get  afloat  again,  and  she  was 
taken  round  to  the  Albert.  Ascending  that  river  twenty  miles  to  a  con- 
venient landing-place,  a  dep6t  was  formed,  and  the  horses,  by  this  time 
reduced  to  twenty-five  by  the  loss  of  some  of  their  number  in  the  mishap 
at  sea,  were  safely  unshipped.  The  Albert  was  found  to  be  large,  deep, 
and  fresh  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  blacks  were  well  disposed, 
the  country  very  fine,  and  game  plentiful.  Mr.  Landsborough  declared 
the  "  Plains  of  Promise"  to  be  superior  to  any  country  he  ever  saw 
before^  The  persecution  of  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes  was,  however, 
terrible,  and  the  Albert  was,  like  all  the  great  rivers  of  Tropical  Aus- 
tralia, infested  with  ferocious  alligators. 

The  landing  was  effected  on  the  17th  of  October,  but  delays  occurred, 
so  that  the  first  party  under  Mr.  Landsborough  did  not  start  for  Central 
Mount  Stuart  until  the  16th  of  November.  The  party,  five  in  number, 
Mr.  Landsborough,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Allison,  and  two  blacks,  with 
twenty-three  horses,  followed  up  the  Albert  to  its  head.  Thence,  diverg- 
ing a  little  more  to  the  westward,  they  had  to  pass  through  a  very  dry 
country,  and  over  a  number  of  creeks,  most  of  them  waterless,  as  it  was 
far  on  in  the  dry  season,  till  at  length  they  were  arrested  by  a  total 
failure  of  water.  Leaving  this  country,  which  Mr.  Landsborough  named 
Barkly's  Tableland,  and,  turning  more  towards  the  south  along  the  river 
named  the  Herbei^t,  the  party  were,  according  to  Mr.  Westgarth's  re- 
port, compelled  to  return  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  natives;  but 
Mr.  Bourne,  in  his  narrative,  says  the  natives  they  met  with  were  but 
few,  and  those  friendly.  At  all  events,  the  party  returned  from  their 
attempt  to  reach  Mount  Stuart,  probably  rendered  abortive  by  the  delays 
that  had  occurred  by  the  wreck,  the  landing,  and  the  preparations  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1862. 

Although  the  provisions  had  fallen  so  low  that  the  supplies  had  to  be 
eked  out  with  snakes,  rats,  grubs,  and  other  native  delicacies,  and  Cap- 
tain Norman,  of  the  Victoria,  advised  Mr.  Landsborough  to  return  with 
his  party  by  the  steamer,  the  latter  gallantly  resolved  upon  making  his 
way  back  by  land,  and  the  depot  was  finally  broken  up  on  the  8th  of 
February.  Landsborough  was  the  more  strengthened  in  this  resolve,  as 
the  party  that  had  joined  under  Walker  overland  from  Rockhampton 
had  reported  having  camped  on  Burke  and  Wills's  camel  tracks  in  the 
Flinders  River,  and  they  were  (correctly  enough)  of  opinion,  from  the 
indications  obtained,  that  the  two  unfortunate  travellers  had  retraced 
their  steps  to  Cooper's  Creek.  Mr.  Walker's  party  had  since  started 
.  again  to  pick  up  the  camel  traces  on  the  Flinders,  and  Captain  Norman 
was  to  meet  them  in  the  Victoria  on  that  river.  The  information  thus 
acquired  induced  Landsborough  to  alter  the  course  originally  laid  out  for 
him,  and  on  the  10th  of  February,  1862,  he  started  across  Australia  by 
way  of  the  Flinders. 

Reaching  that  river  on  the  19th  of  February,  he  was  disappointed  in 
finding  all  tracks  obliterated  by  the  rains  that  had  fallen  since  Walker's 
visit.     This  fine  river,  which  was  struck  at  about  100  miles  from  the  sea, 
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he  followed  farther  upwards  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  280  miles, 
where  it  still  presented  a  hed  of  120  yards  wide,  with  a  shallow  stream 
flowing  over  it.  He  estimated  it  to  be  500  miles  long,  which  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  North  Australia  at  present  known. 
From  this  fine  stream,  a  short  journey  of  twenty  miles  across  a  low 
dividing  range  brought  the  party  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Thompson, 
where  they  found  that  some  colonists  from  the  Queensland  settlements 
had  preceded  them  in  search  of  suitable  pastoral  stations.  Following  this 
latter  river  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  they  crossed  from  it  east- 
wards to  the  Cooper,  or  Barcoo,  and  thence  to  the  Warrego.  Here  a 
change  in  the  features  of  the  country  took  place.  While  the  north,  under 
the  influence  of  genial  rains,  had  been  covered  with  verdure,  this  more 
southerly  district  had  been  suffering  from  a  long- continued  drought,  and 
all  the  fine  grass  had  disappeared.  An  effort  was  made  to  maintain  a 
southerly  course  along  the  Cooper,  in  order  to  reach  the  dep6t  established 
there  by  Burke  and  Wills,  and  where  they  both  perished,  but  the  endea- 
vour proved  unsuccessful  from  the  absence  of  water,  and  the  horses  under- 
went the  severe  ordeal  of  being  seventy-two  hours  without  drinking,  in 
the  vain  attempt.  Thus  baffled,  Landsborough  was  obliged  to  make  for 
the  settlements  on  the  Darling,  and  he  and  his  party  arrived  at  the 
station  of  Messrs.  Williams  on  that  river  on  the  21st  of  May,  becoming 
there  first  acquainted  with  the  sad  fate  of  the  two  travellers  for  whose 
succour  they  had  traversed  the  continent  of  Australia  from  north  to 
south. 

Landsborough's  description  of  the  country  between  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria and  the  Thompson,  which  is  a  tributary  to  Cooper's  Creek,  presents 
us  with  a  region  that  differs  utterly  from  that  of  Central  Australia,  and 
shows,  as  is  now  established  from  other  investigations,  that  the  country  at 
the  head  of  the  easterly  watershed,  where  the  flow  is  westward,  if  not  so. 
fertile  as  where  the  flow  is  eastward,  and  to  the  ocean  on  the  other  side 
of  the  dividing  ridge,  is  still  far  superior  to  the  central  districts.  This 
extensive  area  Landsborough  describes,  indeed,  as  magnificent,  consisting 
of  basaltic  plains  .of  good  soil,  very  thickly  grassed.  There  is  no  mention 
of  any  alloy  of  desert  so  common  farther  south  and  west,  so  that  we-  may. 
infer  -that  this  fine  country  prevails  over  the  large  area  between  20  deg. 
and  25  deg.  of  latitude.  A  practical  confirmation  of  its  qualities  appears 
in  the  fact  that  a  foal,  which  had  been  bom  on  the  Flinders,  followed  its 
mother  to  Menindie  on  the  Darling.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  grasses  had  a  resemblance  to  sorghum,  and  the  horses  fed  upon  it 
with  great  avidity.  With  rare  exceptions  water  was  always  abundant, 
and  the  climate  was  healthy,  as  far  as  the  brief  experience  of  the  travellers 
could  decide.  The  whole  country,  however,  was  exceedingly  flat,  the 
highest  land  along  the  Flinders  being  not  more  than  1000  to  1500  feet 
in  elevation,  while  the  dividing  range  itself  was  not  of  gpreater  height. 

The  rainy  season  of  this  promising  country  was  found  to  begin  in 
January,  and  end  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  as  there  had 
been  considerable  rainfall  prior  to  the  expedition's  visit,  everything  looked 
to  great,  and  perhaps  more  than  usual,  advantage.  Leichardt,  who  about 
seventeen  years  before  traversed  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  gave  a  less  favourable  account,  as  he  saw  it  during  the  dry 
season.     He  alludes  to  the  creeks  as  being  salt,  and  to  the  vast  plains  as 
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imperfectly  supplied  with  fresh  water;  remarkin^y  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  tiie  indications  oi  a  numerous  aboriginal  population  would 
augur  well  for  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  drought  which  Lands* 
borough  found  prevailing  at  the  Warrengo  and  Diffling  rivers  had  ex- 
tended eastwards  into  those  partsof  the  settled  territory  of  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  that  were  situated  in  the  samie  latitudes. 

Landsborough  speaks  ratlier  more  disFparagrngly  of  the  abori^nes  than 
his  fellow- travellers^  regarding  them  as  alike  issKtiablj  greedy  and  in- 
curably treacherous.  Bourne  (p.  39)  desercbesi  some  of  the  natives  on 
tfie  Thompson  river  as  very  quiet  and  friendly,  but  this  was  evidently 
owing  to  their  being  few  in  number.  When  in  nnmbers,  although  ex- 
ceedingly timid,  they  appear  to  have  been  always  bent  on  mischief.  One 
powerful  fellow,  on  one  occasion,  seemed  resolved  upon  fighting  the  whole 
party.  Bourne  tells  us  naively  enough  that  the  old  men  always  secure 
the  young  Marys  (the  name  given  to  the  abor^nsl  ladies),  persuading 
the  younger  men  that  they  would  disagree  with  them,  and  that  tho  okL 
ones  are  better  for  them.  Tins  is  also  the  case  with  their  food.  A  young 
man  is  only  allowed  to  eat  certain  animals^  most  easily  obtained,  such  as 
opossum,  fish,  &c. ;  but  should  he  be  fortunato  enough  to  get  an  emu  or 
kangaroo,  he  must  hand  it  over  to  the  old  men,  who  tell  htm  he  would 
certainly  get  ill,  or  die,  if  hedared  to  eat  it  ;^  and  many  of  the  young  XRen 
believe  this,  though  Bourne  add%  *^  I  dare  say  there*  ans  many  sceptics 
among  them.^  While  1^  expedition  was  at  the  Herbert,  about  a  hundred 
natives  came  swarming  around  the  camp,  all  fully  armed  after  their 
fashion,  and  all  apparently  so  bent  on  mischief  that  the-  leader  deemed  it 
imprudent,  with  his  very  small  party,  to  persist  in  going  farther.  For^ 
tnnately,  the  presence  of  the  horses  inspired  them  with  great  awe.  Again, 
at  the  Barcoo,  they  were  compelled  to  use  fire-arms  to  repel  the  furtive 
attacks  of  the  natives ;  and  it  would  appear  that  about  this  place  they  had 
tried  similarly  to  surprise  Gregory  several  years  before.  Landsborough 
declares  that  he  found  it  the  best  plan  to  give  them  nothing,  in  which 
case  they  seldom  troubled  him  with  their  presence. 

Kangaroo  were  seen  to  be  numerous  near  Carpentaria,  and  emus  were 
chased  on  the  banks  of  the  FltndiNis;  but  they  were  not  common  after* 
wards ;  one  only  was  shot  on  the  Warreg^,  to  *^  Jockey's'*  frantic  delight. 
They  also  found  a  nest  of  emu  eggs.  While  on  the  Gulf,  they  could 
i^oot  kangaroos,  wallaby,  and  wildfowl,  catch  fish  and  turtles,  and  eat 
palm  and  pandanas ;  while  the  resources  of  the  interior  were  limited  to 
opossums-  cut  out  of  trees,  bandicoots,  rats^  pigeons  and  their  eggs  (this 
bird  was  Sturt's  pigeon,  of  a  iawn  colour,  with  a  white  ring  round  the 
neck;  they  lay  their  eggs-*  on  the  ground),  eoekatoos,  snakes^  iguanas, 
and  fish  at  places ;  water  and  rock-melons  oceasibnally,  and  maijoram 
and  peppermint  tea,  with  native  tobacco.*     When  the  men  got  ill  upon 

*  Upon  one  occasion  (March  8),  being  on  the  easterly  bank  of  the  Flinders, 
they  came  upon  the  i^ecent  track  of  a  bullock  or  cow.  llie  next  day  they  followed 
these  traces  from  sunrise  tiil  four  p.m.,  excited  by  the  hopes  of  an  unlimited  supply 
of  fresh  meat.  But  they  bad  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  overtaking  the  beast,  as  it 
was  evidently  making  straight  for  the  settled  districts,  and  only  laid  down  once 
during  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  besides  having  several  days*  start  of  them. 
Where  it  came  from  was  a  mystery,  unless  returning  from  the  most  northerly 
oceupied  country  on  the  east  coast  to  some  part  evid^tly  known  to  itself. 
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small  rations,  fotigne,  and  exposure,  the  mode  of  treatment  was  peculiar. 
**  Our  medicine^Hest,"  Bourne  relates  (p.  36),  **  was  very  limited,  and  a 
few  of  the  labels  had  been  rubbed  ofFthe  bottles;^  but  I  think,  by  tr3ang 
everything  almost  alternately,  we  succeeded  in  curing  our  patients." 

Ih.  F.  Mueller  of  Melbourne,  in  giving,  by  way  of  appendix  to  Lands- 
borough's  account  of  his  expedition,  a  list  of  the  plants  known  to  exist  at 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  remarks  upon  the  general  similarity  of  these 
intra-tropical  productions  to  those  of  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  Australia. 
He  says  that  a  vast  predominance  of  phyllodinous  acacias,  and  especially 
of  eucalypti  (gum-trees),  impress  on  the  vegetation  a  character  by  no 
aneaiis  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  extra-tropical  tracts  of  Australia ;  that 
plants  indicating  a  high  mountainous  character  of  the  country  are  absent ; 
and  that  among  grasse*  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  very  many  occur  of 
nutritious  property  and  of  perennial  growth,  readily  renewed  by  judicious 
fiurming,  when,  after  the  rains  or  the  summer  months,  a  fresh  pastoral 
green  will  be  dedred  for  the  future  herds  and  flocks  of  the  Gulf  country 
during  the  cool  and  drier  season  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Landsbotough's  successful  journey,  Mr.  Westgarth  justly  remarks, 
will  stimulate  more,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  before  him^  that 
pastoral  colonisation,  which  is  already  advancing  with  a  wonder^l  pro- 
gress from  the  southern  settlements  towards  the  north  and  west,  into 
that  vast  and  vacant  expanse  of  a  pastoral  empire  through  which  the 
explorer  passed.  This,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Crawford's  theoretical  opinion 
that  wool  cannot  be  grown  in  the  tropics ;  that  sheep  were  intended  for 
temperate  climates,  and  that  the  fleece  was  given  them  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold.  This  may  be,  to  a  eertfun  extent,  true ;  but  where  does 
the  fleece  become  finer  than  in  hot  countries  ?  The  merinos  of  Spain, 
and  the  angoras  of  Asia  Minor,  are  grown  in  regbns  where  the  summers 
are  very  hot.  As  Mr.  Landsborough  justly  retetts,  '^Who,  of  all  the 
human  race,  have  the  most  wool  on  their  heads-— is  it  not  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tropics  ?" 

The  herbage  and  the  climate  are  found  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  sheep 
in  these  low  latitudes.  Mr.  Bourne  reoaarks,  when  on  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, *'  It  is  a  flue  country  tshcif^  here,  and  well  suited  to  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle.  There  are  facilities  for  fencing ;  water  carriage  is  at 
hand ;  and  the  Indian  maricet  contiguous.  A  few  thousand  sheep  brought 
here  would  yield  a  fortune  in  a  few  years.*'  The  Australian  colonists 
have  had  many  years'  experience  of  wool-growii»g  in  latitudes  dose  to  the 
tropics ;  and  latterly  l^ey  have  passed  with  their  flne-wooled  sheep  several 
hundred  miles  within  the  tropical  boundary.  And  yet  they  shear  annually 
a  fleece  of  the  finest  quality  from  healthy  and  thriving  sheep.  The  fact 
is,  ^at  what  is  called  Tropical  Australia  is  not  a  tropical  country  in  the 
climatic  sense  of  the  word.  Far  within  the  tropical  boundary  the  country 
still  retains  the  peculiarities  of  its  extra-tropical  features.  Waterhouse, 
as  we  have  seen,  pushes  the  line  of  Central  Nontropical  Australia  north- 
wards as  far  as  17  deg.  of  latitude — ^that  is,  6^deg.  within  the  tropical 
limit.  The  three  distinguishing  types  of  Australian  fauna  range  through 
the  widely-separated  latitudes  of  the  country,  from  Carpentaria  and  its 
vicinity  far  into  the  tropics  in  the  north,  to  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
colony  of  Victorif^  The  typical  vegetation,  as  we  have  also  seen,  has  a 
character  by  no  means  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  extra-tropical  tracts  of 
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Australia.  Lastly,  although  in  the  parts  of  this  imtnediate  region  near 
the  sea  there  seems  a  somewhat  regular  rainy  season,  as  Gregory  inferred 
at  the  River  Victoria,  and  as  Landsborough  observed  towards  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  general  resemblance  through- 
out its  climate  and  physical  features  to  the  more  southierly  districts,  a 
resemblance  extending  even  to  the  irregular  and  rather  scanty  rainfalL 
There  is  a  dry  atmosphere  that  results  from  this  imperfect  rain  supply. 
There  are  heavy  dews,  with  chill  and  even  frosty  nights.  McKinlay,  for 
instance,  in  descending  the  Burdekin,  found  ice  on  three  different  morn- 
ings, while  the  other  nights  or  mornings  were  also  mostly  very  cold. 
This  was  in  July,  mid-winter,  no  doubt,  but  in  a  latitude  between  19 
and  20  deg.  Arnhem's  Land,  forming  the  west  shore  of  the  Carpentaria 
Gulf,  and  Cape  York  Peninsula  forming  the  opposite  shore,  have  the 
most  marked  tropical  features ;  but  even  in  these  comparatively  restricted 
areas  we  may  still  discern  many  things  which  impart  to  these  features, 
whether  in  animal  or  vegetable  life,  characters  that  ai'e  pre-eminently 
Australian. 

M'Kinlay's  expedition,  equipped  by  the  government  of  South  Aus- 
tralia for  the  rescue  of  Burke  and  Wills,  left  Adelaide  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1861.  Proceeding  in  a  direction  due  north,  it  was  not  until  the 
24th  of  September  that  he  had  passed  the  farthest  settlements  of  the 
colony,  then  extending  in  that  direction  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles 
from  Adelaide.  Some  interest  attaches  to  these  remoter  parts  of  the 
colony,  as  exhibiting  extremes  of  flood  and  arid  sterility.  Twenty  years 
before,  Eyre  had  seen  and  described  a  kind  of  inland  sea,  shallow  appa- 
rently, but  of  vast  expanse,  being  twenty  miles  wide,  and  extending,  in  a 
horseshoe  or  serpentine  form,  four  hundred  miles  into  the  interior.  He 
named  this  watery  expanse  Lake  Torrens,  and  Lake  Torrens  has  ever 
since  flgured  upon  our  maps  with  a  vague  and  mysterious  outline  that 
has  been  gradually  softening  into  those  uncertain  marks  that  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  traditionary  and  mythic.  The  sea  in  qtiestion  was  the 
sudden  effect  of  heavy  rains — such,  in  fact,  as  M'Kinlay's  party  encoun- 
tered farther  on  the  journey — upon  which  occasion,  according  to  Mr. 
Davis,  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  their  little  canvas  camp  was  sent 
flying  in  all  directions  by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  .  But  before  this 
occurred,  where  Lake  Torrens  should  have  been  there  was  nothing  but  a 
dry  desert.  ^'  Got  all  safe  across  the  Lake  Torrens,"  says  the  explorer 
on  the  27th  of  September,  *'  no  water  being  at  our  crossing,  nor  in 
view."  ''Made  an  early  start,"  Mr.  Davis  records,  '' across  the  Fifty 
Miles'  Desert,  and  there  certainly  could  not  have  been  found  a  more  ap- 
propriate name."  There  were  lakes,  however,  in  the  northerly  part  of 
the  region  in  question  even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  lii'st  of  which 
was  called  Lake  Hope,  and  the  expedition  entered  at  the  same  time  a 
country  remarkable  for  many  such  sheets  of  water,  and  for  a  soil  clothed 
with  luxuriant  grass  whenever  the  supplies  of  rain  gave  support  to  vege- 
table life,  but  at  other  times  parched  and  waste  with  the  excessive  heat 
of  summer.  Tho  expedition  halted  some  time  at  one  of  these  lakes,  called 
Buchanan,  while  its  leader  explored  the  regions  around,  and  more  parti- 
cularly followed  up  some  supposed  traces  of  the  missing  party  under 
Burke,  tliat  had  been  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  natives.  He  re- 
ceived, however,  intelligence  that  the  fate  of  the  party  had  been  ascer- 
tained in  the  midst  of  these  very  researches. 
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'  M'Kinlay  resolved,  notwithstanding  this  sad  news,  to  persevere  in  his 
journey  across  Australia,  although  its  chief  ohject  was  thus  defeated,  the 
expedition  having  heen  fully  fitted  out  for  such  a  contingency.  It  is  to 
he  remarked  that  the  natives  were  found  to  be,  comparatively  speaking, 
exceedingly  numerous  amongst  the  lakes  and  creeks  of  this  peculiar 
region.  As  many  as  from  two  to  three  hundred  would  be  found  around 
some  one  of  the  lakes,  and  from  four  to  five  hundred  upon  a  creek,  all 
being  in  good  physical  condition,  and  apparently  amply  supplied  with 
food,  chiefly  the  fish  of  these  waters.  There  seemed  to  be  large  numbers 
to  the  eastward,  upon  the  Cooper  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  some  of  whom 
on  one  occasion,  during  M*Kin lay's  search  at  Lake  Massacre,  were  dis- 
posed to  be  hostile.  The  expedition  found  the  grave  of  a  white  man  on 
the  shores  of  this  lake  with  an  ill-omened  name,  and,  opening  it,  they 
found  the  body  of  a  European,  enveloped  in  a  flannel  shirt  with  short 
sleeves,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  stroke  of  an  instrument  of  semicircular 
form,  which  the  natives  use  as  a  sword.  After  this  they  found  hair  of 
two  colours ;  but  they  found  no  more  remains  of  bodies,  a  circumstance 
accounted  for  by  a  native  saying  that  they  had  eaten  them.  The 
natives  in  the  neighbourhood,  headed  by  a  savage  called  Keri  Keri,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  a  previous  encounter  with  Europeans,  made  an 
onslaught  on  the  expedition  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  looking  upon 
them,  indeed,  as  an  easy  prey  ;  but  they  were  repelled  by  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, of  which,  no  doubt,  many  felt  the  effects,  although  their  ferocious 
leader  is  supposed  to  have  escaped. 

The  accounts  given  us  of  the  natives,  their  friendly,  mischievous,  or 
hostile  purposes,  are  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  somewhat  various  and  contra- 
dictory. They  have  the  qualities  common  to  most  savages,  as  well  as  to 
some  secluded  peoples,  of  a  dislike  to  be  intruded  upon  by  outside  and 
unknown  persons,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  come  to 
them  with  sickly  unnatural  skins,  and  vrith  uncouth,  anomalous,  un- 
kangaroo-looking  attendant  quadrupeds.  Travellers  and  their  temporary 
camps  are  also  often  in  the  way  of  the  natives,  disturbing  their  fishing 
and  other  arrangements.  The  desire  to  appropriate  is  remarkably  strong 
in  these  savages,  from  the  absence  of  all  moral  control,  and  from  the 
state  of  privation  in  which  they  live.  Portable  property  of  any  kind  is  a 
sad  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  aboriginal  virtues.  The  kindness 
shown  by  the  Cooper's  Creek  natives  to  King,  the  survivor  of  Burke's 
party,  as  well  as  their  sympathising  lament  over  the  body  of  Burke,  are 
as  rare  as  they  are  pleasing  and  encouraging  traits.  But  how  many  ex- 
peditions in  North  Australia,  previous  to  Landsborough's  repulse  at 
Barkly  Land,  have  been  driven  back  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives  ? 
Yet  Mr.  Westgarth  would  have  us  believe  that  a  persistently  hostile  cha- 
racter like  that  of  Keri  Keri,  encountered  at  Lake  Massacre — "a  kind 
of  Australian  Hannibal,  as  he  seemed,  in  his  mortal  antipathy  to  those 
intruding  Romans,  the  colonists" — is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

In  estimating  the  numbers  of  these  natives,  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  they  were  not  stationary  at  the  place  where  they 
were  respectively  seen.  They  doubtless  wandered  freely  about  over  a 
^certain  range  of  country  occupied  by  tribes  mutually  friendly  or  connected 
with  each  other,  so  that  bodies  of  natives  successively  met  with  may  have 
eonsbted,  to  some  extent,  of  those  who  had  been  previously  seen.  Thus, 
at  Lake  Jeannie  many  **  old  friends"  came  about  whose  acquaintance  had 
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been  made  at  Lake  Buchaaan,  .fifty  nules  away.  We  mtnt  also  bear  in 
ibmd  that  Stuart,  in  bis  preoeding  expedition  in  these  latitvdes,  cotdd  see 
no  aborigines,  a  eirouaistanee  aUaded  to  by  M^lQnlay^as  oiosit  unaeoonnt- 
^le.  On  the  whole,  faosKever,  these  later  Australian  «cpedi<son8  warn 
ns  that  we  must  extmid  somewhat  our  estimates^  -vague  as  diey  previously 
were,  of  the  Australian  aboriginal  population,  and  no  longer  imagine  that 
an  area  equal  to  two-thirds  that  of  Europe  had  contained,  before  the 
inroad  of  our  eolonisation,  jio  more  than  about  two  hundfed  thousand 
human  betogs* 

Quitting  the  lake  region,  die  party  had  to  pass  through  Sturt't 
'^  Desert,''  ^7^^^  north  and  west  of  their  position.  Eaplorers  since  Sturt 
have  successively  contracted  the  dimennoos,  and  mitigated  the  bad  repute 
of  this  region.  While  Eyre,  in  1841,  witnessed  the  effects  of  deluge^ 
Sturt,  four  jears  afterwards,  encountered  the  opposite  extreme^  drougiit? 
And  again,  in  a  region  wtiere  the  latter  had  nearly  perished  with  thirst, 
M^Kinlay  and  his  expedidon  were  all  but  swept  away  by  a  flood.  Had 
these  in  their  turn  of  incident  been  floated  safely  down  for  three  or  four 
hundred  miles,  they  might  have  witnessed  Lake  Torrens  once  more^ 
assuming  its  impromptu  existence ;  only,  however,  to  eufler  an  equally 
rapid  disappearance  under  that  extraordinary  evaporative  power  of  the 
Australian  atmosphere  alluded  to  by  Waterhouse,  M^Kiaiay,  and  West- 
garth.  It  is  questionai^e  if  civilisation  might  not  avaii  itself  of  these 
floods  to  establish  permanent  reservoirs  on  a  lacustrine  scale.  This 
flooded  state  of  the  country  compelled  the  party  to  make  a  considen^le 
detour  to  the  eastward  or  right  of  the  intended  direction,  which  they  had 
afterwards  to  rectify  as  they  proceeded  northwards. 

Emerging  from  this  region  of  inundation  in  about  25  deg.  soutk  lati- 
tude, an  extensive  country  of  high  promise  was  passed  through,  consist- 
ing in  a  great  degree  of  grassy  plains,  intersected  by  rivers,  and  bounded 
bj  hilly  ranges.  The  abundance  of  water,  indeed,  suggests  that  this  par- 
ticular season  may  have  been  one  of  unusual  moisture.  The  travellers 
were  impeded  by  swamps,  and  while  in  the  daytime  the  air  was  perfumed 
by  the  odour  of  innumerable  flowers,  in  the  night  it  was  infested  by  etitt 
more  numerous  mosquitoes.  Patches  of  scrub,  too,  were  not  •unfrequent^ 
and  the  ever-recurring  spinifex  grass  indicated  its  accompanying  ^KXir 
«oil.  What  appeared  to  be  the  dividing  range  of  the  conniry  was  passed 
about  latitude  22  deg.,  a  little  farther  north  than  Stuart  found  in  his  line 
of  march,  seven  or  eight  degrees  to  the  westward.  The  dividing  range 
of  Central  Australia  m«.y,  indeed,  now  be  traced  pretty  accurately  by 
Mount  Denison,  Mount  Gwyne,  and  Central  Mount  Stuart  to  ^ 
Hamilton,  Kirby  (so  named  from  a  lost  man),  Williams,  and  M^£:inlsy 
ranges,  with  abundant  emus,  bustards  (commonly  called  wild  tmrkeys), 
and  kangaroos,  passed  h'^  M'Kinlay,  and  thenoe  by  the  thick  group 
variously  named  by  Burke  and  Wills,  Mount  Nicholson,  Mount  Standish^ 
Mount  Murray,  &c.,  and  finally  to  the  range  of  which  Mount  Rodney 
constitutes  the  culminating  point  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Cooper  fiiver 
and  the  iBelyando. 

After  passing  the  tropical  Ikie,  and  entering  what  is  geographicfdly 
tropical  Australia,  the  aspect  of  the  eountry  did  ^not  gpeatly  vary  unlxi 
quite  near  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  No  eountry,  pedoaps,  retains  its 
Atmilarity  of  feature  throughofut  so  great  an  area,  and  through  ao  many 
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degrees  of  latitude,  as  Australia.  A  cfaaoge  of  country  cnly  begins  where 
the  regular  rains  of  a  tropical  season  call  fortli  a  profuse  vegetation,  and 
create  a  more  uniformly  good  soil  than  is  found  under  the  precarious 
climatic  conditioBS  of  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

The  rirer  Lttohardt  was  struck  on  the  6th  of  May^  in  about  19  deg. 
south  latitude,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
stream  was  at  this  p<nnt  only  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  wide,  but  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  Gulf  the  bed  was  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  about  half  this  space  was  filled  with  water.  There  was 
a  large  sand-pit  at  this  place,  a  feature  that  indicated  the  tidal  influence, 
and  a  tidal  rise  of  four  feet  was  observed,  M'Kinlay  proceeded  north- 
-wards  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  country  would  allow,  but  he  was  at  length 
arrested  by  interposing  deep  and  broad  mangrove  creeks  and  boggy  flats. 
At  this  point  he  judged  the  sea  to  be  still  four  to  five  miles  distant,  and 
observed  a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  from  ten  to  eleven  feet.  This  was  on 
the  19th  of  May,  and  on  the  21st  the  party  commenced  the  return  hom&. 
unofd,  which  the  leader  had  already  decided  should  be  by  way  of  Port 
Denison  and  the  ^eastern  colonies. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  this  the  direction  of  their 
return,  the  country  preserved  the  general  Australian  character.  Beyond 
that  distance,  and  nearly  to  the  sea-coast,  it  presented  an  almoet  con 
tinuous  succession  of  hill  ranges,  a  country  very  difficult  for  progress, 
and  where  the  vemaining  bullocks,  horses,  and  camels  of  the  expedition 
rapidly  sank  under  their  increased  toils.  The  fine  river  Burdekin  (of 
which  the  Belyando,  before  noticed,  is  a  tributary),  was  made  on  the  5th 
July  in  about  19  deg.  south  latitude,  and  145  deg.  east  longitude 
(McKinlay's  return  route  is  incorrectly  given  in  the  map  attached  to 
Burke  and  Wills's  journey)  ;  at  which  point  it  presented  a  fast-running 
stream  twenty  yards  wide,  and  knee-deep  of  water.  Following  its  course^ 
a  party  of  natives  were  disturbed  in  the  act  of  cooking  food,  which  con- 
sisted of  roasted  roots  and  a  kind  of  fruit.  The  deserted  board  was 
promptly  cleared  by  our  travellers,  who,  by  this  time,  reduced  to  dead 
horse  and  camel  flesh,  found  the  native  larder  fully  as  attractive  as  their 
own.  Hills,  rocks,  and  boulders  obstructing  their  side  of  the  river,  they 
had  to  seek  a  crossing,  which  was,  however,  found  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  three  or  four  full-grown  alligators.  One  of  these  brutes  was  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet  long.  A  raft  had  to  be  constructed,  which  the  party  had 
to  push  over  wading  and  swimming.  It  was  a  fearful  day^s  work,  but 
all  the  party  and  the  remaining  horses  were  got  over  in  safety.  The 
incident  is  the  subject  of  an  amusing  illustration  in  Mr.  Davis's  work. 

The  marks  of  dray-wheels  and  bullocks'  feet— -those  sure  indications  of 
pastoral  settlement — ^were  repeatedly  passed  as  the  travellers  descended 
the  Burdekin;  but  although  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
once  more  amongst  the  habitations  of  their  countrymen,  they  were  never 
fortunate  in  coming  upon  any  station,  and  they  were  too  apprehensive  to 
deviate  from  the  direct  course  for  any  special  search.  It  was  only  after 
leaving  the  river  at  the  point  where  it  makes  its  great  sweep  from  a  south- 
east to  a  north-east  direction,  that  in  their  course  for  Port  Denison  they 
at  length  descried  one  of  these  pastoral  homesteads.  This  station  was 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  port,  and  belonged  to  Messrs.  Harvey  and 
Somers,  who  received  the  party  with  the  full  measure  of  squatting  hos- 
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pitalities.  The  nefw  settlement  of  Bowen,  upon  Port  Denison,  is,  for  the 
present,  the  frontier  township  upon  the  advancing  wave  of  colonisation 
northwards.  From  this  remote  outport  M*Kinlay  and  his  party  gradu- 
ally made  their  way  southwards  through  the  three  intervening  colonies 
of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  with  little  other  impe- 
diment than  the  repeated  g^atulations  and  fetes  awarded  them  by  the 
colonists.  An  enormous  space  still  remains  to  be  explored  in  Central 
Western  Australia;  whether  it  will  be  more  diversi6ed  in  its  aspect  and 
structure,  better  and  more  permanently  watered,  with  choicer  spots  for 
agricultural  and  pastoral  settlements  than  the  central  and  the  easterly 
interior  of  the  continent,  remains  to  be  determined.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  curiosity  of  geographers,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  colonists,  will  be 
soon  responded  to  by  successful  exploration.  In  the  mean  time,  a  tolerably 
accurate  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  general  character  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia, as  also  of  the  watershed  west  of  the  great  easterly  dividing  range. 
These  extensive  regions  present,  no  doubt,  many  districts  favourable  for 
pastoral  stations,  and  a  few  that  hold  out  fair  promises  to  the  agriculturist; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  the  aspect  varies  so  much— flooded  at  one  season, 
dried  up  and  waterless  at  another — with  as  yet  no  lines  of  communica- 
tion, that  the  prospects  of  proximate  settlement  are  by  no  means  cheering. 
The  progress  of  such  will  no  doubt  be  safe  and  sure,  advancing  at  first 
along  the  course  of  the  perennial  streams  and  rivers,  and  then  branching 
off  into  more  sequestered  yet  no  doubt  available  and  charming  localities 
— ^little  oases  of  fertility  and  prosperity  amidst  a  Sahara  of  rock,  sand, 
and  scrub. 


HOMO  HOMINUM  DJSMON. 

BY  M.  C.  HOUSTOUN. 

"  I  CANNOT  have  my  promised  dress  ?    My  lovely  rose-trimmed  gown  ?" 

Cried  a  fair  and  noble  lady  at  the  West-end  of  the  town. 

"  On  an  evening,  too,  when  every  one  will  put  on  something  new 

Don't  tell  me,  Madame  Virginie,  that  your  shop-girls  are  too  few. 

When  you  charge  me  so  outrageously — a  thirty  guinea  dress ! 

I  am  certain  Mrs.  Murray  would  have  made  it  me  for  less  l" 

"  Milady,  I  beg  your  pardon — I'm  exceedingly  distress'd. 

Your  la'yship  may  be  certain  I  will  do  my  very  best. 

The  order  came  so  verif  late,  and  one  young  person's  ill. 

But  by  working  all  the  night,  milady,  you  will  have  your  ball-dress  still.* 

Milady's  dress  came  home  in  time,  and  joyously  she  wore 
The  flowing  lace  and  furbelows  that  swept  along  the  floor. 

No  thought  of  toilwom  milliners 

Could  fill  a  mind  so  gay  as  liers. 

When  gleaming  in  the  dazzling  light, 

Her  diamonds  shone  so  rare  and  bright. 
And  sweetest  flowers  bloomed  on  bosoms  young  and  fair. 
While  strains  of  merry  music  were  floating  through  the  air. 
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"Do  not  wake  me  in  the  morning — ^let  me  sleep  till  mid-day's  past 

The  cotillon  was  so  endless  that  I'm  tired  out  at  last. 

There's  a  breakfast,  too,  at  Four  at  the  Duke  of  Fattenmarrow's, 

And  a  concert  in  the  evening  at  Lady  Pluman  Carrow's." 

So  upon  her  lace-trimmed  pillow  Milady  laid  her  head. 

And  the  kindly  God  of  Slumber  closed  his  wings  above  her  bed. 

But  whilst  she's  rolling  slowly  alonff  Pleasure's  easy  road, 

There  are  eight-and-twenty  dressmakers  in  her  Magazin  de  Modes ; 

Eifjht-and-twenty  English  girls  with  faces  thin  and  wan. 

Stitching  the  seams  of  ladies'  skirts,  and  sewing  the  roses  on : 

Thinking  of  the  sunshine  that  does  not  shine  for  them. 

And  of  tlie  pleasant  summer  air,  as  they  turn  the  endless  hem,   . 

'*  Oh.  Anna,  take  this  velvet  train,  and  plait  the  gathers  in. 
My  fingers  tremble  so,  I  cannot  hold  a  needle  or  a  pin ; 
The  room  is  turning  round  with  me,  and  all  your  faces  seem 
As  if  I  did  not  see  them  really,  but  only  in  a  dream," 

They  worked  throughout  the  weary  day — worked  through  the  summer  night. 

On  beauteous  di-esses,  pink  and  blue,  soft  violet  and  white, 

Eor  a  Drawing-room  would  be  held  next  day,  and  all  the  ladies  chose 

To  wear  on  that  occasion  their  very  best  new  clothes. 

They  had  no  time  for  resting,  for  a  smile  or  for  a  sigh, 

Eor  ladies  must  be  decked,  though  dressmakers  may  die ; 

And  the  morning  sun  was  gleaming  on  the  last  fresh-finished  gown. 

Ere  the  fifty-six  poor  trembling  hands  could  lay  their  needles  down. 

The  grateful  darkness  came  at  last,  and  wearily  they  stole 

To  claim  of  blessed  Slumber  their  wretched  nightly  dole, 

In  the  room  where  eight-and-twenty  girls,  all  closely  packed  together, 

Lay  panting  for  their  breath  in  the  sultry  summer  weather. 

"  Anna !  my  work  is  nearly  done,"  one  pale-faced  victim  sighed ; 
"  Sit  near  me,  dear,  and  please  to  tell  my  mother  how  I  died. 
I  shall  never  see  her  face  again — I  wish  I'd  never  come 
To  learn  to  be  a  milliner,  so  far  away  from  home. 
I  try  to  think  of  God,  dear,  to  think  about  my  sins,  * 
£ut  everywhere  I  seem  to  see  the  needles  and  the  pins. 
And  all  the  ladies'  silks  keep  rustling  round  my  bed — 
It  will  be  nice  and  quiet,  dear,  when  I  am  lying  dead." 

They  watched  beside  the  patient  girl  as  the  short  night  waned  away. 
Watched  her  till  the  distant  east  was  faintly  streaked  with  grey; 
They  did  not  think  her  near  her  end — they  had  been  so  often  ill— 
But  only  very  tired— she  lay  so  white  and  still. 

That  day  when  loud  the  signal  rang  for  work  to  be  begun. 

The  eight-and-twenty  tired  girls  were  ready — all  but  one! 

But  she  had  ^ne,  whilst  others  slept^  where  there  is  endless  day, 

Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  tears  are  wiped  away ! 
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THE  SHADOW   OF  ASHLYDIAT. 

FABflT  THE  TWEITTT^POTJETH. 

I. 

GOHHOnON  AT  ABHLTDTAT; 

A  I'EW  days  went  on,  and  they  wrought  a  rapid  change  in  Mrs. 
George  Godolphin.  She  grew  weaker  and  weaker :  she  grew — ^it  was 
apparent  now  to  Mr.  Snow  as  it  was  to  Margery — ^nearer  and  nearer 
to  that  vault  in  the  churchyard  of  All  Souls'.  There  could  no  longer 
be  any  indecision  or  uncertainty  as  to  her  taking  the  voyage :  the  pro- 
babilities were,  that  before  the  «hip  was  ready  to  sail  all  sailing  in  this 
world  for  Maria  would  be  over.  And  rumours,  faint,  doubtful,  very 
much  discredited  rumours  of  this  state  of  things,  began  to  circulate  in 
Prior's  Ash. 

Discredited  because  people  were  so  unprepared  for  it.  Mrs.  Qeorge 
Godolphin  had  been  delicate  since  the  birth  of  her  baby,  as  was  known 
to  everybody,  but  not  a  soul,  relatives,  friends,  or  strangers,  had  cast 
a  suspicion  to  danger.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  supposed  that  she  was 
about  to  depart  on  that  Indian  voyage :  and  ill-natured  spirits  jerked 
up  their  heads  and  said  it  was  fine  to  be  Mrs.  Gborge  G-odolphin,  to 
tumble  upon  her  legs  again  and  go  out  to  lead  a  grand  life  in  India, 
after  ruining  half  Prior's  Ash.  How  she  was  misjudged !  how  many 
more  unhappy  wives  have  been,  and  will  be  again,  misjudged  by  the 
world ! 

One  dreary  afternoon,  as  the  dusk  was  coming  on,  Margery,  not 
stopping,' or  perhaps  not  caring  to  put  anything  upon  herself,  but 
having  hastily  wrapped  up  Miss  Meta,  went  quickly  down  the  garden 
path,  leading  that  excitable  and  chattering  demoiselle  by  the  hand. 
Curious  news  had  reached  the  ears  of  Margery.  Their  landlady's  son 
had  come  in,  describing  the  town  as  being  in  a  strange  commotion  in 
consequence  of  something  which  had  happened  at  Ajshlydyat.  Bumour 
set  it  down  as  nothing  less  than  murder ;  and  according  to  the  boy's 
account,  all  Prior's  A^h  was  flocking  up  to  the  place  to  see  and  to 
hear. 

Margery  turned  wrathful  at  the  news.  Murder  at  Ashlydyat !  The 
young  gentleman  was  too  big  to  be  boxed  or  shaken  for  saying  it,  but 
he  persisted  in  his  story,  and  Margery  in  her  curiosity  went  out  to 
see  with  her  own  eyes.  "  The  people  are  running  past  the  top  of  this 
road  in  crowds,"  he  said  to  her. 

Not  in  "  crowds,"  certainly.  Tongues  are  exaggeratory  as  rumour 
is  false.  When  Margery  reached  the  top  of  the  road,  several  idlers 
undoubtedly  were  hastening  past  in  the  direction  of  Ashlydyat,  but 
not  so  very  many.  Margery,  pouncing  upon  one  and  upon  another, 
contrived  to  obtain  a  pretty  correct  account  of  the  actual  facts. 

For  some  days  past,  workmen  had  been  employed,  digging  up  the 
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Dark  Plain  bj  the  orders  of  Lord  Averil.  As  lie  had  told  Cecil  weeks 
before,  his  intention  was  completely  to  renovate  it ;  to  do  away  entirely 
with  its  past  ill  character  and  send  its  superstition  to  the  winds.  The 
archway  was  being  taken  down,  the  gorse-bushes  were  being  nprooted, 
the  whole  surface,  in  fiict,  was  being  dug  np.  He  intended  to  build  an 
extensive  Bummer4iou6e  where  the  archway  had  been,  and  to  make  the 
plain  a  flower-garden,  a  playground  for  children  when  they  should  be 
Bom  to  Asfalydyat :  and  it  appeased  that  in  digdng  that  afternoon 
under  the  archway,  the  men  had  come  upon  a  human  ^skeleton,  or 
rather  upon  the  bones  of  what  had  once  been  a. skeleton.  This  was 
the  whole  foundation  for  the  rumour  and  the  '^  murder." 

As  Margmy  stood,  about  to  turn  home  again,  vexed  for  having  been 
brought  out  in  the  cold  for  nothing  more,  and  intending  to  give  a  few 
oomplim^itaiT  thanks  for  it  to  the  young  man  who  had  been  the 
means  of  sending  her,  she  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Crosse.  That  gentle- 
man, whose  residence  was  situated  about  three  miles  from  Frier's  Ash, 
had  been  living  at  it  since  his  return,  the  night  you  saw  him  coming 
from  the  rail  when  he  was  met  by  Charlotte  Fain.  He  had  been  fre- 
quently at  Ashlydyat,  had  been  a  closer  friend  of  Thomas  GodolphinVi 
than  ever ;  but  not  the  slightest  notice  had  he  taken  of  George  or  hia 
!wife.  His  opinion  of  George  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be,  and  he 
4id  not  seek  to  conceal  it.  How  he  would  have  reconciled  himself  to 
meet  him  at  the  funeral  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented Mr.  Crosse's  attendance  at  it.  For  a  day  or  two  before  Thomas 
(Godolphin's  death  and  a  week  after  it,  he  was  laid  up  with  gout,  and 
unable  to  leave  his  house.     Now  he  was  out  again. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Margery  ?"  he  said,  lifting  up  Meta  at  the  same 
time  to  kiss  her,  for  the  young  lady  had  been  an  uncommon  favourite 
of  his  in  the  old  days  at  the  bank,  and  he  used  to  lavish  presents  upon 
her,  just  for  the  sake  of  watching  her  delight  at  their  reception.  *'  Are 
you  going  up  to  Ashlydyafc  with  the  rest  ?" 

"  Not  I,  th&  simpk^ns !"  was  Margery's  free  rejoinder.  **  I'll  be 
bound  it's  nothing  but  the  bones  of  some  poor  old  donkey  that  they've 
found — the  animals  used  to  stray  sometimes  on  to  the  Dark  Plain. 
And  me  to  have  been  brought  out  from  home  by  their  folly,  leaving 
my  mistress  aU  alone ! — and  she's  not  in  a  state  to  be  left.** 

^'  Is  she  ill  P"  asked  Mr.  Crosse. 

'^  III !"  returned  Margery,  not  at  all  pleased  at  the  question.  '^  Yes^ 
air,  she  is  ill.    I  thought  everybody  knew  that.** 

"  When  does  she  start  for  India  ?" 

^  She  don't  start  at  all.  She'll  be  starting  soon  for  a  place  a  little 
bit  nearer.  Here !  you  run  on  and  open  the  gate,"  added  Margery, 
whisking  Meta  from  Mr.  Crosse's  hand  and  sending  her  down  the  lane 
out  of  hearing.  *'  She'll  -soon  be  where  Mr.  Thomas  Gt)dolphin  is,  sir^ 
instead  of  being  marched  off  in  a  ship  to  India,"  continued  thewoman^ 
turning  to  Mr.  Crosse  confidentially. 

He  felt  greatly  shocked.  In  his  own  mind,  he,  as  many  others,  had 
associated  Maria  with  her  husband,  in  regard  to  the  aummer's  work, 
in  a  lofty,  scornful,  hold-myself-off  sort  of  way :  but  it  did  shock  him 
to  hear  that  she  was  in  frar  of  death'.  It  is  most  wonderful  how  our 
feelings  towards  others  soften,  when  we  find  they  and  their  short- 
comings are  about  to  be  taken  from  us  to  a  more  merciful  Judge. 
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."  But  whati  is  the  matter  with  her,  Margery  p"  Mr.  Crosse  asked ; 
for  it  happened  that  he  had  not  heard  the  ominous  rumours  that  were 
beginning  to  circulate  in  Prior's  Ash. 

"/  don't  know  what's  the niatter with  her,"  returned  Margery.  "I 
don't  believe  old  Snow  knows  it,  either.  I  suppose  the  worry  and 
misfortunes  have  been  too  much  for  her ;  that  she  couldn't  bear  up 
again  'em.  They  fell  upon  nobody,  unless  it  was  Mr.  Thomas  G-odol- 
phin,  as  they  have  fell  upon  her,  and  she's  just  one  to  break  her  heart 
over  'em.  She  and  him  nave  been  expiating  another's  folly :  he  is  in 
his  grave,  and  she's  a  going  to  it." 

Mr.  Crosse  walked  mechanically  by  the  side  of  Margery  down  the 
lane.  It  was  not  his  way,  and  perhaps  he  was  unconscious  that  he 
took  it ;  he  walked  by  her  side,  listening. 

*'  He'll  have  to  go  by  himself  now — ^and  me  to  have  been  getting  up 
all  my  cotton  gowns  for  the  start !  Serve  him  right !  for  ever  tiunk- 
ing  of  taking  out  that  dear  little  lamb  amid  elephants  and  savages !" 

Mr.  Crosse  was  perfectly  aware  that  Margery  alluded  to  her  master 
*-his  own  bSte  noire  since  the  explosion.  But  he  did  not  choose  to 
descant  upon  his  gracelessness  to  Margery.  *'  Can  nothing  be  done  for 
Mrs.  George  Godolphin  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  expect  not,  sir.  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  her  that  can 
be  laid  hold  of,"  resentfully  spoke  Margery,  "  no  malady  to  treat. 
Snow  says  he  can't  do  anything,  and  he  brought  Dr.  Beale  in  the  other 
day:  and it» seems  he  can't  do  nothing,  either." 

Meta  had  gained  the  gate,  flung  it  open  in  obedience  to  orders,  and 
now  came  running  bacL  Mr.  Crosse  took  her  hand  and  went  on 
trith  her.  Was  he  purposing  to  pay  a  visit  to  George  Gt>dolphin's 
wife  P    It  seemed  so. 

It  was  quite  dusk  when  they  entered.  Maria  was  lying  on  the  sofa, 
with  a  warm  woollen  coverlid  drawn  over  her.  There  was  no  light  in 
the  room  save  that  given  out  by  the  fire,  but  its  blaze  fell  directly  on 
her  face.  Mr.  Crosse  stood  and  looked  at  it,  shocked  at  the  ravages ; 
at  the  tale  it  told.  All  kinds  of  unpleasant  pricks  were  sending  their 
darts  through  his  conscience.  He  had  been  holding  himself  aloof  in 
his  assumed  superiority,  his  haughty  condemnation,  while  she  had  been 
going  to  the  grave  with  her  breaking  heart. 

Had  she  wanted  things  that  money  could  procure?' had  she  wanted 
food?  Mr.  Crosse  actually  began  to  ask  himself  the  question,  as  the 
wan  aspect  of  the  white  face  grew  and  grew  upon  him :  and  in  the 
moment  he  quite  loathed  the  thought  of  his  well*8tored  coffers.  He 
remembered  what  a  good,  loving,  gentle  woman  this  wife  of  George 
Godolphin's  had  always  been,  this  dutiful  daughter  of  All  Souls' 
pastor :  and  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Crosse  began  to  separate  her  from 
her  husband's  misdoings,  to  awake  to  the  conviction  that  the  burden 
and  sorrow  laid  upon  her  had  been  enough  to  bear,  without  the  world 
meting  out  its  harsh  measure  of  blame  by  way  of  increase. 

He  sat  down  quite  humbly,  saying  "  hush"  to  Meta.  Maria  had 
dropped  into  one  of  those  delirious  sleeps:  they  came  on  more 
frequently  now,  and  would  visit  her  at  the  dusk  hour  of  the  evening 
as  well  as  at  night :  and  the  noise  of  their  entrance  had  failed  to  arouse 
her.    Margery,  however^  came  bustling  in. 
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"  It's  Mr.  Crosse,  ma'am." 

She  partially  awoke.  Only  partially :  turned  on  the  pillow,  opened 
her  eyes,  and  held  out  her  hand.  He  leaned  over  her,  and  spoke  in  a 
very  kind  voice  as  he  took  it. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  see  you  like  this,  Mrs,  George  Gk)dolphin.  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  so  ill.    Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"  If  I  could  pay  Mrs,  Bond,"  she  answered.  "  She  is  so  poor !  If 
I  could  but  pay  her  before  the  ship  sails !" 

Mr.  Crosse  saw  the  state  of  things  instantly — that  she  was  under 
the  influence  of  some  vivid  dream.  Margery  spoke  in  a  louder  key, 
and  advanced  to  shake  up  the  sofa  pillow.  "  You'd  be  better  sitting 
up,  ma'am.  It's  Mr.  Crosse:  don't  you  know  himp  Me  and  the 
child  met  him  out  there,  and  he  come  in  with  us  to  see  you." 
.  It  had  the  desired  effect,  completely  arousing  her :  and  Maria,  a 
faint  hectic  of  surprise  coming  into  her  cheeks,  sat  up  and  let  him  take 
her  hand.  "  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you  once 
again,"  she  said. 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  and  tell  me  how  ill  you  were  ?"  burst  forth 
Mr.  Crosse,  forgetting  how  exceedingly  ill  such  a  procedure  would 
have  accorded  with  his  own  line  of  holding  aloft  in  condemnatory 
superiority. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  might,  had  things  been  as  they  used  to  be. 
Eut  people  do  not  care  to  come  near  me  now." 

^'  And  it  was  not  your  fault !"  cried  Mr.  Crosse  in  his  heat,  in  his 
self-reproach. 

*'  No,  it  was  not  my  fault,"  she  sadly  answered,  believiug  he  had 
spoken  it  as  a  question.  '^  I  knew  nothing  about  it  any  more  than 
the  greatest  stranger.  The  blow  fell  upon  me  as  startlingly  as  it  fell 
upon  the  rest." 

''  I  am  going  in  the  ship,  Mr.  Crosse.  I  am  going  to  ride  upon  an 
elephant  and  to  have  parrots.     I'm  going  to  take  my  dolls." 

He  laid  his  hand  kindly  upon  the  chattering  child :  but  he  turned  to 
Maria,  his  voice  dropping  to  a  whisper.  '^  What  shall  you  do  with 
her  P     Shall  you  send  her  out  without  you  P" 

The  question  struck  upon  the  one  chord  of  her  heart  that  for  the 
last  day  or  two,  since  her  own  hopeless  state  grew  more  palpable,  had 
been  strung  to  the  utmost  tension.  What  was  to  become  of  Meta— 
of  the  cherished  child  whom  she  must  leave  behind  her  P  Her  face 
grew  moist,  her  bosom  heaved,. and  she  suddenly  pressed  her  hands 
upon  it  as  if  they  could  still  its  wild  and  painful  beating.  Mr.  Crosse, 
blaming  himself  for  asking  it,  blaming  himself  for  many  other  things, 
took  her  hands  within  his,  and  said  he  would  come  in  and  see  her  in 
the  morning,  she  seemed  so  fatigued  then. 

But,  low  as  the  question  had  been  put,. Miss  Meta  heard  it;  heard 
it  and  understood  its  purport.  Bely  upon  it,  children  understand  far 
more  than  we  give  them  credit  for.  She  entwined  her  pretty  arms 
within  her  mamma's  dress  as  Mr.  Crosse  went  out,  and  raised  her 
wondering  eyes. 

''  What  did  he  mean  p    You  are  coming  too,  mamma !" 

She  drew  the  little  upturned  face  close  to  hers,  she  laid  her  white 
cheek  upon  the  golden  nair.    The  very  excess  of  pain  that  was  rending 
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her  acbiDg  bearfc  caused  her  to  speak  with  unnatural  stilkiess.  Not 
that  she  could  speak  at  first :  a  minute  ot  two  had  to  be  given  to 
master  her  emotion. 

^'  I  am  afraid  not,  Meta.     I  think  Gj-od  is  going  to  take  me. 

The  child  made  no  reply.  Her  earnest  eyes  were  kept  wide  open 
with  the  same  wondering  stare.  '^  What  wiU  papa  do  ?"  she  presently 
asked. 

Maria  hastily  passed  her  hand  aoross  her  brow,  as  if  that  recalled 
another  phase  of  the  pain.  Meta's  little  heart  began  to  awell,  and  the 
tears  burst  fori^. 

^'  Don't  go,  mamma  I  Don't  go  away  from  papa  and  Meta !  I  shall 
be  afraid  of  the  elephaiits  wk;hout  you." 

She  pressed  the  child  elosev  and  closer  to  her  beating  heart.  Oh 
the  pain^  the  paia ! — the  pain  of  the  parting  that  wa»  so  soon  to  eome ! 
How  she  beat  down  ite  outward  signs,  how  she  continued  to  speak 
ealmly,  surprised  herself. 

"  Meta,  darling,  I  think  I  have  lately  been  getting  in  spirit  nearer 
and  nearer  to  Ged — aa  XJnde  Thomas  got  near  to  Him ;  and  I  see 
things  iui  a<  diffesrent  lig^  from  what  I  had  used  to  see  them.  I  do  not 
suppose  you  will  go  out  now ;  hut  if  you  should,  Grod  will  take  care  of 
you  amidst  the  elephants  and  all  other  dangers.  I  am  asking  Him 
always ;  and  I  know  He  will  take  charge  of  you  here  Himsdf,  and 
bring  you  to  me  when  your  life  is  over.  There  are  times,  Meta,  as  I 
lie  here  alone,,  when  Gk>d'  seema  to  be  quite  close  to  me^  and  I  have 
learnt  that  there  is  no  friend  on  earth  like  Him.  Meta !  when  my 
heart  is  ready  te*  break  at  leaving  youj  it  is  He  who  whispers  to  me 
that  I  may  larust  all  to  Him^  He  is  listening  to  me  now,  d»ding;  He 
is  quite  cloae;  He  sees  every  one  of  your  tears ;  He  knows  that  I  can 
scarcely  say  this  to  you  for  my  aching  pain,  and  He  will  be  a  more 
loving  preteetor  to  n^  little  metherless  girl  Idian  I  could  have  been.  I 
shall  be  up  there  in  heaven^  waiting  for  you  and  looking  dowii  upon 
you,  and  €h)d  will  be  taking  care  of  you  on  earth." 

Meta  tuxmed  her  ej^w  to  the  uncurtained  window,  looking  up  to  the 
winter  evening  sky.     "  Has  heavm^  got  windows  ?"  riie  asked. 

'^  I  think  it  has.  I  think  that  €toid  leta  as  look  down  <m  the  dear 
ones  we  han^e  left.— At  least — at  least— -it  ia  pleasant  to  think  so  when 
we  are  about  to  kave  them.  Meta,  darling,,  it  can  do  you  no  harm  to 
think  so.  When  maouna  shall  be  gone  to  that  better  pkc^  and  you 
are  left  alone  here,  you  ean.  look  up  often  and  think  of  the  time  that 
you^  wiU  be  going  there.    It  will  soon  com&" 

Perhaps  it.  waa  as  well  that  they  were  interrupted :  these  moments 
are  too  painful  to  be  mueh  prolonged.  Meta  waa  sobbing  with  all  her 
might,  when  her  attention  wi»  dlverfced.  by  a  clash  and  dash  at  the 
gate.  A  carriage  had  bowled  down  the  lane  and  drawn  up  at  it,  almost 
with  the  commoticML'  that  used  to  attend  the  dashing  visits  to  the  bank 
of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Pain.  A  more  sober  equipage  this,  howevei^  with  its 
mourning  appodntmenta,  although  it  bore  a>  coronet  (m  its*  panels.  The 
footman  descended  to  open  the  door,  and  one  lady  stepped  out  of  it. 

'*  It  is  Aunt  Cecily"  odled  cmt  Meta. 

She  rubbed  the  teara  from  her  pretty  ohedcs,  h^  grrof  forgotten, 
child'like^.in  the  new  excitement;  and  few  out  to  meet  Lady  Averil. 
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Maria,  trying  to  look  her  best,  rose  fifom  tile  sofa  and  tottered  forward 
to  receive  her.  Meta  was  pounced  upon  by  Margery  and  carried  off 
to  have  her  tumbled  hair  smoothed ;  and  Lady  Averil  came  in  alone. 

She  threw  back  her  crape  veil  to  kiss  Maria.  She  had  come  down 
foom  Ashlydyat  on  purpose  to  tell  her  the  news  of  the  bones  being 
&und :  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  those  of  the  ill-fated 
!Richard  de  Cooiinina,  which  had  been  so  fruitlessly  searched  for :  and 
Lady  Averil  was  full  of  the  excitement.  Perhaps  it  was^  natural  that 
she  should  be,  being  a  GFodolphin. 

"  It  is  most  strange  that  they  should  be  found  just  now,"  she  c^ed ; 
*'  at  the  very"  time  that  the  Dark  Plain  is  being  done  away  with.  You 
know,  Maria,  the  tradition  always  ran  that  so  long  as  the  bones  re- 
mained unfound,  the  Dark  Plain  would  retain  the  appearance  of  a 
graveyard.  Is  it  not  a  singular  coincidence — that  they  should  be  dis- 
covered at  the  moment  that  the  Plain  is  being  dug  up  ?  Were  Janet 
h^  Ae  TTould  say  how  Btartfingly  aU  the  old.  supentitioa  is  being 
worked  out. 

"  I  think  one  thing  especially  strange — ttiat  they  should  not  have 
been  found  before,"  ob»^ved  Maria.  "  Have  they  not  been  searched 
for  often  P" 

"  I  belieTe  so,"  replied  Cecil.    **  But  they  were  found  under  the 

archway,  immediately  under  it :  and  I  fancy  they  had  always  been 

searched  for  in  the  Dark  Plain.     When  papa  had  the  gorse-busheff 

,  rooted  up  they  were  lo(^ed  for  then  in  all  parts  of  the  Plain,  but  not 

under  the  archway.'* 

"  How  came  Lord  Averil  to  think  of  looking  under  the  archway  ?" 
asked  Maria. 

"  He  did  not  think  of  it.  They  have  bewi  found  unexpectedly ;  they 
were  not  being  searched  for.  The  archway  is  taken  down,  and  they 
were  digging  the  foundation  for  the  new  summer-house,  when  they 
came  upon  tibem.  The  grounde  of  Ashlydyat  have  been  like  a  fair  all 
the  afternoon  widi  people  running  up  k»  see  and  hear,'*  added  Cecil. 
'^Lord  Averil  is  going  to  consult  Mr.  Hastings  about  giving  them 
Christian  burial."  • 

"  It  does  seem  stnmge,"  murmured  Maria.  **  Have  you  written  to 
tell  Janet  ?" 

"  JShO,  I  shall  write  to  her  to-morrow.  I  made  haste  down  to  you. 
Bessy  came  over  from  the  Polly,  but  Lady  Gfodol^hin  would  not  come : 
she  said  she  had  heard  ^Qough  in  her  life  of  the  superstition  of  Ashly- 
dyat.    She  never  liked  it,  you  know,  Maria ;  never  believed  in  it." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  Maria  answered.  "  It  would  anger^  her  when  it 
was  spoken  of;    As  it  angered  papa." 

-  ^  Aa  Qeorge  used  to  pretend  that  it  angered  him.  I  think  it  was 
pretence,  though.  Poor  Thomas  never.  If  he  did  not  op^y  accord 
belief  to  it,  he  never  ridiculed.  How  are  your  preparations  getting 
on,  Maria  ?" 

Maria  was  going  across  the  room  with  feeble^  steps  to  stir  the  fire 
into  a  blaze.  As  the  light  burst  forth,  she  turned  her  face  to  Lady 
Areril  with  a  sort  of  apology. 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  Margery  is  about  that  she  does  not  bring  the 
lamp.    I  am.  receiving  you  but  poorly,  Cecil."' 
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Cecil  smiled.  "  I  think  our  topic,  the  superstition  of  Asbljrdyat,  is 
best  discussed  in  such  light  as  this,  than  in  the  full  glare  of  lamp- 
light." 

But  as  Lady  Averil  spoke  she  was  looking  earnestly  on  Maria.  The 
blaze  had  lighted  up  her  wan  face,  and  Cecil  was  struck  aghast  at  its 
aspect.  Was  it  real  ?— -or  was  it  but  the  effect  cast  by  the  shade  of 
the  firelight  P  Lady  Averil  had  not  heard  of  the  ominous  fears  that 
were  growing  ripe,  and  hoped  it  was  the  latter. 

"  Maria !  are  you  looking  worse  this  evening  ?  Or  is  the  light  de- 
ceiving me  ?" 

"I  dare  say  I  am  looking  worse.  I  am  worse.  I  am  very  ill, 
Cecil." 

"  You  do  not  look  fit  to  embark  on  this  voyage."    . 

Maria  simply  shook  her  head.  She  was  sitting  now  in  an  old- 
fashioned  elbow-chair,  one  white  hand  lying  on  her  black  dress,  the 
other  supporting  her  .chin,  while  the  firelight  played  on  her  wasted 
features. 

"  Would  the  little  change  to  Ashlydyat  benefit  you,  Maria  ?  K  so, 
if  it  would  help  to  give  you  strength  for  your  voyage,  come  to  us  at 
once.  Now,  don't  refuse !  It  will  give  us  so  much  pleasure.  You  do 
not  know  how  Lord  Averil  loves  and  respects  you.  I  think  there  is 
no  one  he  so  respects  as  he  respects  you.    Let  me  take  you  home  with 


me  now." 


Maria's  eyelashes  were  wet  as  she  turned  them  on  her.  "  Thank 
you,  Cecil,  for  your  kindness :  and  Lord  Averil — will  you  tell  him  so 
for  me — I  am  always  thanking  in  my  heart.  I  wish  I  could  go  home 
with  you ;  I  wish  I  could  go  with  a  prospect  of  its  doing  me  good ; 
but  that  is  over.     I  shall  soon  be  in  a  narrower  home." 

Lady  Averil's  heart  stood  still  and  then  bounded  on  again.  ^'  No, 
no !     Surely  you  are  mistaken !     It  cannot  be." 

^'  I  have  suspected  it  long,  Cecil !  but  since  the  last  day  or  two  it- 
has  become  a  certainty,  and  even  Mr.  Snow  acknowledges  it.  About 
this  time  yesterdav,  at  the  dusk  hour,  he  was  sitting  here,  and  I  bade 
him  not  conceal  the  truth  from  me.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  it,  and 
did  not  shrink  from  it ;  and  therefore  it  was  the  height  of  foUy  for  him 
to  pretend  ignorance  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Maria !  And  have  you  no  regret  at  leaving  us  P  .  I  should 
think  it  a  dreadful  thing  if  I  were  going  to  die." 

"  I  have  been  battling  with  my  regrets  a  lonpr  while,"  said  Maria, 
bending  her  head  and  speaking  in  a  low,  subdued  tone.  "  The  leaving 
Meta  is  the  worst.  I  know  not  who  will  take  her,  who  will  protect 
her :  she  cannot  go  with  G-eorge,  without — ^without  a  mother !" 

"  Give  her  to  me,"  feverishly  broke  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Averil. 
"  You  don't  know  how  dearly.  I  have  ever  loved  that  child.  Maria, 
she  shall  never  know  the  want  of  the  good  mother  she  has  lost,  so  far 
as  I  can  supply  your  place,  if  you  will  let  her  come  to  me.  It  is  well 
that  the  only  child  of  the  Godolphins — and  she  is  the  only  one — should 
be  reared  at  Ashlydyat." 

Of  all  the  world,  Maria  could  best  have  wished  Lady  Averil  to  have 
Meta:  and  perhaps  there  had  been  moments  when  in  her  troubled 
imagination  she  had  hoped  it  would  be  so.  But  she  could  not  shut  her* 
eyes  to  its  improbabilities. 
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^'  You  will  be  having  children  of  your  own,  Cecil.  And  there's  Lord 
Averil!" 

"  Lord  Averil  is  over-indulgent  to  me.  I  believe  if  I  wished  to 
adopt  half  a  dozen  children,  he  would  only  smile  and  tell  me  to  get  a 
large  nursery  for  them.  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  like  to  have 
Meta." 

"  Then — if  he  will— oh,  Cecil,  I  should  die  with  less  regret." 

''  Yes,  yes,  that  is  settled.  He  shall  call  and  tell  you  so.  But — 
Maria — is  your  own  state  so  certain  p  Can  nothing  be  done  for  you  ? 
— ^nothing  be  tried  ?*' 

^'  Nothing,  as  I  believe.  Mr.  Snow  cannot  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  me.  The  trouble  has  been  breaking  my  heart,  Cecil :  I 
know  of  nothing  else.  And  since  I  grew  alarmed  about  my  own  state, 
there  has  been  the  thought  of  Meta.  Many  a  time  I  have  been 
tempted  to  wish  that  I  could  have  her  with  me  in  my  coffin." 

"  Aunt  Cecil !  Aunt  Cecil !  How  many  summer-houses  are  there 
to  be.  Aunt  Cecil  ?" 

You  need  not  inquire  whose  interrupting  voice  it  was.  Lady  Averil 
lifted  the  child  on  her  knee,  and  asked  whether  she  would  come  and 
pay  her  a  long,  long  visit  at  Ashlydyat.  Meta  replied  by  inquiring 
into  the  prospect  of  swings  and  doUs'-houses,  and  Cecil  plunged  into 
promises  as  munificently  as  George  could  have  done. 

"  Should  George  not  be  with  you  ?"  she  whispered,  as  she  bent  over 
Maria  previous  to  leaving. 

'^  Yes,  I  am  beginning  to  think  he  ought  to  be  now.  I  intend  to 
write  to  him  to-night :  but  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  him  in  his  prepa- 
rations.    It  will  be  a  blow  to  him," 

"  What !  does  he  not  know  of  it  ?" 

"  Not  yet.  He  thinks  I  am  getting  ready  to  go  out  with  him.  I 
wish  I  could  have  done  it !" 

No,  not  until  the  unhappy  fact  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt  would 
Maria  disturb  her  husband.  And  she  did  it  gently  at  last.  "  I  have 
been  unwilling  to  alarm  you,  George,  and  I  would  not  do  it  now,  but 
that  I  believe  it  is  all  too  certain.  Will  you  come  down  and  see  what 
you  think  of  me  ?  Even  Mr.  Snow  fears  there  is  no  hope  for  me  now. 
Oh,  if  I  could  but  have  gone  with  you !  have  gone  with  you  to  be  your 
ever-loving  wife  still,  in  that  new  land !" 

Lord  Averil  came  in  while  she  was  addressing  the  letter.  Greatly 
shocked,  greatly  grieved  at  what  his  wife  told  him,  he  got  up  from  his 
dinner-table  and  walked  down.  Her  husband  excepted,  there  was  no 
one  whom  Maria  would  have  been  so  pleased  to  see  as  Lord  Averil.  He 
had  not  come  so  much  to  tell  her  that  he  heartily  concurred  in  his 
wife's  offer  with  regard  to  the  child,  though  he  did  say  it,  say  that  she 
should  be  done  by  entirely  as  though  she  were  his  own,  and  his  honest 
honourable  nature  shone  out  of  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  it,  as  to  see  whe- 
ther nothing  could  be  done  for  herself,  to  entreat  her  to  have  further 
advice  called  in. 

"  Dr.  Beale  has  been  here  twice,"  was  her  answer.  '^  He  says  there 
is  no  hope." 

Lord  Averil  held  her  hand  in  his,  as  he  had  taken  it  in  greeting ; 
his  grave  eyes  of  sympathy  were  bent  with  deep  concern  on  her  face. 
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^  Cecil  tfainks  the  tvonble  k«B  keen  too  maA  tor  ywi,"  be  vfaiBpered. 

"  Is  it  80  ?» 

A  lAreak  of  heeiic  ca^ie  ittbo  her  cheek.  ^  Fes,  I  suppose  it  is  that. 
Tom  on  whieh  side  I  would,  there  was  no  oomfbft,  no  hope.  Through- 
oat  it  ail,  I  never  had  a  frieud,  aaiFe  jou,  Lord  Averil:  and  jou  know, 
and  God  knows,  what  you  did  for  us.  I  have  not  recompensed  you:  I 
don't  see  how  I  <»uld  have  leoooipensed  you  had  I  lived:  hot  when  I 
am  gone,  you  will  be  happy  in  Imowing  tiiat  you  tuck  the  greatest 
weight  irom  one  who  was  atricken  by  the  w^rld." 

"  And  it  did  not  save  you !"  he  wailed. 

^'  No,  il;  did  not  save  me.  It  saved  me  £pom  trouble,  but  not,  you 
see,  from  death.    It  must  have  been  G-od's  will  that  it  i^ooid  not." 

"  You  have  been  writing  to  George?"  he  observed,  aeeuig  the  letter 
on  the  table.     "  But  it  w&  not  go  to-night :  it  is  too  iate." 

'^  It  can  go  up  by  to-morrow's  day  mail,  and  he  will  get  it  in  the 
evening.  Perhaps  you  will  post  it  £or  me  as  you  walk  home :  it  will 
save  Margery's  going  out." 

Lord  Averil  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket.  He  stood  looking  at  her 
as  she  Jay  a  little  back  in  her  easy^-diatr,  his  arm  leating  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  curious  tboogfats  passing  through  his  nind.  Could 
he  do  nothing  for  her? — to  avert  the  &te  that  was  thf^ateaing  herP 
He,  a  nobleman,  rich  in  wealth,  ha^my  now  in  ihe  world's  hfranr ;  she, 
going  to  the  grave  in  sorrow,  it  mi^t  be  in  piivation— hctAs^  oonld  he 
do  to  help  her  ? 

Thexe  are  moments  when  we  speak  oat  of  our  true  heart,  when  the 
•conventionalism  that  sarrouods  the  best  of  us  is  thrown  aside,  all 
deceit,  all  form  forgotten.  Lord  Averil  was  a  good  and  true  man,  but 
never  better,  never  truer  than  now,  when  he  took  a  [step  fbrwavd  and 
bent  to  Maria. 

'^  Let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  something  for  you !  let  me 
try  and  save  you !"  he  implored  in  low  earnest  toiieB.  ^  if  that  may 
not  be,  let  me  help  to  lighten  your  remaining  hours.  Bxrw  can  I  best 
do  it  ?" 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  -,  she  lodged  up  to  him,  the  gratitode 
she  could  not  speak  shining  from  her  sweet  eyes.  *^  Indeed  thene  is 
nothing  now,  Lord  Averil.  I  wish  I  oouU  thank  you  as  you  deserve 
for  the  past." 

He  held  her  Imnd  for  some  time,  but  she  seemed  weak,  exhausted, 
and  he  said  good  night.  Margery  atteaaded  him  to  the  outer  gate,  in 
spite  of  his  desire  that  she  should  not  in  the  cold  air,  whieh  seemed  to 
threat^i  snow. 

"  Your  mistress  is  very  iU,  Margery,"  he  gravely  said.  "^She  seetas 
to  be  in  danger." 

^^  I'm  afei^  she  is,  my  lord.  Up  to  the  last  day  or  two  I  thought 
she  might  take  a  turn  and  get  over  it ;  but  since  thrai  she  has  got 
worse  with  every  hour.  There's  some  folks  as  ean  battle  out  things, 
and  some  folks  as  can't :  she's  one  of  the  last  sort,  and  she  has  been 
tried  in  all  ways." 

Lord  Averil  dropped  the  letter  into  the  post-office,  looking  me- 
ohanically  at  its  superscription,  George  Godolphin,  Esquire.  But  that 
he  was  pieooeupied  with  his  own  th€>ughts,  he  might  have  seen  by  the 
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▼eiy  writing  how  weak  she  wax,  for  it  was  acarcelj  recognisable  aa 
liers.  Very  very  ill  j^he  locked;  aa  if  the  end  were  growing  ominaualy 
near ;  and  Lord  Averil  did  not  altqgetlier  liika  the  tardy  Bainxnons 
which  the  letter  would  oonvay.  A  jaight  and  dajr  yet  before  he  could 
xeceive  it.  A  jnament'a  commune  witii  himeelf,  and  then  he  took 
the  path  to  the  railway  staiaon  to  the  telegcaph-office,  and  sent  off 
B  message : 

^'  Viscount  Avaril  to  Gteorge  Godolphin,  Esquire.  Your  wife  is  yery 
ill.    Come  down  by  &»t  train." 

IL 

NEWS  FOR  ALL  SOULS'  BECTOBT. 

The  snow  came  early.  It  was  nothing  like  Christmas  yet,  and  here 
'was  the  ground  covered.  The  black  skies  had  seemed  to  threaten  it 
the  previous  night,  but  people  were  not  prepared  to  find  everything 
wearing  a  white  aspect  whan  they  rose  in  the  morning. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  long  room  in  All  Souls'  rectory,  its  three 
windows  looking  on  the  garden ;  at  one  of  whidi  windows  Mrs. 
Hastings  once  stood,  complaining  to  the  rector  that  David  Jekyl  did 
mot  sweep  the  dead  leaves  from  the  garden  paths  P  You  may  look  at 
^most  the  same  scene  now,  save  that  the  signs  of  winter  instead  of 
autumn  are  on  the  ground.  Mrs.  Hastings  is  not  there,  but  the  rector 
jsnd  David  Jekyl  are.  The  rector  is  shivering  over  a  handful  of  fire 
in  the  room,  and  David  outside  is  sweeping  the  snow  from  the  paths. 

When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  sickness  very  frequently  creeps 
in  after  it.  Whether  it  was  that  (though  perhaps  the  word  poverty 
is  not  precisely  the  correct  one  to  apply  to  All  Souls'  rectory),  or 
whether  it  was  the  grief  which  the  summer  and  George  G-odolphin 
liad  brought  them,  certain  it  was,  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings 
"hsA  been  for  some  time  ailing.  Mrs.  Hastings  had  been  urged  by 
fiome  friends,  residing  about  forty  miles  o&,  to  visit  them  for  a  little 
change ;  it  would  set  her  up  for  the  winter,  they  urged ;  and  she  had 
Jtt  length  yielded,  and  went  to  them  about  three  days  ago.  She  should 
remain  but  a  few  days,  she  said ;  for  she  could  not  afford  to  be  away 
from  Maria  in  the  last  week  or  two  of  the  latter's  stay  at  Prior's  Ash. 
"No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Hastings  left,  than  it  appeared  to  be  the  reck>r's 
turn  to  get  ill :  an  influenza  <)old,  which  had  been  hovering  over  him, 
grew  worse.  His  own  private  opinion  was,  that  he  had  laid  its  founda- 
tion at  Thomas  G-odoIphin's  funeral,  when  he  had  stood  b&reheaded  in 
the  drizzling  rain,  and  that  it  had  since  been  smouldering  within  him. 

He  sat.  over  the  fire,  shivering  and  shaking.  It  was  not  the  sub- 
fitantial  fire  that  you  see  in  a  grate  where  icircumstances  are  easy  and 
coals  plentiful ;  but  a  very  sparing  fire  indeed ;  and  the  rector  now 
extended  his  hands  to  the  blaze,  and  now  turned  his  grey  face  to 
glance  out  at  David  Jekyl.  He  had  persisted  in  doctoring  his  cold 
himself,  but  it  seemed  to  get  no  better,  and  £ose  had  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  send  for  Mr.  Snaw. 

!Rose  was  an  e£icient  mistress  of  the  house  in  the  absence  of  her 
mother.  Capability  neady  always  comes  with  the  necessity  for  it : 
and  it  was  proving  so  in  the  case  of  Bose  Hastings.    They  kept  but 
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one  servant  now,  and  many  household  duties  fell  to  Bose's  share ;  she 
taught  the  little  Chisholm  girls,  and  kept  them  as  quiet  as  she  could. 
It  was  hard  that  these  trouhles  should  have  fallen  on  the  rector  in  his 
old  age :  his  home  made  into  a  school,  his  household  deprived  of  most 
of  its  comforts,  his  sons  and  daughters'  prospects  destroyed.  Isaac 
was  toiling  at  his  clerkship  in  London,  Beginald  in  his  hard  life  at  sea, 
Harry  as  an  usher  in  a  school.  Perhaps  the  only  one  to  whom  it  had 
made  no  daily  home  difference  was  Grace.  You  may  have  thought 
him  an  unchristian  minister,  in  saying  he  could  not  briug  his  mind-  to 
forgive  George  Godolphin,  but  I  think  a  great  many  more  of  us, 
ministers  or  not  ministers,  would  have  said  the  same,  not  being 
hypocrites. 

Mr.  Hastings  sat  over  the  fire,  dreamily  watching  David  Jefcyl, 
awaiting  the  visit  of  Mr.  Snow,  and  thinking  his  own  thoughts.  David 
had  got  a  bit  of  crape  on  his  old  felt  hat  for  his  recently  interred 
father :  perhaps  the  officiating  at  the  old  man's  burial,  and  standing  in 
the  bleak  churchyard — though  it  did  not  either  rain  or  snow — had  not 
mended  the  rector's  cold.  He  might  have  procured  a  friend  to  take 
the  service  for  him,  but  Mr.  Hastings  was  one  who  would  never  shrink 
from  his  duty  so  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  performing^  it. 
The  crape  on  David's  hat  led  the  rector's  thoughts  to  the  old  man,  and 
thence  to  the  deprivation  brought  to  the  old  man's  years,  the  loss  to 
the  sons,  through  George  Godolphin.  How  many  more,  besides  poor 
old  Jekyl,  had  George  Godolphin  ruined! — himself,  that  reverend 
clergyman,  amongst  the  rest ! 

"  A  good  thing  when  the  country  shall  be  rid  of  him !"  spoke  the 
rector,  in  his  bitterness.  "  I  would  give  all  the  comfort  left  in  my  life 
that  Maria,  for  her  own  sake,  had  not  linked  her  fate  with  his !  But 
that  can't  be  remedied  now.  I  hope  he  will  make  her  happier  there, 
in  her  new  home,  than  he  has  made  her  here !" 

By  which  words  you  will  gather  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  change  in  his  daughter's  state.  It  was  so.  Lord  and  Lady 
Averil  were  not  alone  in  learning  the  tidings  suddenly ;  at,  as  may  be 
said,  the  eleventh  hour.  Maria  had  not  sent  word  to  the  rectory  that 
she  was  worse.  She  knew  that  her  mother  was  absent,  that  her  father 
was  ill,  that  Bose  was  occupied ;  and  the  change  from  bad  to  worse 
had  come  upon  herself  so  imperceptibly,  that  she  saw  not  its  real 
danger — as  was  proved  by  her  not  writing  for  her  husband.  The 
rector,  as  he  sits  there,  has  his  mind  full  of  Maria's  voyage  and  its 
discomforts:  of  her  changed  life  in  hot  India:  and  he  is  saying  to 
himself  that  he  shall  get  out  in  the  afternoon  and  call  to  see  her. 

The  room  faced  the  side  of  the  house,  but  as  Mr.  Hastings  sat  he 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  garden  gate,  and  presently  he  saw  the 
well-known  gig  stop  at  it,  and  the  surgeon  descend. 

"  Well,  and  who's  ill  now  ?"  cried  Mr.  Snow,  as  he  let  himself  in  at 
the  hall-door,  and  Bose  advanced  to  meet  him.  ^'  Mrs.  Hastings  is 
not  back,  is  she.  Miss  Bose  P" 

"  It  is  papa  who  is  not  weU,  Mr.  Snow.  He  is  very  poorly.  I 
wished  him  to  send  for  you  yesterday,  but  he  would  not." 

Mr.  Snow  went  into  the  room  and  took  a  seat  in  front  of  the  rector, 
examined  into  his  ailments,  and  gossiped  at  the  same  time,  as  was  his 
wont;  gossiped  and  grumbled. 
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"  Ah ;  yes ;  jasfc  so :  feel  worse  than  you  have  felt  for  twenty  years. 
Well,  Mr.  Hastings,  you  have  only  yourself  to  thank.  If  you  won't 
keep  yourself  in  health,  you  can't  expect  health  to  keep  with  you  of 
its  own  accord." 

^'  How  am  I  to  keep  myself  in  health,  more  than  I  do  P" 

"  How !  Why,  hy  takmg  care  of  yourself;  hy  living  a  little  bit  up 
to  the  mark.  Here  have  you  been  putting  yourself  upon  half  diet : 
what  can  you  expect  but  that  any  little  ailments  will  find  you  out^ 
when  you  have  not  strength  to  throw  them  off?" 

'^  I  have  not  put  myself  upon  half  diet,"  said  Mr.  Hastings. 

*^  Pooh  !  As  if  I  didn't  know !  You  take  as  much  as  you  want  to 
eat  perhaps  in  quantity,  but  in  quality — what  d'you  say  to  that  ?  You 
used  to  drink  a  glass  of  good  ale  with  your  dinner  and  a  glass  of  good 
wine  after  it,  and  your  table  was  in  accordance  with  such  moderate 
luxury :  now  it's  cold  mutton  and  small-beer.  What  do  you  expect 
can  come  of  it,  I  say  P  A  man  may  go  through  life  without  these 
things  and  be  in  perfect  health  ;  but  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  take  them  cannot  leave  them  off  with  impunity  when  he  gets  to 
your  years." 

"  Suppose  he  is  forced  ? — as  I  am.  You  know  what  I  have  to  do 
now  wit£  my  income,  Saow,  just  as  weU  as  I  know  it.  Necessaries  we 
must  have ;  luxuries  for  us  are  over.  It  is  of  no  use  talkmg  nonsense 
or  reverting  to  old  times  :  I  can  hardly  make  both  ends  meet.  The 
breaking  of  that  bank  was  a  comprehensive  calamity,  and  I  only  suffer 
with  the  stream.     Some  are  worse  off  than  I." 

"  You  had  better  go  to  bed  and  stop  there  till  you  are  better,  and 
live  upon  water-gruel  the  while,"  retorted  Mr.  Snow.  "  Where's  the 
use  of  sending  for  me  if  you  won't  do  what  I  tell  you  P" 

''  I'll  take  some  wine  if  it  is  necessary  now,  if  you  mean  that :  but 
as  to  taking  it  as  a  regular  beverage  two  or  three  glasses  a  day,  it's 
out  of  the  question.  I  happened  to  be  just  out  of  wine  when  that 
shock  came,  and  to  purchase  a  fresh  stock  is  beyond  me.  Good  wine 
demands  its  own  price,  and  the  bad  is  good  for  nobody,  sick  or  well. 
Many  a  time  have  I  given  a  bottle  from  my  cellar  to  a  poor  sick  man, 
that  he  might  not  poison  himself  with  the  cheap  rubbish  sold  out  in 
pints  to  the  poor." 

Nobody  knew  that  better  than  the  surgeon.  He  had  given  his 
advice  and  medicine ;  the  rector  his  wine  and  his  counsel.  Neither  of 
them  could  look  back  on  his  life,  and  reproach  himself  with  not  having 
done  his  duty. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  not  serious  in  your  advice  about  my  going  to 
bed,"  resumed  the  rector.  '^  Because  I  shall  not  take  it.  I  am  not 
so  ill  as  all  that  comes  to ;  and  I  shall  want  to  go  out  this  after- 
noon." 

"  In  this  snow  !" 

''  It  does  not  snow  now.  I  don't  think  it  will  snow  again  to-day. 
And  weather  does  not  hurt  me ;  I  am  accustomed  to  be  out  in  it." 

"  Why,  you  have  just  told  me  that  you  think  you  caught  this  cold 
over  Mr.  Gt>dolphin's  grave !" 

'^  I  think  I  did.  I  felt  it  coming  on  in  my  head  the  next  day.  I 
could  not  read  the  service  in  my  hat.  Snow,  over  him^  and  you  know 
the  rain  was  fedling.    Ah !  there  was  another  sufferer !    But  for  the 
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calamity  that  fell  upon  him,  he  miglit  not  have  gone  to  the  grave  quite 


BO  soon." 


"  He  felt  it  too  keenly,"  remarked  Mr.  fibow.  "  And  yom?  daughter 
— there's  another  sad  victim.  Ah  me !  sometimes  I  wish  I  had  never 
been  a  doctor,  when  I  find  all  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  treatment  come 
to  nought." 

"  If  she  can  only  get  well  through  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage,  she 
may  be  better  in  Lidia.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  The  very  change  from 
this  place  will  put  new  life  in  her." 

Mr.  Snow  paused.     "  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Mr.  Hastings  ?" 

"  Of  my  daughter,"  was  the  answer,  slight  surprise  in  the  tone. 
"  George  Godolphin's  wife." 

The  truth  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the  surgeon — ^that  Mr.  Hastings 
was  as  yet  in  ignorance  of  Maria's  state  of  danger :  and  flashed  with 

Eain.  Of  course  it  was  his  duty  to  enlighten  him,  and  he  would  rather 
ave  been  spared  the  task.     "  When  did  you  see  her  last  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"The  day  Mrs.  Hastings  left.  I  have  not  been  well  enough  to  go 
out  much  since.     And  I  dare  say  Maria  has  been  busy." 

"  I  am  sorry  then  to  have  to  tell  you  that  she  has  not  been  busy ; 
that  she  has  not  been  well  enough  to  be  busy.     She  is  much  worse." 

There  was  a  significance  in  the  tone  that  spoke  to  the  father  more 
effectually  than  any  words  could  have  done.  He  was  silent  for  a  full 
minute,  and  then  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  (mce  up  and  down 
the  room  before  he  turned  to  Mr.  Snow. 

«  The  full  truth,  Snow.     Tell  it  me." 

"  Well — the  truth  is,  that  hope  is  over.  That  she  will  not  very  long 
be  here.     I  had  no  suspicion  but  that  you  knew  it." 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  it ;  none  of  us  knew  of  it.  When  I  and  her 
mother  were  with  her  last ;  it  was,  I  tell  you,  the  day  Mrs.  Hasting* 
left ;  Maria  was  talking  of  going  back  to  London  with  her  husband  the 
next  time  he  came  down  to  Prior's  Ash.  I  thought  her  looking 
better  that  morning;  she  had  quite  a  colour;  she  was  in  good  spirits. 
When  did  you  see  her  ?" 

"  Now.  I  went  up  there  before  I  came  down  to  you.  She  gets 
worse  and  worse  with  every  hour.  Lord  Averil  telegraphed  for 
George  Godolphin  last  night :  I  met  him  coming  to  inquire  after  her, 
and  he  told  me  so." 

"  And  I  have  not  been  infcHrmed  of  this  T'  bwrst  forth  the  rector. 
"  My  daughter  dying — for  I  infer  no  less — and  I  to  be  left  in 
ignorance  V* 

"  !Nay,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  "  I  tell  you  I  did  not  suppose  but  you  were 
aware  of  it.     I  know  you,  or  some  of  you,  are  often  there." 

"  But  it  happens — it  just  happens  that  none  of  us  have  been  there 
since  my  wife's  departure,"  returned  Mr.  Hastings,  his  tone  changing 
to  a  wail.  "  Eose  could  not  well  get  out,  and  I  have  been  ill.  I  never 
cast  a  thought  to  her  being  worse.  Why  did  she  not  send  us  word  ? 
What  can  Margery  be  about  ?" 

"  Understand  one  thing,  Mr.  Hastings — ^that  until  this  morning,  we 
saw  no  fear  of  immediate  danger.  Lord  Averil  says  he  suspected  it 
last  night ;  I  did  not  see  her  yesterday  in  the  afterpart  of  the  day,  I 
have  known  some  few  cases  precisely  similar  to  JM&s.  George  Godol- 
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phin's;  where  danger  mcl  death  Beem  ta  hsye  come  sudd^y  on 
together*'* 

'*  And  what  is  her  disease  ?" 

The  Bui^geoa  threw  mp  his  arms.  ^I  don't  know — unless  the 
trouble  has  fretted  her  into  her  grave*  Were  I  not  a  doctor,  I  might 
avjr  she  had  died  of  a  broken  heart,  but  the  faculty  don't  recognise 
snch  a  thing." 

Half  an  hoar  afterwards,  the  Bererend  Mr.  Hastings  was  hanging 
crer  hia  daughter's  dying  bed.  A  dying  bed,  it  too  surely  looked ; 
and  if  Mr.  Hastings  had  indulged  a  gleam  of  hc^e,  the  first  glance  at 
Maria's  countenance  dispelled  it.  She  lay  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  the 
lace  border  of  her  nightcEip  shading  her  ddicate  fiEu*e  and  its  smooth 
brown  hair,  her  eyes  larger  and  softer  and  sweeter  than  of  yore. 

They  were  alone  together.  He  held  her  hand^in  his,  he  gently  laid 
his  other  hand  on  her  white  and  wasted  brow.  "  Child !  child !  why 
did  you  not  send  to  me  P" 

'*  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  ill,  papa,"  she  panted.  "^  I  seem  to  have 
got  so  much  worse  this  last  night.  But  I  am  better  than  I  was  an 
hour  ago." 

^  Maria,"  he  gravely  said,  ^  are  you  aware  that — ^that  you  are  in  a 
state  of  danger  P — that  death  may  supervene  P" 

''  Yes,  papa,  I  know  it.  I  have  seen  it  ccMning  a  long  while :  only 
I  was  not  quite  sure," 

"  And,  my  dear  child,  are  you "    Mr.  Hastings  paused.    He 

paused  and  bit  his  hps,  gathering  firmness  to  suppress  the  emotion 
that  was  rising.  His  calling  made  him  familiar  with  death-bed  scenes; 
but  Maria  was  hk  own  child,  and  nature  will  assert  her  supremacy. 
A  minute  or  two  and  he  was  himself  again :  not  a  man  living  was  more 
given  to  reticence  io  the  matter  of  his  own  feelings  than  the  rector  of 
All  Souls' :  he  could  not  hear  to  betray  emotion  in  the  sight  of  his 
fellow-men. 

"  Are  you  prepared  for  death,  Maria  ?  Can  yon  look  upon  it  with- 
out terror  ?" 

*'  I  think  I  am,"  she  murmured.  '<  I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  God. 
Oh,  papa,  forgive,  forgive  me !"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears  of 
emotion  as  she  raised  her  arms  to  him  in  the  moment's  excitement. 
"  The  trouble  has  been  too  much  for  me ;  I  could  not  shake  it  off. 
All  the  sorrow  that  has  been  brought  upon  you  through  us,  I  think  of 
it  always :  my  heart  aches  with  thinking  of  it.  Oh,  papa,  forgive  me 
befcMre  I  die !  It  was  not  my  fault ;  indeed  I  did  not  know  of  it. 
Fispa" — and  the  sobs  became  painfully  hysterical,  and  Mr.  Hastings 
strove  in  vain  to  check  them — "  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  life  ta 
bring  good  to  you  and  my  dear  mamma ;  I  would  have  BfM  myself,  to 
keep  this  ill  from  you !" 

''  Child,  hush !  There  has  been  nothing  to  forgive  to  you.  In  the 
first  moment  of  the  smart,  if  I  cast  an  unkind  thought  to  you,  it  did 
not  last ;  it  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as  it  came.  My  dear  child,  you 
have  ever  been  my  loving  and  dutiful  daughter.  Maria,  shall  I  tell  it 
you  ? — I  know  not  why,  but  I  have  loved  you  better  than  any  of  my 
other  children." 

She  had  raised  herself  from  the  pillow  and  was  daapii^  his  hand  to 
her  bosom,  sobbing  over  it.    Few  daughteiB  have  loved  a  father  ae 
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Maria  had  loved  and  venerated  hers.  The  rector's  face  wa^  preter- 
naturally  pale  and  calm,  the  effect  of  his  powerfully  suppressed 
emotion. 

''  It  has  been  too  much  for  me,  papa.  I  have  thought  of  your 
trouble,  of  the  discomforts  of  your  home,  of  the  blighted  prospects  of 
my  brothers,  feeling  that  it  was  our  work.  I  thought  of  it  always, 
more  perhaps  than  of  other  things  ;  and  I  could  not  battle  with  the 
pain  it  brought,  and  it  has  killed  me.  But,  papa,  I  am  resigned  to  go : 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  better  off.  Before  these  troubles  came,  I  had 
not  learned  to  think  of  God ;  and  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  die. 

*'  It  is  through  tribulation  that  we  must  enter  the  Kingdom, 
interposed  the  calm,  earnest  voice  of  the  clergyman.  "  It  must  come 
to  us  here  in  some  shape  or  other,  my  child ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  it 
signifies  how,  or  when,  or  through  whom  it  does  come,  if  it  takes  us 
to  a  better  world.  You  have  had  your  share  of  it :  but  God  is  a  just 
and  merciful  judge,  and  if  He  has  given  you  a  full  share  of  sorrow,  He 
will  deal  out  to  you  His  full  recompense." 

"Yes,"  she  gently  said,  "I  am  going  to  God.  "Will  you  pray  for 
me,  papa  P — ^that  He  will  pardon  me  and  take  me  for  Christ's  sake. 
Oh,  papa !  it  seeins — it  seems  when  we  get  near  death  as  if  the  other 
world  were  so  very  near  to  this !  It  seems  but  such  a  little  span  of 
time  that  I  shallf  have  to  wait  for  you  all  before  you  come  to  me.  Will 
you  give  my  dfear  love  to  mamma  if  I  should  not  live  to  see  her,  and 
say  how  I  have  loved  her :  say  that  I  have  but  gone  on  first ;  that  I 
shall  be  there  ready  for  her.  Papa,  I  dare  say  God  will  let  me  be  ever 
wailing  and  looking  for  you  all." 

Mr.  Hastings  turned  to  search  for  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He 
saw  Maria's  on  her  dressing-table — one  which  he  had  given  her  on  her 
marriage,  and  written  her  name  in — and  he  opened  it  at  the  "  Visita- 
tion of  the  Sick."  He  looked  searchingly  at  her  face  as  he  returned : 
surely  the  signs  of  death  were  already  gathering  there ! 

"The  last  Sacrament,  Maria?"  he  whispered.  "When  shall  I 
come  ?" 

"  This  evening,"  she  answered.     "  George  will  be  here  then." 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  Hastings  bent  his  eyebrows  with  a  frown,  as  if 

he  thought But  no  matter.     "  At  eight  o'clock,  then,"  he  said  to 

Maria,  as  he  laid  the  book  upon  the  bed  and  knelt  down  before  it. 
Maria  lay  back  on  her  pillow,  and  clasping  her  hands  upon  the  shawl 
which  covered  her  bosom,  closed  her  eyes  to  listen. 

It  was  strange  that  even  then,  as  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  kneeling, 
certain  words  which  he  had  spoken  to  Maria  years  ago,  should  flash 
vividly  into  the  rector's  mind — words  which  had  referred  to  the  death 
of  Ethel  Grame. 

"  The  time  may  come,  Maria — ^we  none  of  us  know  what  is  before 
us — when  some  of  you  young  ones  who  are  left,  may  wish  you  had  died 
as  she  has.  Many  a  one,  battling  for  very  existence  with  the  world's 
carking  cares,  wails  ou{  a  vain  wish  that  he  had  been  taken  from  the 
evil  to  come." 

Had  the  gift  of  prevision  been  on  the  rector  of  All  Souls'  when  he 
spoke  those  words  to  Maria  Hastings  ?  Poor  child !  lying  there  now 
on  her  early  death-bed ;  with  her  broken  heart !  The  world's  carking 
cares  had  surely  done  their  work  on  Maria  Godolphin ! 
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JOHN  LORD  CARTERET  (EARL  GRANYILLE). 

BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  one  of  those  politico-historical  reviews,  or  critical . 
Bummaries,  with  which  it  was  his  wont  to  intersperse  the  Coiangsby 
series  of  fictions,  commences  an  elaborate  paragraph  with  the  statement, 
that  when  the  fine  genius  of  the  injured  Bolingbroke,  the  only  peer  of  his 
period  who  was  educated,  and  proscribed  by  the  oligarchy  because  they 
were  afraid  of  his  eloquence,  '^  the  glory  of  his  order  and  the  shame," 
shut  out  from  Parliament,  found  vent  in  those  writings  which  recalled  to 
the  English  people  the  inherent  blessings  of  their  old  free  monarchy,  and 
painted  in  immortal  hues  his  picture  of  a  patriot  king,— the  spirit  that  he 
Tsdsed  at  last  touched  the  heart  of  Carteret,  born  a  Whig,  yet  sceptical  of 
the  advantages  of  that  patncian  constitution  which  made  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  most  incompetent  of  men,  but  the  chosen  leader  of  the . 
'Venetian  party,  virtually  sovereign  of  England. 

*^  Lord  Carteret  had  many  brilliant  qualities :  he  was  undaunted, 
enterprising,  eloquent ;  had  considerable  knowledge  of  continental 
politics,  was  a  great  linguist,  a  master  of  public  law ;  and  though  he 
failed  in  his  premature  effort  to  terminate  the  dogeship  of  George  the 
Second,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  considerable  though  secondary 
position  in  public  life."* 

A  still  more  popular  writer,  not  of  fiction,  pictures  Granville  to  more 
unqualified  advantage.     No  public  man  of  that  age,  says  Macaulay,  had 
greater  courage,  gpreater  ambition,  greater  activity,  greater  talents  for 
debate,  or  for  declamation.     And  the  same  historian  affirms  of  **  Lord 
Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  Granville,"  that  no  public  man  had  such  pro- 
found and  extensive  learning ;  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  ancient 
writers,  and  loved  to  sit  up  till  midnight  discussing  philological  and 
metrical  questions  with  Bentley;  that  his  knowledge  of  modem  lan- 
guages was  prodigious;  the  privy  council,  when  he  was  present,  needing 
no  interpreter,  since  he  spoke  and  wrote  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, German,  even  Swedish.     He  had  pushed  his  researches  into  the 
most  obscure  nooks  of  literature.    He  was  as  familiar  with  Canonists  and 
Schoolmen  as  with  orators  and  poets.     He  had  read  all  that  the  univer- 
sities of  Saxony  and  Holland  had  produced  on  the  most  intricate  questions 
of  public  law.     <<  With  all  this  learning,  Carteret  was  far  from  being  a 
pedant.     He  was  not  one  of  those  cold  spirits  of  which  the  fire  is  put 
out  by  the  fuel.     In  council,  in  debate,  in  society,  he  was  all  life  and 
energy.     His  measures  were  strong,  prompt,  and  daring,  his  oratory 
animated  and  glowing.     His  spirits  were  constantly  high.     No  misfor- 
tune, public  or  private,  could  depress  him.     He  was  at  once  the  most  un- 
lucky and  the  happiest  public  man  of  his  time. 

"  He  had  been  Secretary  of  State  in  Walpole's  administration,  and  had 
acquired  considerable  influence  over  the  mind  of  George  the  First.  The 
other  ministers  could  speak  no  German.    The  King  could  speak  no  Eng- 
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lish.  All  the  communication  that  Walpole  held  with  his  master  was  ia 
very  bad  Latin.  Carteret  dismayed  his  coUeagfues  by  the  volubility  with 
which  he  addressed  his  Majesty  in  Gennan.  They  likened  with  envy  and 
terror  to  the  mysterious  gutturals  which  might  possibly  convey  sugges- 
tions very  little  in  unison  with  their  wishes."*  Their  uneasiness  and 
jealousy  almost  went  the  length  of  the  Chamberlain's  conviction,  ia 
ShahspearSy 

^If  TOii  cannot 

Ear  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 

Anything  on  him^  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 

Over  the  king  in  his  tongue, — f 

the  Gkrmsn  tongue  io  wit ;  for,  hier  sprechi  Mann  deutsch. 

Such  a  man  as  Robert  Walpole  was  not  likely  to  put  up  with  such  a 
colleague  fts  Carteret,  whom  his  Majesty  therefore  had  to  dismiss.  The 
Opposition  gained  a  leader  thereby.  Walpole  falling,  Carteret  rose  again. 
For  some  months  he  was  not  only  chief  Minister,  but,  as  Maeanlay  says, 
sole  Minister.  '^He  gained  the  confidence  and  regard  of  George  the 
Second.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  high  favour  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  As  a  debater  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  no  equal  among  his  ' 
collea^es.  Among  his  opponents,  ChesterfieM  alone  could  be  considered 
as  his  match.''  Another  and  earlier  Edinburgh  Reviewer  shows  that 
although  Heniy  Pel-ham  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  Government; 
Esrl  Granville,  who  bad,  as  Lord  Carteret,  accompanied  the  King  to 
Hanover  in  May,  1743,  obtained  entire  possession  of  his  master's  con* 
fidence,  by  entering  into  all  his  German  politics  ;  so  that  on  their  return 
to  Englanti  in  November,  the  consciousness  of  royal  favour  made  him 
treat  his  coUeagues  with  an  overbearing  haughtiness  and  contempt,  which 
even  the  mean  and  timid  spirit  of  the  PeHiams  could  not  endure.  '*  Pitt 
Astinguisbed  himself  by  the  eloquence  and  virulence  of  his  declamations" 
against  the  Minister,  whose  imperiousness  at  length  so  disgusted  his  coad- 
jutors, while  the  '<  wildness  and  rashness  of  his  measures  alienated  the 
nation,**  that  in  the  November  following  (1744)  the  whole  Cabinet 
Council,  with  a  few  exceptions,  having  previously  made  their  bargain 
with  the  Opposition,  in  which  they  had  the  start  of  Lord  Granville,  joined 
in  a  remonstrance  to  the  King,  insisting  that  he  must  either  part  with  his 
favourite  or  with  them.  This  intimation  was  equally  disagreeable  to  the 
King  and  to  the  Heir- Apparent,  who,  agreeing  in  nothing  else,  had  equal 
confidence  in  Lord  Granville.  Most  unwillingly  his  Majesty  at  length 
consented  to  the  change  required  of  him,  and  this  without  a  particle  of 
confidence  in  the  Ministers  that  succeeded  Granville — namely,  Chester* 
feld.  Sandwich,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  George  Grenville,  Lyttletoo, 
Bubb  Dodington,  &c., — who  appear,  indeed,  to  the  reviewer,  to  have  been 
**  altogether  unworthy  of  their  situation" — a  more  inglorious  period  of 
our  annals  being  scarcely  to  be  found,  than  from  the  fall  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle : — defeats  and  disasters  abroad— 
rebellion  and  discontent  at  home— -no  concert  or  activity  in  the  Govern- 
ment; while  the  King,  led  in  secret  by  Granville,  thwarted  hiar  Ministers 
at  every  step,  and  openly  and  ostentatiously  gave  his  countenance  to  their 

*  Macaulay  in  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct,  1833. 
t  King  Henry  VIU.,  Act  IIL  Sc.  2. 
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enemies.*  Since  Granville  was  turned  ont,  writes  SiBellett,  a  quarter  ol 
a  century  after  that  eyent^  tliere  has  been  no  Minieter  in  this  nation  wortii 
like  meal  that  whitened  hit  periwig. t  Chesterfield  was  GranvilWs  enemy; 
but  that  did  not  prevent  the  politest  of  peers  thus*  writbi^  to  his  son  x 
*^They  say  Lord  Granville  is  dying.  When  he  dies,  the  abieet  head  in 
England  dies  too,  tatke  it  for  all  in  alL"{  And  yet,  npoathe  whole^  this 
Minister  wiks  as  a  Minister,  quite  signally  and  memorably  »  failure. 

It  was^  hy  Maeauky's  aceoanty  purely  from  eonftdeoce  hi  his  talenta 
and  in  thero3ral  favour,  that  Granvilie  negleeted  all  those- mesine  by  whielt 
the  power  of  Walpole  had  been  created  and  maintained.  Accordiag^^ 
while  haft  head  was  fall  of  treaties  and  expeditions,  of  schemes  for  sup- 
porting th(B  Queen  €>f  Hwxgaty  and  for  bumbling  the  House  of  Bonvboo, 
her  eontemptnously  abeodoned  to  others  all  the  drudgery,  and,  with  the 
drudgery^  all  the  fruits  of  corruption — leaving  to  the  Pefhams  the 
patronise  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Bar,  as  a  trifle  unworthy  of  his-  eare. 
^The  parHamentary  influenee  of  the  two  brothers  became  stronger  every 
day,  till  at  length  they  were  at  the  head  of  a  decided  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons*  Their  rival,  meanwhile,  conscious  ol  his  powers^ 
sanguine  in  his  hopes,  and  proud  of  the  storm  which  he  had  conjured  upon 
the  Continent,  would  brook  neither  superior  nor  equalJ'  He  encountered 
the  opposition  of  his  collei^es,  not  with  the  fierce  haughtiness  of  the 
first  Pitt,  or  the  eM  unbending  arrogance  of  the  second,  but  with  a  gay 
▼ehemence,  a  good-humoured  imtperiousnes^  that  bore  everything  down 
before  it.  The  period  of  bis  ascendancy  was  known  by  ihe  name  of  th^ 
''Dronkea  Admin istradon ;"  and  the  expression  was  not  altogether 
figwatWe.  Hi.  habits  were  extremely  eonWyial;  and  champagiTpp. 
baUy  lent  its  md  to  keep  him  in  that  state  of  joyous  ezdtenient  in  whicb 
his  life  was  passed* 

*^  That  a  rash  and  impetuous  man  of  genius  like  Cartevet,  shonki  not 
have  been  able  to  masntain  his  ground  in  ParHament  against  the  eadij 
and  selfish  Pelhams,  is  oot  strange.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  understand  w1^ 
be  should  have  been  generally  unpopular  throughout  the  country.  Hia 
brilhant  talents,  his  bold  and  open  temper,  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have 
made  him  a  favourite  with  the  public." 

But  the  explanation  is  ready  to  hand,  on  Maeaulay 's  owu  showings  the 
people  had  been  bitterly  disappoiirted,  and  Granville  had  to  face  the  first 
burst  of  their  rage.§ .  '*  It  was  Carteret's  nusfortime  to  be  raised  to  power 
when  the  pnblki  mind  was  still  smarting  from  recent  disappointoient.  The 
Btatioa  had  been  duped,  and  was  eager  for  revenge*  A  victim  vras  neces- 
sary, and  on  such  occasions  the  victims  of  poptdar  rage  are  arieeted  like 
the  victim  of  Jephthah."  That  is  to  say,  the  first  person  who  comes  m 
the  way  k  made  the  sacrifice.  Absvrd  expectations  had  been  raised  in 
the  country  by  the  invectives  of  the  Oppositdon  agmnst  Walpole.  Once 
oust  Sir  Robert,  and  eorroption  would  cease,  trade  revive,  and  all  go  well* 
Sir  Bobert  was  ousted ;  but  things  improved  not  a  whit  by  the  chmige, 

♦  See  ESaiBferffh  Review^  ToL  xxrvi*.  pp.  BUS  (1822). 

t  Humph.  Clinker.  X  Chesterfield  to  his  Sob,  Dec  13»  1^7^. 

§  *'His  close  connexion  with  Fulteaey,  now  the  most  detested  man  in  the 
nation,  Was  an  unfortunate  circumstance.  He  had,  indeed,  only  three  partisans, 
Pulteney,  the  King,  and  the  Frince  of  Wales,  a  most  singular  assemblage." — 
Macaulay's  Crit.  and  Hist.  Essays,  II.  139.    Fourth  edit. 
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and  exasperated  expectants  vented  on  Carteret  their  wrath  at  hitterly 
foiled  because  ludicrously  exaggerated  expectations. 

The  present  Earl  Stanhope,   who  speaks  admiringly  of  Granville's 
natural  gifts  and  remarkable  acquirements — saying,  for  instance,  that  he 
was  qualified  to  lecture  upon  public  law ;  that  he  might  have  taken  his 
seat  in  a  synod,  and  taught  the  Canonists  ;  yet  that  in  public  life  no  rust 
of  pedantry  ever  dimmed  his  keen  and  brilliant  intellect ;  that  in  debate, 
his  eloquence  was  always  ready,  always  warm,  and  has  even  been  blamed 
for  the  profusion  of  ideas  which  crowded  it ;  and  that  whereas  men  of 
letters  are  generally,  in  council,  bewildered  by  too  nice  a  balance  of  op- 
posite advantages,  Carteret,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  daring  and 
decisive ; — Earl  Stanhope,  who  accords  all  this  amount  of  praise,  and 
more,  to  the  brilliant  politician,  is  still  free  to  assert  that  Carteret  neither 
fills,  nor  deserves  to  fill,  any  very  high  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 
What  the  noble  historian  complains  of  is  a  want  of  consistency,  not  in  his 
principles,  but  in  his  efforts  and  exertions.      The  complaint  is  that 
Carteret  would  be  all  fire  to-day,  all  ice  to-morrow ;  that  he  was  ready 
to  attempt  anything,  but  frequently  grew  weary  of  his  own  projects,  and 
seldom  took  sufficient  means  to  secure  their  accomplishment.  "  Ambition 
generally  ruled  him,  but  the  mastery  was  often  disputed  by  wine.     Two 
daily  bottles  of  Burgundy  made  him  happy  in  himself,  and  independent 
of  state  affairs.   Seldom  granting  a  kindness,  and  as  seldom  resenting  an 
injury,  he  was  incapable  both  of  firm  friendship  and  settled  animosity' — 
not  above  revenge,  but  below  it.     At  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life, 
when,  on  the  fall  of  Walpole,  he  had  become  chief  Minister,  and  was 
driven  from  office  by  a  combination  formed  partly  of  his  own  pretended 
friends,  even  then,  says  a  contemporary,  he  showed  no  anger  or  resent- 
ment^ nor,  indeed,  any  feeling  except  thirst.     A  careless,  lolling,  laugh- 
ing love  of  self ;  a  sort  of  epicurean  ease,  roused  to  action  by  starts  and 
bounds — such  was  his  real  character.     For  such  a  man  to  be  esteemed 
really  great,  he  must  die  early !     He  may  dazzle  as  he  passes,  but  can- 
not bear  a  close  and  continued  gaze."*     That  Granville,  at  any  rate,  did 
dazzle  as  he  passed,  though  he  did  not  die  early,  is  a  common -place  in 
every  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Memoirs,  after  passing  in  review  all  the  great 
men  whom  England  had  produced  within  his  memory,  concludes  by  say- 
ing, that  in  genius  none  of  them  equalled  Lord  Granville.  It  has  been 
noted,  indeed,  of  Horace  Walpole,  that  he  speaks  less  bitterly  of  Carteret 
than  of  any  public  man  of  that  time.  Fox,  perhaps,  excepted  ;  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  Carteret  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  Sir  Robert. 

True,  that  Horace  is  for  ever  quoting  the  three  bottles  to  which  the 
Minister  is  daily  addicted.  But  neither  does  he  ignore  the  wit  and  spirit 
of  this  wine-bibbing  lord.  '^  He  is  never  sober ;  his  rants  are  amazing; 
so  are  his  parts  and  spirit8."t  Again  :  *'  Don't  take  me  for  a  partisan 
of  Lord  Granville's  because  I  despise  his  rivals  ;  I  am  not  for  adopting 
his  measures ;  they  were  wild  and  dangerous :  in  his  single  capacity,  I 

*  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xii. 
t  Walpole  to  Mann,  Nov.  30,  1743. 
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think  him  a  great  genius ;  and  without  having  recourse  to  the  Countess's* 
translatable  periods,  am  pleased  with  his  company.  vHis  frankness  charms 
one  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  depend  upon  it ;  .and  his  contempt  of  fools 
is  very  flattering  to  any  one  who  happens  to  know  the  present  [Felham] 
ministry."! 

Alike  in  verse  and  in  prose,  in  studied  pamphlet  and  in  familiar 
epistle,  Swift  recognises  freely  and  proclaims  emphatically  the  genius  of 
Granville.     None  of  those,  the  Dean  calls  him, 

Who  owe  their  virtues  to  their  stations. 
And  characters  to  dedications : 
For,  keep  him  in,  or  turn  him  out. 
His  learning  none  will  call  in  doubt ; 
His  learning,  thoueh  a  poet  said  it 
Before  a  play,  womd  lose  no  credit ; 
Nor  Pope  would  dare  deny  him  wit. 
Although  to  praise  it  Phillips  writ. 
I  own  he  hates  an  action  base. 
His  virtues  battling  with  his  place ; 
Nor  wants  a  nice  (uscemlng  spirit 
Betwixt  a  true  and  spurious  merit ; 
Can  sometimes  drop  a  voter's  claim. 
And  give  up  party  to  his  fame.]: 

But  why  "  I  own"  ?  as  though  reluctantly,  and  against  the  grain  ? 
Because  Carteret  was  now  Viceroy  in  Ireland ;  and  was  not  Swift  the 
writer  of  the  Drapier's  Letters?  Hence  the  Dean  professes  to  distin- 
guish the  man  from  the  minister — Carteret  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and,  doing 

the  most  that  friendship  can, 

I  hate  the  viceroy,  love  the  man. 

Seven  years  later,  Carteret  himself,  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  to  the 
Dean,  declares  that  when  people  asked  him  how  he  governed  Ireland,  his 
answer  was  that  he  pleased  Dr.  Swift.  That  Dr.  Swift  was  pleased, 
witness  his  "  Vindication  of  his  Excellency  John  Lord  Carteret,"  which 
abounds  with  such  passages  as  this :  "  I  have  it  from  good  hands  that 
when  his  excellency  is  at  dinner  with  one  or  two  scholars  [such  as  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's]  at  his  elbow,  he  grows  a  most  insupportable  and 
unintelligible  companion  to  all  the  fine  gentlemen  round  the  table :"— or 
again  :  "  To  this  another  misfortune  was  added,  that  it  pleased  God  to 
endow  him  with  great  natural  talents,  memory,  judgment,  comprehension, 
eloquence,  and  wit :" — and  again :  '*  I  cannot  deny  that  his  excellency 
lies  under  another  great  disadvantage  ;  for  with  all  the  accomplishments 
ahove  mentioned,  adding  that  of  a  most  comely  and  graceful  person,  and 
during  the  prime  of  youth,  spirits,  and  vigour,  he  has  in  a  most  unexem- 
plary  manner  led  a  regular  domesric  life."§  Witness,  too,  the  Dean's 
various  poetical  "  pieces"  in  hb  lordship's  praise,  especially  that  entitled 
■"  The  Birth  of  Manly  Virtue,"  which  fairly  avers  that 
^ — — ' 

*  Lady  Pomfret  (a  blue),  mother  of  his  second  wife,  the  Lady  Sophia  Fermor 
(a  beauty). 


t  Walpole  to  Mann,  Feb.  1,  1745. 
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The  wondearin^  vorLd,  wheieVr  be  marcB, 
With  new  delight  locdcs  np  and  Ioycb  ; 
One  sex  conseuting  to  adoiire. 
Nor  less  the  other  to  desire. 

There  may  seem  a  shade  of  mistrust  in  what  Swift  writes  to  Pulteney  of 
Inm  m  1737 :  '^  Learaing  and  good  sense  fie  has  to  a  great  degree,  if  the 
love  of  nches  and  power  do  not  orerbakmce  ;***  bat  tluit,  upon  the  whole, 
Carteret  pleased  Dr.  Swift,  who  can  gainsay?  Gould  Jonathan  imvo 
lived  to  see,  or  rather  (for  he  was  yet  aUve  in  1745)  to  observe,  how  gaily 
this  aspirant  to  power  could  rdax  his  JioM  of  it^  he  must  have  envied  a 
temperament  so  unlike  his  own. 

The  world  has  seen  some  pitiiiil  inrtaneef  of  Ministers  retiring  from 
office  with  querulous  relnctance,  and  laemaintng  out  of  place  extremely  in 
the  dumps.  It  has  also  seen  numerous  and  pleasant  instances  of  Ministers 
retiring  with  cheery  good  humour,  and  taking  to  private  life  with  unaf- 
fected relish  and  self-gratulation.  Sancho  Panza  begs  the  Don  his 
master,  then  in  a  fit  of  the  dismals,  on  no  aoeount  to  ibrget  that  a  brave 
man  bears  misfortune  with  a  booyant  heart.  Look  at  me,  cries  the 
squire.  You  saw  me  go  lang*htng  to  take  possession  of  that  grand  go- 
vernment they  gave  me  of  a  certain  Isle.  I  am  now  the  poor  body-man 
of  a  poor  battered  knight.  But  I  laugh  just  as  much  as  before,  signer ; 
lor  I  have  no  notion  of  letting  my  good  humour  depend  on  the  caprices 
of  the  jade  you  call  Fortune.  A  soand  Horatian  msxiai,  Sancho ;  and 
one  that  the  Carterets  and  Melhoarnes  have  known  as  wedl  as  yows^ 
how  to  put  in  practice. 

And  it  is  pleasant  to  see  philosophy  of  that  kind  honestly  put  in  prac- 
tice. Maurepas,  who  was  exiled  from  Comrt  to  his  estate  for  a  matter  of 
five-and-twenty  years,  after  having  been  Minister  and  before  he  became 
Minister  again,  edified  Montesquieu  himself  by  his  Ugerete  and  joyous 
manners.  *'  Le  maltre  de  la  raaison,"  writes  Montesquieu,  at  the  close 
of  an  eight  days'  visit,  ''  a  une  giuet6  et  une  fecondite  qui  n'a  point  de 
pareille.  II  voit  tout,  il  lit  tout,  U  rit  de  tout,  il  est  content  de  tout^  U 
$*occupe  de  tout,  C'est  Phomme  du  monde  que  j'envie  davantage :  il  a 
une  caract^  unique.''  Carteret  impressed  not  a  few  of  his  admiring 
intimates  in  a  not  unlike  manner, — especially  those  who  had  shared  office 
with  him ;  though  some  among  them  might  incline  to  class  him  with 
that  rather  too  '*  genial"  Earl  of  l^orwich,  celebrated  in  Clarendon,  who 
says  of  him,  that  the  earl  was  fitter  to  draw  colleagues  together  *'  by  his 
frolic  and  pleasant  humour,  which  reconciled  people  of  all  constitutions 
wonderfully  to  him,  than  to  form  and  conduct  them  towards  any  enter* 
prise.  He  had  always  lived  in  the  Court  in  such  a  station  of  business  as 
raised  him  very  few  enemies ;  and  his  pleasant  and  jovial  nature,  which 
was  everywhere  acceptable,  made  him  many  friends,  at  least  made  many 
delight  in  his  company."f  The  ''  very  few  enemies"  made  at  Court  may 
be  awkwardly  inapplicable  to  Carteret;  but  the  '^  at  least^'  of  the  last 
sentence  redeems  the  resemblance. 

When  Prancis  Horner  visited  Hqpry  Erskine,  in  1812,  then  retired 
from  the  bar,  and  living  among  the  plantations  he  had  been  rearing  for 

•  Swift  to  Pulteney,  March  7,  1737. 
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the  last  twenty  jrearg,  and  boasting  that  he  had  thrawn  awaj  the/law  Hke 
a  dirty  clout,  and  had  forgotten  it  altogether,  ^'  It  ut  deligbt£uJ,"  writes 
Horner,  **  to  see  the  same,  high  spirits  which  made  him  such  a  favAurite 
in  the  world,  while  he  was  in  the  eareer  of  ambitioa  aad  proi^erity,  still 
attending  him  after  all  the  diaappointments  that  would  have  ehagrmad 
another  man  to  death :  such  a  temper  is  worth  all  that  the  mostauccessful 
amhition  could  ever  bestow*''* 

It  is  pleasant  to  mark  Lord  Tdgamouth  on  setoraing  a  third  time 
irom  India  to  his  native  land,  ex-vicerpy  this  time,  fedling  into  the 
routine  of  common  duties,  and  of  eommon  pleasures,  witii  the  ease  of  a 
man  who  had  taken  no  delight  in  the  pomp  or  in  the  exenase  of  power ; 
— heconiing  eminent  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  thinning  out  his  shrub- 
heriea,  visiting  at  country-aeats  and  waterigg-places,  nadt  In  short,  living 
the  life  ^^  so  pleasant  in  reality,  ao  tedious  in  descriptioB,  of  a  well«edu- 
eated  English  gentleman."t 

So  it  is  to  ohserve  Lord  Althorpe's  deportment  on  losiqg  office  in  1832 
—his  resignation  under  that  calamity  being  specially  commended  hy 
Lord  Cockbum|  to  the  notice  of  those  who  think  the  loss  of  political 
power  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes.  Here  is  the  Lord-Advocate's  de- 
acription  of  the  goings-on  of  his  chief  at  this  juncture.  ^'  X«ord  Althoipe 
has  gone  through  all  this  with  his  characteristic  cheerfulness  and  courage.  ^ 
The  day  after  the  resignation  he  spent  in  a  great  sale  gardeo,  choo»ng 
and  buying  flowers,  and  came  home  with  five  great  packages  in  his 
carriage,  devoting  the  evening  to  studying  where  they  should  be  planted 
in  his  garden  at  Althorpe,  and  writing  directions  and  drawing  plans  &r 
their  arrangement.  And  when  they  came  to  summon  him  to  a  oouocil 
on  the  Duke's  giving-in,  he  was  found  in  a  closet  with  a  groom,  busy 
oiling  the  locks  of  his  fowling-pieces,  and  lamenting  the  decay  into  which 
they  had  fallen  during  his  miBistry."§ 

Nor  be  Lord  Melbourne  forgotten,  in  Au  £aiL  "  I  met  Losd  M^bouroe 
at  Lady  Holland's  a  day  or  two  after  he  ceased  to  be  prime  ministei^" 
writes  C.  H.  Leslie,  the  artist.  '^  He  was  as  joyous  as  ever,  and  onJy 
took  part  in  the  conversation  rec|>ecting  the  changes  in  the  Royal  house- 
hold (which  were  not  then  completed)  to  make  everyhody  ]augn."{| 

To  Sir  Bobert  Walpole's  honour  it  is  recorded,  that  he  retired,  after 
more  than  twenty  years  of  power,  with  a  temper  not  soured,  with  a  heart 
not  hardened,  with  simple  tastes,  with  frank  manners,  and  with  a  capacity 
for  friendship.  So  Macaulay^  wiites  of  him.  But  a  far  more  lively 
picture  is  that  the  same  writer  gives  of  Carteret  under  similar  drcum- 
Btances.     Carteret  was  driven  from  office.     He  shortly  a£berwards  made 


*  F.  Horner  to  his  Sister,  Sc^t.  9,  1812. 

+  Sir  James  Stephen. 

I  Life  of  Jeffrey,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

§  F.  Jeffrey  to  H.  Cockbnm,  May  21,  1«32. 

jl  There  was  more  than  a  dash  of  Garterct'f  easy,  jovial  tenpennnent  in  Lord 
Melbourne.    On  tdie  occasion  referred  to  by  Mr.  Leslie,  a  lady  wlio  was  present 

observed,  *'I  hear  that ,"  naming  a  duke  of  not  the  most  correct  hahiti,  *'  is 

quite  scurrilous  at  not  getting  an  appointment." 

"  It  serves  him  ri^t,"  said  Lord  Melbourne,  *  for  being  a  Tory.  None  of  t^ese 
immoral  men  ought  to  be  Tories.  If  he  had  come  to  me  I  would  not  have  refused 
him." — Memoir  of  C.  R.  Leslie,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 

^  Essay  on  Walpole's  Letters  to  Mann. 
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a  bold,  indeed  a  desperate,  attempt  to  recover  power.  The  attempt  failed. 
And  *'  from  that  time  he  relinquished  all  ambitions  hopes,  and  retired 
laughing  to  his  books  and  his  bottle."  No  statesman,  indeed,  Macaulay 
affirms,  ever  enjoyed  success  with  so  exquisite  a  relish,  or  submitted  to 
defeat  with  so  genuine  and  unforced  a  cheerfulness. 

Writing  in  the  early  days  of  the  Pelhamite  administration,  Horace 
Walpole  observes,  that  '*  If  my  Lord  Granville  had  any  resentment,  as  he 
seems  to  have  nothing  but  thirst,  sure  there  is  no  vengeance  he  might  not 
take !  So  far  from  contracting  any  prudence  from  his  fall,  he  laughs  it 
off  every  night  over  two  or  three  bottles."*  Within  twelve  months,  the 
Felhams  had  to  resign  office,  and  Granville  was  immediately  summoned 
to  resume  his  place.  He  assented  with  a  will ;  but  the  odds  were  against 
him.  An  Opposition  majority  in  both  Houses  (a  plague  of  both  your 
Houses !)  was  more  than  he  could  quite  face ;  and  so  the  Pelhams  were 
reinstalled  with  all  the  honours.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  political  crisis 
that  Walpole  writes :  ''  Lord  Granville  is  as  jolly  as  ever ;  laughs  and 
drinks,  and  owns  it  was  mad,  and  owns  he  would  do  it  again  to-morrow.** 
But  Horace  adds,  that  it  would  not  be  quite  so  safe  to  try  it  soon  again, 
— the  triumphant  party  not  being  at  all  in  the  humour  to  be  turned  out 
'  every  time  his  lordship  had  drunk  a  bottle  too  much  ;  ''  and  that  House 
of  Commons  that  he  could  not  make  do  for  him,  would  do  to  send  him  to 
the  Tower  till  he  was  sober/'f 

Once  more  did  Granville  return  to  office — the  colleague  of  his  old 
enemies — in  1751,  as  President  of  the  Council,  under  Henry  Pelham  as 
Prime  Minister.  It  was  specially  to  gratify  the  king  that  this  else  im- 
practicable appointment  was  made.  But,  as  Earl  Stanhope  observes,  the 
post  of  President  is  not  farther  removed  in  iitiportance  from  the  seals  of 
Secretary  than  the  Earl  Granville,  of  1751  had  declined  from  the  bold 
and  buoyant  Carteret  of  former  days.  '^  His  convivial  habits  had  blunted 
the  edge  of  his  fine  understanding,  and  his  shattered  health  required 
repose,  while  his  impaired  estate  stood  in  need  of  the  emoluments  of 
place.  He  had  lost  his  spirit,  his  eloquence,  his  activity,  nay,  even — 
which  so  often  survives  them  all — ^his  ambition.  His  chief  delight  was 
now  to  enliven  the  council-table  by  his  sallies  of  wit ;  and  he  remained 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  in  office,  the  mere  spectator  of  others' 
greatness — the  mere  ghost  of  his  own."J 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  him  without  glancing  at  the  matrimonial 
engagements  by  which  he  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  time.  His 
first  wife,  the  "  plump  Carteret,"  as  Walpole  loved  to  call  her,  was  all  the 
rage  in  Ireland,  if  not  in  England,  for  her  grace  and  beauty.  But  it  was 
his  second  wife,  Sophia,  that  chiefly  occupied  the  tongues  of  persons  of 
quality  and  the  pens  of  ready  letter-writers — the  Lady  Marys  and  the 
Horace  Walpoles  through  whom  we  know  her.  It  was  quite  a  sensation 
match,  this  of  so  brilliant  a  Minister  with  so  beauteous  a  maid. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  professes  herself  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  bride,  Lady  Sophia  Fermor,  having  lived  two  months 
in  the  same  house  with  her,  aeclares  her  to  have  few  equals  in  beauty,  or 
graces,  and  says,  '*  I  shall  never  be  surprised  at  her  conquests."     Mr. 

*  Walpole  to  Mann,  March  4, 1745. 

t  Same  to  Same,  Feb.  14, 1746. 

%  Lord  Mahon's  Hist  of  Engl.,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xxxi. 
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Wortley  seems  to  haye  imparted  to  his  lady-wife  bis  impression  that 
Carteret,  in  contracting  this  marriage,  was  greedy  of  an  heir ;  but  Lady 
Mary  ''  thinks  too  well"  of  his  lordship's  understanding  to  suppose  he 
could  expect  his  happiness  from  things  unborn,  or  place  it  in  the  chime- 
rical notion  of  any  pleasure  arising  to  him,  from  his  name  subsisting 
(perhaps  by  very  sorry  representatives)  after  his  death.  *'  I  am  apt  to 
imagine  he  indulged  his  inclination  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  the  more  pardonable  weakness,"*  In  short,  Lady  Mary 
appears  conrinced  that  Carteret  married  out  of  pure  gaiety  of  heart;  and 
probably  she  would  have  thought  that  Chaucer's  lines  on  January's 
nuptials  might  apply  without  much  qualification  to  so  jovial  a  hale  elderly 
Benedick : 

And  certeynly  I  dar  right  wel  say  this, 

Ymeneus,  that  god  of  weddyng  is, 

Seigh  never  his  lif  so  mery  a  weddid  man.-|' 

It  was  well-nigh  twenty  years  previously  that  Lady  Mary,  alluding  to 
the  redundancy  of  ballads,  songs,  panegyrics.  &c.,  that  Ireland  was  then 
producing,  had  written  to  her  sister  Mar,  *^  So  powerful  is  the  influence 
of  Lord  Carteret's  wit,  and  my  lady's  beauty,^  the  Irish  rhyme  that  never 
rhymed  before."§ 

It  is  only  another  of  Carteret's  vigorous  measures,  quoth  my  Lord 
Chesterfield,  when  the  fair  Sophia  was  wooed  and  won.  Who  do  you 
think  is  going  to  marry  Lady  Sophia  Fermor  ?  breaks  out  Horace  Wal- 
pole  in  a  breathless  missive  to  Mann  : — '*  Only  my  Lord  Carteret ! — this 
very  week!-*a  drawing-room  conquest.  Do  but  imagine  how  many 
passions  will  be  gratified  in  that  [the  bride's]  &mily !  her  own  ambition, 
vanity,  and  resentment — love  she  never  had  any  ;  the  politics,  manage- 
ment, and  pedantry  of  the  mother  [Lady  Pomfret],  who  will  think  to 
eovem  her  son-in-law  out  of  Froissart  [whom  her  ladyship  had  trans- 
lated]. Figure  the  instructions  she  will  give  her  daughter  !"||  Next 
epistle  reports  not  the  least  news  but — O  saving  clause ! — but  that  my 
Lord  Carteret's  wedding  has  been  deferred  on  Lady  Sophia's  falling  dan- 
gerously ill  of  a  scarlet  fever ;  but  they  say  it  is  to  be  next  Saturday. 
She  is  to' have  sixteeen  hundred  pounds  a  year  jointure,  four  hundred 
pounds  pin-money,  and  two  thousand  of  jewels.  *'  Carteret  says  he  does 
not  intend  to  marry  the  mdther  [Lady  Pomfret]  and  the  whole  family. 
What  do  you  think  my  lady  intends  ?"^  Some  eleven  months  after 
which  last  epistle  of  Walpole,  that  Complete  Letter* writer  meets  the 
Granvilles  at  a  ball,  and  dances  one  dance  with  Sophia, — the  precautionary 
Pomfret  restricting  her,  pour  cause,  to  one.  '*  I  went  for  a  little  while, 
little  thinking  of  dancing.  I  asked  my  Lord  Granville  why  my  lady  did 
not  dance  ?  *  Oh,  Lord !  I  wish  you  would  ask  her ;  she  will  with  you.' 
I  was  caught,  and  did  walk  down  one  country-dance  with  her ;  but  the 
prudent  SignorO'tnadre  would  not  let  her  expose  the  young  Cartei'et 
any  farther."**  About  the  same  time  my  Lady  Granville  went  to  a 
private  masquerade  at  the  Venetian  ambassadress's,  ''  dressed  like  Imoinda 
and  handsomer  than  one  of  the  houris,"  where  she  excused  herself  from 

•  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  to  Mr.  Wortley,  May  8,  1744. 

t  The  Marchaundes  Tale.  X  Frances,  his  first  wife,  died  1743. 

§  Lady  Mary  Wortley  to  the  Countess  of  Mar,  1725. 

ji  Walpole  to  Mann,  March  22, 1744. 

^  Same  to  Same,  April  2, 1744.  **  Same  to  Same,  March  4, 1745. 
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danciDg  with  the  Priuoe  of  Walei,  aUegiD^  the  eriticai  ttaie  of  her 
health.  Horaee  muat  have  hogged  hinitelf  on  thii  loiruLiQtts  diatinctiom 
in  his  favour. 

So  much  for  iwo  of  Carteret'i  matdtes.  Keerlj  a  deeade  later,  when 
the  pew  must  have  been  in  his  grand  elimaetene,  we  find  gossip^greedy 
Horace  meditating  another  marriage  for  him*-of  eoime  an  uneqa^ 
match  in  some  salient  point.  ^*  Sinee  I  came  to  town,  I  hear  that  my 
Lord  Granville  has  cut  another  colt's  tooth-*-4a  short,  idtej  eaj  he  is  going 
to  be  married  again;  it  is  to  Lady  Juliana  Collier,  a  mry  prettnr  girl, 
daughter  of  Lord  Portmore ;  there  are  not  above  two  or  thtee-and-forty 
years'  difference  in  their  ages,  and  not  above  three  bottles  difference  in 
their  drinking  in  a  day,  so  it  is  a  very  suitable  match  I  She  will  not 
make  so  good  a  Queen  as  onr  fnend  Sophia,  bat  will  like  better,  I  sup- 
pose, to  make  a  widow.  If  this  should  not  turn  oat  true,  I  can't  help 
it"*  It  did  not  turn  out  true.  Lady  Juliana  married,  six  years  later,  a 
plain  Wiltshire  esquire.  And  within  two  months  of  his  thus  publishing 
the  banns  of  marriage,  Horace  had  to  forbid  them ;  whieh  he  does  in 
this  curt  style ;  ^'  The  match  for  Lord  Granville,  which  I  announced  to 
you,  is  not  concluded :  his  flames  are  cooled  in  that  quarter  as  well  a?  in 
others."t  From  which  time  forth,  indeed,  Granville  is  neyer  again  rer 
memberably  roeniioned  in  the  Honatian  eorrespondeooe,'— with  the  ex- 
caption  of  one  brief  allusion  to  his  declining  office  in  17^5* 

As  we  opened  this  paper  wUh  reierring  to  the  eetimate  set  on  Carteret 
by  a  Right  Honourable  novelist  and  sometime  Cabinet  Minister  of  onr 
own  day,  so  will  we  close  it  by  (Hting  one,  in  sanorous  vense,  by,  if  not  a 
poet,  at  any  rate  anoth^  es:*CalMnet  Minister,  and  Bight  Honourable 
novelist  too. 

Having  metrically  meted  out  their  dues  to  Pulteney,  *'  the  Martial  of 
debate,"  and  Hortensian  Chestei^d,  with  ^'Thyrsus  isword  in  classic 
wreaths  conceal'd,"  Sir  Edward  Lytton  thus  disposes  of  their  contem- 
porary, John  Earl  Granville : 

Hi^  above  each  in  genios,  love,  and  ^re. 
With  mind  of  musde  which  no  toil  could  tire. 
With  Ups  that  eeem'd  like  Homer^s  cods  to  ipaM 
From  nectar-urus  the  naextingaisk'a  Isugh, 
Frank  with  the  mirth  of  souls  divinely  strong, 
Ca£T£B£t's  Iai|;e  presence  floats  from  out  the  throng. 
What  earlier  fichooi  this  grand  comedian  rear'd? 
His  first  essays  no  crowds  less  courtly  cheer'd. 
From  learned  closets  came  a  sauntering  sage, 
Yawn'd,  smiled,  and  spoke,  and  toc^  ^  storm  the  age : 
Who  that  can  hear  faim,  and  on  business,  speak. 
Would  dream  he  kmch'd  with  Bentley  upon  Greek, 
And  will  to-night  with  Hutcheson  regale  on 
The  feast  of  Reason  in  the  tough  to  ledXoir. 
With  what  rich  spoib  the  full  Ule  overflows; 
His  genius  gilds,  because  his  nature  glows ; 
Call  it  not  versatile,  but,  like  the  sun, 
Fix'd  and  the  same  whate'er  it  beams  upon ; 
Fix'd  and  the  same  not  less  because  it  calls 
Colour  from  things  on  whieh,  as  light,  it  falls.j: 

*  Walpole  to  Mann,  April  27, 1753.  f  Same  to  Saae^  June  12, 17«& 

X  St  Stephen's,  pp.  30-1, 
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EvKK  if  the  appeflrance  of  a  third  and — as  we  BBppoied — eondnding' 
(oluaM  had  not  reminded  w  that  onr  prevtous  notice  had  neeennarily  been 
incomplete,  we  mig'ht  have  recurred  to  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Irying 
tar  the  men  pleasure  of  CMttemplatiDg  a  eharaeter  ao  faMudful  in  itself 
and  for  the  gratificBtKm  of  tracing  a  career  of  deterred  tueceii. 

We  left  hiaa  at  that  happy  period  in  an  author's  life  when,  instead  of 
having  to  eeek  a  publisher,  he  is  himi^  aonght  after ;  when,  instead  of  ' 
having  what  he  Ms  writtm  eiamiaecl  with  reluctanoe  and  diatruM,  fau 
worka  ue  grasped  at,  uoseen ;  and  *rhea  he  ia  never  to  wvlcowe  «  visitor 
to  Aihemarie-atreet  or  the  Row  as  when  be  enters  dieir  Mcned  precspeti 
eBomnbered  with  a  k^  oS  HS. 

Bat  he  fand  ttiU  tmeh  to  oveecome.  Though  he  had  adopted  litera- 
twe  as  his  jmifMion — as  the  meatu  on  which  he  depended  to  secure  « 
eompetont  auppoit  iu  after-hfa  both  for  Umsdf  and  for  tlu  least  £»ta- 
vate  of  his  brother!,  whoni  he  had  kindly  detemmied  to  make  the  Aarer 
ftl  his  own  bri^ter  prospers — and  though  he  was  conscious  of  the 
powers  he  poaaeseed,  their  exercise  was  not  ahrsys  under  his  control. 
There  were  laag  intervals  when  he  was  un^le  to  ap[^  hinuelf  to  oon^ 
podtion.  His  Realties  seened  prostrate.  He  mentKwi  this  himaal^ 
more  than  ooee,  in  bis  letters  and  diuiea.t  Sometimes  it  wm  mei« 
nervousness.  "  I  have,  at  timet,"  he  says,  '■  a  kind  of  hnror  on  me, 
particularly  when  I  wake  in  the  mornings,  that  incapacitatsB  me  for 
almost  anything.  It  is  now  passing  away,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  hope 
I  shall  be  qnite  over  iL  It  has  prevented  me  from  pursning  anything 
like  literary  occupation.  I  am  aware,"  he  continueB,  "  that  this  is  all  an 
affair  of  the  nerves,  a  kind  of  reaction  in  conseqnenoe  of  coming  to  a  state 
of  repose  after  so  long  moving  about,  and  produced  also  by  the  anxioai 
feeHng  on  resuming  literary  pursuits.  I  feel  like  a  sailor  who  has  once 
more  put  to  sea,  and  is  reluctant  to  quit  the  quiet  security  of  the  shore." 
Aad  two  years  later :  "  A  night  of  hraken  sleep,"  he  writes,  "  and  uneasy 
thoughts — nervous  in  the  moniing,  hut  excitd>le — scribbled  a  little  on 
Essays — get  extremely  excited.  Hr.  Guestier  came  ia  and  sat  some 
little  while — found  afterwards  that  I  couM  not  write." 

He  had  also  to  contend  with  physical  suffering.  For  some  time  a, 
ooDonluiit  in  his  ankles  was  attended  both  with  pain  and  lameness.  Every 
kind  of  bath,  and  various  remedies,  were  tried  to  remove  it;  and  at  last, 
like  Sir  Abel  Handy's  fires  it  tfpevn  to  have  "gone  ont  of  ittrif" 
Exercise,  change  of  sir  and  diet,  and  the  "  refivriiment  of  spirit  inddeot 
to  travel,"  seemed  to  have  prinnpally  effected  his  cure. 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Wssbiastoc  Irving.  Edited  bj  his  Kephew,  Piem 
M.  Irring.   Vol.  m.  (advertised  u  the  concluding  volatile).    London  i  BeDtley^. 

t  Uy  taind  is  "  worn  ■>  bare  at  a  marhet-place."  "  I  have  not  been  able  to 
sndj  myielf."  "  If  I  can  get  my  pen  to  work."  "  At  home-'tfTfaiK  to  write." 
"  I  bftve  done  nothing  with  my  pen  tinoe  t  lef^  jon"  (nine  months  previons^^ 

"  absolutely  nMtH^;"  "I  have  been  viiiited  bj  a  fit  of  sterility  for  tiits  month 
pait,"  are  phrases  continnalty  recurriog  both  under  pleasant  and  painful  (drcnm- 
stuces. 
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In  addition  to  his  other  annoyances — though  no  man  was  so  unlikely 
to  have  made  an  enemy — he  had  an  anonymous  tormentor  in  America, 
hy  whom  every  scrap  of  adverse  criticism  or  unpleasant  remark  that 
appeared  in  print  was  indefatigahly  transmitted  to  him.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  so  persevering  a  malignity,  or  to  imagine  so  base  a  type  of 
human  nature.  "  Even^ote  have  enemies,"  said  one  of  his  correspondents, 
*'  and  who,  then,  can  escape  P*' 

But  altogether  his  career  was  a  happy  one.  He  was  surrounded  by 
attached  and  distinguished  friends :  every  new  work  proved  a  success : 
and  he  had  a  munificent  and  solvent  publisher.  When  once  roused  to 
exertion  he  wrote  ireely  and  rapidly.  In  the  days  of  their  firat  intimacy, 
Moore  says  of  him,  ''  He  has  been  hard  at  work  writing  lately  ;  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  has  written  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  the 
size  of  those  in  the  '  Sketch  Book ;'  this  is  amazing  rapidity."  ''  Some- 
times,*' says  his  biographer,  "  he  would  write  all  day  and  until  twelve  at 
night;  in  one  instance  his  note-book  shows  him  to  have  written  from  five 
in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night,  stopping  only  for  meals."  Long- 
fellow has  recorded  of  the  time  he  first  knew  him,^  m  Spain,  when  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  *'  Life  of  Columbus :"  '*  One  summer  morning,  passing 
his  house  at  the  early  hour  of  six,  I  saw  his  study  window  already  wide 
open.  On  my  mentioning  it  to  him  afterwards,  he  said,  *Yes,  I  am 
always  at  my  work  as  early  as  six.'  Since  then  I  have  often  remembered 
that  sunny  morning  and  that  open  window,  so  suggestive  of  his  sunny 
temperament  and  his  open  heart^  and  equally  so  of  his  patient  and  per- 
sistent toil,  and  have  recalled  those  striking  words  of  Dante-^ 

Seggendo  in  piuma, 
lufama  non  si  vien,  n^  sotto  coltre ; 

Senza  la  qnal,  chi  sua  vita  oonsuma, 
Gotal  vestigio  in  terra  di  se  lascia 

Qual  fammo  in  acre  ed  in  acqua  la  schiuma." 

Words  which  we  willingly  add  to  our  quotation  for  the  pleasure  of  also 
adding  the  poet's  exquisite  translation  of  them: 

Seated  upon  dawn. 
Or  on  hie  bed,  man  eometh  not  to  fame; 

Withouten  tohich,  whoso  hie  life  consumes, 
Such  vestige  of  himself  on  earth  shall  leave 

As  smoke  in  air  and  in  the  water  foam. 

To  the  proofs  we  have  given  of  his  application  it  may  only  be  neces- 
sary to  add  that  his  abridgment  of  "  Columbus,"  presented  as  a  free  gift 
to  Mr.  Murray,  was  **  finished  in  nineteen  days." 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years,  '*  Bracebridge  Hall"  was 
succeeded  (in  1824)  by  the  *'  Tales  of  a  Traveller."  Murray  offered 
twelve  hundred  guineas  for  them  without  seeing  the  MS.  *'  I  confess," 
says  Irving,  in  reply,  "  your  offer  is  a  liberal  one,  and  made  in  your  own 
gentleman-like  manner,  but  I  would  rather  you  should  see  the  MS.  and 
make  \t fifteen  hundred:^*  and  to  this  his  publisher  assented.  The  tales 
remind  us  of  some  of  his  earliest  writings  in  their  resemblance  to  Gold- 
smith, and  contained,  as  he  said  himself,  some  of  the  best  things  he  had 
written  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  a  repetition  of  these  short  papers  would 
have  taken  the  same  bold  upon  the  public  as  had  been  taken  by  the 
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*^  Sketch  Book"  and  ''  Bracebridge  Hall ;"  and  it  was  fortunate,  there- 
fore, in  every  way,  that  another  volume  of  essays,  more,  however,  of  a 
didactic  character  than  any  he  had  previously  written,  was  entirely  laid 
aside  for  subjects  of  biography  and  romance  connected  with  the  his* 
tory  and  traditions  of  Spain. 

His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  *'  Life  of  Columbus''  by  a  sug- 
gestion made  to  him  by  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minuter  at  Madrid, 
that  he  should  undertake  a  translation  of  "  Navarrete's  Voyages  of 
Columbus.''  Though  engaged  upon  the  essays,  he  readily  adopted  the 
task  proposed  as  "just  the  kind  of  employment  he  would  wish  for  his 
spare  hours,"  and  he  wrote  about  it  to  Murray.  The  great  bookseller, 
however,  was  then  absorbed  in  his  projected  newspaper.  **  Pray  Heaven," 
wrote  Irving,  "  he  may  not  go  into  the  Gazette^  instead  of  publishing 
one  ;"  and  (as  those  who  remember  that  famous  project  are  well  aware) 
he  had  nearly  done  so.  Both  Croly  and  Disraeli  were  of  its  stafiP;  they 
were  high  mettled,  but  neither  of  them  was  likely  to  have  gone  well  in 
harness;*  the  whole  edifice  collapsed,  and  its  projector  was  luckily  just 
in  time  to  save  himself  from  its  ruins.  After  more  than  usual  delay  he 
intimated  through  Mr.  Leslie  that  he  would  gladly  have  received  "  any- 
thing of  original  matter"  ftt)m  Irving  as  *'  certain  of  success,"  but 
Navarrete's  work  "  might  be  very  interesting  or  it  might  be  very  dry," 
and  he  declined  treating  for  it  till  he  could  see  it.  His  recent  misfortune 
and  the  aspect  of  the  times  had  made  him  cautions. 

In  the  mean  time  Irving  had  arrived  at  Madrid,  and  had  taken  apart- 
ments under  the  same  roof  as  the  American  consul  Mr.  Rich,  described 
by  him  as  "one  of  the  most  indefatigable  bibliographers  in  Europe." 
His  collection  was  invaluable  in  everything  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  America,  and  when  his  distinguished  countryman  discovered 
the  treasures  it  contained,  and  found  that  Navarrete's  work  was  "  rather 
a  mass  of  rich  materials  for  history  than  a  history  itself,"  the  translation 
of  it  was  abandoned,  a  higher  theme  presented  itself,  and,  laying  aside 
all  other  matter,  he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  a  ^'  Life  of  Columbus." 
In  eighteen  months  it  was  finished. 

The  disposal  of  the  copyright  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Aspinwall,  the 
American  consul  at  London.  Murray  was  delighted  with  the  work.  He 
declared  that  it  was  "  beautiful,  beautiful ;  the  best  thing  its  author  had 
ever  written."  And  he  showed  the  sincerity  of  his  admiration  by  making 
it  his  own  for  three  thousand  guineas. 

Alas !  that  this  magnificent  sum  should  have  been  sunk  by  the  suc- 
cessful author  in  dry-goods  and  Bolivar  mining  shares  ! 

He  had  been  so  harassed  and  made  miserable  by  the  termination  of  his 
first  mercantile«adventures ;  he  had  felt  so  bitterly  the  humiliating  ordeal 
of  bankruptcy ;  and  had  declared  so  firmly  that  "  no  hope  of  gain,  how- 
ever flattering,  would  tempt  him  again  into  the  cares  and  sordid  concerns 
of  traffic,"  that  we  little  expected  to  see  him  re-embarking  in  transactions 
for  which  he  was  wholly  unfitted,  either  by  the  necessary  talent  or  in- 
formation.    Yet  in  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  painful  process 

*  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  of  one  of  these  that  Mr.  Murray  used  to  say, 
**  When  I  thought  he  was  writing  a  leading  article,  I  found  him  hanging  over  his 
wife  whih  she  tang  tome  ofhii  ovm  poetry  to  the  mutic  of  a  pianoforte" 
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thak  kid  fveed  Inrn  firom  kb  coiaiiicrcial  eaibmRUsmeBtf  in  LiverfK)o],  he 
was  inTMtnig^  tea  tbouMad  doUan  (apwatdt  of  tPiro  thousand  potnds)  in 
steam  navigation  hetwetn  Roota  and  Hanrre.  Fire  yean  later  he  waa 
making*  sh^ments  to  Ameriea ;;  and  about  !!»  same  tane  he  took  fiftjf 
shares  in  "  the  Bolivar  copper  roine,"  consideviog  ^lem  as  '^  a  peimaneiit 
imrestoient,'*  whsdi  was  to  give  htia  ^  a  ^vtj  pettj  little  aam  aoaKiany." 
The  steam-boats  and  tke  smpments  wete  kindFjr  iatended  to  gi?e  enploy- 
loent  aad  sabsistcnce  to  his  brother  Peter.  For  the  steam-knit  enterpvias 
he  thought  him  ^^partteidafly  adapted  by  Ike  turn  of  hta  mind  and  hie 
pessooal  aetivity,^  aad  it  was  t&  ^  pay  Imn  largely."  Their  brothers  in 
Ameriea  seemed  to  think  difierentiy :  so  misch  so  that  they  did^iaoased 
the  bills  drawn  for  Peter's  share  e^  the  inve^nnent,  aad  Washiagtoa  had 
to  provide  funds  for  the  whokw  With  many  estimable  qiiaKtiee>  hie 
partner  seems  to  hare  been  as  little  a  man  of  business  a»  hims^.  Frees 
tiaie  to  time  the  steam-ioata  are  mentbaed :  never  satisfactorily  ;  they 
went  on 

Per  la  piu  peg^g^htamh; 

but  the  loss  they  ultimately  involved  is  not  recorded.  On  the  Bolivaxs 
he  continued  to  pay  call  after  call,  in  what  he  himself  terms  "  indignatmn 
and  irritation  of  spirit***  till  having  gpone  as  far  as  thirty  pounds  each,  he 
'*  preferred  to  forfeit  the  shares  rather  than  submit  to  furdier  exactiona  of 
the  kind,*'  sinking  in  these  and  in  the  shipmtnts  '<  mere  than  the  entiie 
profits  of  the  English  edition  of  the  '  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus.* " 

But  his  power  of  production  seemed  at  this  time  inexhausdble ;  the 
^  Tales  of  the  Alhambra,"  the  "  Companions  of  Columbus,"  the  ''  Conr 
<|aest  of  Gxanada,'*  and  his  other  Legends  ef  Spain,  brought  him  fresh 
supplies  ;  and,  through  the  zealous  exertions  of  his  brother  Ebenezer  and 
his  friend  Brevoort,  he  had  made  satisfiustory  arrangements,  for  aH-  that 
he  had  written^  with  publishers  in  America. 

The  period  upon  which  we  are  dwelling,  from  the  first  appearance*  ef 
.^  Braceibridge  Uall^"  till  his  setacn  to  America,  embraces  about  ten  yeara^ 
chiefly  passed-^and  sometimes  most  ha{^ily — on  the  Continent  :■  most 
than  three  of  them  in  Spain. 

At  Paris^-4miong8t  other  distinguished  persons^— he  became  acquainted 
with  Moore  and  Canning.  ''Yon  keep  exeelleat  company  in  Paris," 
writes  Brevoort,  "  Anacreon  Moore,  and  Mr.  Canning ;  these  are  names 
that  set  one's  blood  in  motion."  He  felt,  however,  that  the  vocation  he 
had  chosen  did  not  permit  a  life  of  idleness.  Somewhat  later  he  under- 
took, for  Galignani,  the  editorship  of  a  collection  of  '^  British  Classics*" 
For  this  he  was  to  receive  two  hundred  and  fifty  fi*ancs  a  volume..  He 
wrote  for  it  the  prospectus,  and  the  '^  Life  of  Goldsmith ;".  and  was  about 
to  collect  materials  for  biographies  of  Rogers  and  Campbell,  when  the 
prcject  waSy  for  some  reason,  abandoned.  Almost  everything  from  hia 
pen — important  or  unimportant — has  come  down  to  us,  except  the  teansla* 
tion  of  a  French  law  book,  undertaken  when  he  was  only  five-and-twenty, 
and  in  conjunction  with  a  Counsellor  Calnes,  for  a  publisher  in  New 
York.  We  have  an  anecdote  connected  with  it,  which  is  probably  worth 
more  than  the  work  itself.  A  Boston  critic  had  said,  at  the  time  it  ap- 
peared, that  ^  the  translator  knew  very  Mttle  French,  and  stiil  less  Eng- 
lish."    *'  Seeing  there  were  two  of  them,"  Mr.  Irving  remarked  to  his 
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•mployer,  ^^  he  wovid  divide  the  hlame  hetween  th0m--4itt  wt>uM  plead 
gaUty  to  an  miperfect  kncywledge  of  Freneh)  while  Games  eould  confess 
to  an  ignorance  of  English."  This  was  something  like  Pitt's  ^vision  of 
the  wine  and  the  headache. 

The  winter  and  spring  of  1822  he  passed  at  Dresden,  in  intercourse 
with  the  best  soeiety  it  contained.  With  one  family — nobly  connected*, 
and  whose  tastes  were  akin  to  his  own — he  wae  so  intnnate,  and  so  happy, 
that  it  seems  seaicdy  possible  he  should  have  escaped  heart-whole.  He 
was  also  well  and  kindly  iieceived  at  ^urt,  and  it  was  at  a  period  when 
some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Royal  House  of  Saxony  were  pre«» 
eminently  distingui^ed  for  ^i?  cultfvatioD  of  literature.  His  stay  art 
Dresden  was,  in  many  ways,  amongst  his  happest  recollections.  Of  the 
en^yment  he  had  in  travelling  he  ofiten  speaks ;  and  speaks  eloquently^ 
'^  With  all  my  ailments  and  mj  lameness^  I  never/'  he  says,  '^  have  enjoyed 
travelling  more  than  through  these  lovely  countries."  [He  was  then  on 
hiff  way  t»  Heidelberg,  m  ld22.] 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  peculiar  fineness  of  the  season,  or  the  general 
character  of  the  climate,  but  I  never  was  more  sensible  to  the  delicious  effect  of 
atmosphere;  perhaps  my  very  malady  has  made  me  more  susceptible  to  iufiueuces 
of  tlie  kind.  1  feel  a  kind  of  intoxication  of  the  heart,  as  I  draw  in  the  pure  air 
of  the  mouniams;  and  the  dear  transparent  attmosphere,  the  steady,  serene, 
j^eu  sunshine,^  seems  to  enter  into  my  very  soul.  There  seem  to  be  no  caprices 
m  this  weather.  Dav  succeeds  day  of  glorious  sunshine.  The  sun  rises  bright 
and  clear,  rolls  all  dav  through  a  deep  blue  sky,  aud  sets  at  night  without  a 
doud.  There  are  no  chills,  no  damps ;  no  sulky  mist  to  take  one  by  surprise, 
or  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  open  air. 

He  enjoyed  the  Alhambra  still  more.  Its  associatioiis^  its  tranquillity 
and  repose,  ita  connexion  with  the  subjects  upon  which  be  wa»  then  ent* 
ployed,  made  it  m<»re  congenial  to  hie  habits  and  <^positioB  than  vay 
place  he  lived  in  while  in  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  (he  writes  to  one  of  his  friends)  to  contemplate  this  delicious 
abode  and  not  feel  an  adairation  of  the  genial  and  the  poetical  spirit  of  those* 
who  jSfst  devised  this  earthly  paradise.  There  is  an  intoxicirtioa  of  heart  and 
soul  in  lookmg  over  such  scenery  at  this  ffenial  season.  All  nature  is  just 
teeming  with  new  life,  and  puttiog  on  the  first  delicate  verdure  and  bloom  of 
spring.  The  almond-trees  are  in  blossom,  the  fig-trees  are  beginning  to  sprout; 
everything  is  in  the  tender  bud,  the  young  leai,  or  the  half-open  flower.  The 
beauty  of  the  season  is  but  half  developed,  so  that  while  there  is  enough  to 
yield  present  delight,  there  is  the  flattermg  promise  of  still  farther  enjoyment. 
Good  Heavens !  after  passing  two  years  amidst  the  sun-burnt  wastes  of  Castile, 
to  be  let  loose  to  rove  at  large  over  this  fragrant  aad  loveiy  land !  what  a  fulness 
of  nure  and  healthful  pleasure  gushes  into  tbe  hearty  and  how  do  we  look  back 
with  distaste  upon  the  pale  and  artificial  life  of  the  city,  and  woader  how  wo 
could  have  condemned  ourselves  to  its  formal  and  frivobus  routine. 

He  often  dwelb  upon  the  time  he  passed  at  the  Alhambra  as  **  a  kind 
of  Oriental  dream.'  *  He  was  enamoured  of  its  tnu^ons,  and  the  sedusion 
that  enabled  him  to  study  them  undisturbed  was  itself  a  dtarm.  As  he 
looked  fipom  his  kfity  hermitage  upon  the  plams  below^  the  perfume  of 
oraiige*^wer8  oame  waited  from  the  groves  and  gardens  of  the  old 
Moorish  palaee  which  lay  in  front  of  his  windows;  and  there  was 
*'  nothing  but  the  sound  of  water,  the  humming  of  bees,  and  the  sing^g 
of  Bightingalssi  to  iotemspt  the  profound  silenee  of  his  abode."     It  was 
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a  luxury  to  wander  in  smnmer  through  its  marble  courts,  or  listen  to  the 
refreshing  murmur  of  its  fountains,  or  gaze  at  night  upon  a  landsc^w 
made  delicious  by  the  brightness  of  the  moon.  -He  left  it  with  deep 
regret ;  and  its  pleasant  recollections  became  **  a  joy  for  ever.'* 

But  even  here  he  was  not  altogether  without  society.  The  Duke  de 
Gor,  the  most  important  person,  in  every  way,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Alhambra,  obtmned  his  cordial  intimacy  ;  gave  him  free  access  to  his 
own  curious  library,  and  obtained  for  him  the  same  unrestricted  use  of  the 
old  library  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  university;  and  he  had  also  a  visit, 
amongst  others,  from  his  friend  Prince  Dolgorouki,  a  young  Russian 
diplomatist-,  who  had  made  his  acquaintance  at  Madrid,  and  was  warmly 
and  lastingly  attached  to  him. 

Before  entering  Spain  he  had  requested  Mr.  Everett,  the  American 
minister  at  its  court,  to  make  him  an  attach^  to  the  embassy.  But  this 
(as  in  many  other  instances  amongst  his  countrymen)  was  merely  for 
travelling  purposes.  On  the  election,  however,  of  General  Jackson  to  the 
presidency,  when  he  had  made  Mr.  McLane  his  minister  at  the  court  of 
St.  James's,  he  was  induced  to  honour  literature  by  appointing  Irving  as 
Secretary  of  Legation.  He  did  not  hear  of  it  with  unalloyed  pleasure. 
'*  So  goes  this  mad  world,"  he  writes  to  an  acquaintance;  '*  honours  and 
offices  are  taken  from  those  who  seek  them  and  are  fitted  for  them" 
(alluding  to  Mr.  Everett  having  been  superseded  at  Madrid),  "  and  be- 
stowed on  those  whp  have  no  relish  for  them."  He  accepted  it  because 
it  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  his  friends,  but  **  I  only  regret,"  he  adds,  "  that 
I  had  not  been  left  entirely  alone,  and  to  dream  away  life  in  my  own 
way."  "  My  only  horror,"  he  says,  in  wriUng  to  his  brother  Peter,  "  is 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  world — ^how  shall  I  stand  it  after  the  de- 
licious quiet  and  repose  of  the  Alhambra?"  He  had  already  seen  most 
that  was  desirable  in  London  society,  and  its  harassing  life  of  hurry  and 
excitement  had  become  distasteful  to  him. 

The  appointment  also  interfered  with  his  intended  return  to  America. 
He  had  now  been  fourteen  years  in  Europe,  and  his  long  absence  from  his 
native  country  had  been  made  a  reproach.  By  his  anonymous  tormentor 
it  had  often  been  painfully  brought  before  bun.  The  death  of  his  mother, 
in  1817,  had  first  lessened  the  attractions  of  home ;  but,  at  a  later  period, 
his  pursuits  had  kept  him  from  it,  rather  than  his  inclinations.  He 
explains  his  position  reasonably  and  feelingly  in  a  letter  to  Brevoort  in 
1821,  and  in  addressing  him  six  years  afterwards  he  adverts  to  it  still 
more  seriously.  When  assured  by  his  friend  that  these  attacks  were  the 
mere  efi^usions  of  personal  spleen  and  envy,  "  I  confess  to  you,"  he  replies, 
'*  though  I  would  not  confess  it  to  the  world,  the  idea  that  the  kindness 
of  my  countrymen  toward  me  was  withering,  caused  me  for  a  long  time 
the  most  dreary  depression  of  spirits,  and  disheartened  me  from  making 
any  literary  exertions  ;" — and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  never  entirely  freed 
from  this  painful  apprehension  till  his  cordial  reception  on  going  back  to 
New  York  convinced  him  it  was  groundless. 

Early  in  October,  1829,  he  arrived  in  London.  While  he  had  resided 
there  at  former  periods  some  of  his  most  valued  friends  had  been  Scott, 
I  and  Moore,  and  Rogers,  and  some  of  his  most  intimate  were  his  country- 

men Leslie,  Alston,  and  Newton.  After  the  conflict  that  has  been  so  fatal 
to  her  progress  and  civilisation,  we  may  ask,  in  sadness,  when  will  America 
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dgain  produce  such  men  as  these  ?  They  have  all  left  names  that  will  be 
remembered,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  their  early  efforts — as  we  trace 
them  in  many  of  these  pages — and  to  see  them  cheering  each  other  to 
exertion  as  they  moved  onward  to  their  fame.  Irving  had  already  been 
received  in  other  circles.  He  had  been  the  welcome  guest  of  Lord 
Spencer  at  Wimbledon,  and  of  Mr.  Hope  at  Deepdene.  His  present 
position  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  for  a  short  time  as  charge 
d affaires^  gave  him  access  to  royalty  itself.  No  American  minister  w&s 
ever  better  received  in  England  than  Mr.  McLane.  He  became  a 
favourite  with  William  lY.  from  the  moment  he  discovered  that,  like 
himself,  the  minister  had  been  a  sailor.  His  secretary  also  was  liked  by 
the  sovereign,  and  became  intimate  with  the  royal  dukes,  and  we  have 
some  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  court  of  our  sailor-king.*  But  the  pri- 
vileged writer  never  records  a  word  that  could  pain  or  compromise  any 
one. 

It  is  not  all  his  countrymen  who  have  equally  restrained  themselves. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  sinner  in  this  respect  was  our  once  pleasant  con- 
tributor, Mr.  N.  P.  Willis.  For  a  time  he  caused  an  outcry  in  the 
coteries  that  was  deafening,  and  was  assailed  with  a  virulence  of  condem- 
nation that  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  social  advantages  he  had  pre- 
viously acquired.  Few  men,  and  assuredly  few  Americans,  were  ever  so 
repandu  in  circles  of  society  so  immeasurably  beyond  those  to  which  they 
originally  belonged.  He  came  amongst  us  under  very  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances. Travelling  on  the  Continent  as  an  attache  to  one  of  the 
American  embassies,  he  had  formed  some  valuable  acquaintance  amongst 
our  wandering  aristocracy ;  his  exterior  was  agreeable,  his  conversation 
amusing,  if  not  remarkable  for  thought  or  information,  and  he  rarely 
£uled  in  making  a  favourable  impression  ;  but,  as  many  will  remember, 
from  the  moment  his  ^*  Pencillings  by  the  Way"  appeared  in  print,  he 
was  as  much  abused  as  he  had  previously  been  run  after  and  admired. 
Tet  he  was  not  the  first  or  least  pardonable  offender  of  the  kind.  There 
had  already  been  a  signal  instance  of  drawing  aside  the  veil  that  is  usually 
held  sacred,  in  **  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk ;"  and  some  of  those  who 
had  themselves  sinned  in  the  same  way,  too  readily  joined  in  the  outcry 
against  Willis. 

Irving  remained  amongst  his  friends  in  England  long  enough  to  have 
a  parting  interview  with  the  noble  being  whom  he  regarded  as  '*  only 
second  to  Shakspeare,"  when  Scott  passed  through  London  on  his  way  to 
Italy  in  1831.  It  was  a  sad  meeting,  and  was  their  last. 
.  On  the  20th  of  September  he  retired  from  the  legation  ;  but  he  still 
prolonged  his  stay ;  paid  his  visit  to  Newstead  Abbey ;  and,  embarking 
firom  Havre,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  21st  of  May,  1832. 

'*His  reception .  was  most  cordiaL"  He  describes  himself  as  over- 
whelmed with  welcomes,  as  finding  himself  '^  continually  in  the  midst  of 
old  associates,  who,  thank  God,  have  borne  the  wear  and  tear  of  seventeen 
years  surprisingly,  and  are  all  in  good  health,  good  looks,  and  good  cir- 

*  When  John  Randolph,  whose  peculiarities  of  person  and  dress  were  9a 
remarkahle  as  his  powers  of  oratory,  attended  the  levee,  in  an  awkward  suit  of 
black,  with  white  stockings,  ^Irving,'*  said  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  with  his  thumb 
reversed  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  moving  it  significantly  up  and  down,  half 
suppressing  a  laugh  at  the  same  time,  '*  who's  your  friend  Hokey  Fok^?" 
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omnstanees;*'  and  ^thitf  (he  eontiaues),  with  the  meieased  beauty  and 
mtiltiplied  conveniences  and  delights  of  the  eity,  has  rendered  nj  retain 
home  wonderfully  exciting.  I  have  been  in  &■  tonralt  of  enjoyment  ever 
nee  my  arrival ;  am  pleased  with  everything  amd  eveiyhody,  and  at  happy 
at  mortal  being  can  he.** 

Even  the  ordeal  of  a  piihlie  dmner — wfaieh  he  always  dreaded  woe 
passed  through  pleaeantly.  The  chair  was  filled  by  Chanc^or  Kent,  the 
eminent  jurist,  who  thirty  years  before  had  prophened  the  easly  death  of 
Yam  whose  health  he  now  gave  as  <*  Our  illostrious  guest,  thrice  welcome 
tk>  his'  native  land."  Irving  made  one  of  the  longest  speedies  he  eym 
accomplished.  He  sfinded  i^th  nraeh  feeKi^  to  tne  reporls  nalieiomdy 
conveyed  to  him  of  hie  having  lost  the  good  optnione  of  fai»  eemitryme&y 
and  he  contrasted  them  with  the  affectionate  reception  he  had  sset  with : 
and  in  an  assembly  of  nearly  three  hundred  persons,  amidst  vehement  and 
continued  cheering,  he  is  described  by  Newton  (who  was  in  New  York  at 
the  time)  to  faa^e  ^not  only  got  on  well,  but  with  real  eloqaenee." 

At  length  we  enter  upon  the  Mrd  volisme,  winch  hae  appeared  after 
repeated  announcements  and  delays^  Taken  by  itself  it  um  somewhat; 
disappointed  ns.  It  does  not  eoachsde  the  work  a»  it  wae  originidly 
meant  to  do.  There  are  still  thkteen  years  to  be  recorded.  All  that 
relates  to  Irving  himsdff  \9  as  interesting  as  ever;  but  there  i»  too  maefa 
of  Spanish  affairs,  and  of  the  AneddS'  with  whom  he  was  most;  infciraafte 
when  at  Dresden.  It  commenees  with  part  of  1 832,  whea  his  renewed  eo- 
Joyment  of  the  scenery  familiar  m  hb  youth  was  latenee.'  Someol  it— 'Sff 
m  **  veritable hamits  of  Rvpwn  Winkle;'*  a  story  pubHahed  twdve  yeasa 
previously — he  saw  for  the  first  time.  Of  a  tour  throogb  the  western  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  saya  it  '^  has  ibis  hx  been  tkrongh  a  covtimsd 
saeeession  of  beautifal  seeaes ;  indeed  the  nataral  beauties  ef  the  Uniteil 
States  strike  me  infinitely  mott  duia  they  did  before  my  lesidence  is 
Emfope.  •  .  .  We  are  enjoying  as  pore  and  delightful  breezea  as  I  did  at 
&e  Alhambra.  The  mormnring'  of  the  neighboaring^lklle  kiUe  me  ta  a 
delicious  summer  nap,*^  and  m  tile  momHig'  and  efeatng'  1  have  glcnioae 
bathing  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  little  riwrr  In  fad^  I  retara  to  all  the 
simple  enjoyments  of  old  times  with  the  ren)Ovated  foeli»g»  of  a  sehoei- 
boy,  and  have  had  paore  hearty  home-bred  delights  of  the  kiad  sinee  wy 
return  to  the  United  States  than  I  have  ever  had  in  the  sshm  spaee  of 
time  in  the  whole  coofse  of  my  Kfis;" 

It  was  then  that  he  also  determined  to  extend  his  travdi  '*  beyoaA 
the  bounds  of  civrliseeion,''  into  the  hse  West  ;^  in  company  with  one 
of  l^e  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Anmrieaa  goversHneat  to  treat 
mth  the  Indians.  He  relished  this  wild  life  excecdiagly,  with  att 
its  hardshipe  and  adventures.     For  weeks  he  was  akmoat  always  on 


*  One  of  hU  peculiarities  was  a  habit  of  dozing  after  dinner,  even  in  society. 
We  do  not  say  so  merely  from  Mr.  Grattan's  account,  in  **  Beaten  Paths,"  that 
'*  Irving,  B8  usual  with  him  at  a  dinner-party,  feM  asieep  in  his  ehatr^— ^e  ffoi 
it  recorcted,  in  many  passages  in  these  vtdomes,  and  sometimes  by  iinaaelf.  When 
an  eninent  writer  opeta  poUtieal  eeooomy  aientisaed  at  taUe^that  hee  weat-  to  bed 
early  and  rose  rather  hite,  *^I  soppeser*  said  one  of  these  present,  '*  3Km  read  or 
tinnk  in  bed"  '^'Koy  indJeed,"  replied  the  philosopher,,  <<  I  go  to  bed  to  sleep,  aod 
]  get  as  nmeh  of  it  ai  I  can/'  After  these  eaEample^  let  no  ene^  be  aaliamed  of 
sleep.    Boom^  Saodio  Fasna  to-  Coleridfe  we  have  ita  pmiees*. 
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horsebaek,  and  Iks  coane  was  not  entirely  without  '^tbe  dignity  of 
dftoger."  **  We  have  eneaRnped,'*  he  writes^  to  his  sister,  **  almost  every 
■ighty  except  when  we  stopped  at  the  nrissionarj  estabfisfameats  scattered 
here  and  there  in  this  vast  wiidemess.  The  weather  has  been  beautifot. 
"We  have  eneountered  bat  one  rainy  night  and  one  thnnderstorm.  I  have 
found  sleeping  in  a  tent  ar  very  sweet  and  healthy  kind  of  repose,  and 
have  been  in  fine  condition/*  ,,,**!  am  completely  launched  m  savage 
fife^  and  am  likdy  to  continue  in  it  for  some  weeks  to  come.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly excited  and  interested  by  this  wild  country,  and  the  wild  scenes 
and  people  by  whiefa  I  atar  surrounded." 

We  are  sow  (he  writes  to  her  later)  on  the  borders  of  the  Pawnee  eeuatij* 
a  region  untraversed  by  white  nxeHy  except  by  solitary  tra{»)ers.  We  are 
leading  a  wild  life,  depending  upon  game^  such  as  deer,  elk,  bear,  for  food ; 
encamping  on  the  borders  of  orooks,  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air  under  trees, 
with  outposts  stationed  to  ffuard  us  against  any  surprise  by  the  Indians.  We 
sludl  nrobably  be  three  wedcs  longer  on  this  tonr.  Two  or  three  ^m  bring  m 
into  tne  bufblo  range,  where  we  shail  luive  grand  sport  huntmg.  We  shall  alse 
be  in  the  range  ol  wild  hoises.  I  send  tins  letter  ny  a  party  df  men  who  have 
to  return  to  escort  two  or  three  siok  nen  who  have  the  measles  and  fevers.  The 
rest  of  the  camp  is  well,  and  our  own  party  in  hish  spirits.  I  was  never  in 
finer  health  or  enjoyed  myself  more,  and  the  idea  oi  exploring  a  wild  countiy  of 
this  magnificent  character  is  very  exciting. 

To  the  hnpresaiiMBB  then  made  we  aie  indebted  for  the  **Toiir  oo  die 
Prairies/'  and  ibr  his  elective  use  ef  the  materiale  confided  to  bim  Ibr 
«^  Astoria"  and  ''  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville."  The  '<  AU 
hflflibni^  had  appeased  in  America  about  three  weeks  afiber  his  retuni 
borne  in  lSd2.  fie  had  new  chosen  snbjects  more  connected  with  kis 
native  land :  desirous,  perhaps,  to  show  his  countrymen  that  his  qrn- 
pathies  and  associations  were  not  entirely  Eufopean.  ^  Astoria"  came 
before  him  io  a  very  buskiese-tike  form.  The  wealthy  citiaen  ol  New 
Toek,  from  wheae  name  the  title  e£  the  work  wae  taken,  had  an  acciuiiii» 
kifeion  of  papen  connected  with  his  commercial  enterprises  in  the  Far 
West,  which  he  was  denrous  of  having  put  into  an  enduring  form,  and 
with  his  usual  sagacity  he  addressed  himself  to  the  best  writer  his  country 
had  produced.  Mr.  Astor  was  one  of  the  men— of  whom  the  Unitea 
Stat^  in  their  brighter  days  produced  several — whose  minds  the  accu- 
nitdKitie&  ef  wealth  expands  instend  of  contracting.  He  provided  libe- 
rie for  the  literary  labeer  he  was  imposing :  Mr.  Irving's  nephew,  and 
present  biographer,  received  three  thousand  dollars  for  arranging  the 
mukifiurieus  documents ;  they  were  both  of  them  the  frequent  guests  of 
Mr.  Astor  at  his  deiightf nl  residence  near  New  York — **  that  admirable 
place  for  literary  composition'* — and  the  profits  of  the  work  were  ta  be 
l&e  property  of  Irving  himself.  He  received  500f.  from  Bentley  for  the 
English  copyright,  end  about  9001.  more  in  America  for  the  right  of 
pvdblishing  five  thousand  copies.  He  had  previously  published,  through 
Murray  (in  1836),  the  ^Crayon  Misc^nny,''  induiHng,  besides  hn 
"^Tour,"  the  deseriptione  ef  ^Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,  **  and 
**  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain.'*  The  timev  were  unfavourable  to 
the  usual  liberality  of  Alberaarle-street.  Yet  from  these  and  the  continued 
sale  of  his  former  worka  he  was  receiving  abundantly,  bad  he  known  how 
io  kecf'it^    He  entered  intodie  lapd  speculatione  thnt  were  the  meiise 
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of  his  countrymen  on  his  return  home ;  his  money  was  oflben  either  lost 
or  locked  up ;  he  almost  dreaded  being  in  want ;  and  it  was  through  the 
good  management  of  his  biographer  that  a  few  hundred  dollars  were 
occasionally  recovered.  "The  income,**  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  1843» 
''  which  I  used  to  derive  from  farming  out  my  writings  has  died  away, 
and  my  moneyed  investments  yield  scarce  any  interest.  However/'  he 
adds — with  the  usual  buoyancy  of  his  genial  nature — '*  thank  God,  my 
health,  and  with  it  my  capacijty  for  working,  are  returning.  I  shall  soon 
again  have  pen  in  hand,  and  hope  to  get  two  or  three  good  years  of 
literary  labour  out  of  myself.  Times  are.  improving  in  America,  and 
with  them  may  improve  the  landed  property  which  I  hold."  A  year 
later  he  writes :  "  I  have  a  letter  from  Pierre  M.  Irving,  giving  me  a 
very  satisfactory  statement  of  my  affairs,  which  he  has  managed  with 
g^eat  judgment;"  and  soon  afterwards,  under  the  influence  both  of  re- 
viving health  and  spirits,  "  I  am  terribly  afraid,"  he  tells  his  niece,  *^  my 
purse  will  get  ahead  of  me  under  Pierre  s  accumulating  management,  and 
I  shall  grow  rich  and  stingy.  However,  I'll  have  a  '  hard  try'  for  the 
contrary."  Before  we  come  to  this  we  have  other  incidents  to  mention. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  his  means  should  have  become  cramped  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  had  embarked  in  the  rather  costly  amusement  of 
building.  While  revisiting  the  scenery  that  was  endeared  to  him  by  his 
earliest  recollections,  he  had  fixed  upon  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  well- 
remembered  '^  Sleepy  Hollow/'  as  the  place  of  his  future  residence.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson — as  we  need  scarcely  say — and  became 
the  pleasant  home  of  **  Sunnyside" — first  called  "  Woolfcrt's  Roost" — to 
which,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  almost  passionately  attached. 
The  purchase,  consisting  of  about  ten  acres,  was  completed  early  in 
1835. 

'  It  is  a  beautiful  spot  (he  says,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time),  capable  of 
being  made  a  little  paradise.  There  is  a  small  stone  Dutch  cottage  on  it  built 
about  a  century  since,  and  inhabited  by  one  of  the  Van  Tassels.  1  have  had  an 
architect  up  there,  and  shall  build  upon  the  old  mansion  this  summer.  My  idea 
is  to  make  a  little  nookery  somewhat  in  the  Dutch  style,  quaint  but  unpretend- 
ing. It  will  be  of  stone.  The  cost  will  not  be  much.  I  do  not  intend  to  set 
up  any  establishment  there,  but  to  put  some  simple  furniture  in  it,  and  keep  it 
as  a  nest  to  which  I  can  resort  when  in  the  mooa. 

It  would  have  been  very  unlike  him,  however,  if  he  had  thought  of 
himself  alone.  His  brother  Ebeneaser  and  his  girls  were  to  make  it  their 
rural  retreat ;  and  when,  '^  like  all  meddlings  with  stone  and  mortar,"  it 
had  taken  larger  dimensions,  he  destined  it  to  be  the  dwelling-place  in 
old  age  both  of  himself  and  his  brother  Peter,  for  whose  coming  he 
anxiously  wished  and  waited. 

In  1821  he  had  lost  his  brother  William,  who  had  been  a  *'  father  to 
them  all,"  and,  since  his  return  to  America,  his  brother  John,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  honourably  filled  the  position  of  first  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  had  sunk 
prematurely  under  the  weight  of  his  duties ;  and  three  months  later  (only 
two  years  after  he  had  rejoiced  in  welcoming  the  long-suffering  invalid 
to  his  home)  Peter  also  died.     This  was  a  ^' great  bereavement." 

Every  day  (he  whites  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Van  Wart),  every  hour,  I  feel  how 
completely  reter  and  myself  were  intertwined  together  in  the  whole  course  of 
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our  existence.  Indeed,  the  very  circnmstance  of  our  both  having  never  married 
bound  us  more  closely  together.  The  rest  of  the  family  had  married  and  had 
families  of  their  own  to  enmss  or  divide  their  sympatlues,  and  to  weaken  the 
fraternal  tie ;  but  we  stooa  in  the  original  unimpaired  relation  to  each  other, 
and  in  proportion  as  others  were  weaned  away  by  circumstances,  we  grew  more 
and  more  together.  I  was  not  conscious  how  much  this  was  the  case  while  he 
was  living,  but  now  that  he  is  gone,  I  feel  how  all-important  he  was  to  me.  .  .  . 
Since  our  dear  mother's  death,  I  have  had  no  one  who  could  so  patiently  and 
tenderly  bear  with  all  my  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  aiid  throw  over  every 
error  the  mantle  of  affection.  I  }iave  been  trying  of  late  to  resume  my  pen,  and 
by  engaging  m  v  mind  in  some  intellectual  task  to  keep  it  from  brooding  ovev 
tnese  mehmcholy  themes ;  but  I  find  it  almost  impossible.  My  literary  pursuits 
have  been  so  often  carried  on  by  liis  side,  and  under  his  eye.  I  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  talk  over  every  plan  with  him,  and,  as  it  were,  to  think  aloud 
when  in  his  presence,  that  I  cannot  open  a  book,  or  take  up  a  paper,  or  recal  a 
past  vein  of  thought,  without  having  nim  instantly  before  me,  and  finding  myself 
completely  overcome. 

Sunnyside  was  now  to  become  the  constant  home  of  his  remiuning 
brother  ''  Ebenezer  and  his  girls ;"  and  how  much  they  added  to  his  own 
happiness  may  be  seen  in  the  affection  with  which  he  constantly  speaks 
of  them.  They  made  the  place  he  had  chosen  still  more  dear  to  him. 
"  My  return  to  the  cottage,'*  he  says,  after  a  brief  absence,  "  was  a  re- 
turn to  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind ;"  it  was  his  *'  dear  bright  little 
home ;"  and  when  away — as  he  soon  was  doomed  to  be — for  years,  he 
was  constantly  longing  to  be  back.  His  anxiety  was  to  pass  as  much  as 
possible  of  "  the  evening  of  his  days"  amongst  his  '^  relations  and  friends 
at  sweet  little  Sunnyside."  '^  It  seems,"  he  writes  to  one  of  them,  "  as 
if  I  did  not  half  enough  appreciate  that  home  when  I  was  there,  and  yet 
I  certainly  delighted  in  it.  ....  I  sometimes  catch  myself  calculatmg 
the  dwindling  space  of  life  that's  left  to  me,  and  almost  repining  that  so 
much  of  the  best  of  it  must  be  passed  far  away  from  all  that  I  hold  most 
dear  and  delightful."  '*  I  thought  of  you  all  at  dear  little  Sunnyside  on 
Christmas-day.  Everything  concerning  [it]  is  interesting  to  me.  My 
heart  dwells  m  that  blessed  little  spot,  and  I  really  believe  that  when  I 
die  I  shall  haunt  it."  And  he  looks  to  the  happy  time  when  he  should 
hasten  back  to  his  cottage,  '*  where  I  have  but  to  walk  in,"  he  says, 
<*  hang  up  my  hat,  kiss  my  nieces,  and  take  my  seat  in  my  elbow-chair, 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

He  had  fixed  his  heart  upon  it  almost  as  early  as  Pitt  had  longed, 
when  *'  bird-nesting  in  the  woods  of  Hoi  wood,"  to  call  the  place  his 
own.*  In  the  <'  Sketch  Book" — for  which  some  of  the  American  mate- 
rials were  doubtless  gathered  on  his  first  sail  up  the  Hudson  in  1800,  or 
when  he  explored  "  the  recesses  of  Sleepy  Hollow  with  his  gun"  in  1798 
— he  describes  the  locality  as  "  in  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spacious, 
coves  which  indent  the  eastern  shore  ...  at  that  broad  expansion  of  the 
river  denominated  by  the  ancient  Dutch  navigators  the  Tappaan  Zee ;" 
and  he  adds,  "  If  ever  I  should  wish  for  a  retreat  whither  I  might  steal 
from  the  world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away  the  remnant 
of  a  troubled  Hie,  I  know  of  none  more  promisins^  than  this  little  valley." 
He  found  it  so :  and  we  have  felt  justified  in  dwelling  so  long  upon  a 


*  Lord  Bathurst's  account    Becollections  of  S.  Rogers. 
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ipot  which,  to  mea  of  kttorip  will  heceafter  become  thee  4>bjeefc  of  a  pil- 
griniage. 

He  had  lived  thnre  not  six  yean,  when,  with  a  mmriimty  that  did 
honour  to  his  cunnti'yBien  tn  power,  he  was  appointed  United  States 
ambassador  to  Spsin.  He  had  resisted  previous  attempts  to  induce  him 
to  enter  into  political  life ;  and,  gratifying  as  the  present  appointment 
must  have  been  to  his  amlution,  imd  as  a  proof  of  public  estimation,  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  he  woidd  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  fiiends  if  the 
temptation  had  not  praseuted  itsdf  at  a  time  when  the  emoluments  of 
office  beeame  an  aceeptaUe  addition  to  his  income. 

The  same  d6nK)nstratfons  of  attachment  and  respect  tihat  had  been 
made  on  his  return  in  1B32  would  have  been  repeated  on  his  departure 
tor  Madrid ;  but  he  liad  always  shrunk  from  these  public  displays.  In 
fqply  to  a  re(|uest  that  he  would  deliver  an  introductory  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Boston  Lyceum  for  the  winter  of  1837,  "  I  have  delayed/' 
he  writes,  '*  replying  earlier,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  prevail  upon 
myself  to  accept  so  very  flattering  and  gratifying  an  invitation ;  but  I 
Tee;ret  to  say  uiat  a  slninking  repugnance  to  everything  calculated  to 
farmg  me  personally  before  ibe  public  eye,  has,  by  unwise  indulgence, 
grown  upon  me  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be,  I  fear,  absolutely  insurmount- 
able.*' There  is  no  g^ft^  he  adds,  that  he  more  envies  and  admires;  but, 
not  possessing  it,  he  can  only  offer  his  grateful  acknowled^ents  for  the 
high  proof  which  the  requisitionists  had  given  him  of  their  esteem.  A 
similar  feeling  induced  him  again  to  decline  the  honour  intended  for  him, 
Aougfi  as  his  excuse,  in  replying  to  the  invitation,  he  now  pleaded  that 
prepai:ations  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  a  post  of  untried  responsibility 
left  him  neither  leisure  nor  the  frame  of  mind  that  ^as  necessary  to  par- 
ticnmte  in  the  festivity  proposed.  He  had  made  an  exception,  not  long 
before,  when  asked  to  preside  at  the  dinner  given  to  Dickens ;  but  he 
predicted  that  he  riioula  never  get  through  it,  and  on  proposing  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  he  reminded  bis  friends  near  him,  as  he  prematurely  re- 
flumed  his  sea^  ^  There !  I  told  tou  I  should  break  down,  and  Fve  done 
it*'  Yet  what  be  said  was  loualy  applauded.  His  voice  was  pleasant; 
afi  that  he  managed  to  remember  was  sure  to  be  good ;  and  the  health 
cf  Dickens  as  ^  1^  guest  of  the  nation,*'  even  from  the  lips  of  a  much 
worse  speaker,  would  have  been  vehemently  cheered. 

On  his  way  to  Spain  he  again  visited  England.  This  was  in  1842, 
when  we  saw  him  for  the  lasi  time.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his 
did  friends,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey 
as  the  guest  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Bandind  of  the  Foreign-office :  ''  A 
peculiar  character,  a  capital  scholar,  a  man  variously  and  curiously  in- 
rormed,  of  great  worth,  kindness,  and  hospitality,"  as  many  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  enjoyed  his  society,  can  also  testily.  *^  How  strange," 
writes  Irving  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Paris,  **  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  thus 
be  nestled  quietly  in  the  very  heart  of  this  old  pile  that  used  to  be  so 
much  the  scene  of  my  half-romantic,  half-meditative  haunts,  during  my 
acribbling  days.  It  is  like  my  sojourn  in  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra.  Am 
I  always  to  have  my  dreams  turned  into  realties?"  When  he  contrasted 
his  position  then,  witSi  his  miserable  days  of  mercantile  life  in  Liverpool, 
he  might  rather  have  taken  his  realities  for  dreams.  He  was  I'eceived 
with  every  consideration  at  the  English  court.     On  the  incidents  of  his 
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life  at  that  time  we  have  so  longer  Sft^joe  to  dwell ;  hut  from  his  account 
of  bis  attendance  at  the  levee  we  are  tempted  to  give  his  description  of 
our  Queen.  ^*  She  is  certainly,"  he  says,  *'  quite  low  in  stature,  but  weU 
formed  and  well  rounded.  Her  countenance,  though  not  decidedly  hand«- 
aome,  is  agreeable  and  intdligent.  Her  eyes  light  hTue,  with  light  eye* 
lashes ;  and  her  mouth  generally  a  little  open,  so  that  you  can  see  her 
teeth.  She  acquits  herself  in  her  receptions  with  great  grace,  and  even 
with  dignity.''  In  after  times,  when  pOTtraits  are  appealed  to  witii  doubt- 
ful and  conflicting  results,  this  passage  will  be  received  as  matter  of 
authentic  history.  He  ako  describes  the  Queen's  grand  fancy  ball,  which 
was  given  in  the  same  season,  as  "  in  ^lendour  and  pictureeque  effect" 
beyond  ^'  any  courtly  assemblage  he  had  ever  wxtoesaed  or  could 
imagine." 

His  residence  at  Madrid  waa  during  the  troubled  and  uncertain  times 
when  the  ministry  of  Espartero  was  overthrown  by  Narvaei — himself  to 
be  in  his  turn  overthrown — and  while  the  queen  was  yet  a  minor.  He 
brings  its  events  very  clearly  before  us.  No  letters  he  ewer  wrote  are 
more  interesting  than  those  describing  the  court  at  Barcelona;  or  the  one 
which  he  addressed  from  Madrid  to  his  friend  Prince  Dolgorouki,  who 
like  himself  had  risen  in  diplomatic  nmk,  and  was  then  the  Russian 
minister  at  Naples, 

He  had  twice  been  obliged  to  quit  his  post,  for  a  time,  and  to  visit  Paris 
on  account  of  his  health.  The  annoying  malady,  ffom  which  he  had 
suffered  years  before,  had  again  tormented  him,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
aggravated  by  mental  application  or  excitement.  He  gladly,  therefore, 
heard  that  the  resignation  he  had  sent  in  had  been  accepted.  After  wait- 
ing some  time  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor — a  gentleman  rejoicing  in 
the  truly  American  name  of  *^  Mr.  Romulus  M.  Saunders" — he  presented 
his  letters  of  recal,  had  a  very  gratifying  audience  of  leave,  and  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1846,  he  once  more  landed  in  America,  and  hastened 
to  Sunnyside.  '*  The  impatient  longing  of  his  heart  was  gratified,  and 
he  found  himself  restored  to  his  home  for  the  thirteen  years  of  happy  lib 
fitill  remaining  to  him." 

Here  his  biographer  abnrptiy  leaves  him.  From  the  getting  up  of  this 
portion  of  the  volume,  and  zrom  the  unexplained  delay  in  its  publicatioot 
we  are  induced  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Pierre  M.  Irving,  like  many  others, 
must  have  been  with  the  Army.  The  remaining  eighty  pages,  as  we  haw 
already  intimated,  consist  of  memoranda  by  the  family  with  whom  Irvii^ 
was  most  intimate  at  Dresden.  We  must  confess  that  they  are  not  much 
to  our  taste.  Some  of  tiiem  have  a  certain  interest ;  but  we  cannot  think 
it  well  that  the  object  of  aa  unrequited  affection  should  herself— «vea 
yicariously — put  it  upon  record  for  publication.* 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  concluding  volume  will  furnish  matter 
fDr  another  notice.     The  events  of  his  life  which  remain  to  be  related 

■■  -  ■  11       ■■!  ■  I  11  I       III  I,,  I  ,  ,        ,  I        .    IM,—^^,— ——!—..— —       I  tW— 

*  At  the  close  of  these  aiinended  memoirs,  Mrs.  JWer  quotes  tome  verses  which 
she  says  were  written  l^  Mr.  Irving  in  her  **  scrap-book,  when  he  was  in  London 
in  1842;"  though  he  declared  that  it  was  **  impossible  to  be  in  a  less  writing 
mood."  No  one  will  believe  that  Irring  would  have  ^ven  the  verses  of  another 
as  his  own ;  but  the  lines  quoted  by  Mrs.  Fuller  form  one  of  the  graoeM  sonnets 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  They  wexe  translated  into  Lslin  by  Ardhdeaoon 
Wrangham,  some  years  before  the  time  le&zred  to. 
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must  necessarily  be  few.  He  had  still,  however,  important  work  in  hand. 
"With  the  generous  impulse  of  his  nature,  and  under  representations  that 
were  somewhat  overcharged,  he  had  relinquished  his  ''  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico  "  to  Mr.  Prescott,  who  had  already  gained  a  name 
'*  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  his  *  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.'  *'  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  afterwards  regretted  havitig  done 
so,  and  was  conscious  that  there  were  few  subjects  he  could  himself  have 
more  successfully  treated  ;*  but  he  was  the  last  man  who  would  have 
\Hdhed  to  recal  an  act  of  kindly  feeling,  even  had  it  been  possible.'  He 
adopted,  in  place  of  the  *'  Mexico,"  a  *'  Life  of  Washington ;"  his  last 
extensive  work,  and  the  principal  occupation  of  his  remaining  years.  The 
subject  had  suggested  itself  in  1829.     It  was  commenced  in  1841. 

We  could  make  endless  extracts  from  the  pages  before  us;  but  the 
work  itself  is  easily  accessible.  We  will  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
merely  referring  to  such  passages — and  they  are  many — as  his  meeting 
with  Rogers  in  Paris  (p.  251);  the  anecdote  of  Lord  Aberdeen  (ib.) ; 
his  vivid  sketches  of  scenery  ;  his  description  of  the  Hermhuters  (397-8); 
or  the  account  of  his  own  feelings  (307-9).  "  This,"  he  says,  in  one  part 
of  it,  ''  is  my  sixty-second  birthday.  I  recollect  the  time  when  I  did  not 
wish  to  live  to  such  an  age,  thinking  it  must  be  attended  with  infirmity, 
apathy  of  feeling,  peevishness  of  temper,  and  all  the  other  ills  which  con- 
spire to  '  render  age  unlovely ;'  yet  here  my  sixty-second  birthday  finds 
me  in  fine  health,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  my  faculties,  with  my  sensi- 
bilities still  fresh,  and  in  such  buxom  activity  that  on  my  return  home 
yesterday  from  the  Prado,  I  caught  myself  bounding  up-stairs  three  steps 
at  a  time,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  porter,  and  checked  myself,  recollect- 
ing thaji  it  was  not  the  pace  befitting  a  Minister,  and  a  man  of  my  years. 
If  I  could  only  retain  such  health  and  good  spirits,  I  should  be  content 
to  live  on  to  the  age  of  MethuselaH.V 

When  he  touches — which  is  rarely — upon  the  less  pleasant  subject  of 
politics,  he  does  not  express  any  very  great  admiration  of  the  practical 
working  of  democracy  in  America.  **  You  are  right,"  he  says,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  brotber  Peter,  "  in  your  conjectures  that  I  keep  myself 
aloof  from  politics.  The  more  I  see  of  political  life  here,  the  more  I  am 
disgusted  with  it.  There  is  such  coarseness,  and  vulgarity,  and  dirty 
trick  mingled  with  the  rough  and  tumble  contest,  [that]  I  want  no  part 
or  parcel  in  such  warfare."  It  is  also  curious  to  see  him  almost  uncon- 
sciously recording  the  preparations  of  the  Southern  States  for  secession 
as  far  back  as  thirty  years  since,  when  he  was  passing  through  them  as 
part  of  a  tour.  The  future  was  so  clearly  foreshadowed,  that  on  his 
friend  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  giving  him  a  **  warm  invitation 
to  *  come  soon,'  and  see  him  again,"  "  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  playful  but  sug- 
gestive reply,  "I'll  come  with  the  first  troops  f^  and  "I  confess,"  he 
says,  writing  from  Washington,  on  his  way  home,  "  I  see  so  many  ele- 
ments of  sectional  prejudice,  hostility,  and  selfishness  stirring  and  in- 
creasing in  activity  and  acrimony  .  .  .  that  I  begin  to  doubt  strongly  of 
the  long  existence  of  the  general  Union."  We  should  be  glad  if  the 
end  of  the  contest  could  be  as  plainly  seen. 

His  personal  character  has,  we  believe,  been  truly  drawn  by  the  friends 
with  whom  he  passed  so  much  of  his  time  when  at  Dresden. 

*  Seethe  Life,  &c.,  vol.  iii  pp.  108-113. 
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Mrs.  Fuller  describes  him — ^in  the  style  she  loves — as  "thoroughly  a  gentle- 
man, not  merely  externally  in  manners  and  look,  but  to  the  innermost  fibres 
and  core  of  his  heart.  Sweet-tempered,  ^ntle,  fastidious,  sensitive,  and  gifted 
with  the  warmest  affections,  the  most  delightful  and  invariably  interesting  com- 
panion, gay  and  full  of  humour,  even  in  spite  of  occasional  fits  of  mdancholy, 
which  he  was,  however,  seldbm  subject  to  when  with  those  he  liked — a  gift  of 
conversation  that  flowed  like  a  fuU  river  in  sunshine,  bright,  easy,  and  abun- 
dant."* At  a  later  period,  when  in  London,  "  he  was  still  (she  says)  the  same : 
time  changed  him  very  little.  His  conversation  was  as  interesting  as  ever ;  his 
dark  grey  eyes  still  full  of  varying  feeling ;  his  smile  half  playful,  half  melan- 
choly, but  ever  kind.  All  that  was  mean,  or  envious,  or  harsh,  he  seemed  to 
turn  from  so  completely,  that,  when  with  him,  it  seemed  that  such  thin^  were 
not.  Nature  in  her  sweetest  or  grandest  moods  pervaded  his  whole  imagmation, 
and  left  no  place  for  low  or  evil  thoughts ;  and  wnenin  good  spirits,  his  humour, 
his  droll  descriptions,  and  his  fun,  would  make  the  gravest  or  the  saddest 

lau^."t 

He  showed  a  noble  trait  of  feeling  in  his  conduct  towards  Moses 
Thomas,  an  American  publbher.  Irving  had  been  liberally  treated  bj 
him  when  his  own  prospects  were  overclouded.  Thomas  was  now  suffer- 
ing from  reverses,  and  Irving  was  making  arrangements  for  the  American 
edition  of  his  '*  Sketch  Book."  ''  I  wish  expresslt/'*  (he  writes  to  his 
brother)  ^*  Moses  Thomas  to  have  the  preference  over  every  other  puh^ 
lisher.  I  impress  thb  upon  you,  and  beg  you  to  attend  to  it  as  earnestly 
as  if  I  had  written  three  sheets  full  on  the  subject.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  embarrassments  and  consequent  want  of  punctuality,  he  is  one 
who  showed  a  disposition  to  serve  me,  and  who  did  serve  me  in  the  time 
of  my  necessity,  and  I  should  despise  myself  could  I  for  a  moment  forget 
it.  Let  him  have  the  work  on  better  terms  than  other  publishers,  and 
do  not  be  deterred  by  the  risk  of  loss.'* . 

The  writer  of  such  a  letter  may  fairly  be  numbered  among  those  who, 
happily  for  themselves,  have  qualities  that  make  us  think  better  of  human 
nature. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  we  quit  the  subject.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, we  feel  indebted  to  his  biographer  for  what  he  has  already 
done ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  he  can  find  similar  materials  for  another 
volume. 

*  Yq].  IL  p.  102.    Mrs.  Fuller  was  the  Emily  Foster  of  his  supposed  attach- 
ment, 
t  VoLiiL 
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STEiSTHM  QRE ; 

^  UFs  auxBCAircx. 
Bar  VHB  AuTHOB  e«  ^^^Graikiuu^e  he  Vioh^,^  i»a> 

Pasji  xbr  Tbj^. 
L 

THB  .KIBMXT  THAT  W«i8  WKXTJUBW  OK  A  UILLBFLEURB-fiOiSXTin)  KOVE. 


^  Meurice'fl, 

'<  Mt  dear  Erroll, — To  keep  faith  with  jou,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
liave  seen  Lady  Vavasour !  Rather,  to  spekk  more  properly,  'have  iieard 
her,  for  she  was  masked,  and  I  saw  nothing  except,  what  I  'freely  confess 
to  be,  as  lovely  a  mouth  and  chin  as  the  devil  ever  gave 'his  speciiil  aides- 
de-camp,  the  daughters  df  Eve,  for  a  weapon  of  slaughter  and  a  tool  of 
perdition.  I  met  her  at  Madame  de  Luilhiefs  bad  masqu^  and  ^he  has 
her  full  share  of  Eve's  curiosity;  for  though,  to  my  certain 'knowledge,  I 
liave  never  seen  her  before,  nor  she  me,  she  informed  me  <df  everything 
about  myself,  and  a  little  more  besides !  She  repeated  one  of  the  old 
White  Ladies  chronicles — where  the  deuce  could  she  get  hold  df  itf— 
and  was  up  to  some  diplomatic  tricks,  whose  juggling  we  alHhoughtliad 
heen  done  strictly  in  petto,  I  suppose  the  Nazarenes,  who  lie  in  the  lap 
of  the  titled  Daiilah,  let  her  coax  their  secrets  out  of  them.  The  ass 
that  Samson  in  all. ages  ought  to  snitte  is  'Himself!  You  willihink  her 
divine,  1  dare  say ;  fascinating  I  can  very  well  believe  that  she  is,  by  the 
wiles  she  tried  upon  me  to-ni^ht ;  and  dhe's  gifted  with  the  sex's  true 
genius  for  tantalising.  I  like  nothing  I  iiave  heard  of  her,  and  I  shotQd 
say  it  is  particularly  ludky  the  Marquis  is  of  elastic  conjugal  princijlles ! 
I  never  remember  seeing  him,  ^o  you  ?  I  don't  envy  him  his  wife, 
though  I  admit  she  is  half  a  sorceress,  and  has  a  very  pretty  mouth  ;  'but 
it  is  a  mouth  that  would  whisper  too  many  infidelities  to  please  me,  were 
i  WB'/  Trlnrt'the  deuce itre "you •troing "with  yonrselrr  "Oarlton 'Jerome 
•you  said  *you  were  going  oitt  of 'town — c*itmt  font*  ^rtt  ef  town  in 
June !  You  surely  are  not  turning  pastoral,  and  getting  eniiie  of  pro- 
vinciality ?  The  Beau  Sabreur  a  Strephon !  What  a  vision !  I  dare  say 
a  woman's  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  Aspasia  was  always  your  g^me,  not 
Phillis,  except,  indeed,  with  that  mysterious  White  Ladies  inamorata, 
whom  you  wouldn't  be  chaffed  about.  But  it  can't  be  she^  because  thai 
love's  twelve  months'  old  now  to  my  knowledge,  and  must  have  been  rococo 
long  ago.  I  will  pique  Xady  Millicent  till  she  'badgers  you  out  of  your 
secret.  Good  night,  old  fellow.  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  you  again. 
When  will  it  be  ?  Can't  you  run  over  here  ?  I  expect  I  shall  get  the 
French  Derby,  though  Lawton's  confounded  love  of  a  close  finish  lost  me 
the  English  one.  The  betting's  quite  steady  here  on  Marechale,  always 
five  to  one.  I  shall  start  him  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  send  him  over  to 
Maldon  to  train  through  August  and  September.  Nesselrode's  a  good 
second.     They  don't  offer  freely  at  all  on  Tambour,  and  I  half  think 
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lie'il  be  scratched.  The  Abbey's  at  your  service,  of  course,  as  it  always 
is,  to  fill  as  you  like  for  the  First  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  by 
keeping  the  old  .place  opei^  and  knodsiogover  the  birds,  whether  I  come 
or  itot 

**  Yours  as  ever, 

"  Cecil  Strathmoiie." 

Strathmoxe,  Jiaviog  written  those  la^t  words  as  the  moriiing  sun 
streamed  in  through  the.persiennes  of  his  bedchamber,  addressed  his  lett^ 
io  M^or  Erroll,  19a,  Albermarle-street,  London  (where  that  debt->laden 
Sabreur  had  a  suite  of  rooms,  dainty  and  luxurious  enough  to  domicile 
Lady  Millicent),  and  lying  hack  in  his  chair,  put  his  Manilla  between 
his  lip«,  stirred  the  chocolate  Diaz  had  plac^  at  his  elbow,  and  sat 
thinking,  while  the  smooth  Albanian  moved  noiselessly  about,  laying  out 
the  clones  that  might  be  needed  through  the  day,  polishing  an  eye-glass, 
rubbing  up  a  diamond,  .refilling  a  bouquet-bottle,  or  performing  some 
other  office  of  valetdom.  Carelessly  and  cavalierly  as  he  had  dismissed 
the  domino  blanc  in  the  letter  he  had  just  been  writing,  the  tantalising 
mystery  of  the  night  before  was  not  so  easily  to  be  dismissed  from  his 
memory.  Lady  Vavasour !  For  once  Strathmore's  keen  penetration  and 
diplomatist  acumen  were  baffled  and  at  fault ;  he  could  fathom  neither  the 
means  nor  the  motive'  of  the  dazzling  Peeress's  interest  in,  and  attack 
upon  him.  How  could  a  woman,  whom  he  had  perpetually  missed,  and 
never  met  during  the  five  years  that  she  had  sparkled  through  society, 
know  him,  as  he  would  have  taken  his  oath  his  oldest  friend  could  not 
do,  and  photograph  his  character  with  a  realistic  accuracy  that  he  him- 
jself,  limning  it  from  analysis,  could  barely  have  attained  ? 

The  belle  Marquise  lying  hack  in  her  fauteuil,  gazii^  dreamily  and 
nonchalantly  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  with  her  shining  hair  falling  over 
her  arm,  and  .a  smile  of  superb  consciousness  on  her  rich  curling  lips, 
might  have  exercised  a  mesmeric  power  of  will  the  night  before,  so  per- 
sistently had  she  haunted  him  from  the  time  that  he  saw  the  last  flutter 
of  the  snowy  folds  of  her  domino.  Is  there  any  electro-biology  so  potent 
as  beauty  ?  A  vague  prejudice  had  associated  Lady  Vavasour  in  his  eyes 
with  a  dangerous  and  disagreeable  aroma;  he  had  mistrusted^  without 
knowing  her,  this  woman  who  fooled  fools  at  her  will ;  she  had  been  a  mes- 
alliance, and  he  abhorred  mesalliances ;  she  was  a  Creole,  and  he  detested 
Creoles ;  she  was  a  coquette,  and  he  was  always  impatient  of  coquettes.  If 
Strathraore  had  ever  wasted  his  hours  in  imagining  an  ideal  mistress 
(which  he  most  assuredly  never  did),  his  ideal  would  have,  probably, 
clothed  itself  in  some  form,  pure,  stainless,  lofty,  of  a  soilless  honour,  and 
a  grave  and  glorious  grace,  such  as  Hypatia,  when  the  sunlight  of 
Hellas  fell  on  her  white  Ionic  robes,  and  her  proud  ey^  glanced  over 
the  assembled  multitudes.  This  malicious  mask,  this  tantalising  clair- 
voyante,  was  certainly  of  an  order  its  direct  antipodes !  But  despite  all 
that,  perhaps  because  of  it,  Lady  Vavasour,  ;seen  yet  unseen,  unknown 
yet  knowing  so  much^  haunted  him,  piqued  liim,  usurped  his  thoughts ; 
and  when  a  woman  does  that,  what  use  is  it  for  any  man  to  Bend  her  to 
the  deuce,  to  consign  her  to  the  devil?  Heaven  knows,  not  one  whit! 
Anathema  Maranatha  only  incenses  the  sorceress,  and  the  more  she  is 
exorcised  the  more  she  persists. 
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To  dismiss  her  troublesome  memory,  he  took  up  one  out  of  a  pile  of 
letters  Diaz  Iiad  placed  on  a  salver  beside  him.  It  was  a  delicate  cream- 
coloured  Millefleurs-scented  billet,  fragrant  with  the  odour  of  the  boudoir, 
breathing  of  a  buhl  writing-case,  and  a  gemmed  penholder,  and  whitid 
jewelled  fingers ;  it  was  only  a  note  of  invitation,  pressingly  worded, 
and  signed  Blanche  de  Ruelle-Gourances,  asking  him  to  join  the  party 
gathered  at  her  ch&teau  of  Vernon9eaux,  now  that  Paris  was  growing 
empty  and  detestable,  and  the  country  and  the  vine-shadows  a  la  mode. 
The  Comtesse  de  Ruelle  was  a  charmmg  leader  of  his  own  set,  English 
by  birth  and  tint,  Parisienne  by  marriage  and  habit;  there  was  no  more 
agreeable  place  in  Europe  to  visit  at  than  Vernon^eauz,  and  she  always 
had  about  her  as  amusing  and  as  chio  a  circle  as  the  fashion  of  the  two 
nations  afforded.  He  read  the  note  ;  not  inclined  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion, but  intending  to  go  across  the  Kohl,  in  common  with  most  other 
European  dips  and  d6cor6s,  to  the  pet  Bad  of  ministers  and  martingales, 
congresses  and  coups  de  bonheur.  Chevaliers  of  the  order  of  honour  and 
Chevaliers  of  the  order  of  industry,  king-like  Greeks  and  Greek-like 
kings.  His  weighing  of  the  merits  of  Baden  vl  Vernon^eaux,  and  fifty 
other  places  open  to  him,  was  interrupted  by  Diaz  approaching  him 
from  the  ante-room: 

*'  M.  le  Comte  de  Valdor  demande  si  milord  est  visible  ?" 

Strathmore  looked  up,  setting  down  his  chocolate : 

"  To  him — oh  yes  I  Show  M.  le  Comte  up  here,  if  he  have  no  objec- 
tion." 

The  Albanian  withdrew  (Diaz  was  soft,  sleek,  noiseless  as  a  panther, 
and  obeyed  implicitly — four  inestimable  qualities  in  a  valet,  a  wife,  or  a 
spy  !),  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  ushered  Valdor  in;  a  very  young  man,  not 
more  than  four  or  five-and-tweuty,  slight,  graceful,  animated,  delicately 
made,  the  beau-ideal,  as  he  was  the  descendant,  of  those  who  turned  back 
their  scented  ruffles,  and  shook  the  powder  from  their  perfumed  locks,  as 
they  went  out  with  a  mot  on  their  lips  to  the  fatal  charette  while  the 
tocsin  sounded. 

"  Valdor,  tres  cher,  forgive  my  receiving  you  en  n^glige^^  laughed 
Strathmore.  ''We  don't  stand  on  ceremony  with  one  another.  Fm 
later  than  usual,  and  you  are  earli^.     It  isn't  twelve,  is  it?" 

Valdor  looked  at  his  little  jewelled  watch,  the  size  of  a  fifty-centi^me, 
and  answered  a  trifle  a  tort  et  a  traversaa  he  sank  into  a  dormeuse,  and 
played  with  Galignani, 

"  If  you  come  out  at  noon  like  this,  Valdor,  you'll  soon  lose  your  re- 
putation; you'll  tan  yoiur  skin,  disenchant  your  lady  worshippers,  and 
sink  among  the  ordinary  herd,  who  are  deep  in  business  before  we've  had 
our  coffee,  and  trade  in  their  coupons  before  we've  thought  of  our  valets," 
laughed  Strathmore,  noticing  his  unusual  absence  of  manner,  for  Valdor 
was  generally  the  most  insouciant  of  blondins,  and  boasted  that  he  never 
reflected  but  on  two  subjects — the  fit  of  his  gloves,  and  the  temperature 
of  his  eau-de-Cologne  bath. 

Valdor  laughed  too,  and  stroked  his  moustaches  with  a  hand  as  small 
and  as  delicate  as  that  which  the  White  Domino  could  boast. 

"  It  is  horribly  early ;  friends  are  great  bores  in  the  morning ;  no- 
body's mot's  good  till  the  luncheon  wine  has  washed  it ;  indeed,  I  don't 
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think  a  decent  thing's  ever  said  before  dinner.  Fm  sure  Horace  himself 
was  prosy  before  he  had  sat  down  to  the  ccena;  wit  must  have  starved  of 
famine  on  a  date !  I  owe  you  fifty  excuses,  Strathmore,  for  intruding  so 
soon,  but — I  wanted  to  see  you  alone." 

"  Fm  most  happy  to  see  you,  my  dear  fellow.  If  you  are  going  to  be 
unamusing,  it's  the  prerogative  of  friendship  to  prose,  as  of  marriage  to 
bore  one  you  know  ;  every  virtuous  thing  is  dull ;  a  preacher  and  a  prig 
from  time  immemorial!"  said  Strathmore,  Jeutlletonnant  the  dainty 
paper  of  the  Millefleurs-scented  note.  "  What's  the  matter,  Valdor — 
anything  ?  Are  you  ruining  yourself  for  Viola  Ve,  like  Caderousse  ? 
Has  Nesselrode  gone  lame  ?  Has  some  brave  du  roture  been  copying 
your  liveries,  or  has  some  ugly  Serene  Princess  fallen  in  love  with  you, 
and  left  you  vacillating  between  the  horrors  and  the  honours  of  the 
liaison  ?     What  is  it,  eh  ?" 

*'  Only  this — once  for  all,  Fm  ashamed  to  say  I  must  keep  in  your 
debt  a  little  longer         " 

^'  That  all !"  cried  Strathmore,  stopping  him  before  he  could  finish  the 
sentence.  *'  My  dear  fellow  !  never  trouble  your  head  about  such  a  trifle; 
I  had  forgotten  it,  I  assure  you;  oblige  me  by  doing  the  same." 

Yaldor  shook  his  head,  the  colour  in  his  face  deepening,  as  he  tossed 
the  Oalignani  with  the  nervous  gesture  of  a  man  embarrassed  and  mor- 
tified : 

"  I  can't  forget  so  easily;  I  would  not  if  I  could.  You  are  too  gene- 
rous, Strathmore ;  you  lend  to  men  who  have  nothing.  I  never  dreamt 
I  should  be  unable  to  pay  you ;  I  made  sure  that  by  this  time — but 
Lascases  refuses  to  renew  my  bill ;  I  cannot  get  money  anywhere  just 
yet,  and " 

Strathmore  stopped  him  with  a  gesture,  and  stretched  out  his  hand ; 
he  liked  young  Valdor,  and  his  own  wealth,  as  I  have  said,  he  held  in 
superb  disdain,  save  in  so  far  as  it  conduced  to  Power.  He  gave  freely 
and  royally ;  evil  there  might  be  in  his  nature,  but  not  a  touch  of  mean- 
ness; at  that  time  he  would  have  succoured  his  darkest  foe  from  his 
purse ;  the  virtues,  as  the  errors  of  this  man,  were  all  naturally  in  ex- 
treme ;  petty  things  were  not  alone  beneath  him,  but  impossible  to  him. 

''  You  would  get  into  Lascases's  debt  to  get  out  of  mine  ?  For  shame  ! 
Trust  your  friend  rather  than  that  beggarly  Jew,  surely  !  You  will  repay 
it  when  you  can,  that  I  am  certain  of ;  meantime,  give  me  your  honour 
you  will  never  renew  the  subject  unless  I  do.  It  was  a  trifling  afiuir,  and 
you  were  most  welcome  to  it !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  generous  smile,  which  gave  much  of  sweetness  to  his 
face,  came  on  it,  softening  what  was  dark,  relaxing  what  was  cold ;  and 
Valdor,  as  his  hand  closed  on  Strathmore's,  saw  all  that  was  best,  all  that 
was  most  attractive,  in  a  nature  that  was  an  enigma  in  much  even  to 
itself.  He  spoke  a  few  hurried  words  of  thanks ;  he,  a  bel  esprit  of  the 
salons  and  the  circles,  was  now  at  a  loss  for  speech — now  that  he  felt;  and 
Strathmore  stopped  him  once  more. 

"  Not  a  syllable  more  about  it !  If  ever  the  time  come  that  I  have  to 
ask  you  to  do  anything,  I  know  you  will  do  it  for  me — c^est  assez.  Are 
you  going  to  Vernon9eaux  this  year,  Valdor?" 

He  spoke  carelessly,  laughingly,  to  cover  whatever  embarrassment  the 
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other  might  feel  in  accepting  his  generosity ;  he  little  foresaw  what  the 
service  would  be  that  he  would  call  on  his  debtor  to  render  him. 

"You  are?  Well!  there  isn't  a  more  charming  chatelaine  than 
Blanche  anywhere.  She  invites  me,  but  I  shall  go  to  Baden  after  the 
race-week,"  went  on  Strathmore,  brushing  a  fly  off  the  rose  Cashmere 
sleeve  of  his  dressing-gown.  "  I  shall  meet  Arrelio  there,  and  you  get 
a  man's  meaning  out  of  him  in  chit-chat  as  you  never  do  in  a  con- 
ference. If  congresses  were  held  en  petit  comiti,  with  a  supper  worthy 
Careme,  they  might  come  to  something,  instead  of  ending,  as  they 
always  do  now,  in  cobwebs  and  in  moonshine.  Why  do  the  English 
always  get  cheated  and  fooled  in  a  European  congress,  I  wonder?  Not 
because  they  can*t  lie,  it  is  the  national  metier.  Because  they  lie  too 
much  and  too  barefetcedly,  I  think ;  and  no  gobemouche  is  ever  tricked 
into  even  suspecting  them  of — the  truth  !  A  wise  man  never  lies ;  I  don't 
mean  because  he's  moral,  but  because  he's  judicious :  '  On  pent  6tre 
plus  fin  qu'un  autre,  mais  pas  plus  fin  que  tous  les  autres.'  Somebody 
always  finds  out  a  falsehood,  ana,  once  found  out,  your  credit's  gone !  I 
say,  Valdor,  do  you  know  my  compatriote.  Lady  Vavasour  ?" 

**  Lady  Vavasour  ?  Bon  Dieu!  I  think  I  do !  What  a  cold-blooded 
question  to  ask  anybody  in  that  indifierent  way!  Who  doesn't  know 
her,  rather  ?" 

"  I  don't.     What  sort  of  woman  is  she  ?" 

"  Peste,  mon  cher,  you  ask  a  folio.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  She  is 
divine         !'* 

"  Divine  ?  Well !  '  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods  if  the  devil  dress 
her  not,'  Shakspeare  says ;  but  I  think  the  devil  generally  has  the 
dressing,  and  serves  up  sauce  with  it  so  very  piquante  that  it's  all  but 
poison;  it's  a  dish  like  mushrooms,  dainty  but  dangerous;  with  the  beau 
sexe  as  with  the  fungi,  it's  fifty  to  ten  one  lights  on  a  false  one,  and  pays 
penalty  for  one's  appetite  !     Is  she  a  malicious  woman,  your  divinity?" 

''  Malicious?  No !  Malice  is  for  passees  women,  pinched,  sallow,  and 
hungrily  jealous ;  for  dowagers  who  nod  their  wigs  over  whist  and  their 
neighbour's  character ;  for  vielles  JtUes  who  vacillate  between  sacraments 
and  scandals !  Malice  is  a  vinegar  thing  that  belongs  to  a  '  certain 
age!' —  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  her.  She's  a  little  tantalising,  if  you 
like—-" 

'^  Distinction  without  a  difference  !  I  thought  she  was !  And  a* 
coquette?" 

•*  To  the  last  extent !" 

Strathmore  laughed : 

"  To  the  last!  I  dare  say ! — when  women  once  pass  the  boundary  Bme 
they  generally  clear  the  ramparts.  I  suppose  the  Marquis  gives  the  lati- 
tude he  takes — just,  at  any  rate.  We're  not  often  so  on  those  points  ;  we 
take  ah  ell,  but  we  don't  give  an  inch.  That's  the  beauty  of  vesting  our 
honour  in  our  wives ;  it's  so  much  easier  to  forbid  and  dragonise  another 
than  ourselves  !  What  a  droll  thing,  by  the  way,  it  is,  that  an  English- 
woman piques  herself  on  being  thought  faithful  to  her  husband,  and  a 
Frenchwoman  on  being  thought  i^nfaithful ;  their  theory's  different,  Hut 
their  practice  comes  to  much  the  same  thing !" 

'<  They're  like  schismatics  in  the  Churches,  they  split  in  semblance  and 
on  a  straw's  point,  but,  sotis  les  cartes^  agree  to  pei*secute  and  agree  to 
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dape !  Aft  for  Locd  V&vasoar,.  he's  a  dete^ble  goucmaad,  inventsL 
sauces,  bores  you  horribly,  and  has  but  one  virtue — a  great  conjugal  one ! 
— he  ne¥er.  interferes  with  his  wife !  He's  a  semi-sovereign  with  a  lot  of 
parasiteS)  a  mauvais'sujet  with  a  tonde  gamisony  and  just  brains  enough 
to  be  vicious  without  enough  to  be  entertaining," 

"  A  very,  general  case,  my  dear  fellow  !  Vice  is  very  common,  and 
wit  is  very  scarce ;  fifty,  men  make  mischief  to  one  that  makes  mots.  We 
<!an  fill  our  cells  witn  convicts,  but  not  our  dubs  with  cavseurs,  X 
wondes  goveroments  don't  tax  g^ood  talk ;  it's  quite  a  luxury,  and  they 
might  add.  tie  luxe^  since  so  many  go  without  it  all  their  lives,  in  blessed, 
ignoraooe  of  evea  what  it  is !  Where  does  your  belle  Marquise  go  this 
year  ?  I  suppose  you  know  all  her  movements?  She  must  be  leaving, 
now." 

'^  Peste !  don't  you  know  ?  I  thought  you.  were  asked  to  Vemoa- 
^eaux?" 

«  Well  I.  i£  I  be,,  what  has  that " 

''To  do  with  it?  She  is  going  there  too.  She  leslvCes  Paris  to- 
day." 

"  There  ?"  The  word  had  a  dash  of  eagerness  in  it,  different  to  the 
uninterested,  careless  tone  with*  which  Strathmore  had  asked  all  his  other 
questionSk 

**  Yes*  She  and  Madame  de.  Ruelle  are  sworn  allies ;  they  are  con- 
stantly together.  Go.  there  and  you'll-  see  her.  Do,  Strathmore ;  parola 
d'honneur  she  is.  worth  the  trouble.  She  is.  exquisite,  and.  hr  you,  you 
icicle,  ^e  can't  be  dangerous." 

«  Dangerous !"  said.  Strathmore,  with  his  most:  contemptuous  sneer.. 
^*  Thank  Glod,  no  woman  was  ever  yet  dangerous  to  me ;.  a  man  must  bo 
a  fool  indeed  who  is  snared  by  the  ready-made  wiles  of  a  coquette." 
"  Antony  was-no  fool." 

"  No,  but  he  was  a  madman,  and  that  comes  to.  the  same  thing ; 
besides,  Antony  must  have  had  very  extraordinary  tastes  altogether,  to 
be  in  love  with  a  woman  forty  years  old,  and  as  brown  as  a  berry." 

"  Yes,"  said  Valdor,  pathetically,  "  I  do  wish,  for  his  credit,  Cleopatra 
had  been  half  her  years,  and  a  shade  or  two  fairer;  Actium  would  have 
l^en  very  poetic  then.!' 

*'  Poetic?  Pitiable,  if  you  like,. as  it  is  now..  I  say,  Valdor — to  go 
to  a  better  theme — those  steel-greys  of  Lee  Vivian's  went  for  nothing  at 
idle  sale  yesteidliy;  they  were  splendid  animals,  and  the  pigeon-blue 
Arab  mare  was  knocked  down,  for  five  thousand  francs !  The  wines 
^1  be  worth  bidding  for,,  too ;  he  had  some  of  the  best,  comet-hock  in 
Paris.  Poor  fellow !  one  drinks  his  wines  at  his  table  one  mouthy  and 
diseusses  them  in  a.  catalogue  the  next.  Ans  longa,  vita  brevisi— one's 
connoisseurship  survives  one's  friendship;  Orestes  must  die,  and  lolaiis 
must  dine !  Damon  must  go  to>  the  dogs,  and  Pythias  must  season  his 
dishes!  Because  our  brother's  in  the  Cemetery,  that's  no  reas&n  whj- 
we  should  neglect  our  Cayenne!" 

Widi  which  remark  upon  friendship,  which  was  with  him  as  much 
serious  as.  satirical  (since  Strathmore  was  an  egotist  by  principle  and  pro- 
fsision,  habit  and  nature,  and  had  never  had  any  death  touch  him  as  he 
had<  never  had  any  life  wound  round  him),  ha  began  to  discuss  the  news 
of  the  day  with  his  guest^  and  it  was  not  till  Valdor  had  left  that  he 
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took  up  the  letter  from  yemon9eaux  again,  and  drew  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  him  to  answer  it  now, — by  an  acceptance ! 

In  the  little  Millefleurs-scented  billet  lay,  unknown  to  its  writer  as  to 
him,  the  turning-point  of  his  life !  God  help  us !  what  avail  are  expe- 
rience, prescience,  prudence,  wisdom,  in  this  world,  when  at  every  chance 
step  the  silliest  trifle,  the  most  common-place  meeting,  an  invitation  to 
dinner,  a  turn  down  the  wrong  street,  the  dropping  of  a  glove,  the 
delay  of  a-  train,  the  introduction  to  an  unnoticed  stranger,  will  flings 
down  every  precaution,  and  build  a  fate  for  us  of  which  we  never  dream? 
Of  what  avail  for  us  to  erect  our  sand-castle  when  every  chance  blast  of 
air  may  blow  it  into  nothing,  and  drift  another  into  form  that  we  have 
no  power  to  move  p  Life  hinges  upon  hazard,  and  at  every  turn  wisdom 
is  mocked  by  it,  and  energy  swept  aside  by  it,  as  the  battled  dykes  are 
worn  away,  and  the  granite  walls  beaten  down  by  the  fickle  ocean  waves, 
which,  never  two  hours  together  alike,  never  two  instants  without  rest- 
less motion,  are  yet  as  changeless  as  they  are  capricious,  as  omnipotent 
as  they  are  fickle,  as  cruel  as  they  are  countless !  Men  and  mariners 
may  build  their  bulwarks,  but  hazard  and  the  sea  will  overthrow  and 
wear  away  both  alike  at  their  will — ^their  wild  and  unreined  will,  which 
no  foresight  can  foresee,  no  strength  can  bridle. 

Was  it  not  the  mere  choice  between  the  saddle  and  the  barouche 
that  day  when  Ferdinand  d'Orl^ans  flung  down  on  second  thoughts  his 
riding- whip  upon  the  console  at  the  Tuileries,  and  ordered  his  carriage 
instead  of  his  horse,  that  cost  himself  his  life,  his  son  a  throne,  tKe 
Bourbon  blood  their  royalty,  and  France  for  long  years  her  progress 
and  her  peace?  Had  he  taken  up  the  whip  instead  of  laying  it  aside, 
he  might  be  living  to-day  with  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  the  Bee, 
crushed  beneath  his  foot,  powerless  to  sting  to  the  core  of  the  Lily! 
Of  all  strange  things  in  human  life,  there  is  none  stranger  than  the 
dominance  of  Chance. 

n. 

THE  WASHING  OF  THB  SGASLBT  CAMELLIAS. 

Whebe  the  grey  pointed  towers  of  the  Chateau  of  Yemon^eaux  rose 
above  the  woods  among  the  vine-shadows  of  Lorraine,  the  air  seemed 
still  perfumed  with  the  amber,  still  echoing  with  the  madrigals  of  Gentil- 
Bemard,  still  rustling  with  the  sweep  of  robes  k  la  Pompadour,  sfill 
filled  with  the  mots  of  abbes  galants,  and  the  laughter  of  pretty  pagans 
of  a  century  ago.  For  Vernon9eaux  was  near  to  Lun^ville— the  Lun^ 
ville  of  Stanislas,  of  Voltaire,  of  la  belle  Boufllers,  the  replica  of  Ver- 
saiUes,  the  pleasant  exile  of  forbidden  wit,  the  Lun^rille  of  a  myriad 
memories ! 

Ven^on9eaux  stood  as  secluded  in  its  forests  as  the  castle  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty — so  tranquil  and  so  shaded,  that  the  gay  sinners  of  Lune- 
ville  might  have  been  chained  there  in  enchanted  slumber,  like  the 
Moorish  court  under  the  marble  pavements  of  the  Alhambra;  but  if, 
without, 'there  was  a  sylvan  solitude,  broken  but  by  the  song  of  the 
vintagers  or  the  creak  of  the  oxen -drawn  waggon ;  within,  when  the 
Gomtesse  de  Ruelle  went  there  for  the  summer  months  with  a  choice 
selection  from  her  ultra-exclusive  Paris  set,  there  were  as  much  luxury. 
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wit,  and  refined  revelry  as  ever  the  Marquise  de  Boufflers,  a  hundred 
years  before,  had  presided  over  at  the  little  palace  of  ^  Luneville. 

No  sound  broke  the  silence,  save  the  ring  of  his  horse's  feet,  as  Strath- 
more drove  the  mail-phaeton  that  had  been  sent  to  meet  him  through 
the  park  to  Vemonqeaux,  on  his  way  to  the  visit  for  which  he  had 
abandoned  Baden.  There  was  not  a  tning  in  sight  save  the  rich  country 
beyond  and  the  dense  forest-growth  about  him,  until,  as  a  break  in  the 
wood  brought  into  view  the  grey  facade  of  the  building,  a  riding 
party  rode  into  the  court-yard  by  opposite  gates  to  those  by  which  he 
would  enter,  looking  like  some  court  cavalcade  of  Watteau,  some  hunt- 
ing group  of  Wouverman's,  and  breaking  suddenly  in  with  life,  and 
colouring,  and  motion  on  the  solitude  of  the  landscape,  as  they  were 
thrown  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  ivy-hung  walls  of  the  chiteau. 
*^  I'm  in  time  for  dinner,"  he  thought,  noticing  how  well  one  of  the 
women  rode  who  was  teazing  her  horse  with  sharp  strokes  of  her  whip, 
and  making  him  rear  and  swerve,  before  she  sprang  from  the  saddle :  the 
distance  was  too  far  for  him  to  make  out  who  she  was,  and,  as  he  dropped 
his  eye-glass,  he  wished  for  a  lorgnon. 

The  saddle-horses  were  being  led  off  by  their  grooms,  and  the  first 
dressing-bell  had  just  rung,  when  he  drove  into  the  court-yard.  At 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  all  the  world  was  dressing,  and  Strathmore,  as 
he  went  straight  to  hb  room,  passing  along  the  Gallerie  des  Dames, 
consecrated  from  time  immemorial  to  the  repose  of  the  beau  sexe,  heard 
a  handsome  brune  coming  out  of  one  of  the  dressing-rooms  say  to  another 
lady's-maid,  apparently  her  sub-lieutenant  in  office,  <'  Va  vtte  chercher 
les  camellias  roses,  dans  les  serres  chaudes.  Madame  desire  des  fleurs 
naturelles,  c'est  sa  whim  com  me  disent  les  Anglais.  Ah  ma  foi ! — qu'elle 
a  des  caprices,  Miladi  Vavasour  !" 

This  name  was  the  first  that  he  heard  at  Vernon9eauz !  As  he  heard 
it,  Strathmore,  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  was  ever  troubled  by 
regrets  or  haunted  by  forebodings,  who  ever  descended  to  the  weakness 
of  vacillation,  or  paid  himself  so  ill  a  compliment  as  to  imagine  any  step 
he  took,  however  great,  however  trivial,  could  by  any  possibility  be  un- 
wisely taken,  wished  for  the  moment,  on  an  impulse  he  could  not  have 
explained,  that  he  had  gone  to  Baden  instead,  and  left  the  Mask  un- 
masked, the  White  Domino  unknown.  It  was  the  first  time  a  woman 
had  ever  influenced  him,  and  he  resented  the  influence.  His  prejudice 
against  Lady  Vavasour  came  back  in  full  force  as  he  heard  her  maid 
order  the  fresh  scarlet  camellias !  The  flowers  were  harmless,  surely,  and 
yet  (perhaps  it  was  association  with  La  Dame  aux  Camellias  !)  with 
them  she  reassumed  a  dangerous  aspect^  as  of  a  sorceress  unscrupulous 
in  her  spells,  a  coquette  merciless  in  her  wiles,  a  woman  who  lived 
upon  vanity  and  adored  but  herself,  a  creature  like  the  Japan  lilacy 
lovely  to  look  on,  but  to  those  who  lingered  near,  who  touched  o. 
who  played  with  her,  certain  destruction  !  By  what  force  of  argument 
he  could  not  have  told — trifles  play  the  deuce  with  us,  oddly  sometimes, 
but  by  some  irrepressible  instinct,  all  his  old  dislike  and  mistrust  of 
Lady  Vavasour  came  back  with  that  innocent  and  luckless  hot-house 
order ! 

"  Who  are  here,  Diaz— do  you  know?"  he  asked  the  Albanian,  as  he 
dressed  after  his  bath  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 
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The  inimitable  modus  operandi  oi  that  priceless  person  hod  mastered 
the  whole  visitib^'-list  of  Vernon^eaux,  though  he  had-  had,  on  the  whole, 
bat  about  three  minutes  to  himself  for  the  process. 

"  MsQX][ois  and  Marchionesa  of  Vavasour,  please  your  lordship/'  began 
Diaz. 

^  A  stupid  pigeon  and  a  clever  snarer  !'*  thought  Stratfamore,.  as  he 
held  out  hiff  wrist  to  have  his  sleeve^inka  fastened. 

"  Lady  Geoi^  Dashwood  and  her  sister " 

''  Pretty  preeisians^  naughty  as  Messalina,  who  go  to  churchy  like 
Marguerite^  to  meditate  on  Faust!"  reflected  Strathmore. 

'*  My  Lord.  Viscount  Blocquehedd  and  M.  de.  Oroquis*" 

''  One  a  fool,,  who  writes  ^angy^  burlesqued  travels,  that  sell  because 
hundreds  ia  coronetted  cnriages  drive  up  to  his  publisher's  doors  to  get  a 
copy  in  public  and  enjoy  a  laugh,  in  private;  and  the  other,  a  magnificent 
fellow,  who'd  hm^e  been  fit  company  fbr  Scipio  at  Lintemum,  but  who 
can't  send/  a  sheet  of  copy  to  press  without  a  *  caution'  and  a  chance  of 
Cayenne,"  thought  Strathmore,  perfuming  hia  beard. 

**  Lady  Fitzeden,  my  lord,"  pursued.  Dies.. 

*'  Who  gives  bail-vouchers  for  other  people's  '  unimpeachability,'  but 
couldn't  on  oath  give  one  for  her  own !"  reflected  his  master. 

'^  Mousignore' Villafldr  and  M.  I'Abbe  de  Verdneuil." 

'^  A  brace  of  priests,  who  have  intrigues  and.  absolutions  in  their  hands, 
make  penitenia  and  shrive'  them^.  hide  the  roue  under  the  rochety.  and 
Cupid  in  the  confessional.     I  know  the- race,"  thought  Strathmore. 

'^  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Clermont,  Lord  Anthur  Legard,  Colonel  Dorm^ 
and  M.  de  la.  Mennecourt,"  pursued  Diae^  in.  profoiuid.  ignocanoe  of  his 
master's  mental  commentary. 

"  Very  good  fellows  all  of  them  ;  dress  better  than  they  talk,  shoot 
with  truer  aim  than  they  think,  bore  one  rather  at  everything  but  bil- 
liards, and  bestow  more  on  thar  hair  than  on  the  brains  underneai^.  it, 
comme  il/aut  but  comraoon^place,''  said  Stcatiimore  to  himself,  with  the^ 
contempt  of  a  clever  man  for  men  who  anre  only  educated^  of  an  ambitious 
man  for  men.  who  are  only  a  la  mode,  of  a  man  who  but  makes  society 
his  stepping-stone  for  men  who  never  see  or  soar  beyond  it. 

^  Madame  de  Saint^laise,  H.SkH.  H^lene  of  Mechlin,  and  Lord  anu 
Lady  Beaudesert,  are  here  too,  my  lord/'  added  the  Albanian,  closing 
the  list.     '^'I  think  that  is  aU>^-all  I  have  heard  of  at  present,  at  leasts" 

^  A  bas-bleu  as-  mathematical  and  material  asi  Madame  du  Chlltelet,  ar 
babyish  blonde  with  a  mushroom  royalty  and  a  nursery'  lisp;  a  dashing 
brunette  who  smokes  cigarettes  and  haS'  led  the  Py  tchley.  Well,,  there 
will  be  change,  at  any  rate.  Blanche  hasn't  sorted  her  guests  as  she 
sorts-  her  embroidery  silks^.  in  shades  that  suit ;  however,  good  coutrasta 
are  effective  sometimes.  There's  nobody  I  don't  know,  except  the  priesta 
and  the  Vavasours;  That's:  a  bore;  new  acquaintancea  are  much 
pleasanter  than,  familiar  ones ;  the  wirni^  is  fresh,  and  the:  gilding  i» 
bright,  and  the*  polish  i»'  snooth)  and  you  only  just  toudi  the  sur&ie 
with  friends  an  hour  old.  Nothing  wea»  so  badly,  and  stands  the 
microscope  so  ill  as  Humanity.  I  suppose  because  we  aire  all  ^lanx  to  one 
another,  and  les  hommes  sa  haisent  fiaturellement ;  so  the  electro  comea 
off,  and  the  hatred  comes  out,  when  we've  been  soma  time  together," 
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thought  Strathmore,  as  he  left  his  room  to  go  to  the  drawing-roomsk 
No  one  was  yet  down  when  he  was  ushered  into  the  salons,  and  he 
threw  himself  down  on  a  dormeuse  with  his  back  to  a  window  opming 
on  the  terrace,  playing  idly  with  the  snowy  curls  of  a  little  lion-dog, 
who,  recognising  him,  leapt  on  his  knee,  shaking  its  silver  bells  in  a 
joyous  welcome.  Strathmore  did  not  care  aboot  animals— 4n  tmth,  I 
don't  think  he  cared  much  about  anything  except— himself !  Not 
that  he  was  an  egotist  in  any  petty  sense  of  the  word;  he  would 
have  shrouded  no  man's  light,  profited  at  no  man's  cost,  taken  no  man's 
right,  but  he  was  selfnsustained  and  sel^absorbed ;  keen  personal  am- 
bitions were  dominant  in  him,  pure  personal  interests  alone  occupied  him, ' 
and  the  instincts  and  weaknesses — kindlier  if  you  like,  bat  more  general 
and  less  viril  of  most  men — had  no  part  in  him.  He  was  kind  to  a  dog, 
for  instance,  because  it  was  helpless,  and  he  would  have  disdained  to  be 
otherwise ;  but  to  care  for  a  dog's  fidelity,  to  regret  a  dog's  death  as  he 
had  known  Erroll  do,  were  utterly  incomprehensible  to  him. 

He  sat  there  some  few  moments  listlessly  twisting  the  ear  of  the 
Maltese,  while  the  clock  on  the  console  near  gently  ticked  away  the  time, 
and  pointed  to  a  quarter  to  nine;  he  did  not  hear  a  step  approaeh  towards 
the  back  of  his  chair  from  the  terrace  behind,  he  did  not  turn  and  see  » 
figure  that  stood  just  within  the  window  betwixt  him  and  the  faint  even- 
ing light. 

"  Bon  jour.  Lord  Cecil !  Are  you  meditating  on  the  Gitl^na  prophecy^ 
or  on  the  Domino  Blanc — which?  Or  is  the  Voltura  affair  absorbing^ 
you,  pray,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  both?" 

That  light,  mechante  voice  that  had  mocked  him  from  the  mask 
struck  on  his  ear  like  the  gay,  sudden  chime  of  some  silvery  bell,  audi 
for  once  in  his  life  Strathmore  started!  As  he  rose  and  swung  itiund;  the 
night  under  the  Czeschen  limes  came  back  swiftly  and  vividly  to  hii' 
memory ; — ^how  had  that  voice  failed  to  recal  it  before  ? 

With  the  scarlet  coronal  of  flowers  on  her  lovely  amber  hair,  and  tha 
light  of  a  sunny  laughter  beaming  in  her  eyes ;  framed  between  the  gos- 
samer lace  and  broidered  azure  silk  of  tne  curtain  draperies;  a  form 
bright  and  brilliant  and  richly  coloured  as  any  picture  of  Watteau's^ 
dirown  out  against  the  purple  haze  of  the  air,  and  the  dark  shadows 
of  evening  that  were  veiling  the  landscape  beyond  ;  there  stood  the  blonde 
aux  yeux  noirs  of  the  Vigil  of  St.  John,  the  White  Domino  of  the  f&te  H 
la  Regence — Marion  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  I  Strangely  enough,  he* 
had  never  even  by  a  random  thought  connected  the  two  as  one.  Ia« 
voluntarily,  unwittingly,  he  stood  a  moment  dazzled  and  surprised,  looking^ 
at  the  delicate  and  glittering  picture  that  was  before  him,  painted  in  all 
its  dainty  colouring  on  the  sombre  canvas  of  the  night;  and  she  laughed 
sofbly  to  herself, — for  one  brief  instant  she  had  startled  him  from  his 
self-possession.  She  guessed  rightly,  that  no  woman  before  her  had  ever 
boasted  so  much. 

Then  Strathmore  bent  to  her  with  the  sofb  and  stately  courtesy  for 
which  his  race  of  steel  had  ever  been  famed — the  velvet  glove  that  they 
habitually  wore  over  their  gauntlets  of  mail. 

"  I  merit  a  worse  fate  than  the  GitHna  predicted  me,  for  my  blindness 
in  not  recognising  the  veiled  picture  by  its  eyes,  in  not  knowing  no  two 
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▼oioes  could  have  a  music  so  rare !     May  I  ask  to  be  forgiven,  though  I 
can  never  forgive  myself  ?** 

She  smiled  as  she  gave  him  her  hand : 

*'  Tou  may.  Tou  rendered  me  too  daring  and  too  generous  a  service. 
Lord  Cecil,  for  me  not  to  forgive  you  weightier  offences  than  that.  I 
am  your  debtor  for  a  heavy  debt — the  debt  of  my  life  saved !  Believe 
me,  I  am  very  grateful.'* 

The  words  were  few  and  simple ;  a  young  girl  out  of  her  convent 
could  not  have  spoken  more  earnestly  and  touchingly  than  the  woman 
of  the  world;  where  more  florid,  profuse,  eloquently-studied  words  would 
have  been  set  aside  by  him  as  the  conventional  utterances  of  necessity, 
these  charmed  and  won  him,  these  rang  on  his  ear  with  the  accent  of 
truth. 

*'  To  secure  so  high  a  price  as  your  gratitude  most  men  would  have 
perilled  much  more  than  I  did,"  he  answered  her.  '*  But  I  had  not  then 
the  incentive  that  would  tempt  the  world  to  any  madness  at  Lady  Vava- 
sour's bidding.  I  had  not  seen  what  I  rescued,  I  did  not  know  whom  I 
served!" 

She  looked  up  at  him  from  under  her  black  silken  lashes  as  she  sank 
into  the  chair  he  wheeled  to  her,  and  smiled. 

''  You  compliment  charmingly,  Lord  Cecil  (you  remember,  I  suppose, 
that  I  said  I  liked  bonbons),  but  then,  how  much  is  true?  You  are  a 
diplomatist ;  it  is  your  habit  to  speak  suavely  and  mean  nothing,  it  is  the 
specialile  that  will  get  you  the  Garter  and  give  you  an  Earldom." 

"Lady  Vavasour — by  everything  I  have  heard  of  her — can  surely 
never  mistrust  her  own  power  to  convert  the  most  sceptical,  and  do  with 
all  men  what  she  would  ?" 

Her  attitude,  as  she  sank  down  into  the  chair,  had  all  the  soft  Oda- 
lisque-like grace  with  which  he  had  first  seen  her  lying  amongst  her 
cnshions  on  the  bench  of  the  Bohemian  boat ;  and  he  confessed  to  him^ 
self  that  this  matchless  and  dazzling  beauty,  at  once  poetic  and  volup- 
tuous, at  once  gifted  with  the  loveliness  of  the  serail,  and  the  tournure 
of  the  salons,  might  well  play  with  men,  and  make  their  madness  at 
its  will. 

"  Ah !"  she  laughed — her  lury,  silvery  laugh ! — "  but  I  do  not  profess 
to  deal  with  people  who  desire  age  and  despise  love ;  they  are  not  in  my 
experience,  or  my  category.  I  shall  be  a  long  while  before  I  credit  any 
compliment  finom  you,  mon  ami.  Did  I  not  show  you  how  well  I  knew 
your  character  at  the  bal  masque?  Was  it  not  sketched,  now,  as  aoeu- 
rately  as  any  one  of  La  Bruyere's?" 

"  It  was,  though  it  was  not  drawn  altogether  en  beau.  It  was  so  ac- 
curate that  it  flattered  me  even  by  its  unflattering  points,  since  it  showed 
that  I  must  have  been  a  subject  of  interest  and  of  study  to  my  unerring 
dairvoyante." 

A  momentary  blush  tinged  her  cheek,  making  her  loveliness  lovelier, 
and  not  escaping  Strathmore,  though  he  knew  how  grandes  dames  can 
blush,  as  they  can  weep  at  their  will  when  they  need  it  to  embellish 
their  beauty,  too  well  to  be  much  honoured  by  it.  She  looked  at  him 
with  the  same  glance  that  had  flashed  through  her  mask. 

^'  Not  at  all !  You  are  much  too  vidn  !  I  only  wanted  to  puzzle  you. 
If  my  shafts  hit  home,  it  was  chance,  not  effort   Hearsay  and  penetration 
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made  my  clairvoyance,  as  they  make  all.  You  were  no  stranger  to 
me  by  name.  I  had  heard  plenty  of  you  from  others ;  though  we  had 
never  happened  to  meet  till  that  night  in  Bohemia.  Come !  tell  me  the 
truth.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  terrible  escapade  to  have  travelled  alone, 
at  night,  in  that  inconsequent  manner,  with  only  my  maid  ?" 

"  I  think  it  a  '  caprice  cPune  belle  dame,*  which  became  her  far  better 
than  the  common-place  and  the  conventional,  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  her,"  smiled  Strathmore.  And  for  Qnce  he  paid  a  com- 
pliment that  was  sincerely  meant !  *'  But  why  did  you  so  cruelly  refuse 
me  your  name,  and  condemn  me  to  pursue  '  un  ombr^  un  reve,  un  ricn^ 
in  seeking  to  see  ag^in  the  phantom  which  had  flashed  on  me,  when,  had 
I  but  known  whom  I  sought,  all  Europe  would  have  gniided  me  to  its 
idol  ?" 

''  Very  gracefully  asked,  indeed !"  said  Lady  Vavasour,  with  a  sign  of 
her  fan,  made  eloquent  in  her  hand,  as  in  the  hand  of  a  Gadit4na  of  Cadiz. 
"  But,  first  of  all,  you  never  pursued  the  phantom  at  all,  mon  ami.  You 
don't  do  those  things!  I  wasn't  a  state  secret,  and  I  didn't  carry 
despatches :  seguitur,  you  were  courteous  to  me  while  we  were  together 
because  you  were  well  bred,  and  I  was  a  woman  ;  but  you  never  thought 
twice  about  me  after  we  parted,  except  just  that  night,  when  I  left  you 
behind  to  smoke  and  sleep  under  the  pines,  when,  perhaps,  you  said  to 
yourself,  '  Blonde  with  dark  eyes — unusual !  Travelling  alone  too — very 
odd !'  and  then  dismissed  me  to  think  of  Prince  Michel !  Secondly, 
I  refused  you  my  name,  because  it  was  my  whim  to  travel  incognita ;  and 
down  the  river  I  dispensed  with  even  my  courier.  I  am  as  capricious  as 
the  winds,  you  know,  and,  like  the  winds,  never  change  my  caprices  for  any 
one's  will !" 

Before  he  could  answer  her  the  door  of  the  salon  was  thrown  open, 
and  several  people  entered — his  hostess  among  others,  with  that  courtly, 
velvet-shod  churchman,  Monsignore  Villafldr.  Strathmore  had  to  rise, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  the  priest,  who  was  a  courtier,  a  connoisseur, 
and  a  coureur  des  ruelles.  The  rooms  filled;  dinner  was  announced 
and  served  as  the  little  chimes  of  the  clock  rang  nine,  and  to  Strath- 
more's  lot  fell  Lady  George  Dashwood,  whose  soft  platitudes  had 
never  seemed  more  wearisome  to  him  than  to-night,  when  they  dis- 
coursed of  chamber- music,  old  china,  Maltese  dogs,  new  fashions,  Elzevir 
editions,  and  altar-screens,  in  the  same  unvarying  and  perfectly-bred 
monotone,  which  had  much  the  same  effect  as  if  a  humble-bee  had 
been  perpetually  humming  in  the  flowers  of  the  epergne  before  him.  At 
some  distance  from  him — too  great  for  any  conversation  with  her — 
sat  Lady  Vavasour;  and  while  keeping  up  his  recitative  with  Lady 
George,  Strathmore  could  not  choose  but  look  at  her,  could  not  choose 
but  think  of  her — ^this  woman  who  had  been  first  so  strangely  thrown  in 
his  way,  against  whom  he  still  felt  an  unconquerably  stubborn  prejudice, 
yet  who  exercised  over  him,  when  he  was  with  her,  a  necromancy  of  air, 
of  glance,  of  tone,  that  surprised  him,  incensed  him,  and  yet  beguiled 
him.  Had  he  foreseen  his  future,  he  would  have  flung  aside  every  thought 
of  this  bright,  brilliant  beauty,  as  he  had  flung  aside  her  broidered  hand- 
kerchief into  the  bosom  of  the  Czeschen  peasant  girl  in  Prague ;  but — 
could  we  foresee  one  step  before  another,  would  the  lives  of  any  one  of 
us  be  blasted,  blundered,  full  of  bitterness,  and  of  evil,  as  they  are  ?     Is 
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rnoi  the  misery  of  evei^  ilfe  due  to  the  band  that  Is  hound  fast  on  our 
»yes,  which  the  wiiest  can  do  little  to  lift,  which  maices  us  feel  our  waj 
blindly,  uncertainly,  erriugly,  stumhUog  at  every  .step ;  which  is  never 
lifted,  save  when  our  faees  are  turned  backwards,  and  we  are  :bidden  to 
look  behind  us  at  the  land  that  we  have  quitted,  which  is  sown  thick  with 
^rraves ;  and  at  ike  gates  that  are  filoaed  upon  u«,  .on  which  is  written 
«*  Too  Late  ?" 

Amidst  .the  hum  of  eonversation,  the  bou<}ue(t  of  the  wines,  the  fra- 
igrance  of  the  eJcoties,  the  numheriess  murmurs  of  *'  Sauterne,  monsieur  ?" 
—*' Chateau  Yquem  F"— "Supreme  de  Volaille ?''—<' Jtfacedoine  d'Abn- 
cots  ?" — "  Beignets  d' Annanaa?"  .Strathmore  throughout  dinner  let  his 
thoughts  be  usurped  by  .the  daasliiig  Iags,  with  its  amber  hair  dsawn 
slightly  back  from  the  delicate  temples,  in  masses  and  ripples  of  yellow 
gold,  which  was  but  tantalisingly  visible  to  him  through  .the  clusters  of 
gorgeous  flowers,  and  behind  the  form  of  an  alabaster  Ariadne  that  inter- 
vened between  her  and  himself.  Is  there  any  separation  more  ex- 
asperating than  the  length  of  a  dinner- table  ?  I  don't  believe  ithe  HeUes- 
.pont  was  half  so  provoking !  Leander  could  cross  t/iat  if  Hero  didn't  mind 
receiving  him  au  naturelle;  but  what  man,  pray,  can  move  from  his 
place  at  a  dinner-party  p  He  must. say  with  Claude  Frollo,  '^  Auakihe  1" 
submit,  and  sit  where  he's  put! 

Strathmore  found  the  dinner  an  interminable  bore,  and  felt  his  pre- 
judice giving  way ;  Ins  judgment  in  .no  way  swerved  from  his  settled  con- 
viction that  Lady  Vavasour  was  vain,  spoiled,  dangerous,  and  a  consum- 
mate coquette,  bent  upon  .conquest,  and  not  .over-careful  of  her  character 
— «  glanee  told  .him  that ;  but  the  rich,  glad,  luxuriant  music  that  he  had 
heard  from  her  lips  under  the  lindens  by  the  river-side,  now  sweet  as  a 
bird's  carol,  now  sad  as  a  miserere,  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ear  again,  and 
he  caught  himself  thinking  a  poetic  .sentimentalism  worthy  of  the  Sabreur 
—that  she  must  have  some  of  that  music  in  her  soul !  Against  the  White 
Domino,  the  malicious  Mask,  he  would  ha«e  been  prepared  and  steeled; 
the  bright  Odalisque  of  the  Moldau,  the  songstress  of  the  Spring  nigl^^ 
took  him  unawares,  and  disaomed  him. 

As  the  women  rose  at  length  and  awept  out  of  the  great  banquetting- 
hall,  where 'Guises  had  feasted  Valois,  she  had  to  pass  his  chair,  theiace 
of  her  dress  brushing  his  shoulder,  the  subtle  fragrance  of  her  hair  wafted 
to  him  like  the  odour  of  some  hothouse  flower.  As  she. did  so,  a  bracelet 
of  cameo  dropped  &om  her  «rm  (really  dropped,  she  was  too  highly 
finished  a  coquette  to  need  any  4uch  vulgar  and  common-place  ruses) ; 
and  as  Strathmore  bent  for  it  and  fastened  it  again  on  bar  arm,  he  noticed 
how  snow-white  and  polished  the  skin  was,  like  the  ekin  of  the  unguent- 
loving  and  delicate  Greeks,  .and  con&ased  to  himself  that  the  smile  on 
those  sweet,  laughing  lips  was  the  Joveliest  a  woman  ever  had  at 
command. 

''Merci!  We  leave  you,  a  FAnfflaiSy  to  olives  and  repose,  politics 
and  cigarettes,  solitude  and  blander.  How  you  will  piok  our  beauty  to 
pieces  and  legidate  for  the  nations !  Adieu.!"  -she  whispered,  as  she 
passed  onward. 

**  By  George !  they  did  not. overrate  her ;  «nd  that  fool  is  her  husband  1 
Faugh!  it  is  Caliban  wedded  to  Miranda!"  thought  Strathmore,  as  he 
poured  some  Johannisbei^  into  his  glass,  looking  across  at  the  Marquis 
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of  Vavasbur.  The  epithet  >and  the  comparieon  were  both  somewhat 
oivevBtraiDed,  it  miwt  be  admitted;  'but  ibere  ave  very  dfewmeQ,  I  thinks 
who,  admiring  a  beautiful  woman,  are  not  disposed  to  think  her  lord  and 
master  a  contemptible  fellow,  and  feel  very  muoh  towards  :him  as  you 
may  have  "felt  on  a  etill  grey  dajr  in  :6eptember,  lounging  ahmg  by  the 
sunken  fence  of  some  splendid  preserves -ofwhioh  youduureMiot  the  enlrae, 
Jodcing  at  the  eover«nd  hearing  the  •whirr* of  the  birds,  tefwards  the  owner, 
whoever  he  be,  for  'whem  the  game's  set  apart.  And  when  M.  le  Mari 
is  a  muff,  or  the  owner  no  shot,  your  sense 'of  injury  lis  very  naturally 
redoubled  in  both  cases,  and  your  animus  increased.  Envy  is  a  quick 
match,  easily  lighted,  and  needs  no  spirit  added  to  the  wick  to  make  it 
strike  fire  and  flare  into  flame. 

The  Marquis  was  not  a  Caliban,  and  not  a  fool,  though  Strathmore, 
from  the  eminence  of  an  acute,  subtle,  and  brilliant  intellect,  chose  to  call 
iknm  so.  He  was  a  short,  plain,  grey-hatred  little  man,  widi  small  dark 
>eyes,  that  leered  and  twinkled  viciously;  a  very  sensual  tnouth,  a  good 
deal  of  wiclradness  in  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  and  a  good  deal  of 
weakness  in  the  lower;  a  man  specially  to  enjoy  taking  the  world  in 
oieatly  and  slyly,  yet  a  man  not  difficult  to  govern  by  any  one  who  knew 
.his  weak  ipoints.  He  had  not  very  many  brains,  and  those  ihe  had  had 
been  spent  chiefly  in  the  etudy  of  Brillat-Savarin,  and  the  elucidation  in 
iiieory  .of  new  plais  and  eauees.  He  had  taken  no  share  whatever  in 
•public  life,  had  lived  chiefly  abroad,  was  -principally  noted  for  his  dinners, 
was  oonsideved  rather  an  insignifieant'person  by  those  who  stripped  him  of 
'his  strawberry-'leaves;  but  being  a  very  great  -Personage  to  the  world  in 
:geneTal,  had  the  kow'tow  performed  to  him  to  any  amonnt,  threw  his 
ermine  over  his  emptiness,  cowered  all  cancans  with  his  coronet,  and 
hashed  alLwhispers  with  his  wealth.  He  was  :the  Marquis  of  Vavasour— 
bad  Hvings  for  wluch  -the  ecolemastical  saints  scrambled  And  truckled, 
granting  him«easy  absolution  tfbr  eudi  superior  advowsons,  and  presenting 
himvwith  a  brevet  to  heaven,  as<onfy  a  decent  return  for  lusrich  presenta* 
<tions;  he  had  a  considemble- amount  of  family  patronage,  the  eighth  car- 
•dinal  virtne,  for  which  a  man  will  get  loved  more  than  &r.  all  the  other 
seven  put  together;  he  had  a  title  of  ihe  hig^hest  TBsok  and  longest  date ; 
therefore,  though  chiefly  remarkable  for  grourmandise  and  a  certain 
monkeyish  malice,  this  inevt,  obstinate,  sly,  and  rather  .demoralised 
gourmet  gave  the  law,  had  the  juu,  and  was  held  in  high  honour 
and  distinction  by  all,  save,  indeed,  iby  Strathmore,  who  thought  again, 
as  >he  ioohed  at  his  lorddiip,  ''>Fai:^h!  it  is  Calibafi  wedded  to 
Ifiranda!"  It  was  the  -first  time  that  fitrathmoce  bad  ever  thought  a 
woman  -thrown  away  upon  a  man  in  ^marriage — ordinarily  his  opinion 
was  precise^  the  reverse !  But  ^the  Maiqub  was  a  (provocative  owner 
of  anything  half  so  lovely  as  M aiion  Lady  'Vavafiimr,  jthough  xt  must 
be  confessed  he  was  an  easy  one ;  the  Uberty  he  to<^  'he  gave,  he 
never  croseed  her  caprices,  and  theare  were  invariably  between  them 
that  polite  bon  accord^  that  cool  don't-carish,  very<*happy-to-see-you 
never-interfere-with-you  sort  of  friendship 'which  is  the  popular  hue  of 
<<  mazziage  in  high  life,"  and  is  decidedly  the  best  and  least  troublesome 
it  can  wear.  If  you  have  to  look  long  on  'Om  colour,  let  it  he  a  well- 
wearing,  aiever-'dazzUng  nuance ;  if  you  have  to  run  in  leaflh,  don't  pull 
at  the  collar,  it  won't  keep  your  companion  .from  going  her  paee«  and  will 
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only  gall  your  own  throat  for  nothing.  That  discreet,  tranquil  ''  friend- 
ship" of  the  Vavasours  is  an  admirable  thing;  it's  like  a  well-bred  mono- 
tone, or  a  well-bred  man  that  smooths  over  all  things  and  never  makes  a 
row.  Galba,  who  shuts  his  eyes  and  shakes  hands  with  Mascenas,  is  the 
wise  fellow.  Menelaus,  who  raves,  can't  rouse  his  friends  in  our  day ; 
he'll  only  get  a  sneering  chuckle  from  them  all,  from  Nestor  in  at 
Boodle's,  to  Amphimachus  in  at  Pratt's,  run  the  risk  of  a  Times  leader, 
which  is  our  modern  substitute  for  the  pillory,  and  in  lieu  of  Troy  will 
only  obtain  a  *'  Decree  Nisi,  with  costs  /" 


III. 

LA  BELLE  Y.  LA  BELLE. 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  half  an  hour  after,  the  first 
thing  that  met  Strathmore's  eyes  was  the  woman  who,  more  or  less,  had 
haunted  his  memory  and  excited  his  curiosity  since  the  May  night  under 
the  lindens,  in  the  solitudes  of  Bohemia.  Lady  Yavasour  was  lying  back 
in  a  dormouse,  glancing  through  George  Sand's  last  novel ;  the  full  light 
from  a  chandelier  above  fell  upon  her,  making  the  snowy  camei  dazzling, 
and  the  scarlet  flowers  glow ;  she  looked  like  some  rare  and  exquisite 
Sevres  fig^e  as  she  sat  there,  with  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  and 
the  lashes  drooped  over  her  eyes,  the  form  perfect  as  a  statuette  of 
Coysvox,  the  colouring  rich  and  delicate  as  an  enamel  of  Fragonard.  And 
yet — those  cursed  camellias !  Was  it  the  strange  grouping  of  those  scarlet 
flowers  circling  the  dead  gold  of  her  hair  that  gave  to  her  something 
startling  with  all  her  seductiveness,  bizarre  with  all  her  beauty,  dan- 
gerous with  all  her  delicacy;  something  that  made  him  involuntarily 
think  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Catherina  Medici,  Clytemnestra,  Fredegonde, 
Olympia  Mancini,  Gunilda,  in  a  p^le-m^le  chaos  of  every  divine  demo- 
niac, every  fatal  fascinatress  that  the  world  had  seen  since  the  world 
began  ;  something  which  struck  him  with  nothing  less  than  aversion  for 
the  first  moment  that  the  glowing  coronal  on  the  amber  hair  met  his 
eyes  again  ;  but  which  then  forced  him  against  himself  into  a  dizzy,  blind, 
breathless,  admiration,  such  as  no  woman  had  ever  wrung  from  him. 

'^That  ever  such  beauty  as  this  should  belong  to  a  creature  good 
for  nothing  but  to  criticise  sauces,  smell  the  bouquets  of  wines,  and 
gluttonise  over  green  fat !"  thought  Strathmore,  who  held  all  gourmands 
in  contemptuous  disdain,  and  this  one  est>ecial  gourmand  in  particular, 
as  he  drew  near  her,  and  sank  down  in  a  low  chair  by  her  couch,  re- 
gardless that  Lady  George  looked  chagrined,  and  that  Lady  Beaudesert 
had  signalled  him  with  her  fan.  The  bright  beauties  of  his  set  rather 
resented  his  sudden  and  immediate  desertion  to  another  standard. 

''  Lady  Vavasour,  may  I  not  trust  to  hear  to-night  the  voice  whose 
music  drove  the  nightingales  to  despair  under  the  limes?"  said  Strath- 
more, as  he  sank  into  a  low  chair  beside  her,  to  the  chagrin  of  Monsig^ore 
Villafldr  and  a  host  of  baser  rivals. 

She  glanced  at  him  under  her  silky  lashes,  and  that  under-glance  was 
the  most  dangerous  in  the  world. 

^'  No !  I  sing  to  nightingales,  but  not  to  order,  like  a  prima  donna. 
The  birds  can  appreciate  me,  the  bores  can't  1"  And  her  ladyship  included, 
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in  a  disdainful  sign  of  her  fan,  the  men  whom  Strathmore  in  his  pride  had 
classified  as  "  comme  ilfautj  but  common-place" — a  classification,  by-the- 
by,  which  would  fit,  I  fear,  most  of  the  members  of  "  good  society." 

*'  But  you  sang  to  me,  and  you  will  sing  to  me  again  !"  said  Strath- 
more, with  the  calm,  appropriative,  Brummellian  nonchalance  of  tone  that 
women  always  like.  Women  love  an  autocratic  ruler ;  even  your  im- 
perious coquettes,  believe  me,  feel  the  charm,  though  they  won't,  I  dare 
say,  often  own  to  it! 

«<  Do  not  be  so  sure  of  that !  I  am  not  Malibran,  whom  you  can  hear 
any  night  for  five  guineas,  and  I  did  not  sing  to  you  under  the  limes  ; 
you  are  infinitely  too  vain !  I  sang  pour  m'amuser,  and  to  scandalise 
those  English  women  who  grumbled  at  the  cucumber-soup,  and  thought 
me  '  evidently  not  a  proper  person  !'  The  English  are  born- travellers.  I 
wonder  why  they  think  it  necessary  to  make  one  of  the  specialites  du 
voyage^  a  compound  of  ice  and  acid  for  every  stranger  they  meet  ?" 

'*  Because  suspicion  and  reserve  are  to  us  what  their  shells  are  to  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  they  make  a  little  kernel  look  big,  and  if  there's  emptiness  inside, 
conceal  it,"  laughed  Strathmore.  ''  But  you  are  very  cruel  to  charge  me 
with  vanity.  If  I  be  vain,  have  I  not  food  for  it  in  knowing  that  I  am 
such  a  subject  of  interest  to  one  whose  tap  from  her  fan  is  one  of  the 
cordons  d^honneur  of  Europe,  that  she  honoured  me  with  studying  my 
character,  learning  my  preferences,  and  even  making  researches  among 
my  family  legends  P  Lady  Vavasour  must  not  send  me  to  Coventry  when 
I  remember  the  Domino  Blanc  1" 

Her  eyes  laughed  with  malicious  amusement. 

^'  The  Domino  Blanc  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  you. 
Lord  Cecil !  but  only  because  she  knew  of  the  Voltura  affair,  and  you  are 
curious  to  know  how  she  knew  4t.  No  woman  ever  makes  you  vain. 
What  you  are  vain  of  are  things  like  your  conduct  of  the  Murat  entangle- 
ment, when  your  chiefs  d  propos  brain  attack  so  obligingly  left  you  alone 
to  steer  through  the  troubled  waters.  Now,  confess  me  the  truth,  were 
you  not  glad  when  Lord  Temple  town  had  congestion  just  at  that  junc- 
ture ?" 

*^  I  believe  I  was !  If  a  military  man's  friend  dies  who  had  the  step 
above  him,  his  first  thought  is  *  Promotion  ! — deucedly  lucky  for  me  I' 
His  next,  '  Poor  fellow ! — what  a  pity  1'  always  comes  two  seconds  after. 
I  understand  Voltaii%.  If  your  companion's  existence  at  table  makes  you 
have  a  dish  dressed  as  you  don't  like  it,  you  are  naturally  relieved  if  an 
apoplectic  fit  empties  his  chair,  and  sets  you  free  to  say,  *  Point  de  sauce 
Blanche  /'  All  men  are  egotists  ;  they  only  persuade  themselves  they  are 
not  selfish  by  swearing  so  so  often,  that  at  last  they  believe  what  they  say. 
No  motive  under  the  sun  will  stand  the  microscope ;  human  nature,  like 
a  faded  beauty,  must  only  have  a  demi-lumiere  ;  draw  the  blinds  up  and 
the  blotches  come  out,  tne  wrinkles  show,  and  the  paint  peels  off.  The 
beauty  scolds  the  servants — men  hiss  the  satirists — who  dare  to  let  in 
daylight  r 

She  listened,  and  laughed  her  low,  silver  laugh.  This  was  not  the 
conversation  with  which  her  courtiers  usually  entertained  her,  but,  if  only 
as  a  novelty,  she  rather  liked  it. 

'<  Quite  true!  It  is  only  here  and  there  a  beauty  like  myself  who 
can  brave  the  noontide,  and  a  man  who,  like  yourself,  can  stand  the 
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satire  who  dare  to  admit  it  as  true.  I  don't  want  rouge  yet,  and  you 
don't  want  ruses  yet ;  but  I  dare  say  we  shall  both  come  to  them,  and 
then  we  shan't  like  the  blinds  up  better  than  any  one  else." 

''  Lady  Vavasour  needing  rouge ! — it  is  an  impossible  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation. One  cannot  realise  the  doom  of  mortality  thoroughly  enough  to 
picture  that  cheek  of  child-like  bloom  ever  condescending  to  the  aid  of 
the  dressing-box !"  smiled  Strathmore,  his  eyes  dwelling  on  the  bloom  in 

Suestion,  that  was  softly  faint,  yet  warmly  bright,  as  the  flush  on  a  sea- 
lell. 

''  But  a  diplomatist  needing  ruses  is  not  so  difficult!  Yoa  must  <co]i- 
descend  to  the  blanc  deperle  of  the  bureau — White  Lies— or  you  will 
forsake  your  nUtier^  or  your  metier  you.  If  I  can  defy  enamel,  yon 
won't  be  able  to  defy  expediency,  moQ  ami !" 

Strathmore  laughed : 

"  Enamelling  is  as  much  in  favour  in  the  cabinets  as  in  the  calxQets 
de  toilettes,  I  admit,  and  is  very  useful  in  both.  Nations  suffer  for  the 
cost  Id  the  one,  and  husbands  for  the  cost  in  the  other !  But,  for  myself, 
I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  use  the  blanc  de  perle  you  predict.  I  am  of 
Talleyraikl's  way  of  thinking,  that  the  able  man  disdains  so  clumsy  a  tool 
as  falsehood.  It  is  the  weapon  of  the  bungler,  not  of  the  master.  Take 
refuge^  in  £Eilsehood,  and  you  have  dealt  a  trump  into  your  enemy'a  hand 
that  he  can  play  against  you  whenever  he  likes.  The  most  adroit  false- 
hood is  but  thin  ice  that  may  break  any  day.  The  true  art  is  to  know 
how  to  hold  truth,  and — how  to  withhold  it;  but  never  to  deal  with 
anything  else."     . 

*'  Then  you  can  never  humour  men,  and  never  flatter  them!  How  "Can 
power  be  obtained  without  ?" 

«  By  using  them  and  ruling  them.  Men  are  the  wise  man's  tools,  to 
be  commanded,  not  his  mutinous  crew,  to  be  bribed  and  pampered !" 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  saw  on  his  face  the  look  of  pitiless 
power,  of  imperious  passion,  of  merciless  will,  that  the  GitlUia  haid  seen 
as  she  studied  it  under  the  Bohemian  stars — ^that  all  saw  who  looked  at 
the  portraits  of  the  Norman  Strathmores,  when  the  western  sun  shoaa  on 
them  through  Ihe  stained  windows  at  White  Ladies — and,  while  she  was 
fascinated  by  it,  thought  to  herself  how  she  would  soften  it,  subdue  it, 
break  it  down  beneath  her  hands,  chain  it  there  beneath  her  feet.  Women 
delight  to  ponder  how  ^*  the  dove  will  peck  the  estridge ;"  and  the  keener 
and  fiercer  the  hawk  which  is  their  quarry,  the  more  they  glory  in 
blinding  him  with  the  dazzle  of  their  silvery  wings,  and  in  disablii^ 
him  with  the  music  of  their  soft  wood-notes!  Shakspeare  knew  thafc 
women  justified  his  metaphor,  though  falconer's  lore  might  not ! 

^'  You  are  very  secure  of  your  future,"  she  laughed,  while  the  brilliant 
light  above  her  head  shone  down  on  the  waves  of  her  amber  hair,  and  die 
scarlet  coronal  that  wound  round  them,  in  so  startling  and  strong  a  con- 
trast of  colour — a  contrast  that  no  beauty  less  perfect,  less  delicate,  leas 
exquisitely  tinted,  could  ever  have  borne.  "Doesn't  the  Bohemian's 
prophecy  make  you  tremble  ?     How  horrible  it  was  !" 

Strathmore  laughed  too,  looking  into  the  lustrous  eyes  flashing  on  hh*^ 
sweetly  and  softly  as  an  Oriental's  : 

"  Yes !  she  gave  me  plenty  of  melodrame  for  my  money,  but  I  don't 
see  very  well  how  it  can  come  to  pass.     I'm  not  a  hero  of  romance,  with 
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a  mysterious  parentage  or  a  hidden  nrarder;  I  shan't  make  a  donhle  mar* 
riage,  discover  a  family  secret,  or  take  anybody's  life  in  hot  or  cold  blood ! 
All  my  actions  are  patent  to  the  world  ;  1  fear  I  shall  never  do  anything 
to  merit  Redempta's  romantic  prediction !  But  that  reminds  me,  when 
you  talked  to  me  that  night,  yon  talked  only  in  French,  Lady  Vavasour  ? 
1  thought  you  were  a  Parisienne  ?" 

'^Of  course  you  did.  I  would  not  give  you  a  clue  even  to  my 
country." 

**  Which  was  very  cruel,  madame !  But,  though  you  gave  me  no 
clue,  you  gave  me  a  promise,  and  I  must  claim  its  fulfilment." 

''  I  g&Ye  yon  one  ?  Indeed !  I  have  forgotten  it,  then.  A  year  ago 
is  an  eternity  to  be  called  on  to  remember.  Don't  yon  like  those  Maltese 
dogs  ?  I  think  they  are  such  pretty  snowy  things." 

*^  But  /remember  it,"  said  Strathmore  (indbposed  to  turn  the  conver* 
sation  from  himself  to  the  lion-pups),  with  a  smile  that  ^qued  his  com- 
panion because  she  could  not  translate  it  '^  It  was,  that  when  we  met 
again  you  would  thank  me  for  my  chivalry,  as  you  honoured  me  by 
terming  it,  and  would  pay  your  debt — camme  je  wmdraU  I  I  am 
tempted  to  be  an  inexorable  ci^itor !" 

The  lovely  mouth  made  a  moue  boudeuse,  but  she  gwe  him  the  look 
that  she  had  given  him  under  the  lime  in  Bohemia — soft  with  all  its 
coquetry,  tender  with  all  its  dazzling  brilliance. 

''I  dare  say!  Well!  what  would  content  you?"  she  laughed,  softly 
stirring  her  fttn,  while  its  motion  floated  the  subtle  fragrance  of  her  hair 
to  him  when  he  leant  towards  her. 

It  was  a  dangerous  question  for  such  lips  to  put  to  any  man  I  He 
could  scarce  have  but  one  answer  rise  to  his  tongue  within  sight  and 
touch  of  that  tempting  loveliness — an  answer  that  could  not  be  uttered 
in  the  salons  of  Vonon^eaux,  to  the  wife  of  a  Peer,  to  Marion  Lady 
Vavasour!  Strathmore  bent  down  towards  her  till  his  voice  could  reach 
ber  ear  alone,  his  eyes  darkening  with  that  swift,  instantaneous  light 
-which  showed — to  any  woman— that  the  passions  he  disdained  did  but 
sleep,  and  might  yet  wake,  like  '*  giants  refreshed  from  their  slumber." 

"  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  may  dare  to  tell  you — not  here,  not  yet !" 

The  words  escaped  him  before  he  knew  it.  As  the  perfume  of  her 
hair  reached  him,  as  he  met  the  glance  of  her  eyes,  as  he  looked  on  her 
delicate  dazzling  face  where  the  light  from  the  chai^elier  shone  upon  it, 
this  woman's  beauty  captivated  him  against  his  will,  and  made  the  blood 
course  quicker  through  his  veins,  as  though  he  had  drunk  in  the  rick 
bouquet  and  the  subtle  strength  of  some  rare  ruby  wine,  warm  from  the 

nle  clusters  of  the  South.  '  The  feint  rose-blush,  that  was  the  roost 
^■erous  of  all  Lady  Vavasour^s  charms,  since  it  was  the  one  which 
flattered  most,  and  most  surely  counterfeited  nature,  came  on  her  eheek, 
and  her  eyes  met  his  with  a  languid  sweetness.  It  was  the  first  TOisper 
of  the  syren's  sea-song,  that  was  to  lead  by  music  unto  wreck  and  death  ; 
it  was  the  first  beckoning  of  the  white  arms  of  Circe,  that  were  to 
wreathe,  and  twine,  and  cling,  till  they  should  draw  down  their  prey 
beneath  the  salt  waves  flowing  over  the  fathomless  abyss  whence  there  is 

no  return.  .  - 

Then  with  one  of  her  rapid,  coquettish  mutations,  one  of  those  tanta^ 
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Using  boutades  that  were  her  most  cruel  and  certain  witcheries,  she  signed 
him  away  with  a  blow  from  her  fan,  and  laughed  lightly: 

"  Lord  Cecil,  I  have  talked  to  you  alone  for  full  ten  minutes.  I  never 
give  any  one  a  longer  monopoly.  Surrender  your  place  to  Monsignore 
Villafldr,  and  let  the  world  in  to  our  conversation." 

Strathmore  leant  back,  and  nestled  himself  more  closely  in  among  his 
cushions  with  calm  nonchalance: 

<^  JPardon^  madame  I  Monsignore  can  seat  himself,  and  a  signal  of 
your  pretty  toy  will  summon  the  world  without  my  moving.  I  am  very 
comfortable  just  now!" 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  sparkle  of  malicious  amusement. 

"  You  are  piqued,  mon  ami)  already  V*  she  thought,  with  gratified 
triumph,  as  she  arched  her  delicate  eyebrows  with  provoking  indifference, 
and  signed  Villafldr  towards  her.  Dormer,  Legard,  and  Rennecourt 
•gathered  about  her  dormeuse  the  instant  the  signal  permitted  them ;  and 
for  any  evidence  she  gave  of  remembering  his  presence,  ^  or  even  his 
existence,  Strathmore  might  have  utterly  faded  from  her  memory  as  she 
dispensed  the  mischievous  mots,  the  moqueur  smile,  the  silent,  dangerous 
glances  that  were  the  war- weapons  of  the  arch  coquette  whom  Lord 
Vavasour  had  taken  to  himself. 

She  knew  that  no  possible  mode  of  action  could  have  better  impressed 
her  on  Strathmore's  thoughts,  the  very  annoyance  it  awoke  in  him  with 
himself,  retained  her  in  his  mind ;  the  momentary  tenderness  that  had 
gleamed  in  her  eyes,  succeeded  by  the  tantalising  indifference  of  her 
dismissal;  he  knew  them  well  enough,  they  were  the  tactics  of  a  coquette, 
and  he  hated  coquettes,  "  women  who  live  on  the  censing  of  fools,  and 
spend  their  time  in  fooling  wise  men  ;"  he  thought  contemptuously,  while 
without  moving  so  as  to  give  up  his  place  to  Villafldr,  or  any  one  else, 
he  began  to  play  ^carte  with  the  Vicomte  de  Clermont,  at  a  table  that 
stood  at  his  elbow.  Strathmore  was  specially  fond  of  that  little  witching 
French  game ;  he  was  one  of  the  best  players  in  Europe ;  he  liked  its 
.tranquil,  subtle  finesses  that  were  to  be  enjoyed  without  stirring  from  his 
dormeuse;  he  liked  its  keen  excitement  bought  for  a  few  Naps  a  side, 
and  he  was  tenacious  of  his  reputation  in  it.  Clermont  was  almost  the 
only  member  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club  who  claimed  to  equal  him,  and 
■their  ecart6  was  alwas  a  sharp  contest  of  skill.  Another  time  he  would 
have  gone  farther  out  of  reach  of  the  babble  of  conversation  round  Lady 
Vavasour's  sofa;  now,  Strathmore  did  not  choose  to  let  her  think  she 
could  be  any  disturbing  element  at  all.  It  was  a  dangerous  neighbourhood 
for  6cart^,  or  any  game  that  hung  on  skill,  thought,  and  finesse,  where 
every  word  of  the  silvery  mocking  voice  was  to  be  heard,  where  every 
echo  of  the  airy  laughter  rang  on  his  ear,  where  the  fluttering  motion  of 
the  fan,  the  gleam  of  her  amber  tresses,  the  glitter  of  the  camei  on  an 
arm  as  white,  as  they,  caught  his  eye  every  moment.  But  Strathmore 
invariably  risked  danger  in  little  things  as  in  great;  he  never  avoided  it, 
he  always  disdainfully  and  self-reliantly  lingered  in  it ;  it  was  his  strength 
or  his  weakness,  whichever  you  like. 

He  played  eight  games  as  scientifically  as  though  he  had  been  in  a 
card-room,  with  not  another  face  to  distract  him  from  that  of  the  king's 
he  marked ;  and  Lady  Vavasour,  glancing  at  him,  began  to  doubt  her 
oVn  power.     Strathmore  leant  back,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cards  he  held, 
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his  interest  centred  in  the  game  he  played,  and  she  might  have  heen  fifty 
leagues  away  for  any  sign  she  coald  discover  that  she  disturbed  him ; 
the  Voltura  affair  she  might  endure  as  a  rival,  states  and  princes  were 
involved  in  that,  but  to  be  rivalled  by  ecart6,  by  painted  pieces  of 
pasteboard  and  a  few  Naps  a  side! — never!  She  felt  her  character  at 
stake — her  vanity  was,  (There  are  plenty  of  people  in  this  world,  my 
g^ood  sirs,  besides  coquettes,  who  take  the  one  thing  for  the  other,  and 
when  they  cry  out  their  reputation's  attacked,  are  in  truth  only  snarling 
from  their  wounded  conceit !)  The  eight  games  had  been  evenly  won 
and  lost,  they  were  four  all,  and  they  began  la  belle ;  the  Strathmores  of 
White  Ladies  had  never  borne  patiently  to  lose  in  anything,  they  were  a 
race  that  dearly  loved  dominance,  and  took  it  coitte  que  coute  like  impe- 
rious, unyielding  Normans  as  they  were ;  he  did  not  choose  that  Clermont 
should  beat  him ;  this  evening,  in  especial,  defeat  would  have  annoyed 
him  unspeakably. 

The  luck  of  the  cards  had  always  been  with  the  Vicomte,  but  Strath- 
more's  play  had  more  than  balanced  that ;  it  was  evident  to  all  those 
who  gathered  near  the  6cart6  table  that  the  game  was  in  his  hands. 
His  hostess  from  a  distance  watched  him  over  the  top  of  her  fan, 
while  discoursing  of  turquoise  celadon  with  H.S.H.  of  Mechlin ;  her 
name  had  some  years  before  been  entangled  with  his  own  in  that 
gossip  which  is  rife  in  those  hotbeds  of  scandal,  club-rooms  and  salons  ; 
the  gossip  had  long  given  place  to  newer  slander,  yet  the  woman  of 
the  world  could  not  wholly  lose  the  tenderness  that  still  clung  about  her 
heart  for  one  whom  she  knew  had  never  loved  her — could  not  wholly 
keep  down  a  sigh  that  rose  to  the  lips,  against  which  the  gold-powdered 
down  of  her  fan  was  pressed.  The  Marquis,  lying  half  asleep,  pondering 
on  a  new  flavour  for  a  salmi  of  woodcocks  that  he  should  have  tried  by 
his  chef  the  first  day  of  the  season,  looked  through  his  shut  lids  at  him 
with  snarling  envy.  The  Marquis  always  thought  **  pltts  beau  que  mot 
-^c'est  un  tort  quHl  me  fait  P'^  and  the  Catiline-like  physique  of  Strath- 
more  being  specially  his  own  antipodes,  specially  attracted  his  attention. 
'^  That  man's  like  a  Velasquez  picture,  but  he'll  do  something  bad  some 
day,"  muttered  Lord  Vavasour,  comforting  himself  with  the  detrimental 
rider  with  which  we  always  qualify  an  admiration  extorted  from  our  envy. 
Most  people  in  the  room  watched  him  as  la  belle  began,  catching  the  con- 
tagion of  a  skilfully-contested  game,  and  the  excitement  of  a  chance  so 
evenly  poised  that  a  single  card  would  turn  the  scale. 

Strathmore  himself  was  entirely  absorbed  in  it,  entirely  intent  on  it, 
keenly,  eagerly,  resolutely  bent  on  winning.  He  would  have  lost  fifty 
times  the  amount  staked  on  it  rather  than  have  lost  that  game  at  ^carte ! 
He  played  indifferent  cards  with  such  superb  skill,  such  matchless  finesse, 
that  la  belle  was  all  but  won,  when, — from  where  she  sat  near  on  her  dor- 
meuse,  Lady  Vavasour  leant  towards  him  to  look  over  his  hand  to  watch 
his  triumph,  the  fragrance  of  her  hfuir  crossing  him  like  the  perfume  of 
some  exotic,  her  lovely  lips,  whose  charm  even  he  had  admitted,  so  near 
his  own  that  their  breath  fanned  his  cheek.  He  looked  up  atid  met  her 
eyes ;  the  dazzling  beauty  of  this  woman  ran  through  his  veins  like 
subtle  fire,  and  threw  him  off  his  guard,  as  though  the  air  had  been 
suddenly  filled  with  the  dreamy  intoxicating  odour  of  narcotic  fumes,  that 
bewilder  the  reason  and  charm  while  they  weaken  the  senses.     He  played 
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inadvertently — the  wrong  cmrd.  The  false  step  was  not  to  be  retrieved 
(what  false  step  is  ?) ;  it  gave  the  game  into  Clermont's  hands,  and  for 
the  first  time  for  years  Strathmore  lost  at  6cart6. 

For  the  instant,  trifle  though  it  was,  he  hated  the  woman  who  had  un- 
nerved him  and  fooled  him,  as  passionately,  as  bitterly,  as  though  the 
wrong  card  had  been  some  stain  on  his  honour,  the  lost  game  some  in- 
delible sbame  on  his  name !  The  bad  play  he  had  been  betrayed  into 
incensed  him  enough,  but  that  she  should  have  had  this  power  over  him 
incensed  him  far  more. 

'*  I  compliment  you  on  your  skill,  Clermont.  You  played  admirably. 
You  have  beaten  me!  They  won't  believe  it  at  the  Jockey  Club !"  he 
said,  laughing,  as  he  leant  back  again  among  his  cushions.  His  annoyance 
only  showed  itself  in  his  eyes,  that  darkened  with  the  swift  anger  of  his 
pitiless  race,  though  the  rest  of  his  face  never  changed. 

^'  When  I  came  to  look  on  at  your  victory,  it  was  very  uncomplimentary 
to  entertain  me  with  a  defeat.  I  thought  you  were  the  best  ecarte  player 
in  Europe,"  said  Lady  Vavasour,  maliciously,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her 
snowy  shoulders,  and  as  much  tranquil  unconcern  as  though  she  were 
innocent  and  ignorant  of  having  done  all  the  mischief. 

'*  Lady  Vavasour,  from  Paradise  downwards  feminine  interference  was 
never  productive  but  of  a  losing  game  for  man!"  said  Strathmore,  in  the 
tranquil  trainante  tones  in  which  he  always  spoke  his  rudest  things. 

She  laughed  softly ;  it  amused  her ;  he  had  lost  his  game  and  she  had 
won  hers. 

"  L^une  belle  te  perdait  Vautre^  ires  cher,*  said  Rennecourt  to  Strath- 
mm*e,  as  they  went  to  the  smoking-room  that  nighty  when  the  women  had 
deserted  the  drawing-rooms  and  gone  to  their  chambers  and  their  novels 
and  their  charming  negligees  in  the  Gal^rie  des  Dames. 

Strathmore  suppressed  an  impatient  oath  to  himself;  the  libel,  like 
roost  libels,  was  unpalatable  because  it  was  true.  He  hated  the  woman 
whose  mere  touch  had  so  fooled  him,  and  whose  sway  and  whose  spells» 
as  he  had  seen  her  that  night,  he  had  been  forced  to  confess  the  wUdest 
rumours  had  not  overdrawn.  But  for  all  that,  though,  he  owed  her  his 
defeat  at  ^cart6,  and  loathed  her  sudden  and  subtle  power  over  him; 
as  he  lay  on  the  couch  of  the  smoking-room  that  night,  while  Baded 
favourites,  new  caprices  of  reigning  lionnes,  the  hushed-up  affair  of  the 
marked  cards  at  Flora  Dohla's,  in  which  well-known  names  were  involved, 
the  dernier  debauche  of  a  Russian  Prince,  who  was  startling  even  Paris, 
were  chatted  over  with  ^e  freedom  that's  only  attained  when  l^e  papooshes 
are  on  and  the  ladies  are  oif,  and  is  enjoyed  like  the  ease  of  the  dressing- 
gown  after  the  restraint  of  tlie  grande  tenue ;  I  think  Strathmore  fdt 
a  keener  detestation  still  for  his  lordship  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux  as  he 
glanced  at  the  Marquis  (who,  wrapped  in  his  luxurious  Cashmere  robes, 
looked  something  like  an  over-fed  monkey,  grizzled  with  age  and  pam- 
pered with  eating,  as  his  eyes  leered  and  twinkled  at  a  grivois  tale),  and 
thought  as  he  glanced,  ^*  Faugh!  that  Caliban  to 1" 

It  was  an  envy  and  an  impatience  that  many  before  him  had  smarted 
under,  looking  at  her  lord  and  master,  so  made  and  termed  by  marital 
vight,  and  thinking  of  Marioa  Lady  Vavasour. 
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Pabt  the  First. 

L 

THB  DREAMS  OV  TOTTTS. 

About  three  miles  from  Yiborg  lies  the  celebrated  Hald.  The  palace 
upon  the  high  hill,  the  lake  slumbering  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  old 
baronial  castle  upon  the  island,  the  fresh  luxuriant  forest,  make  in  com- 
bination a  charming  and  romantic  picture,  which,  placed  as  it  were  in  a 
frame  of  dark  brown  heath-clad  hills,  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
monotonous,  melancholy-looking  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  appears 
like  a  beautiful  flower  in  the  dreary  desert,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
seen,  and  therefore  the  more  highly  appreciated. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1705,  three  persons  were 
riding  through  the  wood  not  hr  from  Yiborg.  One  was  a  young  lady, 
by  her  side  rode  a  gentleman  who  did  not  look  much  oldei/  than  herself, 
and  at  some  distance  behind  them  a  servant  in  a  rich  livery,  embroidered 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

The  young  lady  was  very  beautiful;  the  mild,  calm  expression  of  her 
countenance,  the  sweet,  trusting  glances  from  her  large  dark-blue  eyes, 
disclosed  one  of  those  soft,  feminine  natures  for  which  life  should  be  all 
quiet  and  sunshine,  because  they  bend  and  break  beneath  its  storms. 

The  gentleman  who  rode  by  her  side,  as  near  as  the  horses  could  ap- 
proach each  other,  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer.  Hb  features  were 
expressive  of  courage,  and  talent,  and  all  that  freedom  from  care  which 
is  the  happiest  endowment  of  youth  and  inexperience. 

The  young  lady  was  Jeanne  Rys6,  a  daughter  of  the  Baroness  Rysen- 
steen,  in  the  district  of  Rive.  The  gentleman  was  her  cousin.  Captain 
Krus^.  They  were  both  returning  from  a  visit  to  Major-General  Gregers 
Daa,  who  two  years  before  had  purchased  Hald,  and  built  the  handsome 
house  upon  the  hill. 

There  was  evidently  a  deeper  feeling  between  JeannS  and  the  captain 
than  merely  cousinly  regard ;  this  was  betrayed  both  by  their  very  con- 
fidential conversation,  by  Jeanne's  smile,  and  by  the  endearing  glances 
that  seemed  to  meet  and  answer  each  other.  They  loved  eacb  other ; 
and  they  were  laying  plans  for  the  future,  as  that  afternoon  they  rode 
together  through  the  wood.  It  was  not  of  the  present  moment  they 
were  thinking — no,  none  but  children  and  old  people,  the  two  at  the 
extreme  points  of  life — take  pleasure  in  the  present  moment  Around 
them  everything  reposed  in  a  deep  and  serene  tranquillity;  the  clear, 
transparent  air,  the  sun's  rays  gleaming  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees;, 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  blackbird's  flute-like  song,  all  tended  to 
increase  the  sense  of  happiness  which  pervaded  both  their  hearts,  that 
fresh  young  love  that  causes  all  the  blossoms  of  the  soul  to  expand. 

*  From  a  collection  of  short  tales,  in  one  volume,  entitled  '^HaaUos,*' — ^Hope- 
less. 
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"  This  evening,"  said  Jeanne,  '^  I  will  tell  all  to  my  moiher;  it  appears 
to  roe  that  it  would  he  wrong  to  conceal  our  wishes  longer." 

''  Oh,  let  us  wait,"  said  he.  "  The  confession  will  not  augment  our 
happiness." 

''  But  it  will  indeed !"  replied  Jeanne.  "  My  mother  has  hitherto 
always  heen  my  confidante  in  everything ;  it  will  distress  her  when  she 
finds  that  I  am  concealing  our  attachment  from  her.  Do  not  be  afraid, 
dearest.  She  is  so  good,  she  has  never  thought  of  anything  but  my  hap- 
piness, and  she  will  undoubtedly  give  her  consent  to  our  engagement.  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  my  mother  will  refuse  me  nothing,"  she  added, 
with  a  gay  smile. 

Krus6  made  no  reply ;  they  rode  on  for  some  time  in  silence  side  by 
tide,  while  the  same  subject  engrossed  the  minds  of  both,  but  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  way  they  thought  of  it.  He  was  thinking,  as  it  is 
natural  for  men  to  do,  only  of  his  own  happiness ;  Jeann^,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  that  which  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  him. 

^*  What  if  your  mother  "should  disapprove  of  our  marriage  ?"  exclaimed 
Kruse,  at  length,  after  they  had  left  the  wood,  and  were  riding  towards 
Yiborg,  which  was  to  be  seen  at  a  little  distance. 

"  But  she  will  not  disapprove,"  replied  Jeanne,  decisively.  ''  I  know 
her  too  well.  Still,  happen  what  may,  my  friend,"  she  said,  as  she 
stretehed  out  to  him  a  small,  well-shaped  hand,  *'  we  lore  each  other,  and 
we  will  never  cease  to  do  so.  Is  not  this  knowledge  enough  to  induce 
you  to  overcome  every  obstacle  ?" 

Kruse's  answer  was  the  same  as  has  been  given  in  similar  cases  from 
the  time  of  the  Deluge.  Both  forgot  at  that  moment  how  long  it  is  to 
—never ! 

On  the  same  evening,  about  two  hours  later,  Jeann6  sat  alone  with 
the  baroness  in  her  private  apartment,  and  confided  to  her  the  whole 
story  of  the  attachment — ^indeed,  the  engagement  between  herself  and 
Kruse.  The  elder  lady  listened  patiently  and  attentively  to  the  tale ; 
her  face  wore  its  usual  bland  smile,  her  voice  had  its  accustomed  sweet 
and  affectionate  tone. 

"  I  have  long  suspected  these  feelings  on  your  cousin's  side,  my  dear 
child,"  she  said  quietly,  '^  but  I  did  not  suppose  that  you  would  admit 
having  returned  them  without  first  making  some  communication  to  me.** 

"Oh,  my  own  dearest  mother!"  cried  Jeann6,  in  the  most  caressing 
manner,  and  in  a  beseeching  tone,  "  you  must  forgive  me  I" 

"  Therc  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  replied  the  baroness.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened has  happened,  and  it  appears  to  me  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  I  have  known  Kruse  since  he  was  a  child;  he  is  ot 
a  very  amiable  disposition  and  noble  character,  most  gentlemanly  and 
chivalric  in  all  his  actions.  I  also  truly  believe  that  he  loves  you,  my 
darling*  Jeanne ;  who  could  do  otherwise  ?" 

And  the  mother  leaned  over  the  kneeling  daughter,  who  had  placed 
her  hands  upon  her  lap,  and  kissed  her  fair  brow. 

*'  But  Krus6,  notwithstanding  all  these  excellent  qualities,  can  niever  be 
your  husband." 

Jeanne  uttered  a  faint  shriek  : 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother !  What  do  you  say?**  she  cried,  in  the  greatest 
consternation. 
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'^  Listen  to  what  I  have  got  to  say/*  contiaued  the  baroness,  '^  and 
listen  calmly.  Kruse  is  poor;  he  has  toothing  except  his  pay  as  an  officer, 
which  is  scarcely  enough  to  meet  the  daily  expenses  of  a  gentleman.  You, 
my  dear  child,  are  not  rich  either,-  as  after  my  death  your  brother  will 
inherit  the  property.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  marriage  that  your  future 
comfort  can  be  secured.  You  have,  naturally,  never  thought  of  all  these 
circumstances.  At  your  age  the  heart  is  swayed  by  happier  interests ;  it 
is  not  until  later  that  the  prosaic  part  of  life  forces  itself  upon  us,  and 
awakens  us  from  our  dreams.  But  I — your  mother — have  well  considered 
all  this.  While  you  have  engaged  yourself  to  your  cousin,  I  have  fixed 
upon  another  for  you — another  who,  with  the  same  chivalric  character, 
unites  better,  prospects  for  your  future  life.  Yes,  weep  on,  my  darling 
girl !  I  understand  your  tears,  for  I  have  felt  as  you  do,  for  I  have  loved 
as  you  do.  "When  I  was  about  your  age  I  was  much  attached  to  a  young 
nobleman,  who  was  as  poor  as  Krus6.  My  parents  chose  another  for  me, 
and  I  acknowledge  now  how  fortunate  it  w^s  that  they  were  not  influenced 
by  my  wishes.  I  judge  by  this — that  the  woman  whom  he  afterwards 
married  has  led  a  very  unhappy  life." 

Jeanne's  face  expressed  the  deepest  grief  while  her  mother  was  speaking; 
she  wept,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  at  length  she  exclaimed: 

'*  Oh,  my  dear  mother !  If  you  have  considered  what  is  best  for  me, 
have  you  not  remembered  that  the  fate  for  which  you  destine  me  will 
render  me  utterly  miserable  ?     It  will  be  my  death !" 

*^  No,  it  will  not,  Jeann6 !  That  is  merely  an  idea  peculiar  to  your 
age;  people  don't  die  so  easily.  Time  is  an  excellent  doctor  for  such 
wounds." 

"  Who,  then,  have  you  chosen  for  me?" 

'^  Major-General  Gregers  Daa,  of  Hald.  He  was  with  me  to-day  when 
you  were  out  riding  with  your  tiousin ;  he  asked  for  your  hand,  and 
obtained  my  consent  to  your  marrying  him.^' 

Major-General  Gregers  Daa  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  pallid  face  and 
very  grave  expression  of  countenance.  His  hair  was  beginning  to  turn 
grey,  the  numerous  wrinkles  on  his  expansive  brow  were  perhaps  as  much 
the  consequence  of  deep  thought  as  of  advanced  age,  for  both  of  these 
despots  impose  their  marks  in  the  same  mode. 

Gregers  had  held  an  important  post,  and  had  won  many  laurels  in  the  last 
war.  At  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which  followed  the  peace  of  Tra- 
yendal,  he  returned  to  Jutland,  purchased  Hald,  and  had  die  palace  re- 
built. When  these  two  events  were  completed,  he  had  nothing  before 
him  but  a  quiet,  monotonous  life,  without  interest  to  himself,  and  without 
affording  happiness  to  any  one.  The  landed  proprietors  who  were  his 
neighbours  found  no  pleasure  in  his  society,  for  he  was  cold  and  reserved 
in  manners.  The  poor  lauded  his  charity  and  his  munificent  donations ; 
but  these,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  donor,  were  dictated  more 
by  a  sense  of  duty  than  by  any  positive  satisfaction  he  had  in  relieving 
distress.  No  one  sought  his  friendship ;  indeed,  it  was  rather  avoided.  In 
the  lonely  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was  poor — for  even  fortune 
becomes  a  burden  in  utter  solitude.  The  present  time  offered  nothing, 
the  future  seemed  to  promise  nothing,  and  the  past  was  the  repository  of 
no  cherished  recollections  for  him. 

Wh6n  Gregers  returned  from  the  war,  and  had  ceased  to  fight  foreign 
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ibes,  he  found  at  home  a  still  more  ohstinate  foe  to  hattle  with,  and  that 
was  ennui,  A  sister,  much  younger  than  himself,  who  had  resided  with 
him,  and  taken  charge  of  his  house,  had  died  a  few  years  before  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  this  story.  *  He  regretted  her  loss  yery  much, 
and  day  by  day  he  missed  more  and  more  the  comforts  a  lady's  taste  and 
society  had  spread  around  him.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  first  met 
Jeann^  Ryse,  and  the  sight  of  her  awakened  emotions  in  his  mind  which 
he  had  never  before  known.  He  wished  to  have  her  in  his  lost  sister's 
place ;  he  wished  to  be  her  confidential  friend,  her  counsellor,  her  com- 
panion, and,  yielding  to  these  growing  wishes,  he  determined  on  asking 
from  the  baroness  the  hand  of  her  daughter.  He  had,  however,  not  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  wretchedness  with  which  his  proposals  were  to 
blast  Jeanne's  hitherto  tranquil  and  happy  existence. 

He  was  wealthy  ;  he  was  the  last — the  only  survivor  of  his  race.  Both 
of  these  considerations  had  also  some  weight  in  Gregers's  resolution,  and 
had  not  less  influence  on  that  of  the  Baroness  Ryse.  But  expediency 
and  good  intentions  sometimes  merge  into  wrong,  especially  when  they 
forget  to  take  into  account  the  passions  and  the  heart.  This  fault  was 
committed  both  by  Gregers  and  the  baroness. 

Eight  days  after  her  conversation  with  Jeann^,  the  Baroness  Ryse's 
carriage  was  seen  goinjg  towards  the  Hald,  with  running  footmen  before 
the  horses,  a  coachman,  and  another  servant,  with  powdered  penikes  ;  in 
short,  with  all  that  show  and  affectation  of  state  which  might  lead  the 
beholder  to  forget  the  Dutch  plebeian  Henrik  Rys^,  to  whom  the  family 
owed  their  patent  of  nobility.  The  baroness  herself  was  elegantly  dressed ; 
she  was  one  of  those  old  beauties  on  whose  exterior  the  hand  of  taste  must 
replace  what  time  has  stolen  away. 

'  Gregers  Daa  received  the  lady  at  the  foot  of  the  outside  stairs  in  a 
garb  which  plainly  showed  he  had  not  expected  her  visit  at  that  moment. 
He  led  her  with  a  bewildered  air  into  his  study,  where,  before  her  arrival, 
he  had  been  occupied.  Everything  in  this  room  bore  witness  to  an  old 
bachelor's  uncomfortable  home.  An  ancient-looking  hound  was  stretched 
on  the  sofa,  and  gazed  in  evident  astonishment  at  the  intruder  without 
vacating  his  place.  The  dust  lay  thick  on  the  sills  of  the  window,  on  the 
chairs,  tables,  and  bookcases;  the  air  was  redolent  of  tobacco-smoke; 
books,  plants,  and  weapons  were  lying  in  dire  confusion  about  the 
room. 

The  baroness's  ironical  smile,  and  the  somewhat  sneering  manner  in 
which  she  glanced  round  at  the  various  articles  in  the  study,  seemed  to 
open  Greg^rs's  eyes  to  Jts  untidy  condition.  He  stammered  an  apology, 
and  opened  a  door  leading  to  a  large  room  close  by,  but  the  lady  declined 
entering  it. 

**  Let  us  stay  here,"  she  exclaimed.  **  The  one  room  is  as  good  as  the 
other  for  what  we  have  to  talk  about.'* 

She  removed  a  bundle  of  papers  from  a  high-backed  easy-chair,  placed 
herself  in  it,  and  motioned  to  Gregers  to  sit  down  also. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  through  the  window,  the  soft  breeze  was 
swaying  the  branches  of  a  large  elm-tree,  with  their  fresh  light-gfreen 
leaves,  backwards  and  forwards  outside,  the  sparrows  were  chirping  under 
the  roof;  farther  off  was  heard  the  song  of  the  larks  as  they  soared  over  old 
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Bugge's  Hald,*  the  ruins  of  which  were  to  be  seen  from  the  window,  and 
were  glittering  in  the  sun. 

Presently  the  lady  spoke. 

**  I  come  to  you,  general,  on  the  same  errand,  relatife  to  which  yon 
lately  called  on  me,  and  I  bring  you  my  entire  acceptance  of  the  pro* 
posal  you  did  me  the  honour  to  make  respecting  a  marriage  between  you 
and  my  daughter." 

Gregers  Daa's  tall  figure  drew  itself  up  in  military  style ;  he  bowed, 
and  said: 

"  You  have,  i^en,  communicated  my  wishes  to  your  daughter,  dear 
madam  ?" 

"  I  did  so  on  the  very  same  day  that  you  called  on  us." 

^'  And  she  has  no  objection  to  pass  her  future  Hfe  with  an  old  man  such 
as  I  am  ?" 

*'  On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  baroness,  quietly,  ^and  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  '^  she  has  many  objections  to  it." 

Gregers  looked  thunderstruck  ;  he  Fancied  he  had  not  heard  aright. 

^*  My  dear  general!"  said  the  baroness,  with  an  insinuating  smile, 
^^  the  principal  duty  you  and  I  owe  to  each  other  is  sincerify,  and  I 
shall,  therefore^  venture  to  speak  candidly  to  you.  My  daughter  likes 
another — stay,  do  not  interrupt  me — I  mean  that  she  feels  a  great  kind- 
ness for,  and  much  interest  in,  a  poor  relation,  who,  so  to  speak,  has 
grown  up  with  her,  and  who  has  been  the  only  one,  until  now,  who  could 
realise  the  visions  every  young  giri's  fancy  is  prone  to  create.  But,  good 
Heavens !  what  does  that  signify  ?  At  her  age  one  loves  the  whc^e 
world,  or  rather,  we  really  love  only  our  own  selves  in  every  object  which 
pleases  our  indination.  I  have  impressed  on  my  daughter  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  her  foolish  dreams,  and  of  finrsaking  the  world  in  which  she 
has  hitherto  lived,  to  enter  into  another  by  your  side." 

"  And  was  she  willii^  to  obey  you?"  asked  Gregers,  anxiously.   . 

The  baroness's  cheerfol  smile  partially  chased  away  his  fears : 

''  Willing  !*'  she  exclumed.  '^  Do  you  really  think,  my  dear  general, 
that  I  would  wish  to  see  you  umted  to  a  lady  who  could  not  prove,  by 
her  obedience  to  her  parent,  that  she  would  be  able  to  obey  her  hus- 
band?" 

*'  Bat  as  she  already  loves  another,  a  younger  man  than  I  am,  who, 
doubtless,  is  more  able  than  I  to  comprehend  and  to  share  her  sympathies, 
how  can  I  expect  her  to  love  me  ?" 

"  Love  you  !"  exclaimed  the  baroness,  in  evident  surprise.  '*  No-— at 
least  not  at  the  present  moment ;  she  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so,  since  she 
has,  as  yet,  hardly  the  honour  of  knowing  you.  In  regard  to  the  future, 
it  will  altogether  rest  with  yourself  to  call  forth  this  love.   Your  superior 

*  Kiel's  Bugg^  in  Danish  history  generally  called  Bidder  Bugg^,  the  wealthy 
owner  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Hald,  was  on  bad  terms  with  King  Waldemar 
Kristoflbrsen,  to  whom  he  would  not  yielQ  allegiance.  After  it  bad  been  sought 
In  vain  to  bring  about  a  reconeiliatron  at  Shigels^,  Bidder  Bngg^  and  two  other 
noblemen.  Otto  Stigsen  and  Feter  Andersen,  were  treacherously  murdered  when 
returning  home  from  the  meeting.  Some  burghers  of  Middlefort  were  blamed  for 
this  dark  deed,  but  they  were  probably  employed  by  persons  in  a  higher  station; 
at  least,  Waldemar  found  it  necessary  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  guilt 
by  the  oaths  of  twelve  men.— Tbaits.  , 
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character,  and  the  mildness  of  manners  I  have  remarked  in  you,  will  in- 
dubitably lead  the  dear  child  to  the  goal  you  desire.  I  say  lead,  not 
mould,  because  I  know  that  a  husband  may  easily  lead  his  wife,  but  not 
easily  gain  his  wishes  by  coercion.  From  my  experience  of  the  feelings 
of  my  own  sex,  I  can  affirm  that,  in  most  cases,  gentlemen  may  obtain 
as  much  affection  as  they  can  desire ;  but  they  understand  less  how  to 
awaken  this  affection  than  to  retain  it  when  once  bestowed.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  though  the  man  begins  by  showing  the  woman 
the  first  attention,  it  generally  ends  in  her  showing  him  the  last." 

Thus  commenced  a  conversation,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
baroness  succeeded  in  removing  all  the  general's  scruples.  They  after- 
wards proceeded  to  discuss  the  matter  in  question  under  another  point  of 
view — a  view  which  appeared  to  the  lady  of  very  much  more  consequence 
than  anything  wherein  feelings  were  concerned.  The  marriage  settle- 
ments were  skilfully  introduced  by  the  baroness,  who  evinced  as  much 
practical  sense  in  this  second  portion  of  the  conversation  as  in  the  first ; 
while  Gregers  Daa,  on  his  side,  showed  a  degree  of  high-minded  libe- 
rality which  quite  surpassed  her  most  exaggerated  expectation. 

And  thus  was  this  marriage  determined  on,  this  bargain  concluded,  in 
which  was  bartered  away  a  young  girl's  future  happiness,  to  secure  for 
her  some  insignificant  worldly  advantages.  The  sacrifice  was  accom- 
plished with  festive  pomp,  with  flowers,  smiles,  and  songs  on  one  side, 
with  smothered  sighs  and  suppressed  tears  on  the  other.  The  same 
wedding-bells  that  rang  to  announce  Gregers  Daa's  happiness  rang 
Jeanne's  freedom  of  soul  and  happiness  into  the  grave. 

The  first  few  weeks  after  the  wedding  were  spent  iji  society,  visiting, 
and  all  the  round  of  amusements  which  it  was  more  the  fashion  to  offer 
to  newly-married  people  at  that  period  than  in  our  days.  Gregers  ob- 
jected to  this  dissipation  in  vain,  the  baroness  insisted  on  it,  and  the 
complaisant  son-in-law  allowed  her  to  take  her  own  way.  The  Baroness 
Rysi  hoped,  by  these  means,  to  procure  her  daughter  some  diversion, 
which  might  lead  her  to  forget :  she  had  herself  never  felt  any  other 
than  these  small  sorrows  that  vanish  amidst  wax-lights  and  nois^  in  a 
ball-room ;  she  could  not,  therefore,  conceive  that  Jeann6  might,  indeed, 
be  stupified  by  all  the  entertainments  provided  for  her,  but  that  solitude, 
is  the  only  comfort  in  deep  sorrow,  and  the  great  physician  for  suffering. 

Betwixt  the  mother  and  daughter,  these  such  opposite  characters,  the 
principal  difference  was  simply  this — that  the  baroness  thought  only  of 
marriage,  and  Jeann^  of  love. 

As  to  the  general,  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  all  those  feel- 
ings, so  new  to  him,  which  had  begun  to  be  so  softening  and  so  pleasant, 
had  suddenly  changed  their  nature.  That  love,  which  had  wiled  hb 
heart  out  of  its  accustomed  torpor,  which  had  come  like  a  sunbeam  on  a 
late  day  in  autumn,  unexpectedly,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  had  been  as 
hastily  enjoyed  as  if  its  loss  were  feared.  He  tried  in  vain  to  acquire  the 
affection  he  coveted;  but  how  could  he  think  that  an  old  man's  measured 
and  bashful  love  could  be  able  to  chase  away  the  clouds  of  lassitude  and 
grief  which  rested  on  Jeanne's  beautiful  but  pale  brow,  or  dislodge  the 
remembrance  of  what  she  had  lost  by  what  she  had  won  ?  When  at  last, 
after  long  and  fruitless  struggles,  he  perceived  the  impossibility  of  attain- 
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ing  the  desired  object,  which  seemed  always  to  draw  back  from  him  like 
the  obscure  and  misty  images  on  a  wide  heath,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
own  study — but  not  with  his  former  peace  of  mind ;  and  he  bore  the 
marks  of  his  internal  battles  in  his  hollow,  sunken  cheeks  and  whitened 
hair.  From  this  time  forward  Gregers  endured  his  sorrows  in  nlence,  as 
Jeanne  did  hers :  the  only  difference  between  them  was — the  cause  of 
the  unhappiness  of  each. 

Thus  passed  some  years :  Gregers  Daa  felt  that  no  blessing  had  attended 
his  marriage.  He  was  childless.  There  lay  a  little  embalmed  corpse  in 
his  family  vault  in  the  cathedral  of  Viborg,  with  an  inscription  full  of 
grief  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin — that  was  his  only  child ;  it  had  died  soon 
after  its  birth.  - 

The  only  person  who  never  appeared  to  remark  the  cold  and  comfort- 
less terms  on  which  Gregers  and  Jeann6  lived  was  the  baroness.  She 
resided  for  some  months  every  summer  in  her  son-in-law's  house  at  Hald, 
drove  about  in  his  carriage,  received  .visits  from  all  her  acquaintances ;  in 
short,  she  seemed  to  be  the  real  mistress  of  the  mansion,  exactly  as  on 
every  alteration  and  improvement  at  Rysensteen  she  showed  herself  to 
have  unlimited  command  over  the  general's  money. 
'  War  at  length  broke  out  again,  after  the  short  and  enforced  peace 
Denmark  had  been  obliged  to  put  up  with.  King  Frederick  IV.  had 
secretly  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Poland  and  Saxony  against  Sweden. 
Reventlow  was  fighting  in  Scania  ;  shortly  after  was  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  honoured  names  among  the 
Danish  nobility  was  coupled  with  a  lost  battle — a  name  from  which 
heroism  and  victory,  until  then,  had  appeared  to  be  inseparable.  Jorgen 
Ranzau  was  defeated  by  Steenbock  on  the  outside  of  the  gates  of  Hel- 
singborg,  and  the  scene  of  war  after  that  was  removed  into  Germany. 
Gregers  Daa  was  ordered  to  join  the  army.  One  evening  in  the  month 
of  November  this  intelligence  reached  Hald. 


THE  FAREWELL. 

Gregers  Daa.  received  the  letter  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  same 
room  as  Jeann6.  His  pale  cheeks  flushed  as  he  read  it;  Jeann6  re- 
marked his  emotion.  She  sat  working  near  the  fireplace,  and  at  a  little 
distance  from  her  was  a  third  person,  a  guest  that  evening — ^this  person 
was  Captain  Eruse. 

After  Jeanne's  marriage  he  had  often  visited  her  at  Hald,  Gregers 
himself  encourag^  him  to  come,  when  he  perceived  that  she  seemed 
pleased  to  see  him.  He  had  not  then  the  most  remote  idea  of  the 
engagement  which  had  formerly  existed  between  them.  ^ 

"That  letter  seems  to  interest  you,"  said  Jeanne,  turning  towards 
the  general. 
.    "  Yes— -certainly !"  replied  Gregers.     "  I  am  called  away  to-morrow." 

'*  Called  away  !*'  exclaimed  at  the  same  moment  Jeann^  and  Exus^. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  captain's  exclamation  which 
seemed  to  displease  the  general ;  he  knitted  his  brow,  while  he  answered. 
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**  I  ought  to  have  said  that  we  are  called  away.  I  have  just  received 
au  order  fbr  our  regiment  to  join  the  army  in  ELolstein  immediately/' 

Jeann^  uttered  no  exclamation.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years 
she  had  acquired  complete  command  over  her  leelings ;  her  countenance 
remained  calm,  and  did  not  betray  the  slightest  sign  of  agitation. 

Gregers  relapsed  into  his  former  etlenoe ;  he  had  returned  to  the  place 
where  he  had  before  been  sitting,  by  a  table  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  at 
a  little  distance  horn  Jeann^  because,  he  said,  the  lights  on  her  table 
hurt  his  eyes ;  from  tihat  place  hb  look  seemed  to  be  listened  steadily 
upon  the  two  others. 

During  the  unccnnfortaUe  alence  whicfa  now  veigned  in  the  drawing- 
room,  were  distinctly  heard  the  wailing  of  the  stormy  wind,  and  the 
8cree<^  of  the  owls  amidst  the  ehn-trees  on  the  outside  of  die  windows. 

Shortly  after  Gregers  arose,  took  a  candle,  and  left  the  room.  Those 
who  remained  behind  heard  his  steps  becoming  ^Eonter  and  £unter  as  he 
traversed  the  long  corridor  which  led  to  his  study.  When  they  were 
alone  Jeanne  let  her  wow  fall,  and  bending  over  the  table  covered  her 
03^8  with  her  hand.  On  raising  her  head  agam  in  a  little  time,  she 
uttered  a  low  cry,  for  Krns^  was  lying  at  her  feet !  She  made  a  motion 
of  her  hand  as  if  to  bid  him  go,  hut  the  captain  seized  that  soft  white 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  while  he  cast  an  indescribably  beseeching 
look  up  at  her. 

"  You  have  heard  it,"  he  whispered;  ^^  we  must  go— -we  shall  part,  fer 
ever,  perhi^« — I  must  say  a  few  words  to  you  ^rst  Meet  me  down 
yonder— -only  this  once,  this  once-— fer  the  first  and  the  last  time  l** 

^'  No,  no  r  cried  Jeann6,  vehenmiUy ;  *'  I  have  already  refused  this. 
Oh,  go  J — it  would  be  wrong!" 

^^  Oh,  I  pray  you,"  he  continued,  in  a  still  more  touching  and  trembling 
voice,  '^do  not  refuse  my  petition!  Are  you  afraid  of  me,  Jeann^ 
though  in  all  these  long  years  I  have  shown  how  safe  you  are  near  me  ? 
Or  are  you  a&aid  that  your  glance  will  fall  on  yonder  wood,  where,  one 
afternoon,  you  promised  to  love  me,  where  the  sun  shone,  and  the  birds 
sang,  while  God  received  those  vows  which  have  since  been  so  cruelly 
broken  ?" 

Jeann^  burst  into  tears.  ^'Sut  go — only  go^  unhappy  one  1  Do  you 
not  hear  ?     There  is  some  one  coming — it  is  my  husband."  - 

^'  Let  him  come,  he  is  not  my  worst  enemy  at  this  moment." 

Jeann6  cast  on  him  a  sorrowful  and  reproachful  look,  font  at  the  same 
time  held  out  her  hand  to  him.     Kms^  sprang  up. 

'*  Then  you  have  some  pity  for  all  that  I  have  suffered,"  he  said ;  *'  and 
yon  vnll  not  let  me  go  without  one  kind  word  at  parting  ?*' 

She  bowed  her  head  almost  impercept9>ly,  and  yet  it  was  sufficient  fer 
him  ;  his  eyes  shone,  his  ^lips  trembled,  in  his  deep  emotion. 

When  Gregers  returned  to  the  room,  they  were  both  sitting  quietly 
and  in  perfect  silence. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Kruse  took  leave,  and  rode  away.  Within 
an  hour  from  that  time,  a  youthftd  figure  stole  softly  out  of  one  of  the 
side-doors  which  led  from  the  apartments  of  the  lady  of  the  house  down 
to  the  garden.  She  was  wrapped  in  a  large  shawl,  and  moved  slowly, 
and,  as  if  unwillingly,  onwards.     Ejms^  hastened  to  meet  her  as  she 
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entered  the  garden.  Jeanne  received  him  more  coldly  than  she  need 
have  done  after  having  consented  to  the  interview.  But  be  knew  her  so 
well  he  had  expected  nothing  else. 

**  Yott  desired  me  yesterday/'  he  began,  in  a  low  and  unsteady  voice, 
'^  not  to  come  up  often  to  Qald,  and  were  vexed  at  me  this  evening  be* 
cause  I  ventured  to  disobey  your  injunction.  God  is  my  witness,  Jeann^, 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  have  heen  guided  by  your  commands.'' 

**  Why,  then,  did  you  come  this  evening  ?"  she  asked. 

**  Because  I  knew  before  the  general  £d  that  we  were  to  be  ordered 
on  immediate  service,  and  I  could  not  resist  seeing  you  once  more  ere 
our  departure." 

*'  Would  to  God  we  had  never  met  each  other !"  she  whispered  in  a 
low  sad  voice.     ^'  It  would  have  been  better  for  us  both." 

^^  Oh,  I  entreat  youy"  he  said,  with  that  irresistible  tenderness  which 
had  always  found  its  way  to  Jeanne's  hdart,  *^  do  not  say  that.  I  am 
going  iax  away  now,  and  your  wish  will  be  fulfilled ;  but  why  should  you 
give  me  so  sad  a  souvenir  to  take  with  me  ?  It  is  probable,  Jeanne,  that 
I  shall  never  return— -indeed,  it  is  almost  certain,  for  on  what  account,  or 
for  whom  need  I  seek  to  save  my  life  ? — but  ii  1  do  return,  should  I  be 
fated  to  live,  will  you  then  be  less  merciful  than  God,  and  deny  me  per- 
mission to  visit  you  as  hitherto?  If  you  will  only  grant  me  leave  to  see 
you  again,  I  shall  never  misuse  that  kindness  by  a  word  or  a  look  of 
which  you  might  disapprove  ;  no  sigh,  no  complamt  shall  betray  to  you 
what  I  suffer." 

'*  Oh  Heavens !"  whispered  Jeanne,  *'  do  I  not  suffer  too  myself,  and 
do  you  not  perceive  that  your  presence  here  only  prolongs  a  struggle 
under  which  it  b  certain  that  we  shall  both  sink  ?  What  can  you  wish 
to  know  that  you  do  not  already  know  ?  What  can  you  see  here  except 
that  I  am  Gregers  Daa's  wife?" 

''  Yes,  it  is  true — too  true !"  he  replied,  scarcely  above  his  breath. 
^'  Farewell!     It  is  best  that  we  should  never  meet  again." 

'^  Farewell !"  replied  Jeann^,  in  the  same  heartbroken  tone.  '^  But 
you  will  not  thrust  yourself  needlessly  in  the  way  of  danger.  Do  you 
hear? — ^you  will  not  do  that  P     Oh,  you  must  not — ^you  dare  not !" 

"  I  am  weary  of  battling  with  my  fate  !" 

^*  And  I,  too!"  exclaimed  Jeanne,  bursting  into  tears. 

There  was  a  confession  as  well  as  a  depth  of  sorrow  in  these  words  ;  he 
raised  his  head,  grasped  her  hand,  and  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Farewell !"  he  said — "  farewell !     God  be  with  you,  Jeann^  !" 

She  left  her  hand  in  hb,  and  whispered,  **  Farewell,  until  we  meet 
again !" 

"  I  may  come,  then  !*'  he  exclaimed  joyfully. 
» **  Since  you  threaten  to  throw  your  life  away.  But  go  now — leave  me. 
Let  me  beg  this  of  you." 

Krus6  knelt  before  her,  whilst  he  kissed  her  hand  and  said : 

'^  Put  up  a  prayer  for  me,  then  I  shall  perhaps  come  back,  and  God 
may  have  compassion  upon  us  both.'* 

He  sprang  up  and  lefb  her ;  a  minute  or  two  after,  the  clatter  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  were  heard  upon  the  other  nde  of  the  garden  fence. 

Jeann^  stood  and  listened. 
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At  that  moment  JeanD^  felt  her  hand  seized,  and  the  following  words 
were  uttered  in  a  low,  sad,  scarcely  audihle  tone : 

"  Put  up  also  a  prajer  for  me,  Jeann6  !" 

She  started  back,  and  uttered  a  piercing  shriek.  A  man  stood  before 
her,  in  whom  she  recognised  Gregers  Daa,  whose  countenance  in  the 
bluish  moonlight  looked  even  paler  than  usual,  and  whose  smile  was 
sweet,  placid,  and  resigned  as  it  had  ever  been. 

Jeann^  thought  herself  lost ;  she  fell  at  his  feet,  and  stretched  out  her 
clasped  hands  towards  him,  while  she  exclaimed  : 

'<  Oh,  forgive  me !  Do  not  condemn  me.  I  am  not  so  gfuilty  as  you 
must  think — if  you  only  understood  me — if  you  only  knew  all " 

''  Hush,  my  dear  child  !''  whispered  Oregers,  in  a  voice  that  vras  fiili 
of  grief,  but  mild  and  consoling.  ^'  Do  not  weep  so  bitterly ;  I  know  all, 
and  it  is  you  who  do  not  understand  me.  Tou  have  never  understood  me 
aright.     Let  us  go  in  now." 

He  assisted  the  pale,  trembling  young  woman  up  to  her  apartment,  and 
then  retired  to  his  own  study. 

The  next  morning,  Gregers,  attended  by  his  servant,  had  started  on  his 
]Ourney  before  Jeanne  was  awake. 


WE  SPAKE  OF  MERRY  DAYS. 

BT  FREDERICK  ENOCH. 

We  spake  of  merry  days  of  old. 

Of  days  all  mirth  unshaded. 
We  laughed  so  free  that  none  had  told 

But  joy  our  thoughts  pervaded ; 
T  know  not  if  we  laughed  or  wept. 

It  seemed  so  near  together. 
Like  shine  and  cloud  by  breezes  swept 

In  April's  changeful  weather. 

We  spake  of  merry  days  of  old, 

Child-days  before  we  parted ; 
So  full  of  glee  the  tales  we  told, 

We  knew  not  tears  had  started : 
Bat  as  the  mirth  was  free  of  guile. 

The  tear  was  from  repining. 
So  as  it  fell  the  heart  the  while 

In  light  was  gaily  shining. 
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TIBERroS  AS  MAN  AND  EMPEROR. 

Up  to  the  present  day  the  whole  school  of  historians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  only  known  to  careful  students  of  the  history  of  imperial 
Rome,  have  agreed  in  passing  a  terrible  sentence  upon  the  second  of  the 
Roman  Caesars.  Who  does  not  shudder  on  hearing  the  name  of  Tiberius, 
and  thinking  of  the  frightful  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  him 
of  tyrannical  cruelty,  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  the  utmost  contempt 
of  human  life?  Only  one  man,  whom  we  might  expect  as  a  con- 
temporary to  have  the  best  information — we  mean  the  historian  Yelleius 
Paterculus — ^is  full  of  praise  of  the  great  emperor,  but  on  that  very  account 
the  reproach  of  servile  flattery  and  fawning  has  constantly  clung  to  him. 
The  later  chroniclers  and  historians  incline  much  more  decidedly  to  the 
opinion  of  Tacitus,  who,  with  all  the  savageness  of  which  he  was  capable, 
cannot  depict  Tiberius  in  sufficiently  black  colours,  and  this  view  has  been 
handed  down  to  ourselves  through  a  lengthened  series  of  historians. 
Milder  judges  recognise  in  Tiberius  at  least  an  enigma;  an  enigma,  how- 
ever, full  of  monstrosity,  at  the  sight  of  which  our  human  feelings  start 
back  in  horror,  a  being  of  a  chilling  nature,  which  we  are  unable  to 
explain,  a  terrible  secret,  the  key  of  which  is  absent. 

At  the  present  time  a  German  author  of  the  best  repute  has  under- 
taken to  recover  this  key,  and  the  result  of  his  exertions  is  the  conviction 
that,  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  centuries,  it  is  possible,  by  careful 
study  of  authorities,  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  character  of  the 
most  enigmatical  of  all  rulers,  to  comprehend  and  describe  his  develop- 
ment, life,  and  tefnperament  more  correctly,  humanely,  and  justly  than 
even  a  Tacitus^  was  able  to  do  only  seventy  years  after  his  death.  This 
author  is  the  well  known  Adolph  Stahr,  and  the  fruits  of  his  equally 
sharp-sighted  and  impartial  inquiries  now  lie  before  us  in  a  recently  pub- 
lisheid  Work,*  which  deserves  the  highest  recommendation  to  historical 
students,  not  only  for  its  strictly  scientific  treatment,  but  also  for  its 
attractive  style.  With  a  zeal  that  honours  him,  Stahr  claims  the  right, 
unquestionably  conceded  to  poetry,  of  bringing  the  vacillating  characters 
of  history  more  closely  to  the  heart,  and  expresses  his  firm  conviction 
that  the  historian  ought  to  possess  the  sure  glance  of  the  psychologist,  and 
strive  to  form  a  comprehensible  picture  out  of  scattered  and  unconnected 
traditions.  According  to  his  judgment^  then,  which  is  based  on  the  most 
careful  study,  Tiberius  was  a  man  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  see  how  he  works  this  problem  out. 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  descended,  both  on  the  paternal  and  maternal 
side,  from  the  haughty  Sabine  race  of  the  Claudii,  which  had  stood  by 
the  cradle  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  in  whose  character  pride,  contempt 
of  public  opinion,  and  free  thinking,  formed  the  chief  features,  along  with 
great  martial  and  statesmanlike  qualities,t  was  destined  from  the  first  year 

*  Tiberius.    Yon  Adolph  Stahr.  '  Berlin:  Guttentag. 

t  The  cognomen  of  Nero,  which  many  members  of  this  tribe  bore,  was  an 
old  Sabine  name  of  honour,  and  indicated  brave  decision  and  rapidity  of 
judgment 
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of  his  life,  \rhen  his  uDprincipled  father  was  wandering  about  Oreece 
and  Italy  as  a  fugitive,  to  endure  the  most  frightful  perils  and  privations. 
But  Augustus,  before  whose  arms  the  father  had  fled,  found  at  a  later 
date  the  charms  of  his  still  youdiful  mother  so  irreBifllable  that  he  induced 
the  husband  to  surrender  his  wife :  his  passion  was  so  unbounded  that  he 
at  once  took  Livia  into  his  house,  althoogh  it  wm  evident  that  she  must 
be  a  mother  in  a  few  months,  and  Ttberius,  im  fact,  soon  after  had  a 
brother  by  the  birth  of  Dmsus.  Afber  Ae  death  of  their  father  the  two 
brothers  grew  up  in  the  imperial  palace,  bat  the  youth  of  Tiberius  was 
gloomy  and  joyless.  The  eeparstion  of  his  parents,  the  early  death  of 
his  father,  the  dislike  shown  htm  by  his  step^fatfaer,  who  preferred  his  own 
daughter,  Julia,  and  even  Drusas,  to  him,  his  doubtfol  poskion  in  the  im- 
perial &mily,  in  which  suspicion  followed  his  footsteps  at  an  early  period, 
were  deeply  stamped  on  his  heart,  and  vendered  the  nafturally  shy  lad 
serious  and  reserved.  Even  while  a  boy  he  was  called,  «n  aoeount  of  his 
earnest  and  unyouthinl  manner,  *'  the  old  one.'' 

But  little  is  known  of  his  yoath,  but  still  his  education  and  training 
must  have  been  very  careful,  as  his  whole  later  eondnct  testifies :  not  one 
ancient  witness,  not  even  l^e  neutral-iinted  Tacitus,  alludes  to  youthfiil 
excesses  of  any  sort  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  yoang  prince  at 
an  early  age  displaying  judicial  and  administrative  abilities,  defending 
foreign  kings  and  cities  in  trials,  providing  for  dbe  requisite  import  of 
bread-stuffs  to  Rome,  and  sharply  investigaling  the  stete  of  the  slave 
barracks  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  nioeteen  he  made 
his  first  campaign  as  tribune  of  war  in  Spain,  fire  years  later  he  restored 
King  Tigranes  of  Media  to  his  throne  in  the  far  east,  and  forced  the 
Parthiafis  to  surrender  the  Roman  standards  they  had  taken  from  Crassus. 
When  not  quite  six-and* twenty  years  of  age,  he  undertook  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  most  valuable  province  ef  the  empire,  transalpine  Gaul ;  a 
year  later  subjugated  the  savage  robber  tribes,  the  Rhostians  and  Yinddici, 
in  severe  actions ;  then  waged  equally  d^euLt  and  socoessful  warfare  with 
the  Fannonians  and  Dahnatians,  and  subdaed  the  formidable  TauriscL 
The  princes  of  the  Roman  ruhng  fiunily  enjoyed  no  comfortable  sineeures. 
Young  Tiberius  and  his  brother  Dmsvs  were  compelled  to  expose  their 
persons  in  return  for  their  positkn,  and  they  paid  a  full  and  glcnious  price 
in  labour,  toils,  and  dangers  of  every  description.  Up  to  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  Tiberius  knew  naught  of  permanent  peace  and  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  leisure,  for  up  to  then  hardly  a  year  passed  in  whidi  he  was  not  engaged 
in  the  field,  in  the  most  widely  distant  provinces  of  the  enormous  empire. 
In  the  autumn  of  745,  or  S  B.C.,  Dnisus,  the  successful  conqueror  of 
Germania,  was  attacked  in  that  country  fay  a  mortal  iHness.  Tiberius, 
who  was  fondly  attached  to  his  brother,  hurried  across  the  AJps  in  feverish 
haste,  riding  day  and  night  with  only  one  attendant,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains  joined  his  dying  brother,  who  had  just  sufficient 
consciousness  left  to  order  the  legions  to  march  out  and  meet  the  coming 
general  with  their  standards,  and  salute  him  as  Imperator.  Orusus  died 
in  his  arms.  Tiberius  accompanied  his  brother* s  corpse  to  Rome,  walk- 
ing before  it  throughout  the  whole  journey  in  testimony  of  his  sorrow, 
and  delivered  the  funeral  oration  in  the  Forum.  The  malice  and  calumny 
of  the  Roman  society  set  the  report  in  circulation  that  this  death  was  the 
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handiwork  of  tbe  politkal  jealouv^r  of  Augustus,  ^ho  hated  and  feared 
Drosna  4m  aocouot  of  his  liberal  and  republican  aentiBients,  and  yet  dve 
extraordinary  affeetion  of  Augustas  for  his  stepson  is  oertainlj  proved, 
whUe  there  is  not  a  trace  of  ^  contrary.  At  a  later  date  the  Roman 
^^oesips  declared  diat  Drusos  was  the  nrst  victim  of  the  hatred  vrhich 
Tiberius  felt  in  his  heart  for  all  his  relatives;  but  not  only  does  there  not 
exist  the  eii|s^iteBt  proof  of  this,  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  ineontrovertibly 
trae  that  TUierius  warmly  lovedT  his  only  brother,  the  ftithful  playmate 
of  his  yoath,  and  the  sharer  in  his  first  military  successes,  and  that  this 
love  and  friendship  were  transferred  to  the  sons  of  the  two  brothers ;  so 
that  in  the  imperial  family,  which  was  distracted  by  so  much  passionate 
hatred  and  political  jeakusy,  the  hearty  agreement  between  Germanicus, 
who  was  the  counterpart  of  his  fethor  Drusos  in  mind  and  temper,  and 
tbe  younger  Drasus,  to  whom  Tiberius  had  given  the  name  of  his  beloved 
brother,  otfered  almost  the  sole  cheering  picture. 

Up  to  his  thirtieth  year,  Tiberius  had  lived  in  happy  wedlock  with 
Vipsania  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Augustus's  great  general  by  his 
first  marriage;  but  his  father-in-law,  Agrippa,  had  scarce  closed  his  eyes 
ere  Augostia  thought  about  strengthemng  his  family  by  a  political  naar- 
riage.  He  selected  JuHa,  a  woman  of  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  and  widow  of  Agrippa,  as  the  wife  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  latter  was  compelled  to  give  his  wife  die  letter  of  divorce,  though 
**  not  without  deep  anguish  of  mind,"  as  Suetonius  expressly  remaxics. 
After  tbe  destii  of  Agrippa,  Augustus  required  an  assistant,  who  stood 
above  all  the  others  in  rank  and  renown,  and  who  in  case  of  need  could 
place  hitnself  at  the  head  of  the  goverament  without  exciting  envy,  and 
without  danger  iar  his  house.  Hence  as  his  grandsons—the  sons  of 
Julia  by  Agrippa — >were  still  children,  he  summoned  Tiberius,  much 
against  the  latter's  wish,  to  his  ade.  Tiberius  at  first  attempted  to  yield 
to  what  was  inevitaUo,  and  he  succeeded  for  a  short  time.  Julia  bore 
him  a  son,  but  when  ti»  latter  died,  soon  after,  the  only  tie  that  had 
connected  him  with  his  detested  wife  was  broken,  and  he  separated  from 
her  for  ever. 

The  hot-biooded  Julia,  lovely,  amiable,  and  talented,  pampeied  by  her 
father  as  the  only  child,  and  confirmed  by  his  indulgence  in  her  criminal 
levity,  allowed  herself  to  be  led  away  into  repeated  errors,  so  that  the 
proud,  inwardly  glowing  though  extenially  odd  Tiberius,  sufiered  atro- 
ciously from  the  torture  of  such  a  connexion.  Thus  arrived  the  year  748, 
the  thirty-sixth  of  his  life,  and  be  had  just  returned  from  Germany*  to 
Rome.  In  the  fiower  of  nanly  youth,  equally  valued  as  general  and 
statesman,  he  enjoyed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all,  an  irreproach- 
ably pure  reputation  both  in  public  and  private  life.  He  had  held  the 
consulate  twice,  enjoyed  two  triumphs,  waged  perilous  wars  successfully, 
and  governed  large  provinces  wisely  and  energetically.  At  this  moment 
— to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  of  Augustus  himself — he  expressed  the  reso- 
lution to  retire  into  private  life  fiom  the  brilliant  stage  of  honourable 
public  exertions.  In  his  petition  for  leave  to  do  so,  he  alleged  as  excuse 
his  satiety  of  state  business  and  longing  for  rest,  and  he  would  not  listen 
either  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  or  the  earnest  objections  of  his 
step-father.     Indeed,  when  his  request  was  refused,  he  abstained  from 
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food  for  four  days,  until  the  permiraion  he  requested  was  granted  him. 
The  feeling  of  wretchedness  at  his  marriage  with  Julia,  his  despair  at 
the  breaking  up  of  his  former  family  happiness,  and  the  disgrace  which 
his  wife's  course  of  life  brought  on  him,  were  certainly  the  chief  motives 
for  his  resolution.  He  quitted  Rome  silently  and  reserved.  His  wife  he 
would  not,  his  five-year- old  boy,  Drusus,  he  could  not  take  with  him ; 
only  a  small  suite  and  a  few  faithful  followers,  among  them  the  dearest 
friend  of  his  heart,  Lucilius  Longus,  who  remained  closely  connected 
with  him  throughout  life  in  good  and  evil  report,  followed  him  aboard  the 
vessel  that  bore  him  away  to  Rhodes. 

On  this  beautiful  island  Tiberius  passed  eight  years  in  the  deepest 
retirement,  and  there  is  no  ancient  testimony  in  existence  to  cast  any 
moral  stain  upon  his  life  during  this  period.  His  entire  mode  of  living 
displayed  a  modest  simplicity.  His  inclination  to  literature  and  science 
found  an  abundant  pabulum,  and  scientific  studies  and  intercourse  with 
savans,  poets,  and  philosophers,  were  his  chief  occupation,  besides  bodily 
exercise  in  riding  and  fencing.  Still,  he  always  remained  closely  con- 
nected with  the  great  Roman  state  world.  Thus  four  years  passed  away, 
and  Tiberius  was  himself  beginning  to  feel  the  burdens  of  his  voluntary 
exile,  when  the  unexpected  news  suddenly  reached  him  that  his  detested 
wife  Julia  had  been  banished  from  Rome  for  life  by  her  father,  and  was 
about  to  be  sent  into  close  confinement.  Just  vengeance  had  at  length 
fallen  on  the  arrogant,  extravagant,  and  faithless  woman.  Augustus, 
full  of  desp^r  at  her  criminality,  and  the  unavoidable  disg^ce  of  a  scan- 
dalous trial,  had  sent  his  daughter  in  banishment  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
dataria,  and  by  virtue  of  his  paternal  authority  dissolved  her  marriage 
with  Tiberius,  who,  for  all  that,  wrote  many  letters  to  her  father  im- 
ploring mercy  for  his  unworthy  consort. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  his  voluntary  banishment  Tiberius  returned  to 
Rome :  he  was  in  his  forty- fifth  year  when  he  again  saw  the  world 
whose  stege  he  had  quitted.  When  he  departed,  he  had  been  at  the 
height  of  his  warlike  and  statesmanlike  renown,  illumined  by  the  firesh 
lustre  of  great  exploits,  powerful  and  influential  in  the  government ; 
now,  when  he  returned,  he  was  only  a  tolerated  private  person,  taken 
into  favour  again,  on  his  own  entreaty,  without  rank,  reputation,  or  in- 
fluence, formally  excluded  from  all  government  employment  in  peace 
and  war ;  only  one  thing  did  he  feel  as  a  relief — ^his  home  was  pure,  and 
the  marriage  that  had  been  forced  upon  him  dissolved.  Himself  not 
feeling  eager  for  rule  and  authority,  and  universally  regarded  with  angry 
and  unfavourable  glances,  while  lovingly  welcomed  by  none,  he  fulfilled 
in  the  fullest  extent  the  condition  he  had  imposed  on  himself  of  living 
in  privacy ;  but  his  mother,  Livia,  whose  proud  plans  of  domination 
were  based  on  this  son,  was  actuated  by  the  burning  desire  of  securing 
the  throne,  on  the  decease  of  Augustus,  for  her  son  Tiberius,  with  whom 
she  hoped  to  share  the  power. 

A  few  months  after  his  return  a  disease  carried  off  the  younger  of  the 
emperor's  grandsons  and  adopted  children,  Lucius  Caesar,  at  Marseilles  ; 
and  eighteen  months  later  the  elder  brother,  Caius  Caesar,  died  on  his  re- 
turn from  Asia  to  Rome,  at  Limyra  in  Lycia,  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
he  had  received  from  a  Persian  chief.     The  coincidence  of  these  deaths 
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with  the  period  of  Tlberius's  return  aroused  in  many  circles  the  suspicion 
of  poisoning ;  still,  Suetonius  himself,  the  most  detailed  of  all  the  histo- 
rians about  Tiberius,  does  not  mention  this  suspicion,  and  we  may  ascribe 
it  to  those  reports  which  never  fail  at  the  sudden  death  of  persons  of  high 
rank.  The  aged  Augustus  saw  with  deep  sorrow  the  bodies  of  his 
grandsons  brought  to  Rome,  and  nothing  was  now  left  him  but  to  adopt 
the  youngest  of  Julia's  sons,  Agrippa  Posthumus,  as  well  as  Tiberius. 
This  was  done  on  June  27,  757\4  a.d.),  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  emperor  accompanied  the  adoption  of  Tiberius  with  the  expressive 
and  honouring  assurance,  *'  I  swear  that  I  do  this  on  behalf  of  the  welfare 
of  the  state."  Tiberius,  however,  had  been  compelled,  although  he  had 
a  son  of  his  own,  to  adopt  his  nephew  Germanicus  Caesar,  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  the  imperial  house. 

The  indulgent  and  kindly  submissive  behaviour  of  Tiberius  to  his 
adoptive  father  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  latter.  If  Augustus 
had  always  valued  Tiberius's  great  talents  as  commander  and  statesman, 
he  now  began  to  feel  affection  and  conGdence  in  the  man  in  whom  he 
soon  saw  the  sole  support  of  his  old  age ;  for  during  the  next  three  years 
he  was  obliged  to  lop  off,  as  rotten  branches  of  the  family,  Julia's  two 
remaining  children — ^the  younger  Julia  and  Agrippa  Posthumus — whom 
he  had  adopted  simultaneously  with  Tiberius.  For  ten  long  years,  up  to 
the  decease  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  was  the  faithful  and  powerful  mainstay 
of  the  emperor  and  empire,  and  a  series  of  exploits  points  out  this  period 
as  the  most  brilliant  in  the  life  of  Tiberius.  We  need  not  enter  into  de- 
tails about  these  events ;  suffice  it  to  mention  that  Tiberius  subjugated 
North  Germany,  which  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  revolt,  put  down  the 
dangerous  insurrection  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  though  not 
without  making  the  greatest  efforts,  and,  at  any  rate,  secured  the  Rhine 
frontier  after  the  terrific  defeat  of  Varus.  He  now  stood  at  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  his  renown  and  success.  Honoured  by  the  nation  as  saviour 
of  the  empire,  he  received  from  Augustus  the  title  of  co-regent,  and  be- 
came the  most  confidential  adviser  of  the  aged  emperor  in  all  family 
affairs.  No  quarrel  disturbed  their  intimacy,  though  their  natures  so 
utterly  differed.  The  affable  and  courteous  Augustus  was  deeply  grieved 
that  Tiberius's  haughty  reserve  and  strict  maintenance  of  dignity  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  had  something  repulsive  about  it,  and  he 
did  his  best  to  explain  to  the  Senate  and  the  people  that  these  defects  in 
his  adopted  son  were  innate  peculiarities,  but  not  defects  of  character. 

In  the  year  767  (a.d.  14),  Augustus  considered  it  necessary  to  send 
Tiberius  to  lUyricum,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  in  that  agitated 
country ;  but  he  had  scarce  arrived  there  when  he  was  recalled  by  a 
message  from  his  mother,  that  Augustus  was  dangerously  ill  at  Nola. 
He  hurried  back,  and  had  a  lengthened  conversation  with  the  sick  man, 
who  then  died  easily  and  painlessly  in  the  arms  of  his  consort.  Some 
authors,  as  Tacitus  mentions,  have  suspected  Livia  of  poisoning ;  but 
there  is  every  reason,  on  the  testimony  of  Suetonius,  for  regarding  this 
suspicion  as  a  pure  invention.  Tiberius  delivered  the  funeral  harangue 
of  the  late  emperor  at  the  Forum,  his  concluding  words  being  as  follow : 
"And  so  it  is  not  proper  for  ns  to  pity  him,  but  we  will  give  back 
his  body  to  mother  Nature,  and  eternally  venerate  his  mind  as  that  of 
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Tiberius,  the  heir  and  saoeeseor  of  the  great  AugBstas,  was  fifty-fire 
years  of  age  whea  he  asceoded  the  iaiperial  thnme,  and  Tacitos  expressly 
allows  that  his  charaeter,  life^  and  refHitation,  had  heea  most  excel*' 
lent  daring  all  this  pcariod.  If,  as  this  author  then  adds^  the  emperor's 
character  and  government  remained  praiseworthy  up  to  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  although  all  his  virtues  as  man  and  ruler  were  hypocrisy ;  that  up 
to  his  seventieth  year  he  was  a  *^  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;"  that  up  to 
his  seventy-second  be  at  least  concealed  his  '<  sensual  passions"  (whieh 
are  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Tacitus) ;  but  that  he  displayed 
hia  real  temperameat  for  vice  and  crime  from  his  seventy-thbrd  up  to  his 
seventy-seventh  year»  it  is  indubitable  that  such  a  character,  such  a  eoarse 
of  life,  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  humanity,  because  they  are  a 
physical  impossibility.  Fortunately,  says  Stahr,  this  highly-reoewned  de- 
scription bears  a  contradiction  in  itself,  and  this  contradiction  can  also 
be  derived  from  history. 

Ostensibly  hesitating,  though  mentally  firmly  resolved,  Tiberhis  a»- 
sumed  the  reins  of  goveriufnent.  Not  insignificant  were  the  dangers  by 
whieh  he  was  begirt  on  all  sides,  but  he  met  them  all  in  a  dignified 
manneri  He  prohibited  the  cringing  of  the  Senate  as  regarded  himself 
but  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  the  decisions  of  that  bo^.  He  carried 
out  the  laws  severely,  the  oppressive  deamess  of  proviaons  was  reduced 
by  the  utmost  efforts,  and>  as  far  as  was  possible,  no  new  burden  was  laid 
on  the  provinces.  Tiberius  was  no  actor,  like  his  predecessor,  Augustus^ 
who,  with  successful  cunning,  had  cast  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  atrocious 
barbarities  and  bloody  crimes  of  his  earlier  life,  as  well  as  the  arbitrary 
changes  in  the  goternment  and  administration,  by  friendliness,  conde- 
scension, flattery,  indulgence  to  the  prejudices  and  evB  indinaticMEis  of  the 
nobles  as  well  as  the  lower  classes,  and  ended  by  xenderimg  hioaself 
popular :  he  did  what  was  right  and  just  generally,  without  caring  about 
the  winning  forms.  He  was  a  good  manager,  and,  unlike  his  prede- 
cessor, solely  employed  the  state  revenues  for  useful  purposes.  In  spite 
of  his  dislike  of  the  costly  theatrical  performances  and  gladiator  shows^ 
the  masses  of  the  people  learned  to  value  his  excellent  qualities.  £v»y- 
body  obtained  through  him  and  from  hijoa  impartial  justice,  liberal  sup* 
port  in  the  hour  of  need,  relief  from  the  pressure  of  harsh  creditors,  and 
aealous  attention  to  material  wants. 

It  was  certainly  different  with  the  high-born  nobles — ^with  Roman 
*' society:"  by  them  he  was  cordially  detested,  and  Tacitus, the  high-bom 
aristocrat,  wrote  his  account  of  him  entirely  in  this  sense.  The  noble 
circles  of  Ron>e  were  at  that  time  in  such  a  state  of  demoralisation  as  no 
age  or  nation  has  ever  since  witnessed.  Stripped  of  every  noble  feelings 
incapable  of  any  great  and  good  sentiments^  shamelessly  demoralised  at 
heart,  devoted  to  the  coarsest  egotism,  with  no  care  for>  the'  puhlie  wel- 
fare, arrogant,  and  at  the  same  time  cringing,  openly  humiliatiag  them- 
selves by  the  most  loathsome  flattery  before  the  aristocrat,  and  secretly 
ever  ready  to  insult  by  cruel  calunmies,  this  aristocracy  bow  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  a  prince  whose  serious  design  it  was  to  reform  the 
state  and  society  thoroughly,  and  who  attamkpted  to  ciue  the  moral  ulcers 
of  both  by  sharp  and  radical  measures.  Tiberius,  according  to  the 
waiversal  testimony  of  his  historians^  regarded  fausnelf  as  did  Frederick 
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the  Great,  as  the  first  servaat  of  the  state,  and  sought  tn  the  toil  o€ 
such  service  consolation  and  forgetfulness  of  the  heavy  sufferings  and 
misfortunes  which  personally  tovtored  hrm*  His  activity  was  enormous, 
and  if  he  hroke  down  in  his  lofty  mission,  this  occurred  not  through  his 
own  fault,  but  through  that  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Thi» 
failure,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  brought  about ;  the  recogmttoa  of 
the  miserable  depravity  of  the  state  and  the  aristocracy ;  the  black 
treachery  of  the  fiendish  Sejanus,  in  whom  he  had  set  his  unbounded 
ecMsfidence,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dust,  and  made  the  second  ma» 
in  the  empire ;  then,  too,  the  misfortune  that  burst  on  him  from  all  sides, 
which  tore  from  him  all  )us  beloved  friends,  and  deprived  him  of  his  ^ 
&raily — all  this  filled  the  end  of  his  days  with  despair  about  his  own  fate* 
and  that  of  the  world,  with  grim  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  men  around 
him,  and  finally  hurled  him  into  the  gloomy  abyss  of  misandiropy. 

It  was  the  old  Roman  nobility,  the  party  most  deeply  insulted  in  their 
sacred  privileges  and  prejudices,  whose  most  decisive  enmity  was  shown 
to  the  member  of  the  Claudian  family  who  wa»  not  descended  from  the 
JuHi.  .The  descendants  of  the  oldest  ruling  families  of  Rome,  many  of 
whom  had  ruled  since  the  times  of  the  Republic,  when  the  state  was  the 
property  of  the  nobility,  and  who  in  their  genealogical  trees  and  family 
traditions,  in  the  annals  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  tempies-  and  monu^ 
ments  built  by  their  ancestors,  were  able  to  display  not  alone  equal,  but 
even  greater  claims  to>  the  highest  honours  and  dignities  than  Tiberius^ 
whom,  as  they  mockingly  said,  only  the  cunning  of  a  woman  (his 
mother)  and  the  servile  weakness  of  the  emperor  had  made  their  master 
— ^all  these  looked  with  greater  envy  and  hatred  at  Tiberius  the  more* 
deeply  they  were  forced  to  humiliate  themselves  before  the  commanding 
intelleet,  which,  as  they  were  aware,  utterly  despised  them.  While  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  aristocraey  owed  him  a  grudge  because  he  did  not 
lavish  the  state  finances  upon  them,  the  pride  of  the  wealthier  was 
offended  by  the  fact  that  the  emperor  gave  nameless  but  competent  me» 
the  preference  over  tlie  bearers  of  ancient  namaes  in  filling  up  high  offices 
and  profitable  provincial  governments.  "  Society"  was  also  amazed  be- 
cause he  gave  no  opening  for  female  influence,  and  it  took  its  revenge  in 
calumny. 

The  family  circumstances  of  the  emperor  were  most  sorrowful,  and  not 
only  brought  to  fruition  his  resolution  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign 
to  retire  from  Rome,  but  also  led  to  the  gradual  gloominess  and  deteriora* 
tionof  hb  character.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  his  nephew 
and  adopted  successor,  Germanicus,  the  darling  of  the  army  and  the 
people,  was  murdered  by  Calpurnius  Piso,  probably  at  t^e  yistigation  of 
the  rancorous*  livia;  and  not  long  after  the  aging  Caesar  saw  his  only 
son  and  successor,  Drusns,  the  tenderly  beloved  child  of  his  never-to-b<H 
forgotten  Vipsania,  fall  the  early  prey  of  death,  and  the  unhappy  father 
did  not  even  sucqpect  that  his  most  intimate  friend,  Sejaoas,  had  mixed  the 
poison  fev  the  prince.  Though  mentally  shdien  by  these  heafvy  blows,  he 
showed  himself  great  and  dignified  ift  misfofftune.  From  the  de»th-bed 
of  his  only  son  he  proceeded  to  the  Senate,  and  recommended  to  the 
weeping  and  sobbing  senatofsthe  Princes  Nero  aad  Drusus,  sons  of  Ger- 
nMoieus^  aad  great-grandsons  of  Augustus,  te  their  kindly  care  SRid 
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guidance.     But  the  emperor's  dearest  hopes  were  borne  to  the  grave  with 
his  only  son. 

Another  worm  was  gnawing  at  the  same  time  at  the  heart  of  the  aged 
Tiberius  :  the  incurable  quarrel  with  the  woman  who  bore  him — with  his 
mother  Livia — who  had  become  the  chief  burden  of  his  life  and  his  reign. 
Regarding  her  son's  elevation  to  the  throne  as  her  special  handiwork,  she 
exercised  a  fearful  pressure  on  Tiberius  with  the  claims  of  her  ambition 
and  love  of  power;  he  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  her  from  inter- 
fering in  the  government,  and  had  to  endure  the  most  vulgar  abuse  and 
contumely  in  consequence.  The  feelings  of  a  son  and  reverence  were 
sufficiently  strong  in  Tiberius  to  make  him  refrain  from  any  hard  answer 
or  measure,  and  as  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  banish  his  mother, 
he  resolved  to  exile  himself,  and  retired  into  Campania. 

We  are  naturally  unable  to  enter  here  into  any  details  about  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  displayed  by  Tiberius  as  ruler ;  we  can  only  say  that 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  very  attractive  and  instructive  account  Stahr  gives 
of  it  excites  sincere  admiration.  Both  in  his  internal  and  external  policy 
Tiberius  offers  the  rare  picture  of  an  indefatigably  active  and  attentive, 
wise  and  calculating,  acute  and  moderate  prince,  who  ever  kep.t  the  uni- 
versal welfare  before  him.  Standing  strictly  and  justly  above  parties,  he 
occupied  himself  at  home  with  an  improved  continuance  of  the  Augustan 
policy,  introduced  order  into  the  finances,  reforms  into  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  earnestness  in  executing  the  public  laws.  He  drew  the 
best  men  from  all  classes  around  him,  and  did  not  pay  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  gossip  and  popular  clamour ;  his  foreign  policy  was  pre-eminently 
conservative,  not  directed  to  an  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  the  enormous 
empire,  neglectful  of  conquest,  and  only  keeping  what  he  already  pos- 
sessed, so  that  during  his  long  government  only  two  new  provinces,  Cap- 
padocia  and  Moesia,  were  incorporated,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
provinces  were  more  carefully  organised.  To  prove  in  what  a  clever 
but  dignified  way  Tiberius  acted,  we  will  take  his  treatment  of  the  anni- 
hilator  of  the  best  Roman  armies,  Arminius,  the  Cheruscan,  the  sworn 
foe  of  the  Roman  empire.  Adgandestrius,  Prince  of  the  Catti,  offered, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Senate,  to  put  Arminius  out  of  the  way,  if  poison 
were  sent  him  for  the  purpose  ;  but  Tiberius  gave  him  the  answer,  that 
Rome  was  accustomed  to  avenge  herself  on  her  foes  with  arras  in  her 
hand.  Even  Tacitus  finds  this  conduct  praiseworthy,  and  he  consequently 
places  Tiberius  by  the  side  of  those  old  Roman  generals  who  once 
declined  the  offered  poisoning  of  Pyrrhus,  and  sent  the  menaced  king 
warning  of  the  design  against  his  life.  We  must  certainly  assume  that 
Tiberius  was^well  enough  acquainted  with  the  Germans  to  feel  sure  that 
they  would  eventually  save  him  the  trouble  of  ensnaring  their  saviour, 
the  greatest  hero  of  his  nation.  And  in  truth  his  own  relations  assas- 
sinated the  '*  liberator  of  Germany." 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Us  reign  that  Tiberius, 
then  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  carried  out  his  long  meditated  but  often 
deferred  resolution  of  retiring  to  the  rock  island  of  Capri,  which  rises  out 
of  the  cerulean  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples  like  a  petrified  sphinx. 
The  intrigues  of  the  members  of  the  Julian  family,  and  the  criminal 
designs  of  the  Princes  Nero  and  Drusus,  who  were  secretly  instigated  by 
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his  prime  minister,  Sejanus,  dealt  him  new  and  deep  wounds,  and  in  this 
growing  bitterness  of  temper  the  hardest  blow  fell  on  him,  in  the  dis* 
covery  that  this  very  Sejanus,  the  only  man  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
unbounded  confidence,  had  cheated  and  betrayed  him  for  years,  and  mur- 
dered his  only  son.  From  this  time  up  to  his  decease  life  was  only  a 
frightful  burden  for  the  unhappy  old  man.  He  still  reigned,  beoause 
necessity  commanded  it,  but  did  so  joylessly,  hopelessly.  His  greatest 
anxiety  was  about  his  successor,  for  Caligula,  whom  fate  had  designated 
to  succeed  him,  possessed  traces  of  insanity,  and  was  at  an  early  age  a 
monster  in  human  form,  although  he  cleverly  managed  to  conceal  his 
bestiality  behind  the  hypocritical  mask  of  modest  behaviour.  One  day 
the  monster  forced  his  way  into  the  sleeping  apartments  of  Tiberius 
armed  with  a  dagger,  but,  seized  with  compassion  {misericordid  cor* 
reptus),  he  threw  the  knife  away  and  left  the  room.  Tiberius  had  noticed 
the  circumstance,  but  said  not  a  word  about  it.  Truly  an  affecting  pic- 
ture :  a  Caligula,  who,  resolved  on  murder,  moved  to  pity  at  the  sight  of 
the  slumbering  old  man,  lets  the  knife  slip  from  his  grasp  ;  and  Tiberius, 
who  was  able  to  look  on,  and  keep  silence. 

Tiberius  died,  solitary  as  he  had  lived,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  of 
a  natural  death.  He  had  possessed  the  courage  to  galvanise  the  dead 
body  of  the  Roman  state  by  the  aid  of  a  humane  absolutism,  and  to  im- 
part fresh  life  to  what  was  internally  decayed.  The  attempt  must  neces- 
sarily fail,  partly  through  internal  causes,  partly  from  the  external  one  of 
the  repugnance  felt  in  influential  circles  against  the  intruder  into  the 
legitimate  reigning  family.  It  was  on  this  reef  that  he  was  wrecked,  and 
it  was  this  circumstance  that  embittered  his  life  and  poisoned  his  cha- 
racter. And  when  finally  his  belief  in  humanity  was  crushed  by  the 
treachery  of  Sejanus,  he  tried  in  vain  to  extinguish  by  streams  of  blood 
the  fire  of  desperation  which  was  internally  consuming  him.  Hence 
Tiberius  stands  forth  as  a  tragical  figure  in  the  history  of  Rome  and  of 
humanity. 

'We  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  rehabilitate  those  men 
whom  history  has  once  branded,  and  the  cases  which  have  hitherto  oc- 
curred have  not  been  eminently  successful.  Public  opinion  does  not  the 
less  regard  Henry  VIU.  as  a  tyrant,  although  Mr.  Froude  has  defended 
him  so  gallantly,  and  we  fear  lest  Stahr  may  find  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Tiberius  equally  futile.  Still,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  his  close  rea- 
soning, and  the  extraordinary  knowledge  of  Roman  history  which  he 
displays. 
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Berrt  signifies  in  old  French  ''plain."  But  the  coantry  so  desig- 
nated is  like  the  *'  Low  Countries,"  by  no  means  either  low,  level,  or  flat 
throughout ;  and  as  the  Low  Countries  have  their  Ardennes,  so  Berry  has 
its  '<  Black  Forests"  and  *^  ^aek  Valleys."  The  level  country'is,  indeed, 
mainly  confined  to  the  environs  of  Bourges,  where  a  wide  expanse  of 
green  meadows  are  framed  in  poplars,  and  dotted  with  the  autumnal 
crocus. 

Onr  Parisian  tourist  did  not  visit  the  "  Vall^  Noire, '^  it  was  sufficient 
that  it  was  depicted  in  ^  Valentine'*  and  in  '^  Mauprat."  The  novelists 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  to  be  observed,  go  to  the  most  strange-  out-of- 
way  places  for  the  scene  of  their  idylls,  which  hare,  al^er  all,  always  more 
of  the  Boulevards  in  them  than  of  rural  or  pastoral  simplicity.  But  he 
saw  Crozant  and  Chateaubrun,  and  he  declares  them  to  be  '^  admirable" 
— that  is,  not  merely  to  be  admired,  b^t  saperlatirely  beautife).  Crozant 
is  situated  on  the  confines  of  La  Marche,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Creuse, 
or  "  hollow-way,"  and  of  the  S^elle.  The  town  is  dominated  over  by 
the  mined  towers  of  an  ancient  eastle^  nestled  upon  a  mass  of  dxrk  preci- 
pitous rocks,  and  which  are  poetically  attributed  to  the  Saracens ;  but 
there  is  nothing  at  all  Saracenic  ahout  these  old  crumbling  rriics  of 
feudal  times.  Chiteaubrun  is  perched  upon  still  loftier  rock^  about  four 
leagues  &rther  up  the  same  ''  hollow- way.'*  It  is  in  this  romantic  vale 
— a  kind  of  Switzeriatid  m  miniature,  and  in  the  prettiest  part  of  Berry 
and  of  La  Marche,  between  Crozant  and  Chateaubrun — that  George  Sand 
has  localised  the  scenes  of  the  ''  P^ehe  de  M.  Antcnne."  Our  Parisian, 
accordingly  hastened  to  place  on  record  that  he  broke  his  fast  where 
Emile  declared  his  love  to  Gilberte  (which,  the  readier  will  a^,  is  the 
lady's  name  P),  and  Gilberte  (that  is  the  lady),  without  saying  anything, 
allowed  her  sympathy  to  be  shown  in  her  emotion.  YThen  we  say 
^  broke  his  fast"  instead  of  break&sted,  we  do  so  advisedly,  fer  dejeuner 
with  a  Parisian  tourist  may  mean  breakfast,  lunch,  or  any  other  meal, 
sav^  dinner,  which  is  eschewed  in  modem  times  ss  too  formal  and  ex- 
pensive. The  ordinary  routine  of  meals  to  a  peripatetic  philosopher  h 
reduced  in  actual  times  to  two— d^iiner  and  souper. 

La  Creuse  is,  we  have  said,  Switzerland  in  miniature,  and  our  tourist 
declares  that  it  is  Switzerland  "  berrichone,  charmante,  adorable."  The 
first,  because  it  is  in  Berry.  It  has  certainly  a  rapid  tumbling  river,  with 
a  bed  hewn  out  among  precipitous  rocks,  crowned  with  burghs  built  by 
the  hand  of  man,  and  dismantled  by  time.  Thanks  to  the  facilities 
aflbrded  by  railroads,  it  has  also  become  a  kind  of  studio  for  landscape 
painters ;  and  our  Parisian,  at  another  "  dejeuner,"  set  out  upon  an  old 
copy  of  the  Debats,  hailed  a  representative  of  the  happy  class  of  Bohe- 
mians, busy  with  his  brush  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  with — 

"He,  monsieur!  voulez-vous  dejeuner  avec  nous?" 

The  invitation  unceremoniously  extended  was  as  graciously  accepted, 
and  the  artist  turned  out  to  be  the  Schneider  of  modem  times.     Few 
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iEDglkli  tourists  oould  have  foi^^ten  their  national  '^  morgpae"  ao  far  as 
to  have  done  the  same  thio^. 

Oar  Parisians,  thns  hronght  accideEktally  in  contact^  agreed  on  one 
point— that  George  Sand  had  no  necessity  for  idealising  in  depicting  her 
^'Berrichones/'  for  they  are  as  handsome  in  their  wild  gracefulness,  wi^ 
their  bushy  hair,  large  eyes,  fine  fisatures^  and  good  teeth,  as  the  mar- 
yellons  scenery  by  whic^  they  are  surrounded. 

At  the  feudal  fortress  of  Ch^teaubrun,  now  in  rat%  are  to  be  seen  in 
an  old  dungeon,  tower  or  keep  the  ^  oubliettes"  which  Michelet  depicts 
with  such  jiBt  and  indignafit  apipreciatioii  of  their  horrors,  and  to  vvhieh 
those  who  w^re  accused  of  being  Huguenots  or  sorcerers  were  consigned. 
^^Lasciate  ogni  speranzaP*  eadatms  our  Parisian  (the  quotation  is  £ar 
from  possessing  the  attribute  of  novelty),  when  conmoitted  to  an  oubliette* 
The  oubliette  has  no  steps  or  staircase.  A  staircase  is  hope.  Who  goes 
dowa  may  one  day  go  up  again.  But  an  oubliette  is  a  well  into  which 
the  ytctim  was  lowered  by  a  rope,  and  into  which  a  small  amount  of 
coarse  Ibod  was  east  from  day  to  day  firom.  above.  There  was  ao  stair- 
ease  and  no  hope  I 

What  literary  resources  the  modem  Parisian  has  at  his  command  when 
<m  his  travels  I  Arrived  at  Issondon,  our  tourist  re-perused,  he  tells  us, 
BaJaac's  ^^Un  Menage  de  Gar9o%"  and  put  up  at  the  Cabaret  de  la 
Cognette,  at  which  the  Chevaliers  de  la  D^soBuvrance  met  to  concoct 
their  nocturnal  enterprises.  Nay,  he  even  slept  in  the  room,  papered 
with  the  adventures  of  Telemachus,  just  as  Balzac  described  it.  Next 
day  he  visited  the  little  chateau  of  Frapesle,  where  the  same  romancer 
wrote  his  *^  Lys  dans  la  Vallee."  The  ^'  petit  chateau"  belonged  at  that 
time  to  Madame  Csurraud,  a  relation  of  Balaac's,  and  she  kindly  under- 
took to  superintend  his  correspondence  (answer  his  love-lettersy  we  axe 
told,  in  BcMilevard  style),  so  as  to  leave  more  leisure  to  the  author  for  his 
work.  Now,  this  is  not  fair^  for  Madame  Carraud  is,  according  to  Mon- 
sieur DesehaneFs  own  showing,  aa  excellent  woman,  rural  doct(»r  and 
schoolmistress  never  oeasing  to  do  good  in  snnuner  or  in  winter.  She 
has  also  penned  books  for  children  oi  such  steriing  goodness^  that  one-~ 
'^La  Petite  Jeanne  ou  le  Devoir" — was  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and 
Hacbetie  disposed  of  eighty-five  thousand  copies  of  the  work.  The  same 
house  S(Ad  eighty-seven  thousand  copies  of  ''Maurice  ou  le  TravaiL** 
There  are  nothing  like  school-books  for  selling.  There  are  so  many 
^ildren^  and  then,  agaan,  so  many  people  remain  children  after  they  are 
grown  up,  that  such  books  have  double  chanceSb  Madame  Carraud  had 
a  most  characteristic  letter  of  Balzac's  ta  her  possession,  in  which  he 
complains,  as  usual,  of  the  chronic  disorder  of  hia  finances.  The  expend 
diture  normal^  the  reeeipte  abnormal — like  comets.  Yet  is-  he  fat,  he 
says^  as  '^  le  plus  vrai  pourtraict  de  moine  qui  onques  ait  ^te  vu  depois 
Textr^me  heure  des  eoixveBta."  He  is  melancholy^  he  saysy  because  he 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  sex  has  not  one  to  comfort  him ;  ,and  then, 
m.  another  breath,,  he  declares  that  he  does  not  know  Madame  de  Saint 
S.,  whom  Bome  have  insinuated  he  is  too  intimate  with*  '*  Le  M^decin 
de  Campagne"  had,  he  si^s,  cost  him  more  troufafe  than  any  of  his  pre- 
vioas  works,  for  he  wished  to  equal  the  simple  beauty  d  the  Gospel,  to 
anrpass  the  ^'  Viear  of  WakefieM,"  and  to  put  in  action  the  '^Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ'^     He  then  concludes  by  requesting  that  a  service  of  poree- 
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Iftin  the  kind  lady  had  promised  him  should  he  forwfirded  soon,  as  he 
was  about  to  give  a  dinner-party.  The  cups,  he  says,  must  be  in  the 
form  of  a  ''pot  de  nuit,  elegante,  pure"— -which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  analogy — ^and  the  dessert-plates  must  have  on  them  a  Gothic 
H.  B. 

If,  says  Monsieur  Emile  Deschanel,  we  had  only  this  letter  of  Balzac's, 
it  would  suffice  to  depict  the  man  to  the  life,  from  foot  to  head,  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally ! 

The  cathedral  of  Bourges  has  five  front  arches,  which,  seen  obliquely, 
look  like  a  forest  with  branches  of  stone  and  leaves  of  painted  glass. 
The  main  entrance  is  a  whole  poem  in  stone,  representing  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  Some  of  the  presiding  demons  are  wondrous.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  demon  of  luxury,  with  wings  behind  that  are  not  fixed 
either  to  the  shoulders  or  to  the  heels,  and  which  has  four  devouring 
mouths ->  one  at  the  head,  two  att  the  breast,  and  the  third  much  lower 
down.  Unlike  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  the  whole  scene,  though 
frightful,  is  by  no  means  melancholy.  The  demons,  who  combine  the 
functions  of  gendarmes  and  executioners,  seem  to  be  rejoicing  in  the 
tortures  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  inflict,  and  the  whole  has  more  of 
the  Danse  Macabre  in  it  than  of  spiritual  teaching.  Nor  are  the  painted 
windows  the  least  beautiful  part  of  that  Bible  in  stone,  which  is  called 
Saint  Stephen  of  Bourges.  The  interior  is  austere  in  its  simplicity,  and 
our  Parisian  had  the  good  taste  to  prefer  that  simple  grandeur  to  the 
Byzantine  ''  bariolage,''  as  he  calls  it,  in  vogue  in  Paris.  The  mausoleum 
of  the  Dukes  of  Berry  is  in  the  crypt  below,  and  Monsieur  Deschanel 
assures  us  that  he  heard  on  a  former  occasion — in  1843 — a  woman,  "  the 
glory  of  Berry,"  publicly  and  grossly  insulted,  from  a  pulpit  which  should 
have  been  devoted  to  expounding  the  Gospel. 

If  the  cathedral  of  Bourges  is  grandiose,  the  house  of  Jacques  Coeur 
is  in  its  own  way  both  handsome  and  picturesque.  It  is  now  a  "  palais 
de  justice."  So  it  is  with  the  house  of  the  jurisconsult  Cujas,  who  not 
only  educated  a  whole  host  of  children,  but  helped  to  set  them  up  in  the 
world.  The  place  is  now  the  gendarmerie.  Everywhere  now  in  France 
force  takes  the  place  of  right.  '*  But,"  inquires  our  Parisian  in  his 
meditative  travels,  ''have  they  not  recently  discovered  that  force  and 
right  are  the  same  thing,  and  that,  after  all,  the  force  ^of  right  reduces 
itself  to  the  right  of  force?  As  to  myself,  all  I  can  say  is,  long  live  the 
paradoxes  by  which  such  useful  discoveries  are  made,  and  which  enable  us 
to  play  such  antics  with  our  common  sense !" 

The  house  of  the  "  Sisters  Blue"  is  a  little  gem  of  architecture.  Stair- 
cases, chimney-pieces,  ceilings,  everything  is  richly  and  exquisitely  deco- 
rated. Our  Parisian  was  shown  the  nouse  by  one  of  the  sisters,  but  having 
detected  on  the  ceiling  of  the  oratory,  right  in  front  of  the  altar,  a 
handsome  boy  doing  something  in  a  wooden  shoe,  he  says  the  ''  Sister 
Blue"  blushed  and  withdrew.  Louis  XI.  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
this  house ;  his  memory  is,  therefore,  upheld  there,  somewhat  in  the  sense 
of  what  his  historian,  Philip  of  Commines,  wrote  of  one  Galeas — "  a  great 
and  bad  tyrant,  but  honourable."  Bourges,  with  all  its  fine  old  mediaeval 
relics,  is  a  sleeping  beauty,  redolent  of  lethargy  and  ennui.  In  these  pro- 
vincial towns  of  France,  go  in  the  year  1800,  in  1825,  and  1850,  andyoa 
will  find  the  same  things  in  the  same  places,  even  to  the  beggar  at  the 
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cliardh*door,  who,  like  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  never  dies.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive,  withoat  having  contemplated  it,  to  what  extent  some  of 
these  great  towns  are  deserted.  There  are  streets — take,  for  example, 
those  of  the  *'  Grosse  Arm6e"  and  that  of  the  "  Petite  Arm6e" — and  we 
know  their  conn.terparts  in  certain  Rues  des  Cannoniers,  de  Chasseurs,  de 
Tambour  Major — always  martial,  except  when  sainted — in  many  a  town 
of  France — which  date  from  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  and  remain  in  the 
present  day  just  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  that  king.  Long  white 
walls,  with  sharp  paving-stones  below,  grass  growing  between — the  very 
atmosphere — not  over-sweet — pervaded  by  a  deathlike  stillness. 

Our  tourist  rejoiced  in  his  emancipation  from  the  city  of  dulness,  and 
in  exchanging  its  melancholy  streets  for  the  smiling  open  country  of  the 
Bourbonnais  and  the  Nivemais,  by  which  he  took  his  way  to  Lyons.  The 
white  Charolaise  race  of  oxen  that  fatten  on  the  rich  meadows  of  the 
Allier  are  compared,  in  his  high  spirits,  to  the  oxen  of  the  sun,  impiously 
destroyed  by  the  famishing  companions  of  Ulysses.  ''  There,  sacred  to 
the  radiant  god  of  day,  graze  theyatr  herds,"  writes  Homer  ;  and  farther 
on  he  says,  <^Holy  the  flocks,  and  dreadful  is  the  god !"  But  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  speaks  of  them  as  being  positively  white. 

In  front  of  a  park  was  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  ''  Le  public  est* 
prevenu  qu'il  y  a  des  pieges  a  loups."  "  Poor  public !"  says  our  tourist  j 
'Hhis  gentleman,  in  addressing  the  whole  public  as  trespassers,  poachers, 
or  thieves,  might  just  as  well  have  written,  *  H6 !  tag  de  voleurs,  halte-la ! 
garde  k  vous !' "  Perhaps,  however,  the  lordly  proprietor  did  not  mean  to 
be  so  comprehensively  malicious.     He  is  rich  ;  he  cannot  be  everything. 

Green  slopes,  dotted  with  villas,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sa6ne  and  the 
Rhdne,  herald  the  approach  to  Lyons,  with  its  frightful  and  dirty  old 
city,  and  its  new  quarter  not  much  better.  Our  tourist  is  in  ecstasies, 
however,  with  the  Montague  de  Fourviere.  Its  staircase  is  compared  to 
the  ladder  of  Jacob  trod  by  angels.  When  we  were  there,  we  saw  a 
g^oup  of  padded  officers  flirting  with  two  Lyonnaises  seated  on  chairs,  and 
pretending  to  be  working.  They  were  certainly  not  angels.  Our  Pari- 
sian was,  however,  himself  astounded  at  the  objects  of  superstition  and 
idolatry  displayed  on  that  mount.  An  Englishman,  who  he  says  happened 
to  be  there  (who  ever  went  to  see  a  sight  on  the  Continent  and  did  not 
find  an  Englishman  there  ?),  was  perfectly  taken  aback  ;  and  he  adds,  I 
was  obliged  to  agree  with  him,  that  human  idiocy  has  depths  that  are 
unfathomable. 

Grenoble,  with  its  Grande  Chartreuse,  as  renowned  for  its  liqueur  as 
its  piety,  is  "  de  rigeur"  from  Lyons.  The  site  of  this  renowned  monas- 
tery is,  from  its  savage  wildness,  designated  the  "  Desert."  Over  the 
gateway  is  the  following  inscription:  '^Aula  provinciarum  Gallias." 
Our  Parisian  was  received  in  a  spacious  hall  lit  up  by  seven  windows, 
with  the  old-fashioned  lozenge  panes  set  in  lead.  The  great  beams  that 
crossed  the  ceiling  as  well  as  the  walls  of  this  hall,  were  blackened  with 
the  smoke  of  years.  No  meat  is  allowed  in  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  so 
our  tourist  had  fain  to  sup  upon  potatoes,  omelettes,  haricots,  pears,  and 
nuts.  To  this  was  added  a  "  petit  verre"  of  the  liqueur,  which  is,  we  are 
told,  distilled  from  the  resinous  pulp  of  the  flr-leaf.  Supper  over,  the 
hour  for  nocturnal  prayer  may  be  awaited  by  the  fireside,  or  repose  may 
be  rather  sought  for,  than  obtained,  in  a  box  like  a  coffin.     Our  tourist 
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piefeired  the  latter  altemati've,  but  was  quickly  aroused  by  a  plentiful 
aspersion  of  holy  water,  llie  midnigbt  8er?ice  is  begun  ia  the  dark. 
There  is  ia  the  whole  chapel  only  one  flickering  little  lamp,  except  the 
dark  lanterns  which  die  monks  bring  with  them,  as  they  glide  in,  in  ^e 
obscurity,  one  by  one.  After  all  these  shadows  have  taken  their  places 
by  the  side  of  the  choir  there  is  a  brief  and  solemn  stleDoe,  only  broken 
by  the  sound  of  the  monks  prostrating  themselves  before  the  altar.  This 
II  saddenly  interrupted  by  a  grand  ehoms : 

Deus,  in  adjatorium  meum  intende ! 

by  the  dark  lanterns  being  opened,  the  wax-tapers  lighted,  and  the  whole 
chapel  illuminated,  the  monks  now  first  appearing  in  their  white  robes, 
occupying  each  hia  separate  stall.  Devotions,  are  prolonged  till  two  in 
the  morning,  after  which  the  weary  tourist  is  once  more  allowed  to  seek 
lepoae  in  his  ooffin-like  bed.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  industry  cherished 
by  piety,  the  hospitality,  and  charity  of  the  worthy  monks.  The  Char- 
tranx  do  not  precisely  correspond  enthor  to  the  idle,  the  begging,  or  the 
persecuting  oiders  of  olden  times :  they  live  in  days  when  such  things  are 
no  longer  tolerated,  so  they  promote  instead  cultivation  and  all  branches 
of  ag^cultural  industry ;  a  long  range  of  buildings  are  inhabited  by 
workmen  and  manufactures,  producing  their  own  shoes,  stockings,  aiul 
dothing.  The  villagers,  cottagers,  and  farmers,  are  supported  in  sick- 
ness and  sorrow ;  and  the  "  Desert"  Suffices  in  all  things  £ot  itself. 

From  Dauphiny  our  tourist  wended  his  way  into  Savoy,  and  from  the 
Chartreuse  he  proceeded  direct  to  the  *'  Charmettes."  The  cottage  so 
designated  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Chambe]y,and  Rousseau  spent 
a  few  c£  the  happiest  of  his  clouded  days  at  this  spot,  in  company  with 
Madame  de  Warens.  ''  I  was  transported,"  the  sophistical  philosopher 
UTiftes  in  his  "  Confessions,"  '*  the  first  day  that  we  spent  there.  '  Oh, 
mamma !'  I  said  to  that  dear  friend,  as  I  embraced  her  and  covered  h^ 
with  tears  of  tenderness  and  joy,  '  this  abode  is  the  home  of  happiness 
and  innocence !'  " 

^'  Innooenee  1"  echoes  the  Barisian ;  *'  who  would  not  be  innocent  after 
that  fashion  ?"  And  he  adds,  it  was  but  a  very  poor  oottnge  to  be  in 
ecstasies  about — small  and  low,  with  a  moss-covered  thatch.  In  Madame 
de  Warens's  room  were  a  <^air  and  a  mirror ;  in  Rousseau's,  a  rickety 
old  piano,  fierault  de  SecheUes,  commissioner  of  the  Convention  In  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc  in  1792,  had  a  commemorative  and  poetic  in- 
scription engraved  on  the  hut,  supposed  to  have  been  contributed  by 
Madame  d'Elpinay,  the  same  lady  that  Rousseau  likewise  describes  in  hu 
^  Confessions"  as  sending  him  a  petticoat  of  English  flannel  wherewith 
to  make  a  waistcoat,  and  which  he  ardently  embraced  because  "  she  had 
worn  it  previously  !"  The  note  that  accompanied  the  gift  is,  however, 
preserved  in  Madame  d'Epinay's  Memoirs,  and  it  speaks  plainly  of  *'  un 
petit  baril  de  sel,  un  rideau  pour  Madame  le  Yasseur  et  un  ootiUon  tout 
neuf  a  moi  (que  je  n'ai  pas  port^,  au  moins !)  d'une  flanelle  de  sole,  tr^- 
propre  a  lui  en  £ure  un,  on  k  vous-ln^me  un  bon  g^t."  Monsieur 
Deschanel  agrees  with  Lamartine  ^t  Rousseau  committed  a  breach  of 
faith  in  naming  Madame  de  Warens  in  his  "  Confessions,"  but  he  does 
not  think  that  he  has  calumniated  her.  Such  a  temperam^it  and  such  a 
character  as  Rousseau  has  depicted,  appear  to  him  to  have  been  founded 
on  truth. 
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Chambery  led  to  Cfatmouny.  Prom  Aliwrtville  to  Sattanehes  ilie  road 
is  Irardered  hy  mpple-trees,  sod  two  young  EDglishmen,  seated  on  the 
imperial,  terrified  the  more  sedate  occupants  of  the  interior  by  shouting 
out  ^*  fiats !  hats !"  Eecestrie  insolars !  all  tiie  bad  jokes  of  every 
eottotiy  are  fathered  upon  them.  From  Salknches  to  Ghamouny  the 
journey. is  performed  in  one-sided  cars;  it  is  said,  to  facilitate  a  view  of 
the  scenery,  and  so  effectually  is  this  result  brought  about,  that  an 
Englishman  is  said  to  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  Lake  of  Genera  with* 
out  having  ever  seen  its  waters,     fie  was  seated  with  his  back  to  it. 

At  Chunouny  our  tourist  saw  the  relics  of  the  three  guides  lost  in 
1620.  A  fi^te  was  ako  held  to  celebrate  the  triumphant  return  of  a 
Frenchman  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Monsieur  Deschanel  pro- 
vided himself  here  wiih  an  alpenstock,  in  order  lliat  he  might  not  dis- 
appear down  a  crevasse,  like  a  letter  put  into  a  post-box.  On  his  way  up 
the  Moatani*Vert  he  visited  the  fountain  of  Caillet,  the  scene  of  the 
opening  ^apter  in  florian's  pretty  novel,  called  "Olaudine,  nonvelle 
Savoyarde."  Half  a  dosen  Claudines  were  there  offering  strawberries, 
milk,  and  flowers.  The  milk,  we  are  told,  has  not  yet  been  adulterated 
by  connexion  with  France.  A  farther  walk  led  to  the  petrified  sea  called 
the  '^  Mer  de  Glace,''  and  the  great  yaulted  ice^ave  called  the  sources  of 
the  Arveiron.  This  firiry  grotto  is  adorned  with  the  most  marveUoos 
stalactites.  It  was  there,  our  Parisian  says,  he  first  undonstood  Schelling's 
assertion,  that  ^'crystallisation  is  an  nnconsoious  thought,"  which  re- 
minded him  of  a  similar  profound  remark  of  Buffbn's,  that  *^  a  vegetable 
is  an  animal  asleep,"  and  of  a  still  more  recent  and  equally  philosophieid 
remark  of  Michelet's,  ^^a  dog  is  a  candidate  for  humanit}f."  Such,  he 
says,  is  '*  the  scale  of  being ;"  we  may  add,  playfully  rendered  by  a  paradox, 
a  negative,  and  an  illusion. 

M.  Felix  des  Fortes,  prefect  of  the  '' Department  dn  Leman"  in  the 
time  of  die  French  Republic,  had  a  little  temple  and  asyhim  erected  on 
the  '*  Mer  de  Glace,"  with  the  iwcription,  ^'  A  la  Nature !"  Our  tourist 
16  indignant  that  die  sublime  idea  that  it  r^resented  should  have  been 
ignored,  and  the  temple  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  But  would  it  not  have 
been  more  philosophical,  if  not  more  sublime,  to  have  dedicated  it  to  the 
God  of  Nature  ?  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  write  from  London  and 
Paris  to  secure  the  best  guides.  The  French  have  methodised  this,  like 
everything  else,  and  the  guides  and  mules  must  now  be  taken  iu  their 
turn,  good  or  bad.  There  is  one  comfort  that  Art.  34  of  the  ''  Begula- 
*  tions"  provides  that  ''if  a  mistake* in  the  way  shall  have  caused  the  loss 
of  the  traveller,  always  excepting  in  case  of  a  storm,  he  shall  be  erased 
from  the  list."  Who  will  be  erased  ?  The  traveller  ?  No,  the  guide. 
The  traveller  is  erased  from  die  number  of  the  living,  the  guide  from  the 
Ibt  of  incapables.  The  walk  over  the  <*  Mier  de  Gkoe''  appears  to  have 
been  pleasant  enough.  The  first  guide  had  snow  up  to  his  ankles,  the 
second  who  followed  up  to  his  calves,  the  third  up  to  his  knees,  and  so 
on,  till  traveller  No.  1  had  snow-shoes ;  No.  2,  snow-gaiters ;  No.  3, 
snow-boots  k  la  gendarme;  and  No.  4,  k  Ia  postilion.  The  eternal 
"  dejeuner"  at  die  Jardin  was  also  passably  lively,  but  all  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  radiation.  This  reminded  our  tourist  of  a  visit 
he  once  made  to  the  baths  of  Loueche.  Heated,  dusty,  and  £atigued, 
he  took  a  bath  to  refresh  himself.     The  superintendent  asked  him  if  he 
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was  going  to  stay.  "  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  Why  so  ?"  **  Because  if 
not  a  hath  is  useless.''  **  But  why  so  ?  I  was  hot  and  weary."  ''  But  in 
most  persons  it  takes  a  week  to  bring  on  the  salutary  eruption.  But 
perhaps  in  your  case  the  water  may  prove  more  quickly  efficacious." 
"  What  for  ?"  "  For  the  eruption  !"  «  For  the  eruption  !"  exclaimed 
the  terrified  tourist ;  and,  throwing  off  the  dirty  blouse  in  which  he  was 
enveloped,  he  hastened  away  from  the  place.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards he  had  been  exposed  to  the  snow  sun  of  the  "  Mer  de  Glace,"  and 
the  usual  effects  manifested  themselves.  He  naturally  attributed  these 
to  the  effects  of  the  Piscina  of  Lou^ehe,  and  he  was  not  at  his  ease  till 
he  had  regained  his  own  dear  France  and  consulted  the  faculty  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  desquamatory  process. 

A  storm  on  the  descent  sufficed  to  swell  the  turbulent  Arve,  so  that 
there  was  no  getting  to  Chamouny.  Our  tourist  had  ^n  to  sleep  in  a 
ch&let  at  the  foot  of  the  MontanttVert.  Like  most  of  the  uninitiated,  he 
objected  to  the  bed  and  coverlid  of  feathers.  But,  left  to  himself,  he 
found  that  the  mattress  was  like  Savoy,  all  mountains  and  valleys.  He 
envied  Enceladus;  he  was  under  a  mountain,  but  at  least  he  laid  flat.  He 
was  upon  a  whole  chain  of  mountains.  He  also  soon  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  getting  very  cold.  Again  he  envied  the  son  of  Titan, 
for  he  was  under  Etna.  The  upshot  was,  that  he  had  to  get  out  in  the 
dark  for  the  feather-bed,  and  an  hour  afterwards  for  the  counterpane. 

Starting  by  the  Col  de  Balme,  our  tourist  met — an  avalanche,  the 
reader  will  say — not  at  all,  a  worthy  abb^  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that, 
being  chaplain  on  board  ship,  he  exhorted  the  crew  to  the  combat  by 
telling  them*  that  there  was  no  paradise  for  cowards.  Stendhal,  in  his 
account  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  gives  some  specimens  of  military 
eloquence  that  are  still  more  remarkable — positively  ridiculous— only,  un- 
fortunately, untranslatable. 

The  Bois  Magnin,  the  Salvatoresque  portion  of  the  Col  de  Balme,  is 
succeeded  by  the  Val  de  Trient,  in  which  the  two  routes,  that  by  the 
Col  and  that  by  the  T^te-Noire,  meet.  Together  they  pass  over  the 
Forclaz  into  the  Valais,  and  here  a  gendarme  asking  for  passports,  rising 
up  between  the  tourist  and  the  prospect,  mars  the  latter  considerably. 
'^  Un  brigadier  est  une  rose,"  says  the  song;  but  who  cares  for  roses 
among  Alpine  rhododendrons  ? 

It  is  pleasant,  after  all,  after  a  few  days  of  Alpine  mountaineering,  to 
lay  the  alpenstock  by  one's  side  in  a  cozy  railway  carriage,  and  to  be  able 
to  say  to  it,  "  Dear  fnend,  we  will  both  rest  ourselves  awhile,  and  let  the  ' 
locomotive  do  the  work  for  us."  So  \\  is  that  the  tourist  now  speeds 
from  Martigpiy  to  Geneva  around  that  lake  so  beloved  by  literary  men 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions — ^Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Gibbon  and  Byron, 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Michelet  A  pleasant  trip  it  is,  too,  by  the  Fisse 
Vache  and  the  chasm  of  St  Maurice,  sung  by  Childe  Harold ;  Bex,  with 
its  spa,  the  home  of  the  immortal  Haller,  and  an  inscription  in  honour 
of  Caligula,  who  had  better  have  been  buried  under  its  ruins  ;  Yvorne,  a 
curious  version  of  Hybemum  (GtJba's  winter-quarters),  with  excellent 
white  white,  out  of  which  the  Swiss  manufacture  th^  champagne  ;  and, 
lastly,  Villeneuve,  from  whence  we  first  contemplate  the  lake.  Madame 
Dora  d'lstria,  in  her  pretty  book  '<  Au  Bord  des  Lacs  Helvetiques,"  re- 
marks, with  no  small  amount  of  truth,  that  Byron,  notwithstanding  the 
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power  of  his  genius,  is  but  a  common-place  depicter  of  the  splendours  of 
nature  ;  he  contents  himself  with  the  most  vague  terms,  and  all  that  he 
says  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  wt>uld  apply  itself  just  as  well  to  that  of  the 
Four  Cantons.  A  poet  is  not  always  either  a  naturalist  or  a  geographer, 
although  such  is  sometimes  the  case  ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  minuteness  of  observation,  and  the  spirit  of  analysis  that  is  essential 
to  the  scientific  mind,  is  fatal  to  that  brilliant  vagueness  which  consti*- 
tutes  the  essence  of  poetry.  According  to  Madame  Dora  d'Istria,  the 
lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  is  green,  that  of  Geneva  is  blue — ever  of  a 
splendid  blue.  There  is  certainly  a  difference,  but  it  imports  not  to 
poetry  :  the  latter  concerns  itself  more  with  the  glorious  reminiscences  of 
the  place.  Byron,  to  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  great  indifference,  pro- 
bably, if  the  waters  were  green  or  blue,  could  still  lament  that  the  monks 
of  St.  Bernard  had  levelled  "  The  Bosquets  de  Julie"  to  obtain  a  gallon 
more  wine,  and  that  the  rocks  of  Meillerie,  which  sheltered  De  Saint 
Freux  and  Madame  de  Wolmar,  had  been  blasted  to  make  way  for  a 
road.  Yet  Byron  himself  admits  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Bonnivard  when  he  wrote  his  "Prisoner  of  Chillon" — that 
Bounivard  who,  as  the  amiable,  lettered,  scholarly,  and  patriotic  prior  of 
Saint  Victor,  played  the  same  part  in  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in 
Geneva  that  Erasmus  did  in  that  of  the  Great  Reformation,  and  whose 
persecutions  by  the  miserable  prince-bishop  we  have  only  lately  depicted 
from  the  burning  pages  of  D'Aubigne.  The  sympathy  excited  by  the 
idea  of  such  a  man  immured  in  the  oubliettes  of  Chiilon  would  have  been 
far  deeper  than  even  genius  could  excite  for  an  imaginary  sufferer. 

After  Chiilon  and  Clarens,  the  one  vrith  a  prison,  the  other  with  a 
bosquet,  comes  Vevey,  where  Rousseau  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Made- 
moiselle Wulson,  his  first  love,  and  where  was  bom  Madame  de  Warens, 
his  happiest  reminiscence !  This  extremity  of  the  lake  has  one  of  the 
most  favoured  climates  in  Europe.  Whilst  London  has,  upon  an  average, 
178  rainy  days  in  the  year,  Paris  152,  Rome  117,  Pau  109,  Florence 
103,  Montpellier  80,  Vevey  has  only  72.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
Marseilles,  Cannes,  Nice,  and  Hyeres,  have  an  average  of  only  55. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Ryffthal,  whose  soil,  supported  by  rock  terraces, 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Evian  in  boats — 

Mitis  in  apricis  coquitur  vindemia  saxis — 

are  protected  all  the  way  to  Lausanne  by  a  chain  of  hills  from  the  north 
winds.  The  wine  is,  therefore,  good,  and  is,  with  the  game  and  fish  of 
the  neighbourhood,  regretted  by  Brillat  Savarin,  who  exclaims,  "  What 
good  dinners  did  we  consume  in  those  days  at  Lausanne  at  the  *'  Lion 
d' Argent/'  and  that  for  fifteen  batz"  (about  Is.  lO^d.).  The  «*Lion 
d' Argent"  is,  alas !  now  the  "  Lion  d'Or,"  thanks  to  the  extravagance  of 
tourists.  There  is  no  other  locality  of  the  same  size  with  so  many  lite- 
rary reminiscences  as  this  city  on  the  lake.  Here  it  was  that  Gibbon 
loved  Mademoiselle  Curchod,  afterwards  Madame  Necker,  and  the  mother 
of  Madame  de  Stael — proof  enough  that  she  was  worthy  even  of  the 
historian  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall."  It  was  herd  that  the  dyspeptic 
sceptic,  Voltaire,  complained  that  he  had  no  stomach  to  enjoy  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery;  yet,  another  day,  would 
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write,  "  We  deyouT  cocks  of  the  wood,  grouse,  and  trouts  of  twenty 
pounds;  are  we  not  to  be  pitied?"  Here  it  is  that  also  dwelt  Cellini, 
the  two  De  Maistres,  Fox,  Madame  de  Charriere,  B.  Constant,  Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine,  Adam  Mickiewicz,  Sainte-Beave,  and  Yictxnr  Hugo. 
Lausanne  has,  however,  a  literary  rival  in  Coppet,  whose  pointed  roofs 
peer  from  out  of  a  grove  of  poplars  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  lake. 
Here  it  was  that  Bayle  tutored  the  young  lords  of  Dohna,  and  here  it 
was  that  the  exiled  of  Napoleon — Madame  de  Stael — held-  her  court, 
attended  by  Schlegel,  Sismondi,  Chateaubriand,  B«  Constant,  Meadamei 
de  Chairiere,  R^camier,  and  a  whole  host  of  others.  Here  it  was,  also, 
that  Byron  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  hame  earned  the  rebuke,  of  the 
hostess— to  whieh,  he  says,  he  made  a  low  bow,  in  sign  of  departure. 

But  of  all  the  spectacles  on  Lake  Leman,  none,  not  even  Lausanne, 
with  its  vast  expanse  of  waters,  backed  by  wooded  mountains,  over  which 
peer  the  eternal  snows  of  the  King  of  the  Alps,  can  compare  with  that 
city  of  glorious  memory,  Geneva,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Rhdne.  At  Yille* 
nauve  the  river  enters  the  lake  of  a  muddy  or  yellowish  tint;  it  issues 
forth  from  it  as  blue  and  as  limpid  as  the  lake  itself.  It  is  the  lake  turned 
into  a  river.  Our  tourist  antidpated  Geneva,  however,  by  a  trip  to 
Femey;  Voltaire  is  with  him  the  apostle  of  reason,  liberty,  and  justice. 
He  visited  the  ch4teau  inhabited  by  one  who  has  been  called  '^  the  Idng 
of  common  minds,"  and  the  temple  in  which  Arsene  Houssaye  says  is  in* 
scribed  an  impertinence:  '^Deo  erexit  Volture,  mdcclxi."  But  our 
tourist  views  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  He  quotes  Voltaire  himself 
as  explaining  that  his  was  the  only  temple  in  the  world  erected  in  honour 
of  the  Creator.  "  England,"  he  said,  ^^  has  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Paul,  France  to  Sainte  Genevieve,  not  one  to  the  Creator."  Is  it  imp^r- 
tinent,  asks  Monsieur  Deschanel,  of  a  Christian  to  worship  the  Father— 
if  so,  it  will  possibly  one  day  be  declared  impious.  The  Father  is  as  it 
were  forgotten  in  the  Son,  or  absorbed  in  the  Trinity.  Even  in  the 
Anglican  Church  the  congregation  all  bow  reverentially  at  the  motion 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  Creed,  but  the  name  of  the  Father  is  passed  over 
irreverentially.  But  that  which  is  inexcusable  in  Christians  is  to  be  ex- 
cused to  a  certain  extent  in  Voltaire  and  Rousseau ;  they  were  professed 
Deists,  and  it  was  as  such  that  they  were  denounced  as  ''Demons clothed 
in  flesh." 

Geneva  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  divided  into  an  old  city  and  a  new  city. 
Old  Geneva,  a  glocmiy  labyrinth,  is  described  by  our  tourist  as  being  still 
the  austere  city  of  Calvin,  into  which  the  sun  could  rarely  find  its  way, 
and  which  was  oaly  lit  up  at  intervals  by  the  fatal  flames  of  proselytising 
fagots.  The  gloomy  fierceness  of  the  sixteenth  century  seems  still  to 
reig^  in  these  black  and  massive  houses.  One  breathes  there  the  very 
atmosphere  of  fanaticism.  These  tortuous  streets,  these  obscure  passages, 
form  an  inextricable  network,  and  resemble  the  plot  of  a  theological  con- 
troversy. Monsieur  Deschanel,  when  exiled  from  Paris,  had  a  professor- 
ship ofl'ered  to  him  at  Lausanne,  but  he  preferred  Brussels,  the  metropolis 
of  another  hospitable  and  liberal  country.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
intellectual  movemetit  in  Switzerland  is  most  remarkable.  He  has  reason 
to  do  so,  having  been  offered  a  chair,  in  the  place  of  that  which  his 
liberal  opinions  lost  him  in  the  metropolis  of  France.     The  house  that 
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interested  him  most  at  Genera  was  that  in  which  was  horn  Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau ;  the  houses  that  would  have  interested  us  most  in  that  old  city 
would  have  been  those  tenanted  by  the  Huguenots  of  old,  and  their 
enemies  the  Mamluks.  At  Neofchsitel  it  was  Rousseau  again — Rousseau 
everywhere.  Nenfch&tel  possesses  some  of  his  inedited  manuscripts— 
'*  inappreciable  treasures,"  our  tourist  designates  them. 

Curious  it  is  that  a  Frenchman  cannot  ascend  the  old' Mens  Rigidns— 
the  Righi  of  the  present  day— without  an  adventure.  Monsieur  Des- 
barroles — the  Anglophobist  who  travelled  at  three  francs  a  day — set  the 
example.  Monsieur  Descbanel  follows  it.  He  met  a  college  ehum  ia 
the  ascent,  and  the  two  passed  a  young  lady  on  horseback,  accompanied 
by  an  aged  man  in  a  chair.  In  a  moment  we  are  transported  to  the 
^  Italiens,"  with  Alboni  in  the  ^  Barbier ;"  and  thence  to  an  hotel  in  the 
Quartier  Beaujon,  all  a  propos  of  the  lady  on  horseback.  True,  that  after 
watching  the  sun  disappear  behind  the  black  mais  of  Mount  Pilate,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  persons  sat  down  to  supper  on  the  Ri^i-Kulm ; 
true,  that  some  went  to  watch  the  moon  rising  behind  the  glaciers;  and 
equally  true,  that  some  got  up  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  out  of  the  icy 
peaks  of  the  Bernese  Alps  ;  but  our  Parisians  divided  their  duties,  one 
attended  upon  Diana,  the  other  upon  Apollo,  but  both  seem  to  have  been 
solely  wrapt  up  in  the  denouement  of  the  drama  which  beg^n  at  the 
'*  Italiens,*'  was  interrupted  in  the  Quartier  Beaujon,  and  was  brought  to 
a  conclusion  on  the  summit  of  the  Righi ! 

Our  touiist  found  on  hb  way  back  that  the  Vosges  were  fine  even  after 
Switzeriand.  To  speak  correctly,  he  says,  Switiserladd  and  Savoy  are 
beautiful ;  the  Vosges  are  charming.  Surely  the  beautiful  must  always 
charm  ?  But  the  landscapes  of  the  Vosges,  he  explains,  are  more  pro- 
portioned to  man  than  the  grandiose  and  terrible  beauties  of  the  Helvetic 
and  Savoyard  Alps.  From  a  lake  near  Plombieres  two  streams  issue 
forth,  one  of  wluch  goes  by  the  Rhine  to  the  German  Ocean,  the  other 
by  the  Rhdne  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  compares  ^em  to  two  brothers 
nursed  in  the  same  cradle,  but  carried  by  different  destinies  to  opposite 
ends  and  to  distant  deaths.  The  flora  of  the  Vosges,  we  are  also  told,  is 
of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  character.  The  traveller  breathes  there 
that  balsamic  atmosphere  of  the  mountains  which  imparts  health,  activity, 
and  spirits.  But  the  traveller  must  be  on  foot  to  feel  that  impulse  com- 
municated by  the  mountain  air,  and  which  is  so  opposed  to  idleness. 
Perhaps,  also,  it  is  from  the  same  cause,  or  still  more  probably  from  its 
Teutonic  elements  of  population,  that  the  Vosges  have  become  the  centre 
of  so  many  branches  of  industry.  Forges,  saw-mills,  manufactures, 
factories,  and  paper-mills,  dot  the  slopes  and  base  of  the  hills,  the  summits 
of  which  are  still  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  old  monasteries  and  of  feudal 
castles.  Above  the  valley  of  Thann,  near  Mulhausen,  is  a  stronghold 
besieged  by  Turenne,  and  one  of  its  towers  lies  prostrate  like  a  colossal 
gun  or  a  gigantic  telescope,  by  which  to  take  a  peep  at  .the  Black  Forest 
— visible  from  that  point.  The  people  call  it  "  Le  Manchot."  There  is 
in  the  same  valley  a  tasteful  Gothic  spire,  attributed  to  the  architect  of 
the  cathedral  of  Strasburg.  But  we  have  read  somewhere  that  the 
builder  of  the  latter  spent  his  whole  life  in  that  great  epic  in  stone. 

In  the  same  valley,  an  excellent  lady,  who,  like  Madame  Carraud  in 
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Berry,  spent  her  life  in  benefiting  others,  had  opened  a  school,  in  which 
some  fifty  young  Alsatian  girls  came  to  learn  to  sew  and  work.  The 
materials  were  furnished,  and  once  a  month  the  results  were  distributed 
in  the  shape  of  clothes.  The  work  was  cheered  by  songs  in  French  and 
in  German.  In  6ummer*time  it  was  carried  on  in  the  garden;  in  winter, 
in  a  spacious  hall  well  warmed.  Nothing,  says  our  tourist,  could  be  more 
charming  or  more  touching.  Unfortunately,  Madame  Risler — ^the  lady 
in  question — perished  quite  recently  of  an  illness  caught  in  attending 
upon  one  of  her  young  pupils.  The  same  family  has  founded  at  Cernay, 
near  Thann,  an  agricultural  school  for  boys  and  girls.  The  little  colony 
is  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Zweifer,  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi. 
Alsatia  is,  according  to  Monsieur  Deschanel,  the  province  of  France  in 
which  the  education  and  the  well-being  of  the  people,  young  and  old,  is 
most  looked  after,  and  that  because  it  adjoins  Switzerland ! 

Hence  our  tourist  n^de  his  way  to  Paris  by  Franche-Comte.  The 
railroad  from  Belfort  to  Besan^on  follows  the  valley  of  the  Doub,  and  is 
replete  with  varied  and  picturesque  scenery.  There  is  Besan9on,  too, 
after  Montbeliard,  with  its  castle  and  tower ;  in  the  bottom  of  a  great 
hollow,  encircled  by  powerful  ramparts,  and  inhabited  by  a  mixed  but 
intellectual  race,  from  among  whom  have  surged  the  Fouriers,  the 
Cuviers,  the  Hugos,  the  Prudhommes,  and  the  Nodiers,  all/'Comtois." 
The  city  is,  however,  overshadowed  by  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
which  speaks,  he  says,  disagreeably  of  the  convent  of  the  past  and  the 
barracks  of  the  present  day,  two  things  much  more  identical  than  is 
generally  imagined.  One  has  half  disappeared ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
both  alike  will  disappear  for  ever  in  the  future.  Then  alone  will  the 
middle  ages  have  finally  expired.  Hoping  for  the  same  great  and  happy 
change  to  the  family  of  men,  however  indistinctly  such  a  future  may 
loom  in  a  far,  far  away  distance,  we  must  leave  our  traveller,  as  with 
pardonable  civicism  he  exclaims,  '^  Vite  I  vite !  a  Paris,  a  Paris !" 
Monsieur  Deschanel  is  a  charming  tourist;  he  has  not  an  ill-natured  word 
to  say  of  any  one — even  of  those  morose  insulars,  whose  presence  so  stirs 
the  gall  of  many  a  travelling  Frenchman — while  he  has  an  eye  for  the 
association  of  places,  as  well  as  one  for  places  themselves,  and  a  sym- 
pathising heart  for  all  that  is  kindly  and  good.  . 
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'  The  origin  of  the  Siamese  language  is  dubious,  but  in  any  case  it  must 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  language.  Like  Chinese,  it  has  many  words 
of  one  syllable,  and  has  the  same  peculiarity  as  the  Anamite  language, 
that  the  same  word  is  accentuated  four  or  five  different  ways,  and  thus 
receives  an  equal  number  of  meanings,  although  the  orthography  remains 
the  same.  Polysyllabic  words  in  the  Siamese  language  are  exotic,  and 
can  be  easily  recognised  as  such.  There  are  three  forms  of  language : 
the  lower,  higher,  and  sacred.  The  first  has  incorporated  the  most  foreign 
words,  while  the  second  has  been  kept  as  free  as  was  possible  from  them. 
The  sacred  language  is  Pali  and  Sanskrit,  though  both  have  been 
changed  in  accordance  with  the  character  and  dialect  of  the  Siamese.  All 
objects  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  country  are  described  in  this 
sacred  language. 

The .  Siamese  language  contains  twenty  vowels  and  diphthongs  and 
forty  consonants.  There  are  five  modes  of  accentuation,  which  are  in- 
timated both  by  a  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  letters  and  by  four  accents. 
The  differences  of  intonation  are  often  scarce  perceptible  by  the  foreigner, 
and  this  renders  it  very  difficult  for  Europeans  to  learn  the  language, 
while  affording  the  Siamese  splendid  opportunities  for  puns  and  playing 
on  words.  The  language  is  rich  in  synonymes,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  religion,  others  for  poetry.  Writing  is  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  letters,  though  angular,  are  fine  specimens  of  caligraphy. 
The  religious  works,  to  which  Siamese  literature  is  nearly  entirely  re- 
stricted, are  written  in  Pali  characters.  The  politeness  of  the  Siamese, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  has  produced  strange  forms  of  speech 
in  the  colloquial  language,  especially  as  regards  titles.  If  a  Siamese,  for 
instance,  is  talking  about  a  child  of  low  rank,  he  calls  it  a  "rat"  or 
"  mouse."  Children  of  the  middle  classes  are  called  "  Mr."  and  "  Miss 
Mouse."  Children  of  officials  are  distinguished  by  "mother"  and 
"  father,"  with  the  addition  of  the  name  or  without  it,  as  "  Mother"  and 
"  Father  Mouse,"  or  "  Rat."  When  conversing  with  a  young  man  he  is 
addressed  as  "  younger  brother,"  while  an  elder  man,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  called  '*  father,"  "  uncle,"  or  "  grandpapa."  Dignitaries  are 
always  called  "  benefactors." 

A  few  poetical  productions  of  the  Siamese  are  not  without  value.  The 
wife  of  an  American  missionary  has  translated  several  of  them,  which 
contain  fine  ideas,  into  English.  If  these  translations  are  faithful,  we 
must  feel  surprised  at  the  genius  that  resides  in  this  so  slightly  cultivated 
nation.  Although  the  Siamese  are  great  admirers  of  theatrical  represen- 
tations, they  posses*  no  national  drama.  Their  plays  are  nearly  all  of 
Chinese  origin,  and  the  performers  are  as  a  rule  Chinese.  Noise  and  bustle, 
dull  and  frequently  lascivious  farce,  quarrelling  and  fighting,  are  the 
principal  components  of  these  representations,  which  enthral  the  audience 
for  a  whole  day.  The  theatre  is  supported  by  government,  and  the 
admission  is  free:  hence  there  is  always  a  very  large  body  of  spectators. 

Music  has  certainly  attained  a  greater  development  in  Siam  than  in  any 
other  Asiatic  country.  This  is  seen  at  once  in  the  large  collection  of 
musical  instruments,  which  nearly  all  produce  most  pleasant  and  harmonious 
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sounds.  Hand-bells,  flutes,  clarionettes,  and  guitars,  are  the  most  common. 
After  sunset  you  can  hardly  find  in  Bangkok  a  respectable  house  in  which 
the  sounds  of  a  concert  or  isolated  instruments  are  not  audible.  It  is  the 
fashion  for  every  well-to-do  Siamese  to  have  a  private  orchestra,  and  the 
king  keeps  thousands  of  muskians,  whom  he  lends  out  on  festal  occasions, 
from  which  music  is  inseparable.  Nearly  all  the  musicians  are  women  or 
girls,  who  generally  handle  their  instrument  with  rare  skill.  The  bella 
are  usually  the  supporters  of  the  melody,  and  have  a  most  agreeable 
sound.  They  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  the  performer  strikes  them 
with  two  padded  wooden  mallets.  An  instrument  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  glass  harmonia,  the  sounding  board  of  which  resembles 
the  shape  of  a  ship's  hull,  and  in  which  twenty-two  tuned  bamboo  staves 
are  substituted  for  the  glass,  takes  the  second  place,  and  is  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  the  bells.  A  third  peculiar  instrument  is  the  Laos  flute. 
It  consists  of  fourteen  flne  bamboo  tubes  of  various  lengths,  arranged 
side  by  side,  and  having  vent  holes,  which  are  closed  with  the  fingers  in 
turn,  in  order  to  modulate  the  sound.  The  air  is  introduced  through  a 
cylindrical  mouthpiece,  into  which  the  tubes  are  fitted.  The  notes  are 
remarkably  sweet  and  agreeable.  Castagnettes,  conical  drums,  and 
guitars,  form  the  chorus.  There  is  no  written  music  in  Siam^  and  every 
tuoe  is  performed  by  ear.  Hence  it  is  the  more  surprising  that  the  ear 
is  not  offended  by  a  single  false  note  daring  a  concerted  piece  that  lasts 
half  an  hour.  The  character  of  the  music  approximates  to  the  European, 
and  the  melodies  are  generally  plaintive  and  frequently  repeated.  Still 
you  hear  them  with  pleasure,  and  they  form  a  most  agreeable  contrast 
with  Chinese  music.  The  difference  is  certainly  very  remarkable  when 
we  take  into  ccmsideration  the  different  civilisation  of  the  two  nations. 
The  Chinese  nientally  stand  higher  than  the  Siamese,  but  their  music^  as 
such,  does  not  deserve  the  appellation.  Dancing  is  Unknown  in  Siam,  and 
the  singing  does  not  please  a  European  ear,  even  though  it  has  not  the 
howling  falsetto  notes  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  is  principally 
restricted  to  recitation.  Usually  the  musical  performances  commence 
with  a  song,  the  last  note  of  winch  the  clarionette  takes  up,  and  the  other 
instruments  gradually  join  in. 

In  painting,  the  Siamese  are  mere  imitators  of  the  Chinese,  but  are 
inferior  to  them.  Their  pictures  are  coarse,  the  figures  unnatural,  and 
there  is  an  utter  absence  of  perspective.  They  appear  to  reserve  all  their 
artistic  skill  for  the  gold-painting  in  the  temples.  Even  though  there  is 
always  a  want  of  true  art  in  the  design,  the  execution  is  extremely  deli- 
cate, and  deserves  admiration.  In  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Siamese  surpass  all  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  temples,  or  watts,  and 
the  royal  palaces,  are  real  masterpieces  of  architecture,  that' display  equal 
Ix^dness  of  conception  and  beauty  of  form,  and  the  more  surprise  us  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  low  scale  of  civilisation  fin  which  the  nation 
generally  stands.  The  style  is  an  effective  mii^ture  of  Indian,  Chinese, 
and — we  are  bound  to  say  it — Gothic.  Bricks  are  the  sole  building  ma- 
terial, and  all  the  edifices  are  covered  with  stucco,  the  ornaments  being 
made  of  the  same  material.  The  mortar  is  composed  of  lime  mixed  with 
sand,  sugar,  and  water,  in  which  bufl^lo-hides  and  special  roots  have  been 
left  to  soak  for  a  long  time.  Through  this  the  cement  acquires  an  ex- 
traordinary firmness,  which  rend^s  it  almost  impossible  to  pull  down  an 
old  walL 
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Great  attention  is  paid  in  Siam  to  the  wood-cutting  art,  in  which  the 
Siamese  haVe  attained  sach  skill  as  to  compete  with  the  Chinese.  They 
also  mannfactore  very  delicate  inlaid  articles,  principally  in  mother-o'- 
pearly  and  their  mosaic,  composed  of  coloured  glass,  which  they  manu- 
fEicture  in  the  country,  and  of  broken  Chinese  porcelain,  deserves  all  re- 
oognition.  Their  fondness  of  ornaments  and  vessels  made  oF  the  precious 
metals  occupies  many  gold  and  silversmiths^  and  there  is  hardly  any 
country  in  which  these  metals  are  more  common  or  more  exposed  to 
view  than  in  Siam.  The  Siamese  are,  hence,  masters  in  gold-beating  and 
gilding.  Tliey  also  work  up  splendidly  copper,  which  is  found  in  their 
ooantry,  though  they  neglect  and  do  not  know  how  to  handle  the  other 
metals  found  in  their  productive  mountains.  Apart  from  the  above  pro- 
ductions, to  which  must  be  added  the  government  sugar-mills,  arrac* 
distilleries,  and  cannon-foundries,  Siamese  industry  is  nowhere.  Siam, 
consequently,  offers  a  more  favourable  market  for  European  trade  pro- 
ductions than  China  and  Japan,  where  the  native  industry  has  already 
reached  a  high  stage  of  development. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  Siamese  is  agriculture,  the  cultivation 
of  rice  occupying  the  first  place.  The  field  is  taken  in  hand  in  May,  the 
weeds  being  plucked  up  by  a  harrow,  and  the  ground  turned  with  a 
plough,  whose  share  is  not  much  larger  than  a  hand.  The  rice  is  sown- 
at  the  first  fall  of  rain,  for  it  shoots  up  very  rapidly  in  wet  weather. 
Hence,  when  the  inundation  takes  place,  the  rice-plant  grows  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  water  rises.  With  the  close  of  the  inundation  the  rice  begins 
'  to  turn  yellow,  and  is  perfectly  ripe  by  January,  the  harvest  month.  The 
grains  are  then  thrashed  on  the  field  or  trodden  out  by  buffaloes,  and  the 
straw  is  burnt  in  order  to  manure  the  ground.  The  Siamese  rice  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  the  best  in  all  Asia.  In  addition  to  rice  cultivation, 
in  which  nature  does  the  most  work,  the  Siamese  occupy  their  time  with 
horticulture,  which  demands  even  kss  labour.  The  fruit-trees  flourish 
withput  any  culture,  and  the  vegetables  alone  have  a  little  more  attention 
paid  them,  as  they  are  irrigated  with  a  mixture  of  water,  salt,  and  rotten 
fish.  This  mode  of  treatment  renders  the  plants  wondrously  productive. 
The  indolent  Siamese  have  le^  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  pepper, 
aod  tobacco,  which  costs  more  trouble,  to  the  industrious  Chinese,  who, 
in  return,  derive  all  the  greater  profit  from  ii^ 

Siam  is  richer  than  any  other  tropical  country  in  every  sort  of  fruit 
and  vegetable.  All  the  varieties  of  the  palm,  with  their  graceful  trunks 
and  luxuriant  crowns,  form  the  chief  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  the 
cocoa  and  areca-palm  are  most  fully  represented  among  them.  A 
splendid  fruit  is  the  durion,  of  the  size  of  a  melon,  and  covered  with 
prickles  like  a  chesnut.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  shell  bursts  spon- 
taneously, and,  on  opening  it,  you  find  a  round  mass  of  white  meat,  which 
melts  on  the  tongpe,  an'd  surpasses  in  flavour  the  richest  cream.  Mangoes, 
mang^stines,  guavas,  litschis,  oranges,  and  some  thirty  varieties  of  the 
banana,  are  fonnd  in  large  quantities  at  market,  and  can  be  purchased 
very  cheaply.  We  may  fiurly  say  that  Siam  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
and  blessed  countries  in  the  world. 

As  in  all  tropical  countries,  the  bamboo  and  the  canes  have  a  great 
social  value  in  Siam.     The  bamboo  supplies  the  sole  material  for  build- 
ing the  cottages  of  the  lower  classes,  and  is,  in  addition,  employed  for  all 
'  sorts  of  purposes,  as  it  onites  great  lightness  with  uncommon  strength  and 
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elasticity,  and  can  be  easily  split  into  the  finest  strips.  Siam  possesses  a 
great  wealth  of  ornamental,  useful,  and  dyeing  woods.  Among  the  useful, 
the  most  valuable  is  teak,  which  supplies  an  indestructible  material  for 
ship-building,  and  has  recently  begun  to  find  its  way  in  large  quantities 
to  Europe.  Among  other  woods,  we  may  mention  rosewood,  Japan,  and 
Campeachy.  Siam  is  also  the  land  of  gutta-percha,  turmeric,  and  the 
sweet-scented  aloe,  which  is  esteemed  throughout  the  East  as  a  perfume. 
The  principal  spices  produced  in  the  country  are  cardamoms  and  pepper. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  equally  well  represented  in  Siam. .  The  first 
rank  is  occupied  by  the  elephant,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  Siam, 
and  is,  indeed,  indispensable,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  There 
are  hardly  any  horses,  and,  indeed,  they  could  not  exist  on  the  marshy 
soil  and  in  the  jungles«  which  render  it  an  impossibility  to  lay  down 
highways.  If  a  person  wishes  to  travel  into  the  interior,  he  can  only  do 
so  in  boats  on  the  rivers  or  on  elephants.  The  latter  easily  force  their 
way  through  the  thick  scrub  by  either  trampling  down  the  branches  in 
their  path,  or  removing  them  with  their  trunk.  They  wade  through 
marshes  on  their  knees,  gauge  the  depth  of  fords  with  their  trunks,  so 
long  as  they  feel  the  bottom,  and  when  they  lose  their  footing  they  swim 
through  deep  water  with  their  trunk  held  aloft.  Their  soft  feet  enable 
them  to  descend  the  most  precipitous  ravines,  and  they  climb  heights  with 
equal  ease  by  the  aid  of  their  trunk.  When  well  fed,  they  will  march  for 
twenty  hours  without  stopping,  and  cover  an  extraordinary  distance. 
When  the  elephant  is  tired  it  beats  the  ground  with  its  trunk,  and  utters 
a  trumpet-like  note :  when  it  has  resumed  its  strength  it  kneels  down  to 
take  its  rider  or  its  load  on  its  back  again.  The  elephant  also  plays  a 
chief  part  in  wars,  and  behaves  not  only  passively  but  actively  in  a  fight, 
for  at  the  bidding  of  the  mahout  it  storms  houses  and  palisades,  and  hurls 
down  and  tramples  on  the  foe.  We  can  easily  understand,  therefore,  why 
the  elephant  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  Siam.  The  king  has  strictly  pro- 
hibited the  capture  of  wild  elephants,  and  holds  it  as  a  monopoly.  The 
provincial  governors  e£Pect  their  capture  annually  by  the  help  of  tame 
female  elephants,  which  are  driven  into  the  forest,  and  lead  the  wild 
males  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  into  a  fenced  enclosure,  the  gate  of  which 
shuts  after  them.  The  male  elephants  are  then  allowed  to  starve  for 
several  days,  and  are  fastened  to  a  post  with  a  noose.  When  exhausted 
by  hunger,  they  are  fed  with  sugar-cane,  their  favourite  fare,  and  some 
peculiar  herbs,  which  render  them  tame  in  a  few  days. 

White  elephants  are  venerated  almost  like  deities  in  Siam,  as  indeed  are 
all  white  animals,  because,  according  to  the  Buddhistic  theories,  the  Buddhas 
on  the  transmigration  of  souls  change  themselves  into  Albinos,  and  prin- 
cipally into  white  elephants.  The  fortunate  discoverer  of  a  white  elephant, 
which  in  reality  is  not  white,  but  chocolate-coloured,  is  rewarded  in  a 
princely  manner,  because  such  animals  are  rarely  found.  The  animal  is 
brought  with  great  pomp  from  its  place  of  capture  to  the  capital,  where 
it  is  solemnly  received  by  the  king  and  the  highest  dignitaries,  and  con- 
ducted to  its  stable.  Here  the  elephant  is  waited  on  by  a  large  body  of 
attendants,  and  fed  with  all  possible  dainties  out  of  gold  and  silver  vessels. 
His  head  and  trunk  are  decorated  with  golden  ornaments,  the  Talapoins 
pray  in  its  presence,  and  a  royal  physician  pays  attention  to  its  health. 
Should  such  a  sacred  elephant  die,  royal  honours  are  paid  to  its  corpse. 
After  the  elephant,  the  buffalo  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Siamese  as 
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beast  of  burden  aud  draught.  It  is  used  for  ploughing,  treading  out 
the  com,  and  turning  the  sugar-mill.  The  country  is  very  rich  in  these 
animals,  and  buffalo-hides  and  horns  form  a  very  considerable  branch  of 
export.  Among  the  domestic  animals,  only  pigs  and  poultry  are  kept. 
Although  the  streets  swarm  with  dogs,  they  are  masterless,  as  in  Turkey, 
and  hence  cannot  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  domestic  animals. 

There  is  of  course  no  lack  of  savage  and  predaceous  animals  in  Siam. 
The  rivers  and  swamps  are  populated  by  crocodiles  and  rhinoceroses,  the 
forests  by  tigers,  bears,  and  deer  of  various  descriptions.  In  spite  of  the 
Buddhistic  prohibitions,  the  Siamese  chase  the  latter  animals  energetic- 
ally, and  generally  kill  them  with  fire-arms,  which  any  man  is  allowed  to 
possess.  Their  rhinoceros-hunting  is  remarkably  daring  and  peculiar. 
Airmed  with  a  bamboo  stake,  pointed  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  they 
proceed  in  parties  of  three  or  four  into  the  jungles,  where  they  startle  the 
animals  with  shouts  and  yells.  As  the  rhinoceros  does  not  fiy,  but 
rushes  ferociously  at  its  assailants  with  widely-opened  jaws,  the  brave 
Siamese  wait  for  this  moment,  and  thrust  their  bamboo  lances  down  the 
brute's  throat.  Then  they  run  off  in  various  directions,  and  allow  the 
animal  to  become  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  until  they  can  approach 
without  danger  and  despatch  it.  There  are  many  tigers,  spotted' and 
striped,  and  tiger-cats,  but  they  rarely  attack  men,  because  they  have  no 
want  of  game.  There  are  also  two  varieties  of  the  bear,  which,  however, 
shun  the  vicinity  of  man.  Stags  and  deer  are  also  very  numerous,  and 
during  the  inundations  are  brought  by  hundreds  to  the  market-place  of 
the  capital.  These  animals,  as  the  water  rises,  fly  to  the  higher  spots 
on  the  plain,  where  they  are  killed  by  the  Siamese.  Apes,  with  which 
the  forests  swarm,  carry  on  their  tricks  unimpeded  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Bangkok,  and  impudently  plunder  the  gardens.  Many  otters 
live  iii  the  rivers  ;  they  are  frequently  tamed,  and  become  as  familiar  as 
dogs.     Rats  and  mice  are  an  enormous  nuisance. 

Amongst  the  Siamese  birds,  the  crows  most  attract  attention.     They 
exist  in  extraordinary  numbers,  and  when  they  seek  their  night-quarters 
in  Bangkok — the  temples — they  almost  darken  the  air.     These  birds  , 
display  an  almost  incredible  impudence.     Before  daybreak  they  stalk 
about  the  streets  in  dozens,  to  steal  everything  that  comes  in  the  way  of 
their  greedy  beaks.     They  do  not  hesitate  to  snatch  edibles  from  the 
hands  of  children,  and  even  of  elderly  persons,  force  their  way  into  the 
kitchens,  knock  off  the  covers  of  pots  and  take  out  the  meat,  which,  if 
unable  to  swallow  on  the  spot,  they  try  to  conceal  in  some  corner,  on  a  roof, 
or  up  a  tree.     They  jfight  boldly  with  dogs  and  cats  for  a  bone,  and  when 
so  engaged  will  hardly  get  out  of  the  way  of  passersrby.     If  they  are 
shot  at,  or  stones  thrown  at  them,  they  collect  in  hundreds  and  make  an 
awful  row,  which  is  quite  unendurable.     However,  they  combine  with 
the  dogs  in  acting  as  scavengers,  clearing  the  towns  and  villages  from 
all  rotting  substances.     In  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  water 
and  fish  in  the  country,  it  swarms  with  aquatic  birds.    Vultures  are  also 
seen  in  large  flocks,  especially  the  black  ones  with  bare  necks,  which  at 
the  same  time  perform  the  duty  of  sextons.     In  Siam,  we  must  remark, 
in  explanation,  the  dead  are  not  buried,  v  The  rich  and  well-to-do  have 
their  dead  burned,  while  the  corpses  of  the  poor,  whose  relations  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  priest  for  the  incremation  service,  are  torn  and  devoured 
by  vultures  and  dogs.     For  this  object  the  corpses  are  previously  cut  into 
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pieces,  which  are  laid  out  on  a  stone  platform.  On  the  trees  around 
bnndi-eds  of  black  vultures  keep  up  a  constant  watch,  and  pinmp  dogs  lie 
about  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  soon  as  the  relations  have  retired,  the 
animals  and  birds  rush  on  the  corpse,  and  in  a  very  short  time  onlj  the 
bones  are  left,  which  the  relations  eventually  collect  and  keep  in  an  urn. 
The  reptiles  are  strongly  represented  by  crocodiles,  lizards,  and  snakes : 
among  the  latter  are  many  that  are  poisonous,  and  also  water-snakes. 
Among  insects,  centipedes  and  scorpions  are  numerous,  and  feared  as 
poisonous.  Ants  are  a  regular  plague,  especially  the  white  ants,  of  the 
size  of  a  rice-seed,  with  a  white  transparent  body  and  brown  mandibles. 
Woe  to  ther  unhappy  trader  into  whose  corn  or  sugar  warehouse  these 
creatures  creep  unnoticed.  In  three  days  the  largest  stocks  are  devoured 
or  destroyed,  and  he  is  a  poor  man.  Owing  to  their  enormous  propaga- 
tion, these  ants  would  soon  ruin  the  whole  country  if  they  did  not  undergo 
in  autumn  a  metamorphosis  which  devotes  them  to  destruction.  They 
then  develop  large  wings,  are  pompelled  to  quit  their  subterraneous 
abodes,  and  owing  to  their  uncertain  flight  become  the  prey  of  birda, 
especially  ravens,  which  thus  do  man  a  great  service.  The  coasts  and 
canals  of  Siam  are  so  prolific  in  fish,  that  with  rice  they  supply  the  staple 
food  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  mountains  that  border  the  Siamese  plain  are  very  metalliferoua. 
Most  of  the  gold  is  found  in  the  province  of  Xnmphon,  on  the  borders  of 
Cambodjia,  in  the  shape  of  dust  or  grains :  the  mines  belong  to  the  king. 
If  private  persons  wish  to  work  them  they  are  allowed  to  do  so  on  ^ 
daily  payment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  gold.  The  country,  however,  is 
80  unhealthy,  that  the  gold -seekers  rarely  remain  there  a  fortnight,  and 
hence  this  permission  is  not  greatly  made  use  of.  Silver  is  not  found  in 
a  pure  state,  but  in  conjunction  with  copper,  antimony,  lead,  and  arsenic. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  copper  mines,  and  the  ore  raised  gives  thirty 
per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  A  sensible  treatment  of  the  rich  copper  mines 
would  become  an  inexhaustible  source  of  prosperity  for  the  country,  even 
if  it  did  not  possess  other  valuable  resources.  Tin,  however,  constitutes 
the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  the  country ;  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  is  actively  excavated  by  the  Chinese.  There  is  also  an 
immense  quantity  of  lead  and  zinc,  and  the  Siamese  in  their  ignorance 
ntterly  neglect  them.  Iron  is  produced  in  Tha-Sung,  and  this  trade  is 
also  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  .The  province  of  Schantabnri,  on  tlie 
east  coast  of  the  gulf,  produces  large  quantities  of  jewels,  among  whick 
the  principal  ones  are  topaz,  garnet,  sapphire,  ruby,  and  rock  crystal 
The  king  has  again  reserved  for  himself  the  best  mines ;  he  has  the  stones 
cut,  and  deals  in  them.  The  Siamese  kings,  indeed,  have  always  been 
the  first  traders  in  'their  country,  and  up  to  the  year  1858,  or  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  with  England,  monopolised  nearly  every  toineh 
of  trade. 

The  form  of  government  in  Siam  is  absolutely  despotic.  The  land 
has.  two  kings,  but  the  first  is  the  actual  ruler  and  autocrat.  The  second 
king,  who  is  surrounded  by  princely  pomp,  is  certainly  the  only  man  in 
the  country  besides  the  priests  who  is  allowed  to  remain  standing  in^the 
presence  of  the  first  king ;  but  in  reality  he  possesses  no  other  importance 
than  that  of  being  the  first  sufa^t.  The  second  king  never  intmsres  in 
foreign  afl^airs,  but  in  war  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  It  is  a 
peculiar  fact  that  the  system  of  two  kings  could  subsist  so  l<»g  in  surii 
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a  despotic  country  without  any  disturbances  or  conspiracies,  for  Siamese 
history  does  not  record  a  single  instance  in  which  the  fall  of  a  dynasty  or 
8  first  king  was  carried  out  at  the  instigation  of  the  second.  Usually  the 
second  king,  who  bears  the  title  of  Vajna,  is  a  near  relation  of  the  first : 
at  the  present  time  he  is  the  younger  l»-other  of  Phra-Somdet  Mongkut, 
the  first  king.  The  succession  is  generally^  though  not  necessarily,  in  the 
direct  male  line.  If  the  king  has  not  preriously  secured  the  assent  of 
the  grandees,  or  if  the  beir-presumptive  has  not  sufficient  strength  to 
compel  that  assent,  the  succession  may  be  altered.  The  names  which  the 
first  king  bears  officially  testify  how  unlimited  his  power  is.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  is  called  the  descendant  of  the  angels,  the  elevated,  the 
divine  feet,  &c.,  and  these  titles  sufficiently  explain  the  almost  god-like 
reneration  which  his  subjects  display  towards  him.  Not  only  must  each 
of  them  fall  on  his  face  when  he  meets  the  king,  but  the  reverence  is  even 
transferred  to  the  royal  palace,  which  every  one  must  pass  with  bare 
head,  or  if  in  a  boat,  in  a  kneeling  posture.  What  careful  attention  the 
king  pays  to  the  performance  of  these  duties  is  proved  by  the  cross- 
bowmen,  who  constantly  attend  him  and  surround  his  palace,  and  who  at 
once  shoot  clay  bullets  at  any  man  who  does  not  do  homage  in  the  pre- 
scribed fashion.  In  spile  of  the  power  which  the  king  possesses,  he  is, 
however,  excessively  enthralled  by  etiquette  and  ceremony,  and  while  he 
arbitrarily  disposes  of  his  subjects,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolute 
master  of  his  time  or  person.  He  is  only  allowed  to  see  his  wives  at  cer- 
tain regular  hours. 

The  king  possesses  a  harem  stocked  with  hundreds  of  wives,  but  only 
one  of  them  is  the  legitimate  queen,  and  bears  that  title.  Her  palace  is 
close  to  that  of  her  consort.  In  the  same  way  as  the  king  is  confined 
by  the  traditional  etiquette  the  queen  is  not  her  own  mistress,  but  is 
under  the  control  of  an  old  mistress  of  the  ceremonies.  The  latter  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  overseer  of  all  the  concubines  and  princesses,  and 
hands  in  to  the  kings  her  reports  about  the  behaviour  of  all  these  ladies. 
Although  the  queen  must  be  of  the  blood  royal,  this  is  not  required  with 
the  concubines,  who  are  generally  the  daughters  of  officials,  offered  by 
their  parents.  The  melancholy  lot  of  celibacy  awaits  the  princesses. 
Through  fear  of  powerful  sons-in-law,  they  are  condemned  by  the  kings 
to  a  conventual  life,  so  that  they  hardly  ever  are  allowed  to  leave  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace,  although  every  variety  of  comfort  and  afhusement  is 
accorded  to  them.  Any  sexual  intercourse  with  one  of  the  king's  wives 
or  princesses  is  regarded  as  high  treason.  The  guilty  man  is  impaled, 
and  the  woman  sewn  up  in  a  sack  and  drowned  in  the  Meinam.  If  the 
culprit  is  a  prince,  whose  blood  must  not  be  shed  according  to  the  law 
of  tlie  land,  he  is  beaten  to  death  with  chibs,  and  then  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  present  king  has  a  very  large  family.  Since  he  ascended  the 
throne,  some  twenty  children  have  been  born  to  him  by  his  favourites, 
and  he  is  having  them  very  carefully  educated  in  the  European  style. 

Among  the  princes  there  are  three  degrees,  and  four  of  each  grade 
hold  offices  of  state.  The  highest  among  them  is  the  Wanglang,  or 
Yiceroy.  He  has  to  decide  in  all  important  affairs  of  state,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  judge  of  the  offences  committed  by  the  other  princes  and  the 
officials.  At  the  present  time,  this  o&ee  is  held  by  a  step*brother  of  the 
two  kings,  Prince  Rrumluang  Wongsa,  an  old  gentlemaa  very  kindly 
diqpoied  towards  EuK^eansi     The  other  usual  high  offices  of  state  are 
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distributed  among  the  remaining  princes :  two  of  them  are  inspectors  of 
the  elephants,  one  manages  the  taxes,  another  is  chief  of  the  agricultural 
department,  a  third  minister  of  justice,  a  fourth  head  of  the  medical  de- 
partment, &c.  The  rest  of  the  numerous  royal  relatives  liye  without 
employment.  These  relations  receive  an  annual  pension,  but  it  is  so  small 
that  the  recipient  is  often  compelled  to  carry  on  some  mean  trade. 

The  officials,  of  whom  there  are  five  classes,  hand  down  their  appoint- 
ments from  fiither  to  son,  and  no  special  acquirements  are  demanded. 
The  salaries  are  very  moderate:  the  highest  officials  receive  180/.,  the 
lowest  only  3/.,  a  year,  and  all  are  compelled  to  make  up  their  income  by 
extortion.  This  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  appears  to  be  perfectly 
legalised.  l£  a  minister  die,  for  instance,  the  king  comes  in  for  one- 
third  of  what  he  leaves,  because  it  is  assumed  that  his  extortions  repre- 
sented that  amount.  The  whole  nation  is  liable  to  corvees,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chinese  not  bom  in  Siam,  who  pay  an  equivalent  poll- 
tax.  The  corvees  last  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and  generally  consist 
in  public  works.  These  duties  are  also  partly  performed  by  military 
service,  and  a  special  class  is  entirely  liberated  from  them  by  paying  a 
tax  of  from  2os.  to  30s.  The  princes  and  officials  are  allotted  a  certain 
number  of  families,  who  have  to  perform  certain  duties  for  them.  The 
number  of  these  families  varies,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  prince  or 
official  to  whom  they  are  allotted,  between  ten  and  five  hundred.  These 
vassals  are  a  source  of  emolument  for  the  nobles. 

The  revenues  of  the  king  are  raised  by  the  tribute  of  the  vassal  princes, 
the  land-tax,  the  monopolies,  the  desert-taxes,  the  navigation  duties,  and 
fines  and  confiscations.  The  royal  revenue  amounts  to  three  millions  a 
year,  but  has  gradually  increased  with  the  development  of  commerce. 

The  laws  of  Siam  are  excellent..  The  code  comprises  no  less  than  forty 
volumes ;  and  Pallegoix,  who  has  studied  them  all,  declares  that  the 
regulations  are  very  wisely  adapted  to  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
nation.  Unfortunately,  the  officials,  pundits,  and  judges,  do  not  appear 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  for  they  behave  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
from  which  the  land  sufiers  severely.  While,  for  instance,  by  law  every 
trial  should  be  ended  in  three  days,  the  corrupt  judges  drag  them  along 
for  as  many  years,  in  order  to  extort  as  much  as  possible  from  both  sides. 
There  are  three  courts  of  justice :  the  tribunal  of  the  governors,  that  of 
the  princes,  and  that  of  the  king.  The  governors  sit  daily,  but  their 
powers  are  very  limited,  and  all  matters  of  importance  must  be  laid  before 
the  royal  court.  The  judicial  power  of  the  princes  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  governors,  and  they  cannot  try  the  subjects  of  other  princes, 
or  high  officers,  without  their  consent.  The  royal  tribunal  also  meets 
daily  to  decide  the  causes  brought  before  it.  The  judges  sit  during  the 
discussions  on  raised  seats,  drink  tea,  smoke  and  chew  betel,  while  the 
persons  before  them  are  on  their  knees.  So  soon  as  any  man  is  charged 
before  a  tribunal  he  is  at  once  temporarily  locked  up  and  laid  in  fetters, 
unless  he  liberate  himself  by  payment  of  a  sum  of  money :  then  the 
hearing  begins,  witnesses  are  examined  for  and  against,  a  protocol  is 
drawn  up  and  sealed,  and  the  matter  is  put  off  sine  die.  The  chief  point  is 
which  side  can  go  on  longest  in  bribing :  this  one  always  gains  the  trial. 
As  a  general  rule,  both  parties  ruin  themselves  by  such  sacrifices. 

The  prisons  of  Siam  are  in  a  frightful  condition.  If  the  prisoners  were 
not  taken  out  to  work  by  day  they  must  soon  perish  in  the  dark  confined 
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holes  in  which  they  are  shut  ap.  The  unhappy  men  are  laid  in  them  side  by 
side,  and  a  chain  is  passed  through  iron  rings,  forged  on  to  their  feet.  The 
poor  fellows  are  unable  to  turn  on  their  side,  and  lie  thus  for  the  whole 
night.  There  cannot  be  a  more  awful  punishment  than  a  Siamese  prison, 
which  offers  a  speaking  testimony  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  authorities. 
In  reality,  this  is  quite  strange  to  the  popular  character.  Sentence  of 
death,  it  is  true,  is  recorded  for  several  crimes ;  but  is  only  carried  out  in 
cases  of  high  treason  and  rebellion.  The  criminal  is  beheaded  with  a 
sabre  or  pierced  with  lances,  and  his  body  is  afterwards  impaled.  If  a 
murder  is  committed  anywhere  in  Siam,  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  houses 
within  a  circuit  of  two  hundred  yards  are  made  responsible  for  it,  and  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Hence,  so  soon  as  a  quarrel  breaks  out,  all 
the  neighbourhood  strives  to  part  the  disputants.  As  a  general  rule,  but 
few  offences  against  legal  order  take  place  in  Siam,  because  the  neigh- 
bours at  once  interfere  through  fear  of  the  fine.  In  the  case  of  an 
emeule  everybody  near  is  arrested,  receives  his  dose  of  stick,  and  can 
only  escape  prison  by  payment  of  three  pounds.  Order  and  quiet  are 
certainly  ensured  .by  such  discipline.  ' 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Siamese  history  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a  list  of  long  and  sanguinary  wars  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  Still  we  should  err  if  we  regarded  the  Siamese  as  a 
martial  people,  experienced  in  the  art  of  war :  the  composition  of  the 
army  itself  contradicts  that.  The  Siamese  are  a  first-rate  agricultural 
and  commercial  nation;  and  in  spite  of  all  their  campaigns  they  have 
never  acquired  a  taste  for  war,  or  raised  it  to  any  high  standard.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  European  instructors  have  been  engaged  to  exercise 
the  troops;  but  the  progress  made  cannot  be  called  great.  The  standing 
army,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  is  not  in  a  position  to  oppose  an 
European  invasion.  The  armament  is  defective  and  bad,  and  there  is  no 
idea  of  regular  warfare.  The  kings  have  had  hundreds  of  cannon  of 
every  calibre  cast,  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  the  seaports  are  pro- 
tected by  forts  in  the  European  style ;  but  the  guns  are  honeycombed, 
the  carriages  rotten,  the  gunners  unpractised,  and  the  forts  are  fallen 
into  decay.  It  is  true  that  the  present  king  takes  much  trouble  to  im- 
prove matters,  still  they  progress  very  slowly,  and  it  will  require  a  long 
time  ere  Siam  will  be  able  to  resist  any  European  attack  with  the  slightest 
prospect  of  success.  ' 

When  a  war  is  decided  on  with  a  neighbouring  state,  the  provincial 
governors  are  expected  to  supply  a  certain  contingent  of  troops.  Each 
soldier  has  to  provide  himself  with  a  month's  provisions,  while  the  king 
supplies  arms  and  uniform.  The  latter  consists  of  short  cotton  trousers 
and  a  jacket  of  the  same  stufi^,  differing  in  colour  for  the  divisions.  The 
officers  wear  gold -embroidered  silk  jackets.  When  the  Siamese  army  sets 
out  for  the  wars,  a  doll  representing  the  hostile  prince  is  beheaded.  If 
the  head  fall  at  the  first  stroke  it  is  regarded  as  a  good  omen.  After 
this  ceremony  the  commander-in-chief  bravely  draws  his  sword,  the  gongs 
are  shaken,  the  whole  army  shouts,  and  the  march  begins  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  drums  and  trumpets.  So  long  as  streams  and  canals  can  be 
employed,  the  troops  remain  upon  them.  On  landing,  the  guns  and 
ammunition  are  packed  on  elephants,  because  horses  and  carts  cannot 
move  on  the  soft  soil,  and  the  troops  march  in  battalions.  As  every 
soldier  has  to  provide  his  own  rations,  a  Siamese  war  expedition  is  hardly 
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less  injurious  to  the  king's  ovtjfk  subjeets  than  to  the  enemy,  for  the  whole 
army  lives  at  home  on  marauding  and  plunder.  The  actual  warfare 
consists,  as  in  China,  in  frightening  one  another.  That  party  which  is 
first  terrified  by  the  yells  and  shots  in  the  air  of  the  enemy  runs  away, 
and  the  victor  then  seeks  to  cut  down  as  many  of  the  fugitives  as  he  can. 
Undefended  viUages  and  towns  are  plundered,  burnt,  and  their  inhabitants 
dragged  off  as  prisoners  to  Bangk<^,  but  kindly  treated.  Elephants  play 
the  chief  part  in  action  by  storming  barricades  and  forming  the  vanguard 
in  assaults.  For  this  purpose  the  King  of  Siam  keeps  six  hundred 
elephants,  which  are  under  the  command  of  several  generals.  How 
unwarlike  these  men  are  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  officers  do  not 
Stand  before  but  behind  the  line,  in  order  to  drive  on  their  privates  with 
the  point  of  the  sword. 

The  navy  is  rather  better,  for  the  present  king  takes  a  great  interest 
in  commerce  and  navigation,  and  has  had  a  decent  squadron  of  steam 
frigates  and  corvettes  built  Sdll  the  necessary  care  is  not  paid  to  their 
maintenance,  for  the  Siamese  are  no  friends  of  repairs,  and  most  of  the 
vessels  are  in  the  most  neglected  state.  Still  this  navy  performs  its  chief 
duty  sufficiently  well,  of  keeping  the  coast  free  from  pirates,  who  formerly 
ruined  the  whole  coasting  trade. 

King  Mongkut  entertMus  the  praiseworthy  desire  of  thoroughly  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  but  the  difficulties  that  oppose  his 
views  are  great  On  ascending  the  throne  he  found  the  land  sunk  in  the 
worst  state  of  barbarism  through  ezdusiveness  and  misgovemment,  so 
that  during  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  has  been 
uhable  to  produce  any  marked  change.  Enlightened  and  educated,  he 
acquired  through  intercourse  with  Europeans  the  conviction  that  the 
civilisation  of  his  people  could  alone  ^ve  his  country  protection  against 
conquest,  and  he  tried  to  labour  to  this  effect  Still  be  has  not  yet  ob- 
tained from  his  nobles  and  officials  that  support  which  he  requires  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  The  steps  which  the  king  has  taken  during,  his  go- 
vernment display  considerable  insight  He  sought  before  all  else  to 
enliven  the  trade  of  the  country  with  Europeans,  by  abolishing  all  the 
monopolies  that  checked  private  enterprise,  and  by  concluding  com- 
mercial treaties  in  turn  with  England,  France,  Hamburg,  Holland,  and 
the  Zollverein.  He  furthermore  issued  edicts  of  toleration,  lemoviBg  the 
obstacles  that  prevented  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  It  is  certain 
that  the  growing  intercourse  with  foreigners  must  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  social  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
compel  the  officials  to  put  off  thw  bigoted  views.  The  mission  schools 
will  also  aid  to  form  the  mind  of  people,  and,  through  the  extension  of 
Christianity,  produce  a  change  in  the  form  of  government,  and  remove 
the  despotic  pressure  under  which  the  nation  is  still  pining.  As  fsr  as 
we  may  judge,  therefore,  a  great  future  is  preparing  for  Siam.  The  king's 
children  are  being  educated  by  European  tutors  and  governesses,  and  in 
all  probability  the  next  Siamese  ruler  will  be  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
The  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  land  guarantees  an  undeniable  source  of 
prosperity,  and  the  annually  increasing  commerce  proves  that  the  prospect 
of  gain  is  beginning  to  overcome  the  innate  indolence  of  the  inhabitants. 
Hence  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  Siam  in  a  few  years  will  occupy  a 
prominent  place  among  the  Asiatic  countries,  whether  as  an  independent 
state,  or  under  the  aegis  of  a  Western  power. 
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Strange  to  say,  England,  who  can  claim  the  glory  of  having  opened 
up  the  country  through  the  commercial  treaty  signed  in  April,  1855, 
has  not  been  able,  as  in  most  Eastern  lands,  to  secure  the  lion's  share  of 
the  trade.  Germans  hold  the  first  commercial  status  in  Siam,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  commerce  of  Bangkok  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Prussian 
and  a  Hamburg  house.  The  head  of  the  Prussian  house  is  also  agent 
of  the  king,  of  Prince  Krumluang  Wongsa,  and  of  several  trading 
princes.  His  influence  at  court  is  naturally^very  useful  for  Germans,  and 
hence  the  signature  of  the  treaty  with  Prussia  and  the  Zollverein  met 
with  no  difficulties.  King  Mongkut  was  most  anxious  tp  enter  into 
closer  relations  with  Germany,,  and  immediately  after  the  signature  of 
the  treaty  at  the  beginning  of  1862,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  second 
king  was  sent  to  Germany,  commanded  by  a  Prussian,  it  is  true,  but 
sailing  under  the  Siamese  flag* 

la  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  find  space  for  a  few  remarks  about 
the  capital  of  the  country.  Bangkok  is  situated  on  the  river  Meinam, 
and  twenty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  its  embouchure,  although, 
owing  to  the  river  windings,  the  water-way  is  double  that  distance.  A 
bar  at  the  mouth  with  only  fourteen  feet  of  water  impedes  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  but  inside  it  and  up  to  Bangkok  the  noble  river  has  an 
average  depth  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  close  up  to  the  bank.  The 
splendid  Buddhistic  edifices  and  water  give  the  city  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, and  the  gardens,  with  their  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation,  are 
extremely  pleasing.  Very  original  are  the  houses  floating  on  rafts^ 
which,  fastened  together  in  two  rows  on  either  side  of  the  river,  extend 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles  up  the  Meinam.  Upon  the  river  a  very 
busy  life  goes  on.  Thousands  of  boats  of  all  sizes  cross  each  other's 
track  incessantly  and  £Eicilitate  communication,  for  the  number  of  streets 
on  the  mainland  is  very  smalL  In  lieu  of  streets,  canals  intersect  the 
city  in  all  directions,  and  all  the  houses  are  either  built  on  the  water- 
side, or  at  least  are  accessible  from  it.  Owing  to  the  number  of  boats 
collisions  are  inevitable  and  frequent,  but  the  Siamese  are  as  much  at 
home  on  the  water  as  on  land,  and  hence  a  serious  accident  rarely  occurs. 
Mothers  may  be  everywhere  seen  bathing  and  swimming  with  their  babes. 
Children  of  six  years  of  age  dauntlessly  steer  their  rickety  boats  with 
admirable  skill  across  the  Meinam,  and  even  upset  them  on  purpose, 
tiien  bale  them  out,  and  pursue  their  course.  ' 

Bangkok  contains  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  the 
Chinese  supply  the  largest  contingent.  The  latter  inhabit  a  separate 
part  of  the  city  on  the  left  riv^r  bank,  and  their  quarter  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  a  town  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  with  all  its  unpleasant  addi- 
tions and  peculiarities.  While  the  Chinese  may  be  seen  incessantly 
active  from  daybreak  till  far  into  the  night,  the  Siamese  enjoys  a 
snug  repose,  sits  in  the  shade  of  his  verandah  with  crossed  legs  and 
chews  betel.  In  the  morning  the  canals  and  streets  are  crowded  with 
priests  collecting  their  food,  while  during  the  rest  of  the  day  you  never 
see  one  of  these  lazy  mendicants,  who  at  that  time  are  indulging  in  a 
siesta.  After  da)^break  market  begins  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
town,  which  is  principally  visited  by  purchasing  women.  Most  of  the 
business  appears  to  be  left  to  the  females,  and  their  robust  forms  show 
that  they  are  used  to  hard  work.  Towards  mid-day,  during  the  hottest 
period,  people  disappear  from  the  street,  and  crows  and  dogs  take  their 
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place  in  such  masses,  that  you  are  compelled  to  carry  a  stick  in  going 
along  the  streets  as  a  defensive  measure. 

With  the  exception  of  the  watts  and  royal  palaces,  all  the  houses  of 
private  persons  are  built  of  wood,  and  through  their  poor  and  unpre- 
tentious appearance  form  a  very  unfavourable  contrast  with  the  above 
splendid  edifices.  The  entire  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  twelve  feet 
high,  with  a  circumference  of  nearly  eight  miles.  The  Europeans  settled 
at  Bangkok  are  compelled  to  reside  outside  this  wall,  and  have  built  their 
houses  below  the  city  on  the  Meinam.  Here  are  also  the  mission  school 
and  a  Catholic  chapel.  Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  missions  in 
Bangkok,  though  the  former  make  but  few  proselytes.  Catholicism  is 
th"^  religion  of  the  South,  and  hei)ce  it  makes  considerable  progress  in 
Siam.  Moreover,  the  resemblance  of  its  forms  and  observances  with  those 
of  the  Buddhistic  worship  assist  it.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of 
native  Christians  in  Bangkok  is  from  six  to  seven  thousand,  and  about 
the  same  number  in  the  provinces,  although  the  French  missionaries  state 
them  to  be  four  times  as  many. 

The  palace  of  the  first  king  is  in  the  northern  portion  of  Bangkok,  and 
is  also  surrounded  by  a  wall :  the  palace  consists  of  several  large  build- 
ings, which,  like  the  temples,  are  distinguished  by  triple  roofs,  and  are 
decorated  with  costly  carved-work,  mosaic,  and  ornaments.  These  build- 
ings stand  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  parks,  laid  out  in  the  Chinese 
style.  A  large  number  of  less  expensive  houses  inside  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation  provides  shelter  for  the  countless  male  and  female  attendants 
of  the  royal  house.  The  king  alone  has  one  hundred  body-servants. 
With  his  six  hundred  concubines  and  their  attendants  in  uniform  (the 
so-called  Amazons),  the  female  population  of  the  palace  amounts  to 
three  thousand  persons,  and  an  equal  number  of  soldiers  constitutes  the 
garrison.  Stables  for  the  war-elephants  and  a  residence  for  the  venerated 
white  elephant  also  occupy  a  wing  of  the  palace  buildings,  and  the 
armourers  and  arsenals  are  also  included. 

As  the  king  is  unrestricted  lord  of  his  country  and  his  subjects,  all  the 
wealth  and  luxury  are  naturally  concentrated  in  the  palace,  which  con- 
tains inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  Oriental  love  of  pomp.  In  a  temple 
connected  with  it  thirty  massive  gold  statues  of  Buddha  are  erected,  and 
another  Buddha,  one  and  a  half  feet  high,  cut  out  of  a  single  emerald,  is 
preserved  there  as  the  Palladium  of  the  country.  The  most  costly  thing, 
however,  is  the  monument  erected  by  King  Mongkut  to  the  memory  of 
his  predecessor.  It  consists  of  an  urn  nine  feet  in  height,  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  deceased  king  are  preserved.  The  urn  stands  on  a  pyramidal 
throne  twenty-one  feet  high,  surrounded  by  nine  galleries,  and  most 
magnificently  carved.  The  throne  and  urn  are  made  of  copper-gilt, 
six  hundred  goldsmiths  worked  on  it  for  nine  months,  and  five  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  gold  were  employed  on  it.  Should  Siam  sooner 
or  later  fall  a  prey  to  a  European  power,  the  interior  of  the  palace  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  amply  to  repay  all  the  expenses  entailed  on  the  con- 
queror by  the  war.  Owing  to  the  menacing  vicinity  of  the  French  in 
Cochin- China,  King  Mongkut  cannot  act  more  wisely  than  by  entirely 
throwing  open  his  country,  and  promoting  the  civilisation  of  his  people 
by  tolerance.  In  that  way  alone  will  he  be  able  to  deprive  the  "  pioneers 
of  civilisation"  of  every  pretext  for  opening  up  the  "  Siamese  question." 
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I  SUPPOSE  there  are  few  persons,  or,  at  least,  few  shy  persons,  who 
have  not  experienced,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  extreme  awkwardness  of 
being  alone  in  a  room  at  another  person's  house  when  visitors  who  were 
perfect  strangers  have  been  shown  in.  All  who  have  felt  this,  will,  I  am 
sure,  sympathise  with  my  feelings  under  these  circumstances.  I  was 
staying  last  year  in  a  country-house,  and  was  left  one  afternoon  entirely 
alone  in  the  drawing-room;  my  host  and  some  other  guests,  including 
my  sister,  were  out  riding,  and  my  hostess  was  engaged  up-stairs  with 
one  of  her  children  who  was  ill.  An  afternoon  to  myself  seemed  rather 
a  luxury  after  having  been  constantly  with  a  large  party,  and,  when  the 
last  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  had  died  away,  I  felt  so  safe  from  inter- 
ruption that  I  sat  down  to  the  piano — a  thing  I  never  do  when  any  one 
is  near  to  hear,  for  my  sister  plays  and  sings  so  well  that  no  one  would 
care  to  listen  to  my  poor  attempts,  so  that  my  musical  performances  are 
reserved  entirely  fcM*  my  own  private  ear. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  trying  over  some  of  my  favourite  airs  in  *'  Don 
Giovanni,"  when  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  wheels,  followed  by  a 
loud  ring  at  the  door-bell.  I  remembered,  however,  that  Mrs.  Cameron 
had  given  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted,  as  she  could  not  leave 
her  little  boy ;  and,  reassured,  I  proceeded  with  "  Batti,  batti,"  when,  to 
my  dismay,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  "  Mr.  Hervey"  was  an- 
noimced.  I  knew  Mr.  Hervey  was  expected  that  day,  but  had  no  idea* 
that  he  was  likely  to  arrive  bcHTore  dinner-time;  indeed,  I  was  sure  I  had 
heard  Mr.  Cameron  say  the  carriage  must  meet  the  London  train  at  six 
o'dock,  and  it  was  now  only  a  little  past  three.  What  should  bring  him 
at  this  early  hour  p  All  this  passed  through  my  mind  while  we  were 
exchanging  bows,  and  I  was  apologising  for  Mr.  and  Mn.  Cameron's 
absence.  He  then  said  it  was  he  who  should  apologise  for  having  arrived 
so  much  eariier  than  could  have  been  expected,  but,  having  come  across 
country,  he  found  there  was  no  other  tram  that  would  bring  him  till  late 
in  the  evening.  I  fervently  wished  he  had  not  come  till  midnight,  ratker 
than  that  I  should  have  to  entertain  him  a  whole  afternoon.  I  looked  at 
the  clock  in  despair.  Only  a  little  past  three !  The  dinner  hour  was 
professedly  half-past  seven,  but  was  oftener  eight,  and  there  was  litde 
hope  that  the  riding  party  would  return  before  seven — ^four  long  hours 
before  me !  I  knew  the  ways  of  the  house  too  well  to  hope  that  Mrs. 
Cameron  would  leave  her  little  boy  ;  not  that  he  was  very  ill,  but  restless 
and  fretful  enough  not  to  be  able  to  bear  his  mamma  out  of  his  sight, 
and  she,  I  knew,  would  read  '*  Robinson  Crusoe"  to  him  till  she  was 
hoarse  rather  than  give  up  her  place  to  nurse  or  governess.  If  it  had 
only  been  my  sister,  instead  of  me!  Rose  could  always  talk  to  any 
extent,  and  gentlemen  always  liked  her,  and  never  liked  me.  Why 
should  they  ?  I  am  nAither  pretty,  nor  amusing,  nor  accomplished.  But 
I  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  nysetf.     My  zeadeni  do  not  know  me,  nor,  if 
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they  did,  would  my  opinion  of  myself  be  of  any  value  to  them.  Ah,  how 
I  envied  Rose !  enjoying  a  canter  over  the  turf,  and  talking  and  laughing 
with  intimate  friends,  while  I  was  set  down  to  spend  a  whole  afternoon 
with  a  stranger.  He  might  possibly  turn  out  as  agreeable  as  any  of  our 
party,  but  then  I  was  not  the  person  to  draw  him  out. 

His  apologies  were  followed  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  weather,  to 
which  I  responded,  and  then  came  a  pause.  What  should  I  say  next  ? 
I  knew  nothing  of  him  but  his  name^  and  he  did  not  know  even  so  much 
of  me.  What  could  there  be  in  common  between  us?  I  thought  of  the 
billiard-table ;  but  then  he  couldn't  play  by  himself,  and  I  am  such  a 
poor  player  that  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  offer  to 
play  with  him.  There  was  croquet  on  the  lawn,  but  that  would  not  do 
for  two.  I  looked  at  the  table :  there  were  books  of  engravings,  collec- 
tions of  dried  plants,  a  stereoscope  ;  but  all  these,  and  especially  the  last, 
which  I  always  see  double,  bore  me  too  much  for  me  to  attempt  to  amuse 
another  person  with  them.  My  photograph-book !  that,  perhaps,  might 
do  better.  Most  people  like  to  look  at  photographs  even  of  persons 
whom  they  do  not  know,  and  my  book  had  some  views,  as  well  as  por- 
traits. If  he  came  upon  either  a  scene  or  a  face  that  he  knew  (and  every 
one  has  some  mutual  acquaintance)  it  might  promote  conversation,  and 
help  me  out  of  my  difficulties.  I  offered  it  to  him,  and  he  thanked  me 
and  took  it,  but  turned  over  the  pages  in  a  careless,  indifferent  manner, 
and  I  was  disappointed  to  sjee  how  rapidly  he  was  getting  through  it, 
when  all  at  once,  on  turning  over  a  leaf,  he  gave  a  great  start,  and  sat 
looking  at  the  photograph  with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  inte- 
rest.    Then  he  said,  **  Do  you  know  this  place  P" 

It  was  a  photograph  of  a  ruined  priory  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
house  where  I  was  staying. 

"  Southwood  Priory,"  I  said.  "  No,  I  have  never  seen  it;  that  photo- 
graph was  given  me  by  a  gentleman  who  is  staying  here,  who  took  it  two 
or  three  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  best  amateur  photographs  I  have  ever 
seen ;  it  must  be  a  beautiful  ruin." 

*'  It  tpas  a  beautiful  ruin,"^he  said.  "  It  was  pulled  down  a  year  ago." 

"  Pulled  down  !"  I  said.     "  Such  a  ruin  as  that !     What  sacrilege!" 

'^  Sacrilege,"  he  repeated.  '^  No,  hardly  that."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
suddenly  turning  to  me,  he  asked,  '^  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  P" 

'^  I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  rather  startled  at  the  question.  ''  I  have 
had  no  personal  experience.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  even  heard  a  well- 
authenticated  ghost  story." 

"  Because,"  he  said,  "  I  could  tell  you  a  story  connected  with  those 
ruins  which  every  one  must  allow  to  be  strange  enough,  at  all  events, 
but  I  should  not  like  to  tell  it  to  any  one  who  would  think  it  their  duty 
to  disbelieve  ;  it  touches  me  too  nearly." 

"  Let  me  hear,"  I  said.  '^  I  am  no  professed  disbeliever,  and  such 
stories  always  interest  me  very  much." 

He  looked  at  me  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  began. 

About  two  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  Captain  Markham,  called  on 
me,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  be  married  immediately,  and  asked 
whether  I  would  officiate  on  the  occasion  as  best  man.  I  readily  agreed, 
but  expressed  myself  a  good  deal  surprised,  having  had  no  idea  that  such 
an  event  was  probable,  though  we  were  very  intimate,  and  had  been  still 
more  so  before  he  went  into  the  armv.     He  then  told  me  he  had  been 
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engagfed  about  six  months,  but,  having  nothing  but  his  paj,  and  the  ladj 
not  having  a  penny,  her  mother  would  not  let  it  be  considered  an  engage- 
ment ;  but  she  had  lately,  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  cousin,  become 
heiress  to  some  five  or  six  thousand  a  year,  so  that  the  only  bar  to  their 
union  was  entirely  removed. 

"  "Well,"  I  said,  "  but  you  have  not  yet  told  me  the  lady's  name." 
"  Scott,"  he  said — "  Mildred  Scott.  She  is  an  only  child,  and  her 
mother  is  a  widow.  Her  uncle  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  railway 
speculations,  and  bought  a  fine  old  place  in  Hampshire,  called  Southwood 
Priory.  He  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  was  kind  enough  to  insert  his 
niece^s  name  in  his  will  after  his  son's,  though,  of  course,  with  very  little 
expectation  but  that  his  son  would  marry,  and  have  heirs  of  his  own.  But 
his  son  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident  about  two  months  ago,  and 
Idildred  is  sole  heiress  of  Southwood  Priory,  and  five  thousand  a  year. 
She  will  be  of  age  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  we  shall  be  married  early  in 
May." 

I  congratulated  him  most  warmly  on  his  prospects,  and  asked  whether 
Miss  Scott  was  handsome.  He  said  he  could  hardly  call  her  handsome- 
he  must  leave  me  to  judge  for  myself  of  her  personal  attractions — but 
added,  that  if  I  was  not  much  struck  with  her  at  first  sight,  I  must  take 
her  on  trust,  and  believe  that  it  was  a  face  that  would  grow  upon  me 
daily.     I  assented,  thinking  of  those  lines  of  Hartley  Coleridge's, 

She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view, 

and  wondered  whether  it  was  only  her  liaving  "  smiled  on"  Markham 
that  had  made  him  think  her  so,  or  whether  I  should  be  able  con- 
scientiously to  say  that  I  did  not  think  her  extremely  plain.  He  told  me 
he  would  let  me  know  when  the  day  was  fixed,  and  left  me. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  had  a  letter  from  him  to  say  that  Mrs.  Scott 
objected  to*  their  wedding  being  in  May :  she  had  herself  been  married  iti 
May,  and,  having  lost  her  husband  a  few  months  afterwards,  she  might 
be  excused  for  having  some  superstition  about  it.  He  said  he  would  not 
give  way  to  such  nonsense  so  far  as  to  put  off  the  marriage  till  June,  so 
it  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of  April,  which  would  be  Miss  Scott's  twenty- 
first  birthday. 

Accordingly,  on  the  29th,  I  went  down  to  Southwood.  I  found  a 
carriage  waiting  for  me  at  the  station,  and,  after  about  an  hour's  drive 
through  beautifully-wooded  country,  we  reached  the  Priory,  an  Eliza- 
bethan house  of  red  brick,  with  stone-mullioned  windows,  approached 
from  the  road  by  a  magnificent  avenue  of  elms.  On  my  arrival  Markham 
met  me  in  the  hall,  and  took  me  into  a  pleasant  morning-room,  with  an 
oriel  window  looking  out  on  to  a  green  sloping  lawn.  Mrs.  Scott  was 
sitting  by  the  fire  at  work,  and  her  daughter  was  down  on  the  floor  in  the 
sunny  wmdow  tying  up  bunches  of  primroses  from  a  large  basketful  by 
her  side.  She  got  up  when  I  entered,  laughing  and  half  blushing  at 
being  caught  in  such  a  lowly  position,  and  came  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  as  if  she  wished  to  show  me  that 
any  one  who  was  a  friend  of  Captain  Markham's  must  be  welcome  in  her 
house. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  her  appearance,  and  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised, for,  from  what  Markham  had  told  me  of  her,  I  had  expected  to 
see  a  face  but  little  removed  from  plainness.  She  was  tall  and  slender, 
and  had  a  beautiful  figure :  her  features  certainly  were  not  good,  except 
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her  eyei,  ^vfaich  were  laorge,  darky  and  liquid,  shaded  by  lon^  black  lashes, 
bet  with  an  expessian  in  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  though 
it  is  so  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  I  can  see  it  now.  Her  hair  was 
the  richest  dark«>brown,  growing*  low  over  her  forehead,  drawn  rather  off 
her  face,  and  arranged  in  thick  braids  at  the  back  of  her  head.  You  look 
surprised  at  my  remembering  all  these  details :  I  can  see  her  now  as  she 
stood  before  me  then,  and  I  belieye  I  could  describe  every  part  of  her 
dress,  only  perhaps  it  would  not  be  in  terms  ^at  ladies  oould  understand. 
I  am  sure  that,  at  any  time,  I  i^ould  have  been  struck  with  her,  ^od^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  after-circumftances  impressed  her  appearance  more 
strongly  on  my  mind. 

After  a  litde  small-talk  about  the  fineness  of  the  weather  and  the 
beauty  of  the  country  through  which  I  had  driven  from  die  station, 
Markham  proposed  a  walk,  and  said  he  would  take  me  over  the  grounds. 
'^  But  then,"  he  said,  "  you  must  oome,  Mildred,  to  show  the  ruins  and 
tell  the  story.  You  tell  it  so  much  better  than  I  do ;  I  suppose  because 
you  believe  it  more." 

^*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  altogether  believe  it,"  ^e  said, ''  only  I  don't 
like  people  to  laugh  my  ghost  to  scorn.  I  should  never  expect  to  see  it 
myself,  even  if  I  were  to  go  over  the  ruins  at  midnight,  but  I  consider 
myself  insulted  if  any  one  disbelieves  my  story^  I  warn  you  of  that,  Mr. 
Hervey." 

I  told  her  she  might  safely  tell  it  to  me,  for  there  was  nothing  I  liked 
better  than  a  good  ghost  story,  and  she  said,  '^  Then  Pll  get  my  hat  at 
once,  for  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  church  to  take  these  primroses,  which  are 
to  help  in  the  decorations  for  to-morrow,  and  we  can  take  ^e  ruins  on 
our  way." 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day— -one  of  those  days  that  make  us  fan^ 
that  summer  must  be  coming  unusually  early,  in  spite  of  our  yearly  ex- 
perience that  such  days  are  always  followed  by  bitter  east  winds  and  hail 
showers. 

'*  Not  a  time  to  see  the  ruins  properiy,"  Markhara  observed.  And, 
beautiful  as  they  looked  in  the  warm  sunshine,  the  ground  carpeted  with 
primroses  and  violets,  and  a  few  bluebells  just  coming  into  flower,  and  a 
narrow  line  of  soft  blue  distant  landscape  seen  through  the  ruined  arches 
of  the  chapel,  I  could  not  but  feel,  tliat  if  we  would  have  viewed  fair 
Southwood  aright,  we  should  have  visited  it  by  the  pale  moonlight.  The 
east  end  of  the  chapel  and  one  of  the  transit  windows  were  toleraUj 
entire,  and  a  few  broken  arches  are  stilL  standing,  but  the  convent  itself 
was  almost  utter  ruin,  overg^wn  with  brambles.  Miss  Scott  seated  her- 
self on  a  piece  of  ruined  vrall,  and,  setting  down  the  basket  of  primroses 
by  her  side,  began  her  tale. 

Southwx)od  Priory  was  built  just  before  the  wars  of  the  Hoses,  and 
continued  very  flourishing  down  to  the  reig^n  of  Henry  VIII.  No 
novices  were  received  who  were  not  of  noble  birth,  and  more  than  one 
prioress  was  of  royal  blood.  It  was  richly  endowed,  and  the  lands  in- 
creasing in  value,  it  became  one  of  the  most  opulent  oi  the  nunneries  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  was  consequently  one  of  the  first  which  Henry 
YIII.  (whom  I  shall  always  hate  in  spite  of  Froude)  cast  his  greedy  eyes 
upon.  He  bestowed  a  great  part*  of  the  lands  on  a  courtier  named  Sir 
Humphrey  de^Bohun,  a  man  who  professed  himself  a  Protestant  because 
he  liked  Church  lands  and  court  favour,  but  who  was  really  of  no  religion 
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ai  ally  and  a  cruel,  hard-hearted  man.  He  had  a  son  and  throe  brothers, 
and,  failing  his  own  heirs,  the  property  was  to  go  to  his  brothers  and  their 
heirs  in  succession.  The  nuns  were  ejected  and  the  convent  burnt  to  the 
ground,  but  the  prioress  refused  to  quit.  ^  It  was  not  the  king's  land," 
she  said,  **it  was  the  Chureh's;  and  die  Chureh  had  committed  it  into  her 
keeping,  and  she  would  maintain  the  trust  to  the  last  hour  g(  her  li^.** 
And  she  kept  her  word.  The  rest  of  the  nuns  returned  to  their  homes, 
but  she  stiU  liv«d  amongst  the  ruins,  with  another  old  nun,  who  had  nerer 
known  any  other  hone ;  and  here  they  stayed,  subsisting  on  the  charity 
of  the  poor  pe(^[^  around,  aad  going  through  all  their  serrieea  daily  in 
Amx  roofless  chapel.  But  a  hard  winter  oame  on,  aad  the  pooar  old  nua 
died  of  cold  m  her  ruined  cell,  and  the  prioress,  left  alone,  was  almost 
starved  to  death,  for  l^e  poor  people,  themselves  starving,  eould  give  her 
little  help.  At  last^  in  her  extremity,  she  went  to  ask  for  alms  at  Sir 
Humphrey's  doer.  He  was  just  riding  out  on  a  bunting  expedition,  and 
isade  her,  with  many  oadis,  begone,  or  he  would  set  his  dogs  at  her. 

The  prioress  was  a.  descendant  of  the  Plantageaets,  and  worn  out  and 
starving  as  she  was,  she  had  still  something  of  the  spirit  of  her  royal  race 
left  in  her.  She  stood  up  before  the  knight,  with  eyes  flashing  from 
^anderher  tattered  hood,  and  said,  "  Lay  not  a  inger  on  me,  bad  man,  or 
AoKL  ^alt  bitterly  me  this  day.  Kaow  that  f^y  day  of  power  will  be 
short,  and  my  hour  of  revenge  is  near." 

That  evening,  when  the  knight  and  his  companions  were  sitting  round 
iiie  fire  in  the  ball,  **door  diut  and  window  barred,"  suddenly  the  figure 
of  the  prioress  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  without  any  one  having^ 
seen  her  enter.     She  looked  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  morning :  her  face 
pale  and  haggavd,  her  eyes  hollow  and  glittering,  her  dress  soiled  and 
negged,  but  her  taU  form  unbent ;  and  standing  before  the  knight,  she 
said  to  him,  **  Humphrey  de  Bebun,  thou  hast  laid  thy  sacrilegious  hands 
upon  tile  property  of  Holy  Church ;  thou  hast  killed  and  thou  hast  also 
taken,  possession ;  thou  callest  these  fair  lands  thine  own,  and  thy  son  and 
thy  brothers  shall  inherit  them  after  thee;  but  none  ^udl  ever  possess 
them  in  peace  until  restoration  be  made  ol  that  which  is  Holy  Church's 
dve.   I  oM  these  lan^  in  her  name,  and  1  will  daim  that  which  is  mine 
own."     With  these  words  she  vanished,  and  again  no  one  saw  the  door 
open.     Sir  Humphrey  rushed  after  her,  furiously  calling  to  his  servants 
la  know  who  bad  given  admission  to  that  old  hag ;  but  all,  in  the  greatest 
astonkhment,  denied  having  seen  any  one  enter  or  leave  the  hall^  and 
though  they  searched  every  corner  of  tiie  house  no  traces  of  her  could  be 
found.     The  next  momhig  the  poor  old  prioress  was  found  dead  in  her 
ramed  cell,  and  from  that  thne  the  country  people,  but  more  espedally 
Sir  Humphrey's  hoosehold^  would  go  miles  round  sooner  than  go  withia 
sight  of  the  ruins  after  nightfall ;  but  nothing  mcMre  was  heard  or  seen  of 
ihe  ghost  till'  the  day  twelvemonth  from  her  first  apparition,  when  she 
appwed  again  at  the  same  time  and  plaoe^  and  adchessed  Sir  Humphrey 
in  the  same  words.     The  feUowing  year  she  did  not  appear  in  the  hall,  as 
before,  but  in  the  morning  the  knight  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and  his  ' 
i>ody  bore  marks  ci  stcangulatkm*     Several  people  in  the  house  were 
tried  for  the  murder,  and  a  strict  inquiry  was  instituted,  but  nothing  was 
diseoYered  which  could  impiicate  any  one ;  moreover,  no  robb^  had  been 
oommitted,  nor  were  there  any  traces  of  the  room  having  been  entered, 
the  doors  aad  windows  having  been  barred  inside,  so  that  tiiey  had  the 
greatest  difllculfy  in  breaking  into  the  room  in  the  moniiDg.     Of  coarse 
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in  those  days  judge  and  jury  were  willing  enough  to  concur  in  the 
common  opinion  that  the  ghost  had  strangled  him,  and  so  it  was  uni- 
versally believed. 

Sir  Humphrey's  son  succeeded  to  the  property,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  enjoy  it  in  peace^  the  ghost  invariably  appearing  to  him  every  year, 
till  at  last  he  met  with  the  same  mysterious  fate  as  his  &ther.  He  left 
no  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Sir  Humphrey's 
second  brother,  who  pulled  down  the  old  haunted  house  and  bmlt  the  one 
that  now  stands.  From  this  time  the  ghost  was  only  seen  once  in  every 
hundred  years,  but  each  time  that  she  appeared  the  branch  of  the  family 
then  occupying  the  estate  died  out,  till  in  the  last  century  she  appeared 
for  the  last  time  to  the  youngest  brother's  descendant,  an  only  daughter, 
who  died  in  consequence,  but  whether  from  fright  or  from  strangulation, 
does  not  seem^  to  be  exactly  known.  Since  then  the  Priory  has  been  in 
different  hands,  and  has  been  sold  two  or  three  times  over.  When  my 
uncle  bought  the  place  it  had  been  for  some  years  in  Chancery ;  but  the 
ghost  seems  to  have  disappeared  with  the  Bohuns,  for  no  one  has  ever 
seen  her  since. 

'^  But,"  said  Markham,  <'  I  tell  Mildred  she's  not  safe  yet,  for  if  the 
ghost  only  appeared  once  in  a  century,  the  huadred  years  may  not  be  run 
out  since  she  was  last  seen.  The  last  Miss  Bohun  is  supposed  to  be 
buried  in  the  family  vault,  but  there  is  neither  name  nor  date  on  the 
tablet,  so  that  the  exact  year  when  the  ghost  was  last  seen  is  not 
known." 

"  Oh,  I  am  safe  enough,"  answered  Miss  Scott,  g^y.  ^^  Tou  know 
that  a  family  ghost  is  quite  an  aristocratic  appendage,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  Flantagenets,  who  had  visited  the  proud  Bohuns  for  so  many  years, 
would  never  be  likely  to  condescend  to  a  common  vulgar  person  like  me, 
whose  great-grandfather  may  have  been  a  tinker,  for  anything  I  know  to 
the  contrary.  Perhaps,"  she  added,  smiling  with  an  arch  expression  at 
Markham,  *'  when  the  Priory  is  yours,  the  old  lady  may  think  a  man  who 
had  an  ancestor  killed  at  Naseby  worthy  of  her  notice  ;  but  I  am  quite 
safe.  However,  there  is  no  more  time  now  to  discuss  her  probable  future 
intentions ;  I  must  go  to  the  church,  for  my  friends  will  be  waiting  for 
these  primroses." 

I  think  no  one  could  have  fisdled  to  admire  Miss  Scott  as  she  appeared 
that  evening,  dressed  in  white  muslin,  with  a  red  camellia  in  her  hair  and 
a  flush  of  excitement  in  her  cheeks,  that  seemed  to  soften  her  features, 
and  make  her  look  positively  beautifuL  She  was  extremely  animated  all 
dinner-time,  and  I  was  quite  feiscinated  by  her  lively  coiiversation  ;  but, 
as  the  evening  wore  on,  her  mood  seemed  to  change  and  she  became 
subdued,  and  almost  mournful.  She  was  asked  to  sing,  and  she  sat  down 
to  the  piano  and  sang  '^  Schubert's  Adieu,"  an  old  £ftvourite  of  mine.  I 
am  not  fond  of  French  poetry  generally,  but  whether  those  words  of 
Beranger's  are  in  themselves  beautiful,  or  whether  it  is  only  from  their 
being  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  music,  I  can  hardly  tell.  I  never 
heard  any  one  sing  it  as  she  did,  and  I  could  hardly  bear  to  hear  any  one 
else  sing  it  now.  Her  voice  was  a  very  rich  full  soprano,  and  had  a 
pathos  in  it  that  almost  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes,  while  several  of 
the  ladies,  and  Mrs.  Scott  especially,  cried  outright. 

'^  You  really  mustn't  sing  such  melancholy  songs,  Mildred,  on  such  a 
day  as  this,"  said  Markham ;  '*  you'll  make  us  all  quite  low  spirited." 
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''  That  adieu  was  meant  for  her  mother,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Scott,  the 
tears  still  in  her  eyes. 

'^  Well,  let  us  have  something  cheerful  now,  hy  way  of  restoration." 

'^  Why,"  said  Miss  Scott,  '^  it  is  vanity  that  makes  me  sing  melancholy 
songs,  because  I  know  they  suit  my  voice  better  than  a  lighter  sort  of 
music ;  but  I  will  do  as  you  like." 

And  she  sang  ''  Jock  o'  Hazeldean"  with  great  spirit ;  but  I  agreed 
with  her  that  mournful  songs  suited  her  best.  Soon  afterwards  she  said 
she  was  tired,  and  would  go  to  bed.  Markham  went  out  into  the  hall  to 
light  her  candle,  and,  as  I  was  close  to  the  open  door,  I  heard  him  say  to 
her,  quoting  the  words  of  the  song  she  had  just  sung : 

"  Adieu  jusqu'a  Paurore 
Du  jour  en  qui  j'ai  foi, 
Du  jour  qui  doit  encore 
Me  reonir  a  toi. 

That  will  be  our  wedding-day,  Mildred." 

And  she  looked  up  at  him  with  such  a  smile!  I  never  saw  any  face 
so  lighted  up  by  a  smile  as  hers. 

Next  morning  I  woke,  as  I  often  do,  singing  the  words  of  the  song  I 
had  heard  the  evening  before ;  not,  however,  the  '*  Adieu,"  which  had 
impressed  me  so  deeply,  but  '^Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  which  had  hardly 
struck  me  at  all,  and  the  verse  that  I  was  singing  was, 

The  church  was  deck'd  at  eventide, 
The  ta{)ers  glimmered  fair. 
And  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride. 
Bat  ne'er  a  bride  was  there. 

I  am  not  superstitious,  but  afterwards  I  could  not  help  recurring  to  this 
circumstance,  though  I  have  often  done  the  same  thing  before. 

When  I  went  down  stairs,  I  found  all  the  party  assembled  in  the 
dining-room,  except  Mrs.  Scott,  her  daughter,  and  Markham.  I  had  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  something  must  be  wrong,  which  was  increased 
when,  in  a  few  minutes,  Markham  entered  the  room,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
of  evidently  forced  calmness,  '^  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  Miss  Scott.  She 
has  been  rather  overtired  with  all  she  did  yesterday,  and  she  prefers 
breakfasting  quietly  up-stairs.     Mrs.  Scott  will  stay  with  her." 

I  was  quite  sure  this  was  not  all ;  I  could  see  signs  of  suppressed  agita- 
tion in  Markham's  countenance,  and  I  observed  that  he  touched  nothing 
at  breakfast,  though  he  took  things  on  his  plate,  and  tried  to  appear  to  be 
eating.  It  was  also  evident  that  it  was  a  great  exertion  to  him  to  talk 
at  all,  and  two  or  three  times  when  he  was  spoken  to  he  started,  as  if  he 
had  been  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  making  any  inquiries,  however,  for  he  left  the  room  before  any  one 
else  had  risen  from  table,  merely  telling  us  that  the  carriages  were  ordered 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  the  whole  party  could  not  be  taken  at  once,  some 
of  us  must  set  out  early.  After  breakfast  all  the  ladies  retired,  having, 
I  suppose,  a  fresh  toilet  to  make,  and  the  rest  of  us  lounged  about  and 
amused  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could  till  the  carriages  came.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  go,  and  was  consequently  prepared  for  having  ^ome  time 
to  wait;  but  at  last  all  the  party  were  assembled,  all  the  neighbours  who 
were  invited  had  arrived,  the  church  was  full  of  spectators,  and  yet  neither 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  nor  Mrs.  Scott  made  their  appearance.  For 
some  time  people  conversed  in  whispers,  admiring  the  decorations  of  the 
church,  tod  discussing  the  bridesmaids'  costume ;  but  as  the  minutes  wo- 
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on  and  bo  (m«  came,  a  nienoe  stole  gra^oany  over  the  companj,  and  I 
could  see  that  everybody  was  getting  as  uneasy  as  I  felt  myself.  It  was 
almost  tweWe  o'clock  too,  so  there  was  reason  for  uneasiness  on  that  score, 
if  on  BO  other.  I  went  on  singmg  to  n^self  '*  But  ne'er  a  bnde  was 
there !"  and  the  more  I  tried  to  think  of  another  tune,  the  more  it  ran  in 
my  head.  At  last  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard.  ^  There  they  are  I** 
exdaimed  everybody,  and  there  was  an  instant  hright«iing  up.  The 
uncle  who  was  to  give-  her  away  went  forward  to  afteet  her  at  the  door, 
the  bridesmaids  arranged  themselves  in  order,  read j  to  close  in  in  proces* 
sion  behind  her,  and  all  eyes  were  eagerly  turned  to  the  do<nr. 

'*  Good  gracious  I  how  iH  she  looks  T*  said  a  lady  behind  me,  and  I 
looked  up. 

She  did  look  ill  indeed.  The  dead  white  of  the  bridal  dress  is  not  the 
most  becoming  costume  possible,  and  I  have  seen  more  than  one  pretty 
bride  look  almost  plain  on  her  wedding-day,  but  in  this  instance  it  was 
something  more.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  snow  BMuntain  at  smaet?  De 
you  know  how,  when  the  rose  tint  fades,  it  assiunet  at  first  &gfeen^  corpse- 
like appearance  before  it  returns  to  its  usual  pure  siijver  ?  The  dumge  in 
Miss  bcotfs  face,  fimm  the  brilliant  flush  o£  exciteiiient  that  it  had  worn 
the  evening  before,  to  the  death-like  whiteness  that  had  eome  over  it  now, 
seemed  to  me  just  such  a  change.  But  it  was  not  only  l^t  she  was 
deadly  pale;  her  eyes,  when  they  met  mine,  had  a  strangle,  startled,  ter- 
rified expression,  such  as  I  have  never  asea  in  any  one  before  or  since, 
and  she  seemed  to  breathe  with  great  diffiealty^  Another  circumstance 
struck  me  too  :  round  her  neck  she  wore  a  broad  pieee  of  black  velvet, 
fastened  with  a  diamond  brooch.  Could  the  velvet  be  worn  only  to 
set  off  the  diamonds  ?    It  secvned  to  aae  an  nnnsual  oiaiaaient  for  a  bnde. 

The  service  began  almost  imnediately,  as  it  waa  nearly  twrivia  o'clock^ 
and  the  bride  repeated  her  part  wothout  any  hesitation,  hot  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  stifled  sound,  and  was  so  diffaresiit  from  her 
yesterday's  voice  that  I  could  scarcely  hdp  thinking  the  bwid  roand  her 
neck  must  be  too  tight  for  her. 

The  ring  had  been  put  on,  and  the  service  was  ahnost  over,  when  all 
at  once  the  bride  gave  a  faint  ery,  and  then  fell  back  in  a  strong  convid- 
give  fit.  I  caught  her  in  my  arms  as  she  fdl,  and  then  Markfaara  and  I 
carried  her  into  the  vestry,  and  laid  her  down  upon  the  floor.  I  sud, 
^  Let  me  unfasten  tins  band — I  believe  it  is  choking  her;?'  and,  before 
he  could  prevent  me,  I  had  unclasped  the  brooch.  Imagine  my  borror 
to  see  upon  her  delicate  white  throat  black  marks  of  fing^s,  as  if  a  hand 
had  clutched  it  i  I  looked  at  Maricham  in  astonishment.  He  only  shook 
his  head, 

"  Why  don't  you  send  for  a  doctew?"  I  ashed. 

^'  It's  of  no  use,"  be  said ;  '^nothing  can  be  done.  Send  away  those 
people ;  that* s  all  I  want," 

''  Yes,  ask  them  to  go^"  said  Mrs.  Scott^  who  was  sitting  oa  the  floor 
rubbing  her  daughter's  cold  hands.  Both,  I  thought,  seemed  strangely 
despairing.  What  could  it  all  mean?  In  tibe  church  I  found  the  greatest 
confusion  ;  one  lady  half  fointing,  another  in  hysterics,  all  the  bridesmaids 
sobbing.  I  told  them  that  I,  thought  that,  under  the  drcumstances,  the 
kindest  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  go  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 
All  agreed  to  this,  and  the  neighbours  went  straight  home,  while  the  others 
returned  to  the  Priory,  that  &ey  might  prepare  to  go  by  the  next  train. 
In  spite  of  Markham's  objeetion,  I  also  begged  that  a  doctor  might  be 
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gent  for,  and  I  then  ntnnied  to  the  Testrj  to  tell  them  what  I  had 
done. 

She  was  now  lying  so  peifectly  motionless  on  the  groand  that  at  first 
I  thought;  she  was  dead;  bnt  while  I  was  speakiag  to  Maxkham  ^tke  gave 
a  faint  moan,  then  opened  her  ejes,  and  said,  in  a  voice  weaker  and  more 
choked  than  before,  "  Are  you  there,  Charley?"  Then,  as  he  bent  over 
her,  I  just  caught  the  words,  ^  Take  me  home  to  die."  Between  us  ire 
lifted  her  into  the  carriage^  and,  when  we  reached  the  Priory,  I  helped 
him  to  carry  her  to  her  ro<Mn.  I  asked  him  whether  I  might  stay  till  the 
evening,  and  he  said,  ^'  Do ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  ^at  yon  are  at 
hand.     Stay  all  night  if  yoa  can«" 

I  never  remember  ai^  day  that  seemed  so  long  aa  that.  Each  time 
that  I  looked  at  my  watch  I  could  scarcely  brieve  that  it  had  not 
atopped,  it  seemed  to  have  got  on  so  sk)wly.  By  three  o'clock  the  last 
of  the  company  had  departed,  and  I  was  lelk  alone.  Sometimes  I  wan- 
dered about  the  grounos,  sitting  down  amongst  the  ruins,  where  we  had 
aat  the  day  before,  thinking  over  the  ghost  story  that  Miss  Scott  had 
told,  and  wondering  whether  it  could  hare  any  connexion  with  the  morn- 
ing's strange  mystery.  Then  I  went  in-doors,  and  sat  in  my  own  room, 
listening  for  every  sound,  as  Mrs.  Madcham's  room  was  near  mine,  but  I 
could  hear  nothing.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  met  the  doctor,  who,  having 
been  out  when  he  was  sent  for,  had  not  arrived  till  then.  I  waited  about 
to  waylay  him  as  he  went  away,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Ins 
patient  He  shook  hia  head,  saying,  ^  It's  the  most  extraordinary  case 
I  ever  saw.  I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  it  baffles  me  entirely, 
and,  what's  more,  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  some  mystery  that  they  are 
concealing  from  me ;  I  saw  it  in  their  maimer,  but  I  could  get  nothing 
out  of  them.  But,  whatever  the  cause  of  her  illness  may  be,  I  don't 
tdiink,  fr(Hn  the  state  she  is  in  now,  that  she  can  live  many  hours." 

This  was  but  a  oonfirmation  of  my  own  fears,  but  yet  it  was  a  great 
^ock  to  hear  it.  After  the  doctor's  departure  I  was  summoned  to  mj 
dinner,  which  I  ate,  of  coune,  in  solitude,  harrying  ov(»r  it  as  I  always 
do  when  I  am  alone,  though  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  I  was  1^ 
sitting  alone  in  the  great  dark  dining-room,  I  wished  that  I  had  ling^ed 
over  it  more,  that  it  might  have  helped  to  pass  away  some  of  the  long 
and  dreaxy  evening  that  was  before  me.  Findbg  the  solitude  of  the 
dining-room  intolerable,  I  returned  to  my  own  room.  It  was  getting 
dark,  and  the  evening  felt  damp  and  chilly  v  I  lighted  the  fire  and  candles^ 
and  tried  to  read  to. pass  away  the  time ;  but  it  was  impossible.  I  could 
do  nothing  but  go  over  in  my  mind  the  events  of  the  last  two  days ;  and 
at  last  I  threw  away  my  book  in  despair,  and,  sitting  down,  before  the 
fir^  abandoned  myself  to  my  own  melamcholy  thoughts,  till  at  last,  I  be- 
lieye,  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair. 

When  I  woke  I  found  l^e  fire  neady  bunt  out;  I  stirred  it  up, 
ladEed  at  my  watch,  and  finding  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  determined  to  g^ 
to  bed..  I^  firat  opened  the  door  and  Bstened,  but  could  hear  no  sound. 
I  then  went  to  the  window  to  close  the  shutters ;  the  night  was  misty, 
but  not  so  dark  but  what  I  could  see  the  ruina  of  tiia  Priory,  which  were 
opposite  to  my  vrindow,  and  I  stood  for  some  msnutes  looking  at  them, 
tUl  I  was  roused  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Markham  entered. 

One  glance  at  his  &ce  was  sufficient  answer  to  my  unspoken  question, 
then  he  said,  "  It's  over  now ;  she  is  dead,  and  I  can  even  be  thankful 
that  her  sufferings  ace  at  an  end." 
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He  sat  down  by  the  fire ;  I  took  a  cbiur  opposite  to  him,  and  after  a 
short  silence  he  went  on,  though  as  i£  he  was  making  a  great  effbit : 

"  It  is  right  that  you  should  know  all  that  has  happened,  though  it  is 
60  painful  to  me  to  speak  of  it  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you. 
Yesterday  morning,  early,  Mrs.  Scott  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  her 
daughter  had  been  very  much  terrified  by  a  frightful  apparition  which  she 
had  seen  in  the  night,  and  was  so  ill  now  that  she  hardly  thought  her  fit 
for  the  wedding  to  take  place.  '  But  you  don't  mean,'  I  exclaimed,  quite 
angrily,  *  that  she  thinks  she  has  seen  the  ghost  she  was  talking  about 
vesteiday  ?  Why,  what  nonsense  that  is ;  she  must  have  been  dream- 
ing.' *  So  I  have  tried  to  persuade  her,'  answered  Mrs.  Scott ;  *  but  I 
can  do  nothing  with  her.  Will  you  go  to  her,  and  see  what  your  influ- 
ence will  do?'  I  went  to  her  aocor^ngly,  very  indignant  at  what  I 
thought  her  folly ;  but  was  disarmed  when  I  saw  her.  She  looked,  I 
think,  even  worse  than  when  you  saw  her  afterwards ;  sitting  back  in  an 
arm-chair,  wrapped  in  a  large  shawl,  that  was  drawn  up  close  round  her 
throat,  her  eyes  closed,  her  hair  unbrushed  and  tangled,  half  hang^g 
down  on  the  white  pillow  on  which  her  head  was  resting.  She  opened 
her  eyes  when  she  heard  my  step,  but  for  the  first  time  since  I  knew  her 
she  had  no  smile  to  greet  me  with.  '  My  dear  child,'  I  said,  *  what  is 
the  matter  ?'  *  I  am  dying,'  she  said,  in  that  strange  choked  voice  yon 
must  remember.  ^  Impossible !'  I  said.  *  You  have  had  some  bad  dream 
that  has  frightened  you ;  you  will  soon  be  better.'  She  laid  her  hand  on 
my  arm  as  I  knelt  down  by  her  chair,  and  said,  faintly,  '  It  was  no  dream  ; 
it  was  all  real.  I  saw  her — ^the  ghost  we  talked  about  yesterday — she 
came  into  my  room  last  night  You  know  I  am  not  fanciful,  nor  easily 
frightened,  so  you  must  not  refuse  to  believe  me.  I  had  not  been  asleep, 
but  I  was  lying  with  my  eyes  closed,  when  I  became  conscious  of  some- 
thing dark  between  me  and  the  window,  and  opening  my  .eyes  I  saw  a 
figure  standing  by  my  bedside.  It  did  not  look  like  what  one  hears 
ghosts  described ;  I  thought  it  was  a  living  person,  though  I  had  heard 
no  sound  of  any  one  entering  the  room,  and  the  light  was  so  imperfect 
that  I  could  only  see  a  dark  figure.  '^  Who's  there  ?"  I  asked.  There 
was  no  answer  at  first,  and  just  then  the  moon  shone  out  and  lighted  up 
the  figure,  so  that  I  could  see  her  quite  plainly.  She  was  dressed  in 
black,  like  a  nun,  with  a  tattered  hood  over  her  head,  and  some  loose  locks 
of  grey  hair  fell  out  from  under  it.  Her  face  was  very  pale  and  withered- 
looking,  and  her  eyes — I  shall  never  forget  them  as  they  glared  on  me. 
For  a  long  time,"  it  seemed  to  me,  periiaps  it  was  nearly  a  minute,  she 
did  not  speak,  only  glared  on  me  with  a  sort  of  fiendish  malignity,  while 
I  felt  as  if  her  eyes,  being  fixed  on  me,  took  from  me  all  power  of  speak- 
ing or  moving.  Then  she  said,  almost  in  the  same  words  that  I  told  you 
yesterday,  "  Hast  thou  taken  possession  of  these  lands  of  mine  ?  Know 
that  thou  shalt  never  enjoy  them,  nor  shall  any  possess  them  in  peace, 
until  the  sacrilege  be  atoned  for  and  restoration  made."  And  then  she 
made  a  clutch  at  my  throat  with  her  bony  fingers,  and  I  remember 
nothing  more  till  I  found  myself  lying  in  bed  in  broad  daylight.  I  tried 
to  think  at  first  that  it  was  all  a  horrible  dream ;  but  when  I  looked  in 
the  glass,  and  saw  these  marks  upon  my  neck,  I  knew  it  had  really 
happened.'  It  was  impossible  for  me  now  any  longer  to  try  to  persuade 
her  that  it  was  a  dream,  though  I  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of 
it  myself,"  continued  Markham ;  '<  but  when  she  unfastened  her  shawl,, 
and  showed  me  those  black  marks  upon  her  throat,  I  could  say  nothing. 
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I  tried  to  soothe  her,  telling  her  she  would  soon  he  better;  but  she  only* 
shook  her  head  sadly.  Then  she  said  that  if  she  could  get  to  church  she 
should  like  the  wedding  still  to  take  place,  because  then  the  Priory  would 
be  mine,  and  she  knew  I  would  do  as  she  wished  with  it.  She  said  it 
might  be  turned  either  into  an  almshouse  or  a  hospital ;  she  believed 
there  was  money  enough  to  endow  it,  and  she  thought  it  would  be  both 
rash  and  wicked  to  attempt  to  keep  it,  after  all  that  had  happened. 
After  she  had  spoken  to  me  she  seemed  to  revive  a  little,  and  I  felt  more 
hopeful  about  her,  till  we  were  in  church ;  from  that  time  I  saw  there  was 
no  hope,  and  her  suffering  was  so  g^at  for  the  last  few  hours  that  I  was 
thankful  when  she  sank  into  unconsciousness.  Her  head  was  resting  on 
tny  shoulder  when  she  died.  Neither  her  mother  nor  I  knew  when  it 
vras ;  I  only  felt  her  hand  g^w  cold.  Come  in  and  take  a  last  look  at 
her,"  he  added,  after  a  pause.  *'  I  think  if  you  see  her  now,  it  will  take 
«way  the  painful  impression  that  your  last  sight  of  her  must  have  left  on 
your  mind.'* 

I  followed  him  into  the  room  where  she  lay,  and  I  am  glad  I  did  take 
that  last  look  at  her.  She  seemed  to  be  at  rest  now,  after  her  suffering, 
and  her  face  looked  beautiful ;  her  eyes  closed,  her  features  composed,  the 
lips  parted,  almost  with  a  smile;  her  husband  had  placed  her  bridal 
bouquet  in  her  folded  hands.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  the  last  change 
had  come  over  the  snow  mountain ;  the  rose  flush  and  the  death  hue  had 
both  passed  away,  and  it  had  returned  to  its  original  silver  purity. 

Mr.  Hervey  stopped.  He  had  spoken  the  last  words  more  as  if  think- 
ing aloud  than  addressing  me ;  now  he  looked  up  ai  me,  and  coloured 
slightly,  as  if  his  feelings  had  led  him  to  say  more  than  he  had  intended 
to  such  a  perfect  stranger. 

"  And  now  my  story  is  finished,"  he  said,  ''  and  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
criticise  and  be  incredulous ;  for,  whatever  you  may  think,  it  was  a  terrible 
reality  to  me  at  the  time,  and  it  has  made  an  impression  ^hich  will  never 
be  effaced  from  my  mind." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  going  to  criticise,"  I  said.  "  I  always  prefer  be- 
lieving everything,  whether  it  is  natural  or  supernatural.  But  I  should 
like  to  hear  something  more,  though  you  say  you  have  come  to  the  end 
of  your  story.  What  has  become  of  Captain  Markham,  and  what  has  he 
done  with  his  dangerous  property?" 

"  Different  plans  were  proposed,"  said  Mr.  Hervey,  "  but  I  believe  that 
the  one  he  and  Mrs.  Scott  decided  on,  as  least  spoiling  the  fine  old  house, 
was  to  make  it  a  home  for  poor  ladies  who  are  unable  to  work  for  their 
living.  Markham  only  stayed  there  long  enough  to  arrange  it  all,  and 
then  went  with  Mrs.  Scott  to  the  south  of  France  for  her  health ;  but 
she  never  recovered  the  shock  of  her  daughter's  death,  and  died  last 
^winter  at  Pau.  Since  then  he  has  been  travelling  about,  and  I  believe 
he  is  now  going  to  the  East,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since  he 
wrote  to  tell  me  of  Mrs.  Scott's  death.    I  always  hope  I,may  hear  that  he 


afternoon  passed :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  time  I  had  looked  forward  to 
with  so  much  dread  passed  by  so  fast  and  so  pleasantly  with  my  new  ac- 
quaintance, that  it  was  with  great  regret  that  I  saw  the  riding-party  re- 
turn nearly  an  hour  sooner  than  I  had  expected  them. 
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BT  THE  AI7TBDB  OF  *^  SAST  EYNHS." 


PaBT  this  TwKFTT-nPTK. 


A  CBOWB  OF  HBHOBIES. 

But  for  mismanagement,  how  smoothly  things  might  go  on !  That 
a  great  deal  of  mismajaagement  does  exist  in  the  world,  is  certain ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  much  of  it  might  be  ayoided  with  a  little  care. 
That  telegraphic  despatch  which  Lord  Ayeril  had  deemed  well  to  send, 
and  which  had  not  been  sent  any  too  soon,  did  not  reach  George  Gh>- 
dolphin  for  hours  and  hours. 

It  was  taken  to  his  lodgings  between  nine  and  ten  at  night,  aome 
two  hours  after  the  despatchuig  of  it  by  IJord  AvenL  A  delay  there, 
you  will  say,  but  that,  as  it  proved,  was  of  no  consequence :  had  it 
flown  up  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  been  deUvered  at  the  same  moment 
that  it  left  Prior's  Ash,  Qeorge  would  not  have  had  it. 

George  that  day  had  gone  out  to  dinner.  He  had.  made  acquaintance 
with  the  agents  of  the  Calcutta  house,  and  had  accepted  a  dinner  en- 
gagement with  one  of  them  at  his  country  residence,  a  few  mUes  &om 
town.  Consequently,  when  the  despatch  arrived,  there  was  nobody  to 
receive  it  but  George's  landlady ;  a  worthy  old  person,  who,  as  the 
saying  runs,  has  seen  better  days,  and  never  thought  she  should  have 
to  let  rooms  for  a  living. 

Now  Mrs.  Clark — for  that  was  her  name — had  an  invincible  horror 
of  telegraphic  despatches.  She  had  never  received  but  two  in  her  life  : 
the  one  had  told  her  of  the  drowning  by  accident  of  her  only  son ;  the 
other  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband.  Bather  confused  in  her 
association  of  cause  and  effect,  it  was  periiaps  natural  that  she  should 
henceforth  connect  these  despatches  with  every  kind  of  imaginative 
ill,  and  loudly  express  her  conviction  that  the  greatest  bane  ever  in- 
vented for  society  was  the  electric  telegraph. 

The  man  arrived  at  her  door  witli  the  despatch,  and  the  servant  went 
to  her  mistress.  "A  telegrum  come  for  Mr.  George  Godolphin,  mum: 
sixpence  to  pay,  and  a  book  to  sign." 

Mrs.  Clark  was  struck  nearly  dumb  with  terror :  for  some  minutes 
she  flatly  refused  to  touch  it  or  to  sign  the  book :  end  she  and  the 
man,  who  was  called  in,  had  a  wordy  argument.  At  length  the  man 
managed  to  get  the  signature  and  the  sixpence,  and  he  went  out, 
leaving  the  despatch  on  the  table. 

"There's  death  in  it,  Betsy,  as  sure  as  that  we  are  here!"  observed 
Mrs.  Clark,  gazing  at  it  as  it  lay,  but  not  taking  it  in  her  hands. 

Betsy  was  dubious.  "  In  my  last  place,  mum,  a  gentleman  used  to 
have  them  telegrum s  continual^  and  they  could  have  had  nothing  but 
fun  in  'em,  by  the  way  he'd  laugh  over  'em.'' 

"  Take  it  up-stairs,  Betsy,  and  put  it  on  Mr.  Godolphin's  dressing- 
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table,"  was  her  misiarefis's  order.  ''  Don't  put  it  in.  too  conspicuous  a 
place,  for  his  eyes  to  light  on  it  all  at  once ;  hide  it  partially :  and  we'll 
prepare  him  a  little,  poor  gentleman,  before  he  goes  up." 

Betsy  obeyed  orders  to  the  letter.  Naturally  an  obedient  searvant, 
as  servants  run,  she  was  also  willing  to  spare  pain — ^if  there  was  pain 
to  be  spared — to  Mr.  Qearge  Godolphln.  George  had  a  pleasant 
manner  to  those  who  waited  on  him ;  poor  though  he  now  was,  he  had 
also  a  generous  hand ;  and  Betsy  believed  there  could  not  be  such  a 
gentleman  as  he  in  all  the  world.  She  stood  before  the  dressing-table, 
and  looked  about  for  a  place  *'  not  too  conspicuous^"  trying  variouB 
situations  to  leave  it  in.  PinaUy  she  put  it  flat  on  the  white  toilette- 
cover,  and  placed  his  glass  shaving-pot  upon  it,  so  that  only  the  sides  of 
the  despatch  could  be  seen  beyond. 

And  Mrs.  Clark  herself  sat  up  to  warn  him.  She  believed,  con* 
siderate  old  lady,  that  nobody  could  aecomplifidi  that  delicate  mission 
with  the  skill  that  she  could — warn  him  sufficiently  and  yetnot  frightea 
him  :  and  she  sat  up  in  her  good  nature  to  do  it. 

It  was  past  eleven  when  George  came  in.  She  hastened  out  of  the 
parlour  and  caught  him  as  he  was  lighting  his  candle,  which  was  placed 
ready  on  the  mahogany  slab. 

*'  There's  something  come  for  you  to-night,  sir ;  I  paid  sixpence. 
Not  a  letter,  something  else.  You'll  see  it  on  your  dressing-table,  sir: 
I  have  had  it  placed  there :  and  I  thought  I'd  sit  up  to  tell  you  of  it, 
before  you  went  up  yourself." 

''^  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  George. 

He  bounded  up  the  stairs  and  entered  his  sitting-room,  giving  not  a 
second  thought  to  the  communication  of  Mrs.  Clark.  That  it  could  be 
a  telegraphic  despatch  from  home  never  so  much  as  crossed  his  imAg^ 
nation.  The  poor  old  lady's  considerate  caution  had  defeated  its  own 
ends :  if  she  had  but  spoken  out !  George  was  in  the  height  of  his 
preparations  for  departure,  and  parcels  and  letters  were  arriving  for 
nim  continually.  Two  letters,  which  had  come  by  the  evening  post, 
were  on  the  mantelpiece.  He  stayed  to  read  them,  and  then  went  into 
his  bedroom.       . 

Now  it  happened  that  a  small  parcel  had  also  come  for  Geoi^e  that 
evening,  and  had  been  placed  by  Betsy  on  his  dressing-table :  the  fact 
was  not  known  to  Mrs.  Clark,  and  had  probably  been  forgotten  by  the 
girl  herself.  But  as  George  laid  down  his  candle  his  eyes  fell  on  this 
small  parcel :  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  suppose  it 
was  the  '^  something"  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Clark  ?  He  did  suppose  it, 
and  he  wondered  at  the  old  lady's  intimation  of  having  "  sat  up  to  tell 
him  of  it/'  but  he  let  it  slip  from  his  mind. 

George  tore  the  paper  that  enclosed  the  parcel,  and  found  it  to  con- 
tain a  specimen  necktie,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  sent.  After 
that  he  went  to  bed,  never  having  seen  the  despatch  so  quietly  lying 
there. 

Winter  mornings  are  dark ;  very  dark  in  London ;  and  nine  o'clock 
had  struck  before  George  rang  for  his  shaving  wat^.  It  was  brought, 
and  in  taking  up  the  glass  pot,  George  for  the  first  time  saw  what  was 
under  it.'   ''  Halloa!"  he  cried. 

He  tore  it  open ;  he  read  the  ominous  words  from  Yiseount  Averil. 
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In  another  moment  be  was  shouting  down  the  stairs,  astonishing 
Betsj,  alarming  Mrs.  Clark,  who  came  out  of  an  upper  room  in  a 
nightcap.  ^ 

"  When  did  thiB,despatch  come  ?    Why  was  I  not  told  of  it  ?" 

Alas !  of  what  use  was  the  explanation  now  P — that  he  had  been  told 
of  it,  if  he  could  but  have  understood.  Of  what  use  to  reproach  Mrs. 
Clark  P — ^it  could  not  recal  the  wasted  hours ;  and  the  old  ladj  had 
done  her  best  according  to  her  own  feeble  judgment. 

Without  the  loss  of  an  unnecessary  moment,  without  breakfast, 
George  G-odolphin  hastened  to  the  railway  station,  and  found  himself 
just  in  time  to  miss  an  express  train  that  would  have  carried  him  direct 
to  Prior's  Ash.  Chafing  at  the  delay  he  was  condemned  to,  at  bis 
own  impatience,  at  the  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  despatch, 
chafing  at  the  general  state  of  things  altogether,  George  could  only 
bend  to  circumstances,  and  he  did  not  arrive  at  Prior's  Ash  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  first  person  he  saw  at  the  terminus  was  Lord  Averil.  That 
nobleman,  wondering  at  George's  non-appearance,  believing  that  Maria 
was  getting  nearer  to  death  with  every  hour,  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  by  some  mischance  his  message  had  miscarried ;  and  he  had 
now  gone  to  the  station  to  send  another.  Lord  Averil  linked  bis  arm 
within  George's,  and  they  walked  rapidly  away  through  the  snow  that 
lay  on  the  path. 

Tes,  he,  the  Viscount  Averil,  Peer  of  the  !Bealm,  linked  his  arm 
with  George  Godolphin's,  who  had  so  very  near  been  held  up  to  the 
virtuous  British  public  as  a  candidate  for  a  free  passage  to  Australia. 
Somehow,  George  had  slipped  through  that  danger  and  was  a  gentle- 
man still :  moreover,  he  was  Lord  Averil's  brother-in-law,  and  it  was 
the  earnest  wish  of  that  nobleman  that  general  society  should  forget 
that  little  mistake  in  George's  life  as  heartily  as  he  did.  He  explained 
as  he  walked  along :  that  Maria  had  got  rapidly  worse  all  at  once ; 
that  it  was  only  within  a  few  hours  that  immediate  danger  had  shown 
itself. 

Still  George  could  not  understand  it.  He  had  left  his  wife,  sick 
certainly,  but  not,  as  he  believed,  seriously  ill ;  he  had  supposed  her 
to  be  busy  in  her  preparations  for  the  voyage :  and  now  to  be  told 
that  she  was  dying !  !No,  George  could  not  understand  it,  and  scarcely 
believed  it.    If  this  was  so,  why  had  Maria  not  sent  for  him  before  P 

Lord  Averil  was  unable  to  give  him  more  explanatory  information. 
It  was  only  the  evening  before  that  Cecil  bad  called  upon  her,  called 
accidentally,  and  learned  it,  he  said.  It  was  only  that  morning,  as 
Lord  Averil  had  now  heard,  that  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  family  had 
learned  it.  Until  that  morning,  nay  until  an  hour  or  two  ago,  Maria 
herself  had  not  imagined  the  danger  to  be  so  near :  and  she  heartily 
thanked  Lord  Averil  for  having  had  the  forethought  to  telegraph. 

"  Snow  must  have  known  it,"  remonstrated  George. 

''  I  think  not.  I  was  talking  to  him  to-day,  and  he  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  disorder's  having  suddenly  increased  in  this  rapid 
manner." 

"  What  18  the  disorder  ?"  asked  George.  "  My  wife  had  no  disorder 
— except  weakness.'* 
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**  I  suppose  that  is  it — weakness." 

''  But  weakness  does  not  kill !" 

"  Yes  it  does.    Sometimes." 

Margery  was  standing  at  the  door  when  they  reached  the  gate,  pos- 
sibly looking  out  for  her  master,  for  she  knew  the  hours  of  the  arrivals 
of  the  train.  The  windows  of  the  sitting-room  faced  that  way,  and 
George's  eyes  naturally  turned  on  them.  But  there  was  no  sign  of 
busy  life,  of  every-day  occupation,  the  curtains  hung  in  their  undis- 
turbed folds,  the  blinds  wfere  partially  down. 

"  I  will  just  ask  how  your  wife  is  now,  and  whethc>r  Cecil  is  here," 
said  Lord  Averil,  following  G-eorge  up  the  path. 

No,  Lady  Averil  and  Miss  Bessy  Godolphin  had  left  about  ten 
minutes  before,  Margery  said.  My  Lady  Godolphin,  who  had  drove 
up  in  her  carriage  and  come  in  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  had  left ; 
and  Miss  Bose  Hastings,  who  had  been  there  the  best  part  of  the 
morning,  had  also  left.  Mrs.  George  Godolphin  seemed  a  trifle  better, 
inclined  to  sleep,  tired  out,  as  it  were;  and  she,  Margery,  didn't 
wonder  at  it  with  such  a  heap  of  visitors :  she  had  give  'em  a  broad 
hint  herself  that  her  mistress  might  be  all  the  better  for  an  hour's 
quiet. 

Lord  Averil  departed.  Greorge  flung  his  rail  way- wrapper  on  a  chair 
and  hung  his  hat  up  in  the  little  hall:  he  turned  his  face,  one  of 
severity  then,  on  Margery. 

"  Is  your  mistress  so  very  ill  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  that  she  can  be  much  worg.e,  sir.  "When  Mr.  Snow 
went  out  just  now  he  said  she  was  better.  .  She  i*  better  than  she  was 
in  the  morning,  or  she  couldn't  be  sitting  up." 

"  And  how,  Margery,  why  was  I  not  sent  for  earlier  ?  The  blame 
must  lie  with  you." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  sir:  you  must  blame  me  if  you  will.  Why,  Mr. 
George,"  she  continued,  raising  her  voice  in  a  tone  of  defence,  "  if  I 
bad  had  a  thought  that  she  was  coming  on  to  be  like  this,  do  you 
suppose  I  should  not  have  sent  ?  Yesterday  morning,  when  she  was 
worse,  I  said  master  ought  to  be  writ  to,  and  she  said  she'd  write  her- 
self. She  did  write,  but  she  didn't  get  it  ready  till  evening,  and  my 
Lord  Averil,  he  telegraphed.  It  is  only  this  morning,  sir,  that  down- 
right danger  has  come  on." 

"  She  cannot  be  so  very  ill  as  they  would  imply ;  she  cannot  be 
beyond  hope,"  he  cried,  in  an  impassioned  tone. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Margery,  willing,  perhaps,  to 
soothe  the  facts  to  him  by  degrees,  as  Mrs.  Clark  had  been  by  the 
telegraphic  message.  '*  She  is  certainly  better  than  she  was  in  the 
morning.     She  is  sitting  up." 

George  Gk)dolphin  was  of  a  hopeful  nature.  Even  those  few  words 
seemed  to  speak  to  his  heart  with  a  certainty.  "  Not  there,  sir,"  in- 
terposed Margery,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room.  "  But 
it  don't  matter,"  she  added:  "you  can  go  in  that  way." 

He  walked  through  the  room  and  opened  that  of  the  bed-chamber. 
"Would  the  scene  ever  leave  his  memory  ?  The  room  was  lighted  more 
by  the  blaze  of  the  flre  than  by  the  daylight,  for  curtains  partially 
covered  the  windows,  and  the  winter's  dreary  afternoon  was  already 
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merglDg  into  twilight.  The  bed  was  at  the  far  etid  of  the  room,  the 
dressing-table  near  it.  The  fire  was  on  hi»  right  as  he  entered,  and 
on  a  white-covered  sofa,  drawn  before  it,  Bat  Klaria.  She  wa»  partially 
dressed  and  wrapped  in  a  light  Cleushm^re  shawl ;  her  cap  was  untied, 
•nd  her  face,  sha^d  thoii^  it  was  bj  its  brown  hair,  was  all  too 
Tisible  in  the  redexion  east  b^r  the  firelight. 

Which  was  the  most  colourless — that  ibce,  or  the  white  cov^r  of  the 
sofa  ?  George  €Fedolphiti*i»  heart  stood  still  as  he  looked  upon  it  and 
then  bounded  on  with  a  rushing  leap.  'Bverj  shadow  of  hope  had 
gone  out  of  him. 

Maria  had  not  heard  hitn,  did  not  see  him  ;  he  went  in  gentlj.  By 
her  side  on  the  sofa  laj  Miss  Meta,  eurled  up  into  a  ball  and  &8t 
asleep,  her  hands  and  her  golden  curls  on  her  mammals  knee.  With 
George^s  first  step  forward,  Maria  turned  her  sad  sweet  eyes  towards 
him,  and  a  faint  cry  of  emotion  escaped  her  lipa. 

Before  she  could  stir  or  speak,  George  was  with  her,  his  protecting 
arms  thrown  round  her,  her  fiace  gathered  to  his  breast.  What  a 
contrast  it  was  t  she  so  wan  and  fragile,  so  near  the  grave,  he  in  all 
his  manly  strength,  his  fresh  beauty.  Miss  Meta  woke  up,  recognised 
her  papa  with  a  cry  and  much  commotion,  but  Margery  came  in  and 
eerr^  her  off,  shutting  the  do(»T  behind  her. 

Her  fair  young  face — too  fair  and  young  to  die— was  laid  against 
her  husband's ;  her  feeble  hand  lay  caressingly  in  his.  The  shock  to 
George  was  very  great ;  it  almost  seemed  that  he  had  already  lost  her ; 
and  the  scalding  tears,  so  rarely  wrung  irom  man,  coursed  down  his 
cheeks  and  feH  on  her  j&ice. 

"  Don't  grieve,"  she  whispwed,  the  tears  raining  fh)ni  her  own  eyes. 
**  €Hi,  George,  my  husband,  it  is  a  bitter  thing  to  part,  but  we  shall 
meet  again  in  heaven,  and  be  together  for  ever.  It  has  been  so  weary 
here ;  the  troubles  have  been  so  great !" 

He  steadied  his  voice  to  speak.  ^*  The  troubles  have  not  killed  you, 
have  they,  Maria  ?^ 

^  Yes,  I  suppose  it  has  been  so.  1  did  try  and  struggle  against 
them,  but — I  don't  know  ■  Ob,  George!'*  she  broke  out  in  a  wail- 
ing tone  of  pain,  *if  I  could  bat  have  got  over  them  and  lived  I — if  I 
could  bnt  have  gone  with  you  to  your  new  home  r* 

George  sat  down  on  the  sofa  where  Mela  had  been,  and  held  her  to 
him  in  silence.  She  could  hear  his  heart  beat ;  could  &el  it  bounding 
against  her  side. 

"  It  will  be  a  better  home  in  heaven,"^  she  resumed,  laying  her  poor 
prie  face  upott  his  shoulder.  **  Ton  will  come  to  me  there,  €teorge  j  I 
shall  but  go  on  first  a  Ifttle  while :  all  the  pains-  and  the  cares^  the 
heart-burnings  of  earth,  will  be  forgotten,  and  we  riiall  be  together  in 
happiness  for  ever  and  ever;** 

He  dropped  his  face  upon  her-neck,  he  eobbed  aloud  in  hia  anguieAt. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  gracelessness  and  his  faults,  he  had  loved 
his  wife ;  and  now  that  be  was  losing  her  that  leve  was  greater  than 
it  had  ever  been  :  some  pricks  of  conscience  may  harre  been  mingled 
with  it  too  r    Who  knows  ? 

*<  Don't  lorget  me  quite  when  I  am  gone,  George.  Think  of  me 
sometimes  as  your  poor  wife  vrha  kred  you  to  the  last:  who  would 
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have  stayed  with  you  if  God  had  let  her.  "When  first  I  began-  to  see 
that  it  muB*  be,  that  I  sboald  leave  you  and  Meta,  my  heart  nearly 
brake :  but  the  pain  ha»  grown  less,  and  I  think  God  faB»  been  recon- 
eiiiDg  me  to  it." 

"  What  shaH  I  do  ?— what  wiil  the  child  do  withoat  ywi  ?"  broke 
firom  his  quivering  lips. 

P«^ps  the  thocight  crossed  Maria  that  he  had  done  very  well  with- 
oat her  in  the  ]a«t  few  months,  for  his  sojouma  with  her  might  be 
counted  by  hours  instead  of  by  d^ys :  but  she  was  too  gBuecous  to 
allude  to  it ;  and  the  heartaching  had  passed.  **  Cecil  voA  Lord  Averil 
will  take  Meta,"  she  said.  '^  I^t  her  stay  with  them,  €korge !  It 
would  not  be  M^ell  for  her  to  go  to  India  alone  with  you." 

The  wordif  sorprised  him.     Bie  diid  not  speak. 

•*  Cecil  proposed  it  yester&y.  They  will  be  glad  to  have  hex»;.  i 
dare  say  Lord  Areril  will  speak  to  you  about  it  Inter.  It  was  the  one 
great  weight  left  upon  my  mind,  George— our  poor  child,  and  wka* 
could  be  done  with  her :  Cecirs  generous  proposal  removed  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  hesitatingly.  "  Eor  a  little  while  ;  perhaps  it 
will  be  the  best  thing.  Until  I  shall  get  settled  in  India.  But  she 
mfist  come  to  me  then ;  I  cannot  pact  with  her  for  good." 

"For  good?  No.  But,  George,  you  may— it  is  possible" — she 
eeemed  to  starmmer  and  hesitate-—^'  you  may  be  forming  new  ties.  In 
that  case  you  would  care  less  for  the  loss  of  Mett;  ■  ■  ■     " 

"Don't  talk  so!"  he  paswonateiy  interrupted.  "How  can  you 
glance  to  such  things,  Maria,  in  these- our  last  moments  P" 

She  was  silent  for  a-  few  minutes,  weeping  softly.  "  Had  this  part^ 
ing*  come  upon  me  as  suddenly  as  it  has  upon  yom,  I  might  have 
started  from  the  very  thought  with  horror:  but,  George,  I  have  had 
nothing  eltre  in  my  own  mind  for  week«  but  the  parting,  and  it  has 
made  me  look  at  the  future  a»  I  could  not  else  haive  looked  at  it.  Bo 
not  blame  me  for  saying  this-r  I  muBt  allnde  to  it,  if  I  am.  to  speak  of 
Meta.  I  can  understand  how  full  ef  a^enton  the  thought  ia  to  you 
now:  but,  George,  it  may  come  to  pass." 

**'  I  think  not,''  he  said,  and  his  voice  and  mancncp  had;  duinged  to 
gmve  delii>eration.  "  If  I  knew  anything  of  myselfy  Maina^  I  ahail 
never  again  marry." 

**  It  is  not  impossible." 

"  Ne,"  he'  assented,  •*  it  is  not  impessibie;'* 

Her  heairt  beait  a*  shade  qtdchfer,  and  she  hid  hes  ftce  upon  him  so 
that  be  eouid  not  see  it.  When  sihe  spoke»again)>it>  war*  with  diffioulty 
he  could  catcb  the*  whispered  wofrds* 

"  I  know  how  foolish  and  wrcmg  it  is  for  %  dying"  wife  toextract  asry 
promise  of  I^tb  nature  ibom  her  husband :  were  I  to  say  to  you,  Dandt 
again  marry,  it  would  belittle  eleie  than  ffwifikedreiqaeit ;  and  it  would 
prove  how  my  thoughts  and  passions  must  still  cling  to  earth.  Bear 
with  me  while  1  speak  ef  l^is,  G«orge  ;  J  am  not  going  to  be  so 
wicked:  but — but " 

Agrtation  stopped  ker  voice.  Her  boeom  heaved,  her  breath  nearly 
left  her,  and  she  had  to  catch  it  ia  gasps.  BCe  saw  that  this*  was  mental 
emotion,  not  bodily  weakness;  and  he^  waited  until  it  should  pass, 
stroking  the  hair  from  her*  brow  with  has  gentia  hand. 

l2 
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"  My  darling,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  But  there  is  one  promise  that  I  do  wish  to  beg  of  you,"  she  re- 
sumed, mastering  her  emotion  suflRciently  to  speak.  "If— if  you 
should  marry,  and  your  choice  falls  upon  o«^— upon  her — then,  in  that 
case,  do  not  seek  to  have  Meta  home ;  let  her  remain  always  with 
Cecil." 

A  pause :  broken  by  George.     "  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  Maria  ?'* 

The  same  labouring  of  the  breath ;  the  same  cruel  agitation ;  and 
they  had  to  be  fought  with  before  she  could  bring  out  the  words. 

"  Of  Charlotte  Pain." 

"  Charlotte  Pain !"  echoed  George,  shouting  out  the  name  in 
surprise. 

"  I  could  not  bear  it,"  she  shivered.  "  George,  George !  do  not 
make  her  the  second  mother  of  my  child !  I  could  not  bear  it ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  could  not  even  in  my  grave  bear  it !  Should  you 
marrv  her,  promise  me  that  Meta  shall  not  be  removed  from  Ashly- 
dyat." 

"  Maria,"  he  quietly  said,  "  I  shall  never  marry  Charlotte  Pain." 

"  You  don't  know.  Toa  may  think  now  you  will  not,  but  you  can- 
not answer  for  yourself.  George !  she  has  helped  to  kill  me.  She 
must  not  be  Meta's  second  mother." 

He  raised  her  face  so  that  he  could  see  it :  his  dark  blue  eyes  met 
hers  searchingly,  and  he  took  her  hand  in  his  as  he  gravely  spoke. 

"  She  will  never  be  Meta's  second  mother :  nay,  if  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory,  I  will  say  she  never  shall  be.  By  the  heaven  that  perhaps 
even  I  may  some  day  attain  to,  I  say  it.  Charlotte  Pain  will  never  be 
Meta's  second  mother,  or  my  wife :  and  I  affirm  it  in  the  presence  of 
God." 

She  did  not  answer  in  words.  She  only  nestled  a  little  nearer  to  him 
in  gratitude ;  Iwlf  in  repentance,  perhaps,  for  having  doubted  him. 
George  resumed  in  the  same  grave  tone : 

"  And  now,  Maria,  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  Charlotte 
Pain  has  helped  to  kill  you." 

A  crimson  flush  came  over  her  wan  face,  and  she  contrived  to  turn 
it  from  him  again,  so  that  her  eyes  were  hidden.  But  she  did  not 
speak  quite  at  first. 

"  It  all  came  upon  me  together,  George,"  she  murmured  at  length, 
her  tone  one  of  loving  tenderness,  in  token  that  she  was  not  angry 
now ;  that  the  past,  whatever  may  have  been  its  sins  against  her,  any 
or  none,  was  forgiven.  "  At  that  cruel  time  when  the  blow  fell,  when 
I  had  nowhere  to  turn  to  for  comfort,  then  I  also  learnt  what  Prior's 
Ash  had  been  saying,  about — about  Charlotte  Pain.  George,  it  seemed 
to  wither  my  very  heart ;  to  take  the  life  out  of  it.  I  had  so  loved 
you  ;  I  had  so  trusted  you :  and  to  find — to  find — that  you  loved  her, 
not  mo        " 

"  Hush !"  thundered  George,  in  his  emotion.  "  I  never  loved  any 
but  you,  Maria.     I  swear  it." 

"  Well — well.  It  seems  that  I  do  not  understand  it.  I — I  could 
not  get  over  it,"  she  continued,  passing  her  hand  across  her  brow 
where  the  old  aching  pain  had  come  momentarily  again,  "  and  I  fear 
it  has  helped  to  kill  me.  It  was  so  cruel,  to  have  sufiered  me  to 
know  her  all  the  while." 
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George  G-odolphin  compressed  his  lips.     He  never  spoke. 

"  But,  Qeorge,  it  is  over ;  it  is  buried  ia  the  past ;  and  I  did  not 
intend  to  mention  it.  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  but  for  speaking 
of  Meta.  Ob,  let  it  go ;  let  it  pass :  it  need  not  disturb  our  last  hour 
together." 

'*  It  appears  to  have  disturbed  you  a  great  deal  more  than  it  need 
have  done,"  he  said,  a  shade  of  anger  in  his  tone. 

"  Yes,  looking  back,  I  see  it  did.  "When  we  come  to  the  closing 
scene  of  life,  as  I  have  come,  this  world  shutting  itself  to  our  view, 
the  next  opening,  then  we  see  how  foolish  in  many  things  we  have 
been ;  how  worse  than  vain  our  poor  earthly  passions.  So  to  have 
fretted  ourselves  over  this  little  space  of  existence  with  its  passing 
follies,  its  temporary  interests,  when  we  might  have  been  living  and 
looking  for  that  great  one  that  shall  last  for  ever !  To  gaze  back  on 
my  life  it  seems  but  a  little  span ;  a  worthless  hour  compared  with 
the  et-ernity  that  I  am  entering  upon.  Oh,  George,  we  have  all  need 
of  God's  loving  forgiveness !  I,  as  well  as  you.  I  did  not  mean  to 
reproach  you :  but  I  could  not  bear — had  you  made  her  your  second 
wife — that  she  should  have  had  the  training  of  Meta." 

Did  George  Godolphin  doubt  whether  the  fear  was  wholly  erased 
from  her  heart  P  Perhaps  so :  or  he  might  not  have  spoken  to  her  as 
he  was  about  to  speak. 

"  Let  me  set  your  mind  further  at  rest,  Maria.  Had  T  ever  so 
great  an  inclination  to  marry  Mrs.  Pain,  it  is  impossible  that  I  could 
do  so.     Mrs.  Pain  has  a  husband  already." 

Maria  raised  her  face,  a  flashing  light,  as  of  joy,  illumining  it. 
George  saw  it :  and  a  sad,  dreamy  look  of  self-condemnation  settled  on 
his  own.  JS(id  it  so  stabbed  her.  *'  Is  she  married  again  p — since 
she  left  Prior's  Ash  P" 

'^She  has  never  be^n  a  widow,  Maria,"  he  answered.  ^'Bodolf 
Pain,  her  husband,  did  not  die." 

"He  did  not  die?" 

"  As  it  appears.     He  is  now  back  again  in  England." 

"  And  did  you  know  of  this  ?" 

"  Only  since  his  return.  I  supposed  her  to  be  a  widow,  as  every- 
body else  supposed  it.  One  night  last  summer,  in  quitting^ Ashlydyat, 
I  came  upon  them  both  in  the  grounds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pain ;  and  I 
then  learned,  to  my  very  great  surprise,  that  he,  whom  his  wife  had 
passed  off  as  dead,  had  in  point  of  fact  been  in  hiding  abroad.  There 
is  some  unpleasant  mystery  attached  to  it,  the  details  of  which  I  have 
not  concerned  myself  to  inquire  into :  he  fell  into  trouble,  I  expect, 
and  feared  his  own  country  was  too  hot  for  him.  However  it  may 
have  been,  he  is  home  again,  and  with  her.  I  suppose  the  danger  is 
removed,  for  I  met  them  together  in  Piccadilly  last  week  walking 
openly,  and  they  told  me  they  were  looking  out  for  a  house." 

She  breathed  a  sobbing  sigh  of  relief,  as  one  hears  sometimes  from 
a  little  child. 

"  But  were  Mrs.  Pain  the  widow  she  assumed  to  be,  she  would 
never  have  been  made  my  wife.  Child !"  he  added,  in  momentary 
irritation,  "  don't  you  understand  things  better  ?  She  my  wife ! — the 
second  mother,  the  trainer  of  Meta !  "What  could  you  be  thinking 
of?     Men  do  not  marry  women  such  as  Charlotte  Pain." 
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^^  Then  you  do  not  cane  for  her  to  nierj  much  ?" 

^'  I  care  for  her  so  much,  Maria,  thafc  were  I  never  to  see  her  or 
hear  of  her  again,  it  would  not  give  me  one  moment's  thought,"  he 
impulaivelj'  cried.  ^  I*d  give  a  great  deal  now  not  to  have  kept  up 
our  acquaintance  with  the  woman — if  that  had  saved  you  one  singk 
iota  of  pain.*' 

When  these  earthly  soenes  .are  closing, — wihen  the  grave  is  abeoft 
to  set  its  seal  on  one  to  whom  we  could  have  saiiwd  pain,  and  did  not, 
-—when  heaven's  solemn  arpproaeh  is  to  be  aeen,  and  heavien's  purafcy 
has  become  all  toe  clear  to  our  ovn  sight,  what  w«uld  we  give  to 
change  inflicted  wrongs— *to  blot. out  the  hideous  past!  George  Go- 
dolpkk  sat  by  the  side  of  his  dying  wife,  his  beie^heloirod  in  life  ai 
she  would  be  in  death,  askd  bit  his  lips  in  his  cr»wd  of  memories,  in 
his  unavailing  repentance.  Ab,  my  friends !  these  moments  of  re- 
prisal,  prolosiged  as  they  may  seem,  must  oome  to  us  in  the  end.  It 
18  a  charming  thing,  no  doubt,  to  ignore  them  in  our  holr^kiodedcane* 
lessness,  but  ih^  time  will  -come  when  they  £nd  us  out. 

He,  Greorge  Oodolphin,  had  kdsure  to  hug  them  to  himself^  and 
make  the  best  and  the  worst  of  tbenu  Maria,  eshausted  with  the  es- 
eitement,  as  much  as  by  her  own  state  of  weakness,  ck)8ad  her  ^es  as 
she  lay  upon  his  bc^ast  and  dropped  into  a  sleep,  and  he  aat  watchdng 
her  face,  holding  her  to  him,  not  daring  to  move  lesthefihould  disturb 
her,  not  daring  by^cl  to  lift  a  finger  and  wipe  off  his  own  bitter  and 
unavailing  tears. 

Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  &ct — that  the  trouUkes  of  ona 
kind  and  another  had  been  too  much  for  her ;  that  she  was  dying  of 
them ;  and  he  feit  the  truth  to  his  heart's  ccure.  He  ielt  that  sla^ 
that  delicate,  refined,  sensitive  woman,  had  beeon  tine  very  last  who 
should  have  been  treated  rudely.  You  may  remember  it  was  obacraed 
at  the  beginning  of  her  history  that  ahe  was  «me  utufit  to  battle  with 
the  world's  sharp  storms — it  had  now  proved  «o.  Charlotte  Pain  w-eold 
have  braved  them,  whatever  their  nature,  have  weatbered  them  jauntily 
on  a  prancing  saddle»horae  ;  Maria  had  aujafe  down,  oroshed  with  their 
weight.  II  y  a — let  me  once  more  repeat  itl-^ii  y  a  den  femmea  et 
des  femmea. 

II. 

O&ACE  AKEKAN^S  BBTEKXAKGE. 

Thebx:  came  <me  with  hunri^d  st^s  up  the  garden  path,  witih  hurried 
steps  and  a  distvesfied,  anziaus  coiuntenadaee :  passu^  Margary  in  the 
passage,  passing  Mieta,  she  bone  on  as  if  no  power  qo,  ewtkahould  stop 
her,  and  enrtared  the  sick  chamber. 

It  was  Gnrace^  Mib.  Akeman.  This  audden  •change  in  the  illnesa  of 
Maria  had  certainly  «ome  at  an  inopportune  time :  Mrs.  Hastinga  was 
out  for  a  week,  G-race  had  gome  out  for  the  day  with  her  husband  scnae 
miles  into  the  oountry.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  har,  and  it  brooght 
her  home. 

It  brought  her  home  with  a  s^^oendemning  caaacieDpe.  Maria 
dying ! — ^when  Grrace  had  only  thought  of  her  as  .going  fiauutiag  off  to 
Ijidia ;  when  she  had  that  very  day  iitemarked  to  her  husband,  as  tji«y 
drove  along  the  snowy  road  in  his  four-wheeled  chaiae  stuped  full 
behind  with  architectural  plansi,  thxit  some  people  had  all  the  luck  of 
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it  in  this  world,  and  tiiat  Mr.  And  Mnu  Oeotge  OodolphiA,  she  strp- 
posed,  would  soon  be  swaying  it  in  the  JBeagai  prcsideiLcy,  as  they  had 
swayed  it  in  Prior's  Ash.  Maria  dying!  dying  of  the  trouble,  the 
sorrow,  the  disgcaoe,  the  humiliation,  the  neglect  I  dying  of  a  broken 
heart!  It  came  flaahiag  into  Gcaoe  Akeooaa'a  mind  that  she  might 
bave  taken  a  different  yoew  of  her  oonduet;  have  believed  in  th6 
wrongs  of  wives,  who  are  bound  to  their  husbaaids  for  worse  as  well  as 
for  better ;  li  «aime  into  her  mind  that  she  might  Jiave  aoeorded  her  a 
little  sisterly  sympathy  instead  of  reproadit 

She  cane  in  now  bidmming  oter  with  repentasnce ;  she  came  in  with 
a  sort  of  belief  that  things  ooold  not  isai^  gone  «o  very  far ;  that  thece 
must  be  soaie  vemedy  still,  some  hope ;  aaid  that  if  she,  Grapce^  exerted 
lier  eskoi^es  to  annise  Maria,  health  and  life  would  come  again.  Zt 
was  terr&le  ill*liick  which  had  taken  her  out  of  Prior's  Ash  that  par- 
ticular day :  Mr.  Akeman  had  tdd  her  ahe  had  better  not  accompany 
him  as  the  anow  had  come^  but  she  had  hod  her  platra  pxevious=ly  to  go, 
and  Grace  was  one  to  take  her  own  wilL  And  so,  vr\aA,  with  the  taidi* 
ness  of  the  messenger,  and  what  with  the  snow,  the  evening  shades 
were  over  the  earth  before  she  ^get  back  to  Prior's  Ash. 

Maria  had  awoke  out  of  her  temporary  shimber  then,  and  Goorge. 
was  standing  with  his  arm  on.  tine  mantelpiece.  A  half-frown  crossed 
his  brow  wImni  he  saw  Gnace  enter*  fie  had  notor  liked  her ;  be  was 
aoBseioua  that  she  had  not  been  kind  to  MarUy  and  he  deemed  her 
severe  manner  and  tart  voice' scarcely  anitable  to  that  dying  chamber* 
But  she  was  his  wife's  sister,  and  he  advanced  to  welcome  her. 

Grace  didxiot  see  his  wdoome ;.  would  not  see  it.  Perba^  in  truth 
she  was  wholly  absorbed  by  the  ^ht  which  met  her  view  in  MarisL 
Bomedy  still? — ^hope  yet?  Ah  no;  death  was  there,  was  upon  her, 
aad  Grace  bunt  into  tears*  Maria  held  out  her  hand,  a  smile  lighting 
up  her  wan  countenance. 

^'  I  thought  you  were  mot  coming  to  see  me,  Grace." 

"  I  was  out ;  I  went  to  Hamlet's  Wood  l^is,  moi»tng  with  Mr. 
Axeman,"  sobbed  Grace.  ''  Whatever  is  the  reason  that  you  have  sud- 
denly grown  so  ill  as  this  ?" 

^  I  have  been  growing  iU  a  long  time,"  was  Maria's  answer. 

''  But  there  must  be  hope !"  said  Grace,  in  her  quick  way.  '^  Mc 
George  Gtodolphin"-'*tuming  to  him  and  dashing  away  the  tears  on 
bar  cheeks,  as  if  she  would  net  betray  them  to  Am»— ^  sotely  there 
nuist  be  hofQl    What  do  the  medical  men  say  ?" 

*'  There  is  no  hope,  Grace,"  interposed  ifii^uia,  in  her  low,  feeble 
voioe.  '*  The  nMdical  mea  know  there  is  ncyt.  Dr*  Beale  came  with 
MJr.  Snow  at  nudniay ;  but  their  coming  at  all  is  a  mere  form  now." 

Grace  untied  her  bonnet  and  sat  down*  "  I  thought,"  said  she, 
^'  jott  were  getting  wolL" 

Maria  mule  a  slight  laotian  of  disseaatv  ''  I  havo  not  thought  it 
myself;  not  redly  thoaght  it.  I  hoped  it  might  be  so,  and  the  hope 
pnevented  my  speaking;  but  there  w^  always  an  under^current  of 
conviction  to  the  cmitrary  in  mj  heart." 

George  looked  at  her,  half  reproachfully.  She  understood  the  look, 
and  answered  it. 

''  I  wish  now  I  had  told  you,  George :  but  X  was  not  sure.  Andif 
I  had  spokea  yon  would  only  have  laughed  at  me  then  in.  disbelief*'* 
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"  You  speak  very  calmly,  Maria,"  said  Grace,  with  passionate  earnest- 
ness.    "  Have  you  no  regret  at  leaving  us  ?'' 

A  faint  hectic  shone  suddenly  in  Maria's  cheek.  ''  Begret !"  she 
repeated  with  emotion,  "  my  days  have  been  one  long  regret ;  one  long, 
wearying  pain.  Don't  you  see  it  is  the  pain  that  has  killed  me,  G-race  ? 
But  it  is  over  now,  through  God's  mercy,"  she  added,  in  a  calmer  tone. 
"  The  bitterness  of  death  has  passed." 

Glraoe's  temper  was  sharp :  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong  cynically 
keen :  the  rector  had  had  the  same  sharp  temper  in  his  youth,  but  he 
had  learned  to  control  it ;  Grace  had  not.  She  turned  her  flashing 
eyes,  her  flaming  cheeks,  on  George  Godolphin. 

"  Do  you  hear  ? — the  pain  has  killed  her.  Who  brought  that  pain 
upon  her  ?  Mr.  George  Godolphin,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  conscience ! 
I  almost  seemed  to  foresee  it-— I  almost  seemed  to  foresee  this,"  she 
passionately  cried,  "  ere  ever  my  sister  married  you." 

"  Don't,  Grace !"  wailed  Maria,  a  faint  cry  of  fear  escaping  her ;  a 
sudden  terror  taking  possession  of  her  raised  face.  ''  George,  George  1" 

She  held  out  her  hands  yearningly  to  him,  as  if  she  would  shield 
him,  or  as  if  she  wanted  nim  to  shield  her  from  the  sharp  words. 
George  crossed  over  to  her  with  his  protecting  presence,  and  bent  to 
catch  her  whisper,  praying  him  for  peace. 

"  You  forget  your  sister's  state  when  you  thus  speak,  Mrs.  Akeman,'* 
he  gravely  said.  ''Say  anything  you  please  to  me  later;  you  shall 
have  the  opportunity,  if  you  desire  it ;  but  in  my  wife's  presence  there 
must  be  peace." 

Grace  flung  off  the  shawl  which  she  had  worn,  and  stood  beating 
the  toe  of  her  foot  upon  the  fender,  her  throat  swelling,  her  chest 
heaving  with  the  eflbrt  of  subduing  her  emotion.  What  with  her 
anger  in  the  past,  her  grief  in  the  present,  she  had  well-nigh  burst 
into  shrieking  sobs. 

''  I  think  I  could  drink  some  tea,"  said  Maria.  ''  Could  we  not  have 
it  together;  here ;  for  the  last  time  ?    You  will  make  it,  Grace." 

Poor,  weak,  timid  heart !  Perhaps  she  only  so  spoke  as  an  incen- 
tive to  keep  that  "  peace"  for  which  she  tremblingly  yearned ;  which 
was  essential  to  her,  as  to  all,  in  her  dying  hour.  George  rang  the 
bell,  and  Margery  came  in. 

It  was  done  as  she  seemed  to  wish.  The  small  round  table  was 
drawn  to  the  Are,  and  Grace  sat  at  it,  making  the  tea.  Maria  turned 
her  face  and  asked  for  Meta :  Margery  answered  that  she  was  coming 
in  by-and-by.  Very  little  was  said.  George  drew  a  chair  near  Maria 
and  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa.  The  tea,  so  far  as  she  went,  was 
a  superfluous  mockery :  George  put  a  teaspoonful  in  her  mouth,  but 
she  with  difficulty  swallowed  it,  and  shook  her  head  when  he  would 
have  given  her  more.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  much  else  than  a  mockery 
for  the  others :  Grace's  tears  dropped  into  hers,  and  George  suffered 
his  to  get  cold  and  then  swallowed  it  at  a  draught,  as  if  it  was  a  relief 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Margery  was  called  again  to  take  it  away,  and  Maria, 
who  was  leaning  back  on  the  sofa  with  closed  eyes,  asked  again  for 
Meta  to  come  in. 

Then  Margery  had  to  confess  that  Miss  Meta  was  not  at  home  to 
come  in.  She  had  gone  out  visiting.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  these. 
Lord  Averil,  after  quitting  the  house,  had  returned  to  it  to  say  a  word 
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to  George  which  he  had  forgotten :  but  finding  George  had  gone  into 
his  wife's  room,  he  would  not  let  him  be  disturbed.  It  was  just  at  the 
moment  that  Margery  had  carried  out  Meta,  and  the  young  lady  was 
rather  restive  at  the  proceedings,  crying  loudly. 

"  What  is  the  grievance,  Meta  P"  asked  his  lordship. 

''  The  grievance  is  just  this — that  because  it's  necessary  to  keep  a 
quiet  house  to-day,  she's  making  it  a  noisy  one,"  said  Margery,  explo- 
sively. "  Twice  that  I  have  brought  her  out  of  the  room  she  has  roared 
out  Hke  this.  She  can't  be  in  there  every  moment,  fit  or  unfit,  as  my 
lord  knows." 

Lord  Averil  looked  up  at  the  skies.  They  were  dreary  enough,  but 
Btill  not  so  bad  as  they  had  been,  and  a  little  bit  of  blue  was  struggling 
forth  in  the  wintry  afternoon.  "  It  will  not  snow  again  yet,"  said 
liord  Averil.  ^'  Let  me  take  her  up  for  an  hour  or  two  to  Ashlydyat. 
Will  you  come,  Meta,  and  see  Aunt  Cecil  ?" 

Meta  looked  at  him,  her  large  eyes  full  of  tears.  '^  Mamma's  going 
to  die.     I  want  to  stop  with  her." 

"  Poor  little  orphan !"  he  murmured  to  himself,  stroking  her  golden 
curls.  ^^  I  will  bring  you  back  to  mamma  very  soon,  Meta,"  he  said, 
aloud.  ^*  She  had  better  come,  Margery ;  it  will  be  a  change  for  her, 
and  keep  the  house  quiet  for  the  time." 

Meta,  soothed  probably  by  the  promise  of  bein^  brought  back  soon, 
made  no  opposition,  ana  Margery,  without  the  least  ceremony,  took 
down  a  woollen  shawl  and  her  garden-hat  that  were  hanging  on  the 
pegs  and  enveloped  her  in  them.  "  They'll  do  as  well  as  getting  out 
her  best  things,  my  lord,  if  you  won't  mind  'em :  and  it'll  be  dusk 
a'most  by  the  time  you  get  to  Ashlydyat." 

It  was  quite  the  same  to  Lord  Averil  whether  the  young  lady  was 
bundled  up  as  she  was  now,  or  decked  out  in  a  lace  frock  and  crinoline. 
He  led  her  down  the  path,  talking  pleasantly ;  but  Meta's  breath  was 
caught  np  incessantly  with  sobbing  sighs.  Her  heart  was  full,  imper- 
f^t  as  her  idea  of  the  calamity  overshadowing  her  necessarily  was. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Miss  Meta  was  not  at  hand  when  Maria 
asked  for  her.  Whether  it  was  from  this,  or  from  causes  wholly  un- 
connected with  it,  in  a  short  while  Maria  grew  restless :  restless  as  it 
seemed  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  she 
should  not  sit  up  longer. 

"  Gho  for  Meta  while  they  get  me  into  bed,  George,"  she  said  to  him. 
"  I  want  her  to  be  near  me." 

He  went  out  at  once.  But  he  did  not  immediately  turn  to  Ashly- 
dyat :  with  hasty  steps  he  took  the  road  to  Mr.  Snow's.  There  had 
been  a  yearning  on  G-eorge  Godolphin's  mind  ever  since  he  first  saw 
his  wife  in  the  afternoon,  to  put  the  anxious  question  to  one  or  both 
of  the  medical  men :  "  Can  nothing  be  done  to  prolong  her  life,  even 
for  the  shortest  space  p" 

Mr.  Snow  was  out :  the  surgery  boy  did  not  know  where :  "  Paying 
visits,"  he  supposed ;  and  George  turned  his  steps  to  Dr.  Beale's,  who 
lived  now  in  Prior's  Ash,  though  he  had  not  used  to  live  in  it.  Dr. 
Beale's  house  was  a-blaze  with  light,  and  Dr.  Beale  was  at  home,  the 
servant  said,  but  he  had  a  dinner-party. 

How  the  words  seemed  to  grate  on  his  ear !  A  dinner-party !- — 
gaiety,  lights,  noise,  mirth,  eating  and  toast-drinking,  when  his  wife 
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was  dying !  But  the  next  moment  kie  reftection  oftoie  to  Mm :  the 
approacbing  deadi  of  a  patient  is  not  wont  to  east  its  infl«faiifle  on  a 
pnjsician's  private  life. 

He  demanded  to  see  Dr.  Beale  in  spite  of  the  dinner-pazttj;  George 
Godolphin  forgot  recent  ooeurrences,  exacting  still  the  delereiMe  paid 
to  him  all  hia  li&,  when  Prior's  Ash  kad  bowsed  down  to  tha  Go- 
dolphins.  He  ^was  shown  into  a  room,  and  I>t^  Beale  <eai»e  ouA  to 
him. 

But  the  doctor,  though,  he  would  willingly  Itfura  soothed  matteis  to 
him,  could  not  give  him  hope.  G-eorge  asked  for  the  truth,  and  be  got 
it — that  his  wife's  ]iie  now  might  be  counted  by  houca.  He  weoat  out 
and  proceeded  towards  Ashlyd^at,  taking  the  neac  way  dowu  Qvamt^ 
street,  by  the  bank— the  bank  that  once  was^  it  would  lead  laaL 
through  the  dull  Ash-Tree  walk  with  its  ghoetiy  story;  but  what  caied 
George  Godolphin? 

Did  a  remidmbrance  of  the  past  oeme  w&r  him  as  he  ^;)aiieed  Vip  at 
the  bank's  well-known  windows  ? — a  remembrance  tkait  |ffidked  him.. 
with,  its  sharp  sting  ?  He  need  never  have  left  that  bouse  ^  ha^  ior  his 
own  recklessness,  folly,  wickedness — call  it  what  you  will*~bie  mi^it 
have  been  in  it  still,  one  of  the  honouiped  Godolphins,  heir  to  Ashlydj«t^ 
his  wife  well  and  happy  by  his  side.  ^QTow  I-^he  went  stridiufg  on  wi& 
wide  steps,  and  he  took  off  his  liat  and  raised  his  bumifig  bn»w  to  ^e 
keen  night  air.  You  may  leave  the  house  behind  yon,  GeocgeGodol-' 
phin,  and  so  put  it  out  of  your  sight,  bu^  you  caaaot  pat  oat 
menaory. 

Gi*ace  had  remained  with  Macia.  She  was  in  bed  now,  baii  the 
restlessness  seemed  to  contiauo.    ''  I  want  Meta;  I  want  Meta." 

"  Dear  Maria,  your  husband  has  but  just  gone  &r  her^"  breathed 
Gfttoe.     "  But  sbe  will  soon  be  bene*" 

It  seemod  to  sffiisfy  her.  &he  lay  stili,  looking  u^arda^  her  bceath, 
or  Mrs.  Akeman  fancied  it,  gettia^  shoi^.  GraeSy  hoi  teasa  Uinding 
her  eyes,  bent  forward  to  kiss  her  wasted  cheek. 

^*  Maria,  I  was  very  harsh  with  you,"  she  whispered.  '^  1  jEeei  it  otm. 
I  can  only  pray  God  to  forgive  me.  I  loved  you  always,  and  when  that 
dreadful  trouble  caone,  I  ielt  angry  for  yoiu*  sake :  I  said  unkind  tkki^ 
to  you  and  of  you,  but  in  the  &pth  of  my  heart  there  ky  the  fxaiiLand 
the  anger  because  you  suffered.     Will  you  forgive  Me?" 

She  raised  her  feeble  hand  and  laid  it  lovingly  on  the  A-eek  of 
Grace.  "  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  Grace,"  she  murmured:  "  what 
are  our  poor  little  offences  one  against  the  other  P  Think  loow  much 
Heaven  has  to  foi^cve  us  siL.  Oh,  Gcaee^  I  .am  going  to  iiti  I  am 
going  away  from  oare." 

Grace  stood  up  to  dash  away  her  teaiis ;  but  tkey  came  faster  and 
faster.  *^  I  would  ask  you  to  let  mesitooe  to  you,  Mania,"  sba  sobbed^ 
''  I  would  ask  you  to  let  me  welcome  Meta  to  our  hoiae.  We  are  aet 
rich,  bat  we  have  enough  for  ooml(»:t,  aad  I  will  try  to  bring  her  up  a 
good  woman ;  I  will  Love  her  as  my  own  chikl." 

^  She  goes  to  Cecal.'^  There  was  no  attempt,  at  thadiks  in  wordb^. 
Maria  was  growing  beyond  it ;  nothing  but  the  fresh  tcwoh  of  ike 
hand's  loving  pressure.  And  that  rela&ed  with  the  next  moment  and 
fell  upon  the  bed. 

Grace  felt  somewhat  alarmed.    She  deared  the  mist  team  her  eyes, 
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and  bemfc  them  steadUj  on  Mana!s  fiiee.    It  aeemed  to  iiave  changed. 
^  JDo  jQU  feel  worse  P"  ahe  aoMj  asked* 

Maria  opflaed  her  lips,  but  xie  sound  came  from  them.  She  attempted 
to  point  with  her  finger  to  the  door ;  she  then  threw  her  eyes  in  the 
same  direction ;  but  why  or  what  she  wanted  iit  was  impossible  to  tell. 
Grace,  bar  heart  beating  wildly,  flew  across  the  tittle  ball  to  tha 
kitchen. 

"  Oh,  Margery,  I  think  she  is  sinking !    Come  jou  and  see." 

Margery  hastened  in.  Her  mistress  evidently  v)m  sinking,  and  waa 
conscious  of  iL  The  ^agec,  anxious  look  upon  her  £ftce,  and  her  raised 
band,  pro¥ed  that  she  was  wanting  something. 

**  Is  it  mj  master  P — Is  it  the  child  F"  cried  Margery,  bending  over 
her.     "  They  won't  be  long,  ma'am." 

It  was  Margery's  habit  to  Boothe  the  dying,  even  if  she  had  to  do  it 
at  some  little  expense  cf  Feracity,  She  knew  that  her  master  could  2iot 
go  to  Ashlydyat  and  be  home  just  jet :  she  did  not  know  of  his  Tisits 
to  the  houses  of  the  doctors ;  but  if  she  had  known  it  she  would  equally 
ha.v:e  Boid^  "  They  won't  be  long." 

But  the  eager  look  continued  on  Maria's  face,  and  it  became  eyident 
to  experienced  Margery  that  her  master  and  Meta  were  not  the  anxious 
point.     Maria's  lips  moved,  and  Margery  bent  her  ear. 

"  Papa !    Is  it  time !" 

''If a  the  Sacrament  she's  thinking  of,"  "VtrhiBpeied  Margery  to  Mrs. 
Akeman :  '*  or  else  that  she  wants  to  take  her  leave  of  him.  The  rector 
was  to  come  at  eig^t  o'clock ;  he  told  me  so  when  he  called  in  again 
tibiis  i^fcemooD.    What  is  to  be  done,  ma^am  P" 

''  And  it  is  «only  half-past  sixi     We  most  send  to  him  at  once." 

Margery  seemed  in  some  uncertainty.  "  Hhall  j«ni  be  a&aid  to  staj 
k»3e  ak)ne,  lua'ain,  if  I  go  P" 

"Whyl  where  is  Jean  P" 

Jean,  one  of  the  .old  servants  of  Ashlydjat,  discharged  with  tibe  rest 
when  the  banloruptey  had  Gotn/^^  but  now  in  service  there  again  under 
liord  and  Lady  Averil,  had  been  m  ith  Maigery  all  day.  She  had  now 
been  sent  out  by  the  latter  for  certain  errands  wanted  in  the  town. 

A  tn^nor  came  over  Mrs.  Akeman  at  Macgery's  question,  as  to. 
whether  she  should  be  A&aid  to  stay  these  alone.  To  one  not  accua>- 
tomed  to  it,  it  does  requice  peculiar  couiage  to  remain  with  the  dying. 
But  Graee  eonld  call  w^  a  brave  spirit  by  dint  of  will,  and  she  no 
longer  hesitated,  when  dhe  saw  the  (continued  «i^er  k)ok  on  her  sister's 
face. 

^<  Mid£&  you  haate,  Margery.  I  shan't  mind.  Mrs.  James  is  in  the 
house,  and  I  can  caM  her  ^  I  see  a  necessity..  Margery !" — ^following 
her  outside  the  door  to  whiaper  it — "  do  you  see  that  stramge  look  in 
berfaeeP    Is  it  iileo^;^  ?" 

She  was  shaking  aU  0¥ar  as  she  spoke  in  nervous  trepddation.  It 
was  to  be  a  memorable  night,  that,  what  with  one  emotion  and  an- 
other, in  the  menuMry  of  Grace  Akeman.  Margery's  answer  was  eha- 
ittetevistic. 

^'  It  disiea  look  like  it^  ma'am ;  but  I  have  seen  'em  like  this,  and 
ih/WL  znUy  again.  Aiayhow,  it  can^  be  &r  off.  Mrs,  Akeman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  good  ones  be  leaving  Idie  world.  First  Mr.  Godot- 
phin,  and  now  her!" 
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She  had  scarcely  been  gone  five  minutes  when  Lord  Averil  came 
back  with  Meta.  Thej  had  not  met  G-eorge.  It  was  not  likely  that 
they  had,  seeing  that  he  was  going  to  Ashlydyat  by  a  different  route. 
In  point  of  fact,  at  that  moment  George  was  about  turning  into 
Crosse-street,  passing  his  old  house  with  those  enlivening  reminis- 
cences of  his.  G-race  explained  why  she  was  alone,  and  I^rd  Averil 
took  off  his  hat  and  coat  to  remain. 

Maria  asked  for  him.  He  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  she  smiled  at  him 
and  moved  her  hand.  Lord  Avenl  took  it  between  his,  the  tears 
gathering  in  his  earnest  eyes  as  he  saw  the  change  in  her. 

''  She  has  been  as  happy  as  possible  with  us  all  the  evening,"  he 
gently  said,  alluding  to  the  child.  "  We  will  do  all  we  can  for  her 
always." 

"  Tell  Cecil— to  bring— her  up— for  God." 

She  must  have  revived  a  little,  or  she  could  not  'have  spoken  the 
words.  By-and-by,  Margery  was  heard  to  enter,  and  Grace  went  out 
to  her. .   The  woman  was  panting  with  the  speed  she  had  made. 

"  I  run  on  first,  ma'am,  but  the  parson  is  on  his  way.  If  you'll  please 
to  tell  my  mistress,  I'll  make  ready  for  him.     Is  she  as  bad  now  ?" 

"  Scarcely,  I  think.  She  has  been  speaking  to  Lord  Averil.  Who's 
this  ?     Oh,  it's  Jean." 

As  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Hastings  approached  the  gate  he  saw  a  man 
leaning  over  it,  in  the  light  cast  by  the  white  snow  of  the  winter's 
night.     It  was  David  Jekyl. 

"  I  thought  I'd  ask  how  the  young  missis  was,  sir,  as  I  went  home, 
but  it  might  be  disturbing  of  'em  to  go  right  up  to  the  door,"  he  said, 
drawing  back  to  make  way  for  the  rector.  '^  It  were  said  in  the  town, 
as  I  come  along,  that  she  were  worse." 

"  Yes,  David,  she  is  worse ;  as  ill  as  she  can  be.  I  have  just  had  a 
message." 

David  twirled  his  grey  beaver  hat  awkwardly  round  on  his  hand, 
stroking  its  napless  surface  with  his  other  arm.  He  did  not  raise  his 
eyes  as  he  spoke  to  the  rector. 

"  Might  be  you'd  just  say  a  word  to  her  about  that  money,  sir, 
asking  of  her  not  to  let  it  worry  her  mind.  It's  said  as  them  things 
have  worried  her  more  nor  need  be.  If  you  could  say  a  word  for  us, 
sir,  that  we  don't  think  of  it  no  more,  it  might  comfort  her  like." 

''  The  trouble  for  her  has  passed,  David :  to  say  this  to  her  might 
bring  her  thoughts  back  to  it.  Heaven  is  opening  to  her,  earth  is 
closing.     Thank  you  for  your  thoughtfulness." 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  Hastings  continued  his  way  slowly  up  the  garden 
path,  whence  the  snow  had  been  swept  away.  Illness  was  upon  him, 
and  he  could  not  walk  quickly.  It  was  a  duU  night,  and  yet  there  was 
that  peculiar  light  in  the  atmosphere,  often  seen  when  the  earth  is 
covered  with  snow.  The  door  was  held  open,  awaiting  him ;  and  the 
minister  uncovered  his  head,  and  stepped  in  with  his  solemn  greeting : 

"  FSAOE  BE  TO  THIS  HOUSE,  AITD  TO  ALL  THAT  DWELL  IN  IT  !" 

There  could  be  no  waiting  for  George  Godolphin :  the  spirit  might 
be  on  its  wing.  They  gathered  in  the  room,  Grace,  and  Marge^,  and 
Viscoimt  Averil :  and,  the  stillness  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  Grace, 
Mr.  Hastings  administered  the  last  rite  of  our  religion  to  his  dying 
child. 
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CLEON. 

BY  SIR  NATHikNIEL. 

As  national  prejadice  led  Polybius,  it  has  been  remarked,  to  depreciate 
the  noble  career  of  Cleomenes,  and  to  exaggerate  the  sins  even  of  the 
robbers  of  ^tolia ;  so,  *'  even  the  stem  impartiality  of  Thucydides  seems 
to  have  failed  him  when  he  had  to  speak  of  his  own  enemy,  Cleon."* 
But  a  writer,  presumably  not  the  same  writer,  though  writing  in  the 
same  JSeview^  had  some  time  previously  cited  as  an  instance  of  Mr. 
Grote's  "  occasional  want  of  sense"  (only  occasional,  for  he  is  cordially 
designated  a  **  great  historian**),  his  "  efforts  to  create  a  Grotian  Cleon, 
totally  different  from  the  Cleon  of  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes,  out  of 
his  own  perception  of  the  republican  fitness  of  things."f 

The  Cleon  with  whom  the  bulk  of  us  were  "first  acquent" — ind  we 
knew  no  other,  nor  desired  to  know,  nor  were  one  whit  grateful  to  Mr. 
Grote  for  the  "  gnnd  transformation"  his  wand  effected  on  the  shape  of 
our  old  acquaintance  the  tanner — the  Cleon  we  knew  from  the  ungenial 
portraiture  of  Thucydides,  and  the  grotesque  caricature  by  Aristophanes, 
and,  be  it  added,  the  concurrent  tradition  of  classical  authorities,  amount- 
ing almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  catholic  canon  of  quod  semper^  quod 
ubtque,  quod  ab  omnibus — this  Cleon  seemed  past  whitewashing,  or  to 
use  the  high-polite  phrase  now  in  vogue,  past  rehabilitation. 

This  have  I  herde  oft  in  seiying, 
That  man  may  for  no  dauntyng 
Make  a  sperhauke  of  a  bosarde.j; 

And  equally  impracticable  it  might  have  seemed,  to  transform  the  Cleon 
of  tradition  into  the  Kleon  who  is  so  undeniably  respectable  and  efficient 
a  public  man  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Grote. 

The  sort  of  Cleon  we  had  pretty  constantly  and  consistently  taken  for 
granted  in  pras-Grodan  times,  was  just  the  sort  of  unscrupulous  quack 
indicated  by  Lord  Bacon  when  he  remarks,  that  '*  surely  as  there  are 
mountebanks  for  the  natural  body,  so  are  there  mountebanks  for  the 
•  politic  body :  men  that  undertake  great  cures,  and  perhaps  have  been 
lucky  in  two  or  three  experiments,  but  want  the  grounds  of  science,  and 
therefore  cannot  hold  out.'*§  Or  the  sort  of  brazen-faced  blusterer 
pictured  in  Butler's  rhymes,  which  instruct  us,  by  example,  that 

—he  that  has  but  impudence, 
To  all  things  has  a  fair  pretence ; 
And  put  among  his  wants  but  shame^ 
To  all  the  world  may  lay  his  claim : 
Tho'  you  have  tried  that  nothing's  borne 
With  greater  ease  than  public  scorn. 
That  lul  affronts  do  still  give  place 
To  your  impenetrable  face ; 


♦  Saturday  Review,  Na  331,  Art^  Finlay's  Hist,  of  the  Greek  Revd. 
Ibid.,  Ko.  108,  Art,  6rant*s  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 
Chaucer,  Tlie  Bomaunt  of  the  Bose.  §  Bacon,  Ess.  xii. 
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That  makes  your  way  through  all  affairs, 
As  pigs  thro'  hedges  creep  with  theirs : 
Yet  as  'tis  counterfeit,  aad  brass. 
You  must  not  think  'twill  always  pass.* 

Or  perhaps  by  some,  wha  regarded  lin  m»chief-niakmg  powers  wiUi 
graver  looks,  he  was  identified  pretty  nearly  with  the  sort  of  agitator 
sketched  in  ooe  of  Clarendon's  oatlines  r  "  a  man  of  a  rough  and  tem- 
pestuous nature,  TioTent  in  pursuing  what  he  wished,  without  judgment, 
or  temper  to  know  the  way  of  bringing  it  to  pass ;  however,  he  had  some 
kind  of  power  with  froward  and  discontented  men ;  at  feast  he  had  cre<fit 
to  nmke  them  move  indisposed.'*f 

Mitchell!]!  considers  Cleon  to  have*  been  in  the  imagination  of  Ansto- 
phanes  the  centre  of  a  circle,  into  which  all  that  society  exhibits  of  the 
mean  and  ridiculous,  all  that  foUy  contains  of  the  weak  and  imbecile,  and 
all  that  yiee  displays  of  the  odious  and  disgusting,  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  be  drawn. 

This  is  pretty  strong.  But  MitcheU's  Edinburgh  Reviewer  objects 
that  this  is  re[»resenting  the  character  of  Cleon  in  the  **  Knights"  as  too 
ideal,  too  generic.  The  fact  is,  asserts  the  Reviewer,  §  that  Cleon  seems 
aetuaify  to  have  combined  in  himself  all  the  detestable  qualities  enu- 
merated in  Mitchell^  text. 

The  Comedy  of  the  **  Knights"  appears  to  have  been  dbaigned  by 
Aristophanes,  says  one  of  its  commentators,  as  a  fibrmal  attack  on  the 
Athenian  popular  party,  and  especially  its  leader,  Cleon.  ISfr.  IkfitoheH 
views  it  as  ''  the  indictment  of  sill  democracies  and  all  demagogues  since 
the  flood."  The  plot  may  be  toLd  m  a  few  words':  The  Athenian  popu-. 
lace,  personified  as  an  <^d  nun  Demns,  jvst  as  the  English  nation  is  per- 
sonified by  John  Bull,  has  lately  tsken  a  new  slave,  Cleon,  into  his 
confidence ;,  the  favourite  robs  his  master,  bullies  his  fellow*servants,  and 
tyrannises  over  the  household ;  two  of  the  slaves  learn  that  Cleon  caa  be 
conquered  only  by  a  greater  scoundrel  than  himself,  and  him  they  disr 
cover  in  a  manufacturer  of  black- puddings,  who  gains  the  victory  veer 
Cleon.  Demus  now  discovers  how  grossly  ha  haft  been  deceived ;  the 
obnoxious  favourite  is  dismissed^  and  tranquillity  is8faQred.||  J^emaa  a 
le  peuple  d^Athitnes  of  that "  Drame  Aristophan&que"  to  which.  M.  Chasles 
introduces  us,^  as  represented  "  between  the  3rd  of  May,  1816,  and  the 
15th  of  January,  IS52,  by  the  regular  comedians  of  the  great  theatre  ia 
the  lals.  of  Barataid%"  and  which  nscovds  a  periad 

Lorsque  oe  vieil  enfant,  niaie  spiiiftuel, 

A  ses  plus  vils  flatteurs  ^evait  an  autel ; 

D'un  TANNET7E  FAUYENTJ  couTonnait  le  vieux  crane,  &c.  &c. 

The  parvenu  captain's  strong-seen^  pvofiession  ia  similarly  glanced  at  in 


*  Hudibras  to  SidropheL 

t  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  hook  vi. 

f  Prelim.  Discourse  to  his  **  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,'^  icol.  i.  (1820). 
Edinburgh  Review^  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  713. 
(}  See  reviews  of  Siivero's  Essay  on  the  Birds  of  AnstophaneSfMitohelL'fttcansL 

of  the  Eoigfats^uid  Walsh!s  of  the  Comedies,  genecalljs  iu  Athenaeum  for  1837,  pp. 
27  8q. 

^  In  the  twelfth*  and  most  autohiogRiphiQalvOf  his  colleotedyolume^  coUec- 
tiveLy  entitled  *^  Etudes  de  Litt^ature  Cooiparee.^ 
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tW  ^  Clonds^'  of  Aristophaneg,  when  the  Chorus,  oomposed  of  the  Clouds 
themselves,  thus  karaogue  the  speotslsors  and  objurgate  the  obaoxious 
tanner: 

When  that  old  Paphlagonian  you  wanted  to  choose — 
That  vile  tixmer,  for  captain,  we  knitted  ouu  brows, 
And  did  all  kindft  of  wondera — the  welkin  was  riven 
With  fi);e»  and  the  moon  left  its  walk  in  the  bfiaffen. 
And  the  sun  8t.]»igkt  an  end  drew  her  wick  in,,  and  swore 
That  if  Cleon.  were  captaiu,  ^'d  light  you  no  more. 
Yet  you  ehoae  him  in.  spite ;  for  they  say  it's  ear  lot 
To  follow  thro'  life  just  the  plans  we  ought  not* 
While  the  gods  turn  our  errors  to  good,  as  Tli  shfiw 
You,  yourselves,  in  the  instance  before  us»  may  do. 
Take  this  cormorant  Cieon — mind  not  to  eleet  him — 
But  in  pillage,  and  cheating,  add  bribes  to  detect  him. 
And  then  c£p  hts  head  in  tlie  pillory  wood : 
Things  again,  tho'  you.  erred,  will  turn,  out  as  they  should.* 

The  Chorus  of  most  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  this  Cloud-compact  one 
included,  has  been  compared  to  the  female  faces  in  Hogarth's  paintings, 
in  so  far  as  in  both  eases  they  become  a  means  of  keeping  the  acrimonious 
feelings  within  the  limits  of  legitimately  pleasurable  sensation.  But  the 
Chorus  of  the  "Knights**  assumes  a  quite  exceptional  ''ferocity  of  cha- 
racter— the  poet  has  written  their  parts  with  gaU,  and  armed  their  hands 
with  a  dagger. '^f  That  good  humour,  which^  in  spite  of  the  opposite 
opinion  generally  entertained  of  Aristophanes,,  fornaed,  as  the  most  eon- 
genial  of  hia  translators  eoateads,  &  conspicnaus  pairt  of  his  charaafter, 
displays  itself  here  but  rarely  :>-*he  had  set  his  aH  upon  a  cast,  and  the 
danger  he  was  running  evidently  sits  heavy  upon  his  mind.  "  The 
German  critics,  whose  feelings  are  as  correct  as  their  learning  is  pro- 
found, have  observed  the  difference  between  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes 
and  his  other  plays.  It  is  a  struggle  fov  life  and  death,  says  Wieland  ; 
it  is  a  true  dnunatie  phitippic,,  says  Scbleg^.."  JDemos  aad  his  man-of- 
all-work  are  thiM  deacaribedy  by  one  «£  th»  fractions  old  gentleman's 
slaves,  who  says  he  has  got 

A  violent,  bean-eating,  touchy  master — 

Our  Father  Demus  of  St.  Pnyx'sJ  parish — 

A  cross  old  man,  and  somewhat;  hard  of  hearing. 

On  the  first  instant,  this  good  gentleman. 

Pufichassd  a  ^ve,  a  MegabKBan:Cum€x,§ 

And  a.  most  cunning,.  skinderauB  rogue  he  is.; 

When  this  vile  Megabcean  had  found  out 

The  old  man's  ways,  he.  cringed  before  his  nuHter, 

And  fawned,  and  soothed,  and  fleered,  and  cooled  him. 

But  it  is  probably  in  the  8a«ne>  hfttween.  tbo  Knights  or  Chorus,  the 
Sausage-seller  (Agoracritas)^  ^^  ^  ^  ooatond  against  Cleon  for  the 

*  See  the  tranrial^on  (by  Sir  D.  K  Sandfbrd?)  of  the  ^Clouds"^of  AriBtophuies, 
complete  ^  the  Ootobev  number  of  BUu^mood  for  ISfifi. 

t  Mitdmll,  Psef.  to  the  Knighta. 

t  Fnyx  was  the  usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  Athenian  citiaens. 

I  Clebn  was  a  leather  dresser;  the  commentators  have  not  discovered  why  he 
was  nioknamed'  a  MegaBooaBi 
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mastery  in  impudence,  and  Cleon  himself,  that  the  Aristophanic  fire  and 
fury  against  the  parvenu- tanner  may  he  seen  in  fullest  force.  Nothing 
can  he  hetter,  it  has  heen  ohserved,  than  the  burst  of  double  trochaics,  in 
vhich  the  Knights  commence  their  attack : 

Stripes  and  torment,  whips  and  sconrges,  for  the  toU-coliecting  knave, 

Knighthood  wonnded,  troops  confounded,  chastisement  and  vengeance  crave. 

Taxes  sinking,  tributes  shrinking,  mark  his  appetite  for  plunder ; 

At  his  craw  and  rav'ning  maw,  dykes  and  whirlpools  &il  for  wonder ! 

Explanation  and  evasion — covert  art  and  close  aeceit — 

!Fraudfal  funning,  force  and  cunning,  who  with  him  in  these  compete  ? 

He  can  cheat  and  eke  repeat  twenty  times  his  felon  feat. 

All  before  yon  blessed  sun  has  quench'd  his  lamp  of  flowing  heat. 

Then  to  him — pursue  him — strike,  shiver,  and  hew  him ! 

Confound  him,  and  pound  him,  and  storm  all  around  him !  &c.  &c. 

Taken  aback  somewhat  by  so  headlong  a  denunciation,  Cleon,  shaking 
in  his  shoes,  appeals  for  protection  and  encouragement  to  the  dicasts  of 
the  courts,  ''judges,  jurymen,  and  pleaders."  But  the  Chorus  of  Knights 
again  renews  the  overwhelming  assault : 

'Tis  with  reason — ^*tis  in  season — ^*tis  as  you  yourself  have  done : 
Thou  fang,  thou  claw,  thou  gulf,  thou  maw !  yielding  pastage  fair  to  none. 
Where's  the  officer  at  audit  but  has  felt  your  cursed  gripe  ? 
Squeezed  and  tried  with  nice  discernment,  whether  yet  the  wretch  be  ripe. 
Like  the  men  our  figs  who  gather,  you  are  skilful  to  discern 
"Which  is  green  and  which  is  ripe,  and  which  is  just  upon  the  turn. 
Is  there  one  well-purs'd  among  us,  lamb-like  in  heart  and  life, 
Link'd  and  wedded  to  retirement,  hating  business,  hating  strife  ? 
Soon  your  greedy  eye's  upon  him — when  his  mind  is  least  at  home, 
Boom  and  place — from  farthest  Thrace,  at  your  biddins  he  must  come. 
Foot  and  hand  are  straight  upon  him — neck  and  shoulder  in  ^[our  grip. 
To  the  ground  anon  he's  thrown,  and  you  smite  him  on  the  hip. 

Cleon  {fawning), 

111  from  you  comes  this  irruption,  you  for  whom  my  cares  provide. 
To  reward  old  deeds  of  valour,  stone  and  monumental  pride. 
'Twas  my  purpose  to  deliver  words  and  speech  to  that  intent — 
And  for  such  my  good  intentions  must  I  thus  be  tempest-rent  ? 

Choetjs. 
Fawning  braggart,  proud  deceiver,  yielding  like  a  pliant  thong. 
We  are  not  old  men  to  cozen  and  to  gull  with  lying  tongue. 
Fraud  or  force — assault  or  parry — at  all  points  will  we  pursue  thee, 

And  the  course  which  first  exalted,  knave,  that  same  shall  now  undo  thee. 

»        »        «        « 

Wretch !  without  a  parallel- 
Son  of  thunder — child  of  hell — 
Creature  of  one  mighty  sense, 
Concentrated  impudence ! 
From  earth's  centre  to  the  sea. 
Nature  stinks  of  that  and  thee,  &c. 

Mitchell  is  of  opinion  that  in  attacking  Cleon  so  continually  upon  the 
point  where  he  seemed  least  assailable — viz.  the  affair  at  Pylos,  in  Mes- 
senia,  Aristophanes  has  shown  that  deep  knowledge  of  the  people  collec- 
tively, which  forms  the  most  considerable  feature  in  his  literary  character. 
'  It  was  politic  to  nauseate  the  audience  with  a.  continual  recitation  of  the 
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only  event  upon  which  any  real  notion  of  his  capacity  could  be  grounded. 
The  peasant  who  signed  the  vote  for  the  banishment  of  Aristeides,  had 
no  other  reason  for  it  but  that  he  was  tired  of  hearing  him  continually 
styled  the  Just."* 

The  Pylos  affair  was  much  as  follows.  In  B.C.  425  the  Athenians  built 
a  small  fort  there,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  general,  Demos- 
thenes. This  fort  the  Lacaedemonians  made  preparations  to  besiege — 
and,  as  part  of  their  arrangement,  a  body  of  men  was  placed  in  the  islet 
of  Sphacteria,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Pylos.  This 
islet  the  Athenians  at  once  blockaded — but  the  blockade  was  a  long 
business,  and  the  generals  were  accused  by  Cleon  of  sluggish  incompe- 
tency. Only  give  him  the  command,  and  he  would  soon  put  a  neat  finish 
on  the  affair. 

Athens  and  the  Athenians  took  him  at  his  word.  He  should  have  the 
command.  And  now  let  him  lose  no  time,  but  incontinently  go  in  and 
win. 

Athens  and  the  Athenians  must  have  their  joke — such  is  the  common 
interpretation  put  upon  this  prompt  acceptance  of  a  braggart's  vapouring 
proffer.     Let  him  have  rope  enough.     Let  him,     , 

-like  the  famous  ape, 


To  try  c9nclasions,  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  bis  own  neck  down. 

»    «    «    4t    «    Lgt  it  work ; 

For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard,t 

and  this  sort  of  jack-brag  stiffed  in  his  own  smoke.  What  should  a 
stump-orator  of  his  kidney  know  of  fighting, — a  ranting  blade,  that  never 
set  a  squadron  in  the  field,  nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knew  (whether  on 
sea  or  land)  more  than  a  spinster  ? 

Mere  prattle,  without  practice. 


Is  all  his  soldiership.^ 

'*  Sut  he,  sir,  had  the  election"  they  tell  us,  on  that  very  account. 

Well,  so  it  was,  by  some  strange  stroke  of  good  fortune,  if  good  gene- 
ralship is  out  of  the  question,  that  Cleon  did  go  in  and  tvin.  Putting 
the  best  face  on  the  matter,  when  taken  at  his  word,  he  said  that  he 
would  be  back  at  Athens  in  twenty  days,  and  "  would  either  bring  with 
him  all  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  island  prisoners,  or  he  would  not  leave 
a  man  of  them  alive.*'  And  Cleon  kept  his  word.  He  had  the  discretion 
to  select  an  able  colleague  in  Demosthenes;  and  somehow  or  other,  be- 
tween the  two,  success  in  the  expedition  was  as  prompt  as  it  was  sur- 
prising and  complete. 

And  now  said  every  one  to  his  neighbour.  Who  would  have  thought 
it  ?  Who  could  have  dreamed  of  Cleon  coming  out  in  such  a  light  ? 
Aptiorjocis  ludoque  dictus, 

non  sat  idoneus 
Pugn»  ferebaris,  sed  idem 

Pacis  eras  mediasqae  belli.  § 


*  Mitchell,  Prelim.  Discourse.  t  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Sc.  4. 

t  Othello,  Act  I.  Sc.  1.  §  Herat.  Carm.,  XL  19. 
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La  Bruyere  movftlises  to  the  top  of  .his  beat  on  the  ''  merveillenz  eueees 
de  certaines  :geiiB  que  le  hasard  seul  a  plao^es,  et  de  qui  jusques  aleis  oa 
n'avait  pas  attendu  de  fort  graudes  choees."*  And  ia  a  sukseqseat 
section  of  his  elaborate  characteristics,  we  have  this  partly  parallel  pas- 
sage, at  least  in  oar  present  applicatioa  of  it,  to  the  aniMnalies  of  eminent 
success:  *^  II  y  a  des  gens  qui  gagnent  k  ^tre  extraordinaires:  ik 
voguent,  lis  cinglent  dans  use  mer  oil  les  autres  echouent  et  se  briaeiit: 
lis  paryiennenty  en  blessant  toutes  les  regies  de  parrenir:  ils  tirentde  leur 
irregularity  et  de  leur  folie,  tons  les  fruits  d'une  sagesse  la  plus  con- 
6omm4e."t  Or  one  may  regard  the  aaomaly  from  aaothcr^  and  that 
Butler's  point  of  view  : 

As  those  that  ace  stork  blind  can  traee 
The  nearest  way  from  place  to  place. 
And  find  the  right  way  easier  oat 
Than  tlu>se  that  hoodwink'd  try  to  do  't ; 
So  tricks  of  state  are  managed  best 
By  those  that  are  snspected  least. 
And  greater  finesse  brought  about 
By  engines  most  unlike  to  do  *t.  J 

Lord  Brougham  notes  the  '*  singular  coincidence^  that  Lord  Liverpool, 
having  signalised  his  outset  in  public  lif«  by  a  supposition  which  he  pro- 
pounded as  possible — a  march  to  Paris — which  was  then  deemed  so  out- 
rageous an  absurdity  §  that  it  became  connected  with  his  name  as  a 
standing  topic  of  ridicule ;  should  yet  live  to  see  the  *'  impossibility" 
realised,  and  was  Prime  Minister  when  the  impossible  event  actually 
happened. II  One  is  reminded  of  the  language  of  Thucydides  in  record- 
ing Cleon's  success:  isat  rmi  KXcovckp  Kmitep  fjuufiabifs  aotra  ^  vnoirx^rK 
dfrc/Si;,^— ^^'  tile  3)romi8e  of  Cleon,  insane  as  it  was,  came  tnie."  The 
reputation  which  he  gained  for  energy  and  promptitttde  in  this  Pylos 
affair,  added,  says  one  of  his  censors,  ^^  to  his  inordinate  vanity,  cooh 
pletely  turned  his  head ;  and  it  would  seem  by  what  followed  as  if  many 
of  his  countrymen  were  so  far  deceived  by  this  lucky  business  of  Pylos  as 
to  think  that  Cleon  actually  had  the  talents  that  he  pretended  to."**  As 
for  the  subjective  influence  it  is  assumed  to  have  had  upon  himself,  that 
resembles  the  experience  cited  by  Captain  Ironside  in  one  of  rare  Ben's 
least  read,  least  readable,  and  never-acted  plays : 

1  have  seen 

A  coward  meeting  with  a  man  as  valiant 

As  our  St.  George,  not  knowing  him  to  be  such. 

Or  having  least  opinion  that  he  was  so, 

Set  to  him  roundly,  ay,  and  swinge  him  soundly ; 

And  in  the  virtue  of  that  error,  having 

Once  overcome,  resolv'd  for  ever  after 

To  err ;  and  think  no  person,  nor  no  creature 

More  valiant  than  himself.ff 


I  "J 


"^  Les  Caract^res  de  La  Bruyere,  ch.  ii.  f  Ibid.,  di.  xi. 

^  t  Butler,  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 
"^  §  "  His  unhappy  flight  about  marching  to  Paris,  which  for  many  years  seem- 
ingly sunk  him  in  the  public  estimation,"  &c» — BrovglumCa  Statesmen  of  T%im  of 
Geo.  IIL,  vol.  iii. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  162.  f  Thucyd.,  TV*.  39. 

**  Eng.  Cydop.  of  Biogr.,  II.  286. 

ft  Ben  J<maoo,  The  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 
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Aceordingly,  Cleon  accepted  the  contoMad  ef  the  Athenian  forces  against 
Brasidas,  Spurta's  ablest  genseral,  in  iU3.  422,  and  marched  for  Amphi- 
polis.  On  )m  way,  he  stopped  to  recover  Torone,  and — again  successful 
«— "did  recQKver  it.  Another  success  was  bis  attempt  on  Galepsus,  though 
that  oa  8iagtrus  was  a  failure.  Of  coining  into  close  quarters  with 
Brasidas  himself^  befoie  AssphipoUs,  Cleon  was  discreetly  shy.  But 
Brasidas  forced  on  an  engagemeat,  which  ended  £EktaUy  to  the  coob- 
manders  on  hotb  sides^— ^leon  bebtg  killed,  by  Thueydides'  account,  laa 
he  was  in  the  act  of  xunaing  afv!ay  (nor  had  he  firom  the  first  any  idea  of 
keeping  his  ground),  by  a  Myrcinian  targeteer.  Mr.  Grete  himself  is 
free  to  allow  that  Cleoa  made  a  bad  end:  his  want  of  courage  at  the 
moment  of  conflict,  says  his  great  apologist,  is  lamentable,  and  divests 
his  end  of  that  personal  sympathy  which  would  otherwise  have  aicoom- 
panied  it* 

Ay  we !  what  perils  do  environ 

Xbe  wan  that  meddles  with  cold  iron ! 
•  •  •  » 

Tor  tho'  dame  Fortune  seem  to  smile, 

And  leer  upon  him  for  a  while, 

She'll  after  show  him,  in  the  nick 

Of  all  his  gleriee,  a  d^-triek,f 

such  as  she  showed  Cleon  in  the  battle  of  Amphipolis.  Dame  Fortune 
may  be  imagined  to  have  taken  leave  of  her  some- time  favourite  (whom 
she  had  seemingly  "  taken  for  his  better,"  autrefois^  or  at  least  had 
treated  as  such)  in  the  style  of  Denmark's  Prince's  valediction  to  Den- 
mark's lord  chamberlain : 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  iatrading  fool,  farewell  I 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  ^d'st,  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  dauger4 

Or  again,  ^'  Indeed,  this  counsellor  Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and 
most  grave.  Who  was  in  li^s  a  foolish  prattag  kn»iEe."§  For  if  Cleon, 
to  follow  an  authority  already  quoted,  really  possessed  any  qualifications 
at  all  as  a  statesman,  they  **  consisted  not  in  superiority  of  talent  or  in 
political  knowledge  (for  he  had  little  of  either),  but  in  a  singular  facility 
<yf  speaking  and  a  great  command  of  words,  which,  combined  with  low 
maimers,  nnspanng  abase  df  lihose  who  were  better  than  himself,  and  a 
coarse  vehement  tnode  of  delivery,  rendered  him  aoceptalsle  to  the  mob." 
Whactever  infln^ice  he  gained  with  the  more  considerate  citiaens,  this 
critic  would  ascribe  'to  the  reputation  he  gained  i^it  blunt  honesty  in  the 
deolaratioa  of  his  sentiments,  and  a  general  promptness  in  action  ;-*-the 
real  qualities  which  he  contrived  to  .get  so  ^nvourably  interpreted,  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  impndeDee  and. rashness. 

^'  The  indignation  of  the  comic  poet  was  «t  last  roused  to  endeavour  to 
suppress  whait  seemed  to  defy  all  other  opposition.  Aristophanes  levelled 
at  Cleon  the  shafts  of  his  satire,  and  held  him  up  to  public  ridicule  in  the 
most  kidksrous  oolonrs.  On  one  occasion  (in  the  '  Aehamensee'),  al* 
luding  to  the  denag«egue'6  former  occupation,  he  threatens  to  ^  cut  him 

■     ■     ■      ■    »^^»^— i— ^  ■■■    —  ^     ■  ^1  ■  IP  I      ■        ■■  ■  ■  ■■    ■■  I      I     I     I  ■■■■■■■■  I  I— — ^M— ^M^— ^— iM^>^f»— — — — **^ 

*  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  ch.  liv. 

JHudibras,  part  i.  canto  iii. 
l^mlet,  Act  III.  Sc  4.  §  Ibid. 
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into  shoe-leather,'  and  the  comedy  of  the  *  Knights'  was  composed  with 
the  express  ohject  of  destroying  his  authority,  which  had  been  raised  to 
so  extraordinary  a  pitch  by  his  success  in  the  affair  of  Pylos.  The  vic- 
tory at  Sphacteria  took  place  b.c.  425,  and  the  '  Knights'  was  repre- 
sented B.c:  424.  Such  was  the  dread  of  offending  Cleon,  that  not  an 
actor  was  to  be  found  bold  enough  to  personate  him  on  the  stage,  while 
the  mask-master  refused  to  give  a  representation  of  hb  face,  and  Aris- 
tophanes was  obliged  to  act  in  that  character  himself  supplying  the  want 
of  a  mask  by  smearing  his  face  with  the  lees  of  wine."* 

This  condition  of  popular  feeling,  at  the  particular  crisis  referred  to, 
by  no  means  tallies  with  that  which  Lord  Macaulay  suggests  by  way  of 
historical  parallel, — the  Bartholomew  Fair  play  in  1693,  in  which  two 
strollers  crazed  the  town  with  delight  by  their  personation  of  the  fugitive 
admirals,  Killigrew  and  Delaval,  who  were  represented  as  flying  with 
their  whole  fleet  before  a  few  French  privateers,  and  taking  shdter  under 
the  guns  of  the  Tower — the  office  of  Chorus  being  performed  by  a  Jack- 
pudding'who  expressed  very  freely  his  opinion  of  the  naval  administration 
•—immense  crowds  flocking  to  see  this  strange  farce,  at  which  the  ap- 
plauses were  so  loud,  and  the  receipts  so  great,  that  the  mountebanks, 
emboldened  by  impunity  and  success,  began  to  extend  their  satire  to 
other  state  departments,  besides  the  Admiralty ;  insomuch  that  at  length 
"  this  attempt  to  revive  the  licence  of  the  Attic  Stage"  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  body  of  constables,  who  carried  off 
the  actors  to  prison.  This  was  the  ^*  dramatic  performance"  which  Ma- 
caulay pronounces  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  in  conception,  though 
doubtless  not  in  execution,  to  ^*  those  immortal  masterpieces  of  humour 
in  which  Aristophanes  held  up  Cleon  and  Lamachus  to  derision ."f  £ut 
the  parallel  would  mislead  us  if  it  identified  the  feeling  of  the  London 
populace  towards  Killigrew  with  that  of  Athens  towards  Cleop,  as  bur- 
lesqued respectively  by  some  poor  Bartlemy  playwright  and  by  the  genius, 
riotous  indeed,  but  irresistible,  of  Aristophanes. 

We  have  already  seen  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  who  wrote,  however, 
when  the  century  was  young,  maintaining  that  the  real  Cleon  was  all  the 
bad  things  that  Mitchell  assigns  to  the  Aristophanic  ideal  of  him.  By 
the  time  the  century  was  middle  aged,  Mr.  Grote  had  taken  up  Cleon  for 
his  client ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  not  too  ibflexible  a  partisan, 
or  too  infallible  an  oracle,  to  claim  immunity  from  the  judicial  duty 
audire  alteram  partem.  So,  when  Cleon's  case  was  argued  out  by  so 
distinguished  a  counsel  for  the  defence,  the  Heview  pleasantly  cited 
Sydney  Smith's  observation,  on  a  certain  dog  biting  a  certun  bishop, 
that  he  should  like  to  hear  the  dog's  story  ;  and  remarked  that  it  is  by 
perceiving  the  similarity  of  Cleon's  position  to  that  of  others,  of  whom  we 
know  two  opinions  to  nave  been  entertained,  that  we  come  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  reversing  a  decision  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  as 
unequivocal  as  it  is  unanimous.  With  Thucydides  against  him,  and  no 
ancient  author  on  his  side,  the  weight  of  testimony  appeared  overwhelm- 
ing. Nor,  as  the  reviewer  further  observed,  is  it  "  merely  such  writers  as 
Mitford  and  Mr.  Mitchell  who  have  prejudiced  the  minds  of  the  gene- 

•  Engl.  Cyclop.  Biogr.,  II.  287. 

f  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  voL  ir.  pp.  422-3. 
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rality  of  readers  against  the  Athenian  demagoguei  Dr.  Arnold  leaves 
him  where  he  found  him,  while  Bishop  Thirlwall  .  .  •  describes  him  as 
an  unredeemed  reprobate."*  Against  such  odds  had  Mr.  Grote  to  back 
his  man. 

The  evidence  in  chief  of  Thucydides,  Mr.  Grote  at  once  impugned  as 
that  of  a  witness  prejudiced  against  the  demagogue  who  had  been  the 
author  of  his  banishment.     As  early  as  in  the  third  volume  of  his  great 
work,  this  distinguished  historian  had  defined  "  the  demagogue"  to  be 
essentially  a  leader  of  opposition,  who  gained  his  influence  by  denouncing 
the  men  in  real  ascendancy,  and  in  actual  executive  functions;  and 
promise  was  then  given  of  a  future  estimate  of  the  value  of  '*  that  un- 
measured obloquy  which  has  been  heaped  on  the  Athenian  demagogues 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war — Kledn  and  Hyperbolus.'*     Meanwhile  the 
historian  maintained  that,  assuming  all  this  obloquy  to  be  well  founded, 
still  these  men  were  a  material  improvement  on  the  earlier  demagogues, 
'^  such  as  Kypselus  and  Peisistratus,  who  employed  the  armed  agency  of 
the  people  foir  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  established  government  and 
acquiring  despotic  authority  for  themselves."     Opposition  by  the  tongue 
was  a  beneficial  substitute  for  opposition  by  the  sword.f     Unhappily, 
says  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  sixth  volume,  we  have  no  specimens  to  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  invective  of  Cleon.     We  cannot  determine,  on  extant 
evidence,  whether  it  was  more  virulent  than  that  of  Demosthenes  and 
JSschines,  seventy  years  afterwards ;  each  of  those  eminent  orators  im- 
puting to  the  other  the  grossest  impudence,  calumny,  perjury,  corrup- 
tion, loud  voice,  and  revolting  audacity  of  manner,  in  language  which 
Cleon  can  hardly  have  surpassed  in  intensity  of  ^vituperation,  though  he 
doubtless  fell  immeasurably  short  of  it  in  classical  finish.     Nor  can  we 
even  tell — to  cite  another  of  Mr.  Grote's  historical  comparisons — in  what 
degree  Cleon's  denunciations  of  the  veteran  Pericles  were  fiercer  than 
those  memorable  invectives  against  the  old  age  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
with  which  Lord  Chatham's  political  career  opened.;];     In  another  place 
Mr.  Grote  compares  Cleon  to  *'  leading  journals  in  modem  times,"  inas- 
much as  he  often  appeared  to  guide  the  public  because  he  gave  vehement 
utterance  to  that  which  they  were  already  feeling,  and  carried  it  out  in 
its  collateral  bearings  and  consequences. §      In  his  reflections  on  the 
'^  curious  scene"  which  determined  the  nomination  of  Cleon,  "  against 
his  will,"  as  general  to  Pylos,  Mr.  Grote  observes  that  most  historians 
seem  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  piece  of  levity  or  folly  in  the  Athenian 
people,  who  are  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  excellent  joke  of  putting 
an  incompetent  man  against  his  own  will  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise, 
in  order  that  they  might  arouse  themselves  with  his  blunders :  "  Kledn  is 
thus  contemptible,  and  the  Athenian  people  ridiculous.    Certainly,  if  that 
people  had  been  disposed  to  conduct  their  public  business  upon  such 
•childish  fancies  as  are  here  implied,  they  would  have  made  a  very  diffe- 
rent figure  from  that  which  history  actually  presents  to  us."   The  reason 
Mr.  Grote  insists  upon,  why  Cleon  was  forced  into  the  post,  in  spite  of 
his  own  unaffected  reluctance  (his  taunt,  '*  This  is  what  I  would  have 

*  Edinburgh  RevteWf  No.  cxcL 

t  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ili.  part  iL  ch.  ix. 

%  Id.,  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  ch.  IL,  passim.  §  Ch,  lii. 
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done,  if  /  were  general/'  bekig  taken  for  a  mere  phrase  of  the  heat  of 
debate,  such  as  roust  have  been  verj  often  used  without  anj  idea  on  the 
psrrt  of  the  heavers  of  construing  it  as  a  pledge  which  the  speaker  was 
bound  to  realise) — the  reason  insisted  upon  for  this  compulsion'  is,  not 
that  the  Athenian  people  lo^^  a  joke,  but  from  two  fbeUngs,  both  per- 
fectly serious,  which  divided  the  assembly — feelings  opposite  in  their 
n«ture,  but  coinciding  on  this  occasion  to  the  same  resttk.  His  enemies, 
the  party  of  Nidas,  loudly  urged  him  forward,  anticipating-  that  the 
enterprise  under  him  weald  miscarry,  and  that  he  would  thus  be  rraaed : 
his  friends,  perceiving  this  maBceuvre,  but  not  sharing  in  such  mitxcipa- 
tions,  and  ascribing  his  leluctance  to  modesty,  pronounced  themselves  so 
much  the  more  vehemently  on  behalf  of  their  leader,  and  repaid  the 
scornful  cheer  by  cheers  of  smcere  encouragement.  The  truth  is,  con- 
tends Mr.  Grote,  in  replying  summarily  to  Mitford  and  others,  that  '*  the 
people  committed  no  folly  in  appoinlxng  Kledn— ^for  he- justi^d  the  best 
expectation  of  his  friends.  But  Nikias  and  his  ^ends  oomdmtted  great 
knavery  in  proposing  it,  since  they  fully  believed  that  he  would  &il.''  It 
has  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  look  at  Cleon,  Mr.  Qrete  sobseqnently 
observes,  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  opponents,  thi*oug4i  whose 
testimony  we  know  him ;  but  the  real  iaet  is  that  M.%  history  of  the 
events  of  Sphaoteria,  when  properly  surveyed,  is  a  srlanding  (Ksgrate  to 
those  opponents,  and  no  inconsiderable  honour  to  him ;  exhihitirng  them 
as  alike  destitute  of  political  foivsight  and  of  straightforw«rrd  partriottsm 
—as  sacrificing  the  opportunit^s  of  war,  along  with  the  Kvcs-  of  thc»r 
fellow-oitiaens  and  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  a  peliticied  €aiemy. 
Moreover,  it  was  on  good  grounds,  Mr.  Grote  contends^  thst  Cleon  still 
continued  eager  for  renewing  the  war  in  Thrace,  at  a'  time  wfien  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Athenian  public  had  gp&wn  w>eary  of  it ;  Cleon  being, 
indeed,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  resumption  of  warlike  operations, 
which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  fatal  bortf-  to-  Mmee^  and  to 
Brasidas. 

So  ready  are  most  writers,  the  same  historian  complavB9  hi  a  later 
chapter,  to  find  Cleon  guilty,  t^at  tfeey  are  satisfied  with  Aristepfaanes  as 
a  ^vitness  against  him — and  Mr.  Grote  unreservedty  reeogmses  the  **  con- 
summate and  irresistible**  power  of  comic  genius  in  thoTLnights,  which> 
he  says,  exhibits  tiie  maxinium  of  that  winch  wit;  eembiaed  with  malice 
can  achieve,  in  covering  an  enemy  with  ridioule,  contenipt,  and  odium* 
"Dean  Swift  could'  have  desired  nothing  wonse,  even-  fiar  Bitton  and 
Whiston."  But  he  pleads  that  no  other  public  man,  of  any  ag«  or  satioo, 
has  ever  been  condemned  on  such  evidence.  No  man,  he  argiie»,'  woald 
think  of  judging  Sir  Robert  Watpde,  or  Mr.  Foif,  or  Mirafoeau,  ftW  the 
numerous  lampooner  pat  in  circulation  against  them ;  none  viK>uld  teke 
measure  of  a  political  Englishman  from  P«wc/i,  or  of  a  Frenehman  fwnn 
the  ChaHvari,  "  The  unrivalled  comic  merit  of  the  Knighte  is-  only  one 
reason  the  more  for  distrusting  the  resemblieinee  of  its  picture  t»  the  yeai 
Cleon."* 

Nor  does  Mr.  Grote  omit  notice  of  an  apparent  dieerepsney!  in  the 
accounts  ^ven  by  Aristopliaoes  and  Thucydides  respectively,  as  to 
Cleon's  promise  to  take  Sphacteria,  and  his  fulfilment  of  that  promise 
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C  wonderMiy  faTOured,"  ss  Mttfoid  sajs  he  was,  by  '^his  impudence  and 
his  fortune,  if  in  the  want  of  another  we  may  use  that  wovd'^*)*  Thucy- 
dides  cidls  Cieon's  promise,  as  we  have  seen,  ^'  insane,"  i»avuBhrj9.  Aris* 
tophanes  avers  that  the  glory  of  keeping  his-  word,  of  fulfilling  this 
maaiiacal  engagement,  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to  his-  able  and  eocpe- 
raenced  coadjutor,  Demosthenes.  But  as  the  late  Samuel  Philtipst 
relied,  l^e  two  statements  are  perfeetiy  compatible,  and  even  oonfirma- 
tDiy  of  each  other.  And  indeed  he  answers  generally,  that  so  ftir  as- 
comedy  can  oonfirm  history,  the  comic  oharacter  given  of  Cleon  by  Aris- 
tophanes oocifinns  the  historical  oharacter  given  of  him  by  Dhueydides. 
£w  though  he'  readily  concedes  that  a  literal  fidelity  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  catrioatnre,  yet  a  general  fideKty,  he  submits,,  is  to  ibe 
ezpeeted  from  it,  and,  in  fact,  is  necessary  to  its  success.  ^  If  Amto-* 
pfasnes  had  represented  Perides  as  he  represents  Cleon,  his  sadre  would 
have  failed.     The  portrait  must  be  recognised,  or  nobody  unll  laugh.'*;]: 

As  the  qiiami  of  Cleon  with  Aristophanes  is  sadd  to  have  arisen  out 
oi  an  accusation  which  he  brought  against  the  poet  in  the  senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  on  the  subject  of  his  second  comedy,  t^e  *^  Babylonians" 
(b.c.  426),  now  lost,§^ — an  accusation  fi>unded  on  its  slashing  ridieule  not 
only  of  individual  citizens,  but  of  civic  fonctionaries  and  jfostitutionSy  sach 
as  Cleon  denounced  as  a  ^*  dangerous  exposure"  before  the  strangers  and 
subject-allies  then  present  at  Athens,  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  in  the 
month  of  March; — so  the  quarrel  of  Thucydides  against  Cleon  has  been 
traced  to  the  alleged  bamshment^  of  the  liiaUiiiau  by  the  demagogue. 
Marcellinus  is  the  apparent  originator  of  this  report.  And  the  argument 
which  Mr.  Grote  bases  upon  it  has  been  described  as  running  rather  in  a 
circle:  It  is  probable  that  Marcellinus  is  right  in  saying  that  Cleon 
banished  Thucydides,  because  Thucydides  speaks  ill  of  Cleon ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  reason  why  Thucydides  speaks  ill  of  Cleon  is  that  Cleon 
banished  him,  as  we  learn  from  Marcellinus. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  may  not  unconditionally'  aflSrm  with  the 
classical  critic  in  the  English  Cyclopaedia  that  Mr.  Grote's  "  extended 
and  elaborate"  defence,  of  Cleon  is  entirely  '*  unsuccessful,"  as  an  effort 
to  remove  from  that  demagogue  the  odium  which  almost  every  other  his- 
torian has  concurred  in  attaching  to  his  name,r— Mr.  Grote's  theory  being 
that  Cleon  was  in  fact  the  resolute  champion' of  popular  rights,  and  that 
Thucydides  and  Aristophanes,  from  whom  the  received  opinions  respect- 
ing Cleon  are  derived,  were  his  penomd  enemies,  while  Thucydides  was 
further  animated  by  party  spirit ; — still  we  may  venture  to  subscribe  to 
the  spirit  of  another  critic's  conclusion,  that  our  estimate  of  Cieon's  cha- 
racter, all  things  considered)  is  not  very  materially  altered  by  Mr.  Grote's 
very  able  defence.      But,  with  the  Tkne^'  ea8ayiafc,||  we  can  at  least 

*  Mltfoid^  Hist,  of  Gmeoe,  vci.  iii.  cfa;  XT.  $  viii. 

t  Essay s^fixun  the  Times,  Mnt  Series,  pp*  270-310; 

1  Ibid.,  p.  305. 

§  See  Grote,  vol.  vi.  pairt  ii.  ch.  liv..  ^, 

If  A  more  receat  essayist  in  the  2Vaw9  kn  lartittitBd  a  parallel  l>a^«m:  Uecfti 
and  a  Transatlantic  general  of  notoriety  if  not  renown:  "Gener^  T^^iJiJi!' 
some  claim  to  the  questionable  honoiip  of  being  styled  the  'Cleon-  of  fltortn 
Amearica.  Like  his  Athenian  pwrtotype  he  gamed  a  comnwnd  by  an  anipariBg 
and  undignified  abuse  of  men  much  better  and  abler  than  himself.  Ifthe  »enery 
were  but  men,  he  said,  they  would  not  allnw  themselve*  to  be  baffieit  by  diffi- 
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thank  him  for  throwing  new  light  on  the  political  position  of  the  Athenian 
demagogues,  as  *'  opposition  speakers  "  and  checks  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  official  servants  of  the  repuhlic,  who,  in  spite  of  the  democratic  nature 
of  the  constitution,  seem  to  have  been  generally  taken  rather  from  among 
the  wealthy  and  influential  men'  of  the  aristocratic  party.  In  this  respect 
the  historian  has  made  it  apparent,  as  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  observes,*  that 
Cleon,  and  men  of  his  stamp,  had  been  rather  severely  handled  by  pre- 
vious authorities, — not  that  they  did  not  frequently  deserve  censure,  bat 
that  they  were  by  no  means  the  worst  misleaders  of  the  Athenian  people. 
''The  demagogues  were,^'  as  he  observes,  '*  essentially  opposition  speakers. 
The  conduct  of  affairs  was  habitually  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  g^eat, 
who  had  by  far  the  largest  share  of  personal  influence,  and  on  whose  mis- 
management there  would  have  been  hardly  any  check,  but  for  the  dema- 
gogues and  their  hostile  criticism."  These  opinions  Mr.  Mill  considers 
to  receive  ample  conflrmation  from  the  course  of  affairs,  when,  there 
being  no  longer  any  low-born  Cleon  or  Hyperbolus  to  balance  their  in- 
fluence, Nicias  and  Alcibiades  had  what  he  calls  full  scope  to  ruin  the 
commonwealth.t  In  fine,  and  in  a  word,  if  Mr.  Grote  has  not  succeeded 
in  reversing,  he  has  been  not  a  little  successful  in  modifying,  our  general 
estimate  of  Cleon,  as  a  motive  power  in  the  state. 


EVENING  AT  THE  LAND'S  END. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

What  is  the  Coliseum's  ruined  pride  ? 
The  castle  mouldering  on  the  steep, 
With  tottering  tower  and  ivied  keep  ? 

What  temples  crumbling  by  old  Nilus'  tide  ? 

What  the  nnge  Pyramids  that  stand  sublime, 

Defying  earthquakes,  and  the  scythe  of  Time, 
To  Nature's  ruins  towering  here  ?— 

Ruins  in  awful  wildness  hurled. 
Great  God-built  pyramids,  that  rear 
Their  crests  through  earth's  eternal  year. 
Like  wrecks  of  some  old  darker  world. 

Bolerium  \X  last  grand  buttress  Nature  raised. 
Whence  Britain's  genius  hath  long  ages  gazed 


culties  80  contemptible  as  those  before  which  they  recede.  By  these  arts  he 
gained  a  command,  but  here  imhappily  the  parallel  ends.  Nobody  supposed 
*  Cleon '  to  be  a  great  general,  or  even  a  valiant  soldier,  but  Cleon  did  what  be 
undertook,  and  what  great  generals  and  valiant  soldiers  had  failed  to  do,  while 
Hooker  failed  quite  as  ignominiously  and  with  much  better  means  at  his  disposal 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.'' 

*  In  his  review  of  vols,  iz.,  z.,  zi  of  Grote  in  the  Editihwrgh^  Oct.,  1863. 

t  See  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Polit.,  Phiios.,  and  Histor.,  by  J.  S.  MiUi 
vol.  ii.  p.  546. 

4:  The  classic  name  of  the  Land's  End. 
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Tov'rd  the  blue  distant  West,  resohed  to  wage 
Unceasing  battle  with  mad  Ocean's  rage ; 
Pillars  of  granite !  fanes  of  rock ! 
Braving  the  blasting  thunder-shock, 

Smibng  in  griraness  o'er  the  sea, 
Furrowed  bj  tempests,  as  they  sweep 
Through  ja^kl  aroh,  and  galleiy  deep — 

The  tempests  of  eternity ! 
Giants  in  stone,  that  cry  aloud 
To  the  first  billow,  first  wild  doud. 

Beaching  Britannia's  shore — 
**  This  is  the  land  where  power  is  dwelling. 
Where  freedom  smiles,  and  fame  is  telling 

Her  golden  story  evermore  !'* 

Then  the  responding  surges  roar. 
And  the  dark  doud  speaks  forth  its  thunder. 
Bidding  the  mermaids  hark  and  wonder. 
As  though  that  "  Yes !"  filled  echoing  heaven — 
The  lana  to  which  a  Crod  hath  given 
Prosperity,  each  gift  of  love. 

Peace,  concord — angels  ne'er  to  sever — 
The  land  where  Glory,  like  a  doye. 

Spreads  her  white-mantling  wings  for  ever. 

The  sold  is  awed  upon  this  granite  tower ; 

Gazing  upon  the  crags  so  wild  and  lone, 
Uppiled,  methinks,  by  some  enchanter's  power. 

To  be  pale  Terror's  throne — 
Gazing  into  the  gul&  that  boil  below. 
Till  the  heart  quakes,  the  eyes  all  dizzy  grow; 

The  waves,  with  white  and  endless  naSi, 

Answering  the  tempest  in  each  dash — 

The  waves  that,  in  those  spany  halls^ 

Sound  like  a  thousand  waterfalls. 

Or  deep-mouthed  trumpets,  pouring  proud 

Their  boisterous  music  long  and  loud — 

That  awM  pile  of  living  stone. 

Savage,  majestic,  and  alone. 

Traced  o'er  with  lines  that  odes  may  be, 
Not  penned  bv  children  of  the  sod. 

But  poems  of  sublimity. 
Writ  by  the  hand  of  storms  and  God — 
We  well  may  yield  to  solemn,  lofty  thought. 
How  small  the  change  lon^  ages  hero  have  wrought ! 
We  muse,  and  sigh — how  brief  are  mortal  hours ! 
What  dust  is  man !  how  puny  all  his  powers ! 

The  sun  sinks  slowly  down  the  mellowing  west. 

And  the  rough  crags  reflect  his  soft  farewell ; 
The  seamew,  landward  wheeling,  seeks  his  nest. 

And  Ocean's  organ  peals  with  deeper  swell. 
The  scattering  spray  is  turned  to  dust  of  gold. 

The  Logan-rock  is  blushing  ruby  red. 
The  little  heath-flower,  in  her  craggy  hold. 

Shuts  her  blue  eye,  and  bows  her  sleepy  head. 
Beauty  Heaven-sent,  solemnity  nrofound. 
Pall,  like  an  angel's  mantle,  softly  round ; 
God's  works,  not  man's,  claim  reverence,  love,  and  fear. 
His  mighty  presence  only  reigning  here. 
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TWICE  SACRIFIOED. 
FaeK  THB  Daiobh.  By  Mas.  Bubsbt. 

PaBT  THB  SeCONDw 

L 

THE  BATTLE. 

One  dark  December  evteningi  about  a  moath  after  the  generars  de- 
parture from  home,  the  Danish  army  had  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gadebusk.  In  spites  of  the  darkness  and  the  rofogh  weftther,  there  seemed 
to  be  an  unusual  stir  and  activity  in  the  camp  that  evening,  which 
betokened  that  something  of  importance  was  about  to  happen. 

Shortly  before  it  had  become  dark,  a  reconnoitring  expedition  which 
had  been  sent  out  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  General  Steenbock, 
the  commander-in-ehief  of  the  Swedish  army,  had  approached  until 
within  three  miles  of  the  Danish  camp,  and  that,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, he  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Danes  at  dawn  of  day.  Messengers 
were  sent  in  vanous  directions.  A  few  of  these  were  to  summon  the 
general  officers  to  a  council  of  war,  others  to  take  orders  to  the  different 
portions  of  the  infantry  who  lay  in  cantonments  ia  the  nearest  villages. 

King  Frederick  IV.  had  arrived  at  the  oamp  two  daijrfr  previously  from 
Oldeslobe.  He  had  taken  up  has  quartera  at  the  little  country  town  of 
Wakenstadt,  whither  the  officers  who  had  been  commanded  to  assist  at 
the  council  of  war  that  evening  repaired. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  these  gentle- 
men, who,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  king,  wore  their  embroidered 
and  dashing  uniforms,  and.  the  low,  dirty,  peasenta'  parlour,  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held. 

A  peat  fire  was  smoking  and  biasing  in  the  open  chimney  ;  its  lurid 
glare  fell  on  the  plastered  clay  walls,  to  which  time  and  damp  had  im- 
parted a  greenish  hue.  Two  small  windows,  whose  panes  of  glass  the 
storm  raging  without  caused  to  shake  in  their  leaden  frames,  had  no 
curtains.  Tiie  Qoor  was  of  clay,  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  long  bench 
and  three  straw  chairs^  which-  wece  arranged  arotuod  a  deal  table  that 
stood  in  the  middk»  ef  ^  room,  coTered  with  mapa  and  drawings,  and 
the  apartment  was  illuminated  by  two  or  three  tallow  candles.  The 
moment,  however^  was  too  critical  for  any  o£  those  present  to  waste  a 
thought  upon  ,ther  diattele  areiind  them» 

The  discussions  in  t^is  cooncil  of  war  were  long  and  stormy.  Imme- 
diately after  the  king  had  communicated  the  intelligenoe  brought  by  the 
scouts,  there  arose  a  difference  of  opinion  between  fiim  and  Reventlow^ 
the  commander-in-chief.  The  count  thought  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
accept  battle  at  the  place  where  the  army  then  was^  because  the  infantry 
either  could  not  be  assembled  before  the  following  morning,  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  weald  be  fiatigued  after  their  £orced  nuux;h,  which  it  would  be 
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necessary  to  ui^rtake  very  early  to  arrive  in  time.  To  this  was  to  be 
added  tmit  the  Saxon  aaxiHaries^thtzty-twoflquadronsof  cavalry,  happened 
that  evening  tn  be  «i  ^ghteea  miles'  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  kMg  did  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument ;  he  entirely  differed 
ftOKi  the  oount.  F«li  of  confidenoe  in  the  continini4;ion'  of  the  good  lack 
which  had  plaeed  ia  his  power  the  most  important  of  the  German  pro- 
vinces of  Sweden,  he  declared  the  position  of  the  army  to  he  excellenf, 
covered  as  it  was  by  hills,  woods,  and  morasses;  He  hoped  that  the  forth- 
coming battle  would  crown  all  his  previous  victories. 

The  shrewd  ooiirtier  ooly  adhered  to  his  opinion  until  he  saw  that  the 
king  was  determined  not  to  gtve  up  his  own.  Thereupon  he  pretended 
to  have  been  reasoned  over  to  his  majesty's  views^  He  bowed  smilingly^ 
and  exclaimed : 

'^  I  also  agree  that  we  should  remain  here.  If  we  conquer,  to  your 
majesty  will  belong  the  whole  glory  of  the  victory.  The  whole  glory, 
but  above  all  the  whole  responsibility,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper  to  his 
neighbour,  as  he.  took  his  phioe  sgam  on  the  wooden  bench  at  the 
table. 

Reventlow's.  yielding  to  tbe  king's  wishes:  was  a  ngn  to  all  his  party 
tO(  act  in  the  same  spirit;  One  fldone  slilli  oontended  that  iit  wotrid  be 
WTcng  to  accept  battle  under  their  (nroumBtanoes-— one  aiione,  and  he  was 
Major-General  Gregers  Daa.  He  stood  in  that  circle  somewhat  paler  and 
more  suffering  than  usoal^  cold,  etiff,  and  stem  as  ever.  He  would  not 
swerve  tem  his  opinion,  gsve  reason  after  reason,  and  did  not  seem  to 
remark  that  his  coadjubotsLhad  by  degives  changed  their  ground  and  had 
become  his^  adTeusaries. 

'*  But,  by  the  Lord,  Major*<Jeneral  Dna !"  esolaimed  the  king,  angrily, 
and  evidently  provoked  at  the  general'^  ookl,  cakn^  but  determined  oppo- 
sition, *'you  must  midoubtedly  have  stronger  reasons  "for  contending 
with  us  all  l^an  those  youpleose  to  name?  Prom  the  time  that  yen  joined 
the  army  last  ytra  have  been  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  earlier  actions,  and  now  that  you  appear  to  be  well  again,  you  are  the 
only  one  who  maintains  that  we  ought  to  retreat.     Abet  ifou  afraid  of 

SSINO  KiLIrED  P' 

A  general  silence  followed  this  insullting'qaestion.  All  present  looked 
by  turns  at  the  king  and  at  the  general.  Gregers's  foce  became  deadly 
pale,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his.  lips  tvembled  as  if  from- cold,  while,  he  rose 
and  replied: 

^  I  shall  answer  your  majesty's  qoestioo  to-morrow.  I  beg  Ho  say  that 
I  DOW  quite  agree  with  ail  the  rest.'*  With  these  wovds  he  bowed  and 
left  the  noon. 

The  kiiig  saw  the  terribie  eflbet  his  insnft  had  prodnoed;  and  he  sailed 
to  Gregers  to  come  back,  but  the  latter  seemed  not:  tO'heair  him.  He 
hastened  outy  closing  the  door  after  him. 

When  Gregers  had  gone  a  Httle  may  beyond  the  vfltlige,  whei«e  die 
camp  oommoiced',  he -stopped  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  in  earnest  thought;; 
he  cast  a  glance  of  deep  distress  up  towards  the  heavens,  and  {Massed  his 
hand  upon  his  breast.     He  then  walked  quickly  back  to  the  camp. 

Here  all  was  movement  and  noise.  The  sutlers  had  a  rich  harvest  that 
evening.     Crowds  of  soldiers  lay  around  the  watch-fires,  chaHering 
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together,  or  playing  at  throwing  dice  on  the  top  of  the  drums.  They 
sang,  they  drank,  or  prepared  themselves  for  the  coming  dangers  by 
relating  the  wonderfully  heroic  exploits  that  had  been  performed  during 
those  that  were  past.  The  report  of  the  enemy's  approach  had  already 
reached  every  one.  Gregers  continued  his  walk  until  he  had  reached  one 
of  the  farthest-off  tents.  Here  he  came  to  a  stand,  listened  for  a  moment, 
and  then  entered  it. 

Captain  Kruse  was  sitting  at  a  table,  which  stood  near  his  camp-bed; 
he  was  supporting  his  head  with  both  his  hands,  and  was  so  intently  gazing 
on  an  open  letter,  so  absorbed  in  its  contents,  that  he  did  not  observe  the 
general's  entrance  until  the  latter  was  standing  by  the  table.  He  then 
quickly  concealed  the  letter,  and  rose. 

"  Do  I  interrupt  yon  ?"  asked  Gregers. 

"  No,"  replied  Krus^,  evidently  much  confused. 

"  You  have  received  a  letter  ?" 

"  No !" 

'*  It  appeared  to  me,  though,  that  you  were  reading  one  when  I 
came  in." 

"  The  letter  I  was  reading  is  six  years  old,"  said  Kruse. 

"  Indeed !  And  at  such  a  length  of  time  after  its  date  does  it  retain 
sufficient  interest  to  carry  it  with  you  to  your  tent  and  read  it  on  such  an 
evening  as  thUf" 

'*  It  is  the  memento  of  a  loss— of  a  death ;  and  you  know,  general,  that 
the  heart  does  not  value  its  memories  by  their  age,  but  by  the  estimation 
in  which  we  hold  those  to  whom  they  are  traceable." 

"  No,"  said  the  general,  "  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  feeling,  for  / 
have  no  souvenirs,  no  cherished  remembrances." 

Krus6  looked  up  in  amazement  at  the  bitter  and  almost  despairing 
meaning  which  lay  in  these  words.     Gregers  continued : 

"  I  came  to  ask  you  to  visit  me  this  evening.  There  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  wish  to  have  some  conversation  with  you.  Have  you  time  to 
spare  ?" 

"  Yes,  general." 

"  Very  well,  come  then  to  me  in  my  tent,  near  the  forest  of  firs,  witlun 
an  hour — ^not  later,  pray  observe." 

"  I  shall  be  punctual,"  said  Krus6. 

Gregers  took  leave,  but,  before  doing  so,  he  cast  a  glance  towards  the 
table,  where  Kruse  had  concealed  the  letter. 

The  captain  remained  behind,  musing :  he  could  not  fi^thom  the  cause 
of  this  visit  Latterly,  Gregers  seemed  to  have  avoided  his  society. 
During  the  foregoing  conversation,  it  struck  him  that  there  was  some- 
thing harsh  and  unfriendly  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  which 
betokened  a  dark  and  hostile  mood. 

An  hour  later  Krus6  entered  the  general's  tent.  He  found  him  sitting 
at  a  table,  on  which  lay  two  pistols  and  a  sealed  letter.  Gregers  beckoned 
to  him  to  come  forward,  and,  pointing  to  a  straw  chair  a  little  way  from 
the  table,  requested  him  to  be  seated. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news?"  he  began  abruptly.  "  We  are  to  fight 
to-morrow." 

«  Yes,"  replied  Kruse.     "  So  much  the  better !" 
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"  I  also  would  have  thought  the  same  at  your  age.  I  would,  most 
likely,  have  thought  the  same  now,  if  I,  like  you,  were  single,  and  had 
not  hound  another  to  my  fate." 

''  You  allude  to  the  amiable  lady  yonder,  at  Hald  ?" 

"  Yes;  and  perhaps  you  are  surprised  that  I  should  be  thinking  of  her 
just  this  evening?"  asked  Gregers,  sharply. 

"  No — certainly !"  replied  Krus6,  somewhat  astounded  at  the  question. 
"  "What  is  there  to  surprise  me  in  your  doing  so  ?" 

'*  You  are  not  speaking  the  truth,  captain.  Among  all  living  'crea- 
tures, you  are  the  only  one  who  could  dare  to  conceive  a  doubt  on  this 
subject.  You,"  he  continued,  in  a  hollow  and  moaning  tone  of  voice,  as 
if  the  words  he  were  uttering  could  with  difficulty  pass  his  lips — ''  you, 
who  love  her,  and  whom — she  loves  in  return !" 

Krus6  was  speechless  for  a  moment,  while  Gregers  was*making  visible 
and  violent  efforts  to  regain  his  composure. 

'*  Now  I  understand  him,"  he  thought;  "  he  has  found  everything  out, 
and  intends  to  murder  me." 

This  thought  had  scarcely  entered  his  mind  when  it  took  the  shape  of 
a  conviction.  In  the  deep  silence  now  reigning  in  the  tent,  he  heard  the 
general's  suppressed  groans  as  he  drew  his  breath  heavily,  and  saw  the 
arm,  by  which  he  supported  himself  as  he  leaned  it  on  the  table, 
tremble. 

^'  What  answer  have  you  to  give  me  ?"  inquired  the  general. 

Kruse  raised  his  head : 

"  It  is  true  what  you  say,  general.     I  do  love  her."    • 

The  admission  did  not  make  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  expression 
of  the  general's  countenance,  as  Krus6  had  expected  it  would  have  done. 

^'  How  long  ago  did  your  love  for  her  commence  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  have  loved  Jeann^  Ryse  since  my  childhood.  She  was  the  first, 
the  only  one  I  ever  loved — the  only  one  I  ever  will  love.  And  now, 
general !  After  this  confession,  I  wait  to  hear  what  further  you  have  to 
say  to  me.  I  see  that  you  have  prepared  for  what  was  to  happen,"  he 
added,  glancing  towards  the  pistols  which  lay  on  the  table.  '^  I  have 
been  long  expecting  it,  and,  when  you  came  into  my  tent,  I  anticipated 
that  what  sooner  or  later  must  end  thus  was  close  at  hand." 

Gregers  remained  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said : 

*'  You  are  mistaken,  captain!  I  was  not  thinking  of  killing  you  when 
I  asked  you  to  come  here  this  evening.  If  such  had  been  my  intention, 
it  would  have  been  carried  out  long  ago.  For  three  years,  Kruse,  I  have 
known  that  you  loved  her,  but  I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  how  little  guilt 
there  was  in  this  secret  love."  He  held  out  his  hand  to  Krus6.  '^  Poor 
fellow  !"  he  continued,  '*  how  could  you  help  that  you  loved  her  ?  You,, 
who  were  young,  and  whom  God  had  destined  for  her.  The  error  was, 
that  no  one  gave  me  any  idea  of  this  until  it  was  too  late.  I  was  a  wit- 
ness to  the  grief  you  both  evinced ;  I  heard  the  last  words,  the  last  sighs 
with  which  you  parted  from  each  other !  I  know  it  all.  What  you,  on 
the  contrary,  do  not  know,  is — that  I  also  loved  Jeanne." 

"  You!"  cried  Kruse. 

"  Yes ;  you  are  surprised  at  that,  are  you  not  ?"  continued  Gregers, 
with  a  melancholy  smile.    '^  An  old  man,  who  had  no  other  right  to  that 
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girl's  bve  than  what  obance  and  ^aiiaanjaf  faeAwwcd.  But  I  loyed 
her,  neverthekifl,  with  an  aficctbn  that  in  stEei^^  asd  devotioti  quite 
eqaalied  your  own.  She  was  the  only  one,  the  last  wIm)  bound  rae  to 
life;  my  heart  grew  young  again  under  the  inftiienoe  of  this  love,  which, 
in  spite  of  a  hinshand's  bairns,  preaarved  a  lorver^B  liist  ttmidity." 

''  You  loved  her  1"  cried  Kruie,  as  if  he  mast  iMwra  the  wavds  repeated, 
in  order  that  he  might  take  ia  tbe  fosaibility  c£  their  timth.  ^  But 
Jeanne  never  suspected  tins." 

^'  Nay^  do  aot  think  that  I  coald  :belr»f  my  feeliogs  irhen  I  so  soon 
perceived  that  she  was  not  able  to  j»tum  them!  From  the  garden 
below  have  I,  like  you,  often  and  often  gaxed  sip  ait  her  windows,  uBtii 
her  shadow  laad  her  Hgbt  dasappeaaed ;  I  hanre  fait  anyaelf  intoadoated  at 
inhaling  the  perfume  she  aoatlered  around  her;  in  ekort,  I  hanre  been 
more  easily  contented  than  yon,  iar  jmi.  told  iiar  that  joa  k)ved  her, 
while  I  hardly  dared  to  confess  so  auKh  to  mjpsM.  Nor  will  she  ever 
b&ow  it  until  I  have  xseased  to  live." 

Gregers  stopped  speaking  for  a  few  minutes,  avhiie  he  fixed  his  gaae 
on  the  empty  space  belbre  baaa  witbm  tine  test.  Knis6  ooold  <not  find 
words  to  answer  him,  he  felt  so  mueh  moved  by  fvhat  he  had  just  hessd. 
A  little  after,  Ghregers  eoatinaed  : 

'^  ToHtnorrow  we  go  to  battfe,  or  salher  aecept  it,  isinoe  the  enemy 
offers  it  to  us.  It  is  possible  that  I  shall  not  outlive  the  day ;  it  is,  in- 
deed, almost  ocrtain^" 

'^  Certain !"  exclaimed  Kruse. 

*^Yes,  my  friend!"  replied  Gregcis,  qaietiy.  ^As  yon  said  lately 
one  has  one's  poesenttmeuts  in  this  world,  let  us  supfiose  l^t  nnoe  wiU 
be  fulfilled.  In  «aae  this  ^zoidd  happen,  I  have  written  a  letter,  wl»eh  I 
now  give  mto  your  keeping ;  take  eare  of  it,  for  it  contains  my  last  will. 
My  first  intention  was  that  you  G^uld  have  remaaaed  for  a  time  ignorant 
of  its  contents,  hut  I  have  thovght  better  of  it  When  I  am  dead,  go 
back  to  Hald,  its  doors  will  open  to  you,  not  as  'heretofore,  to  receive 
your  sighs  aoid  oampkants — no,  you  will  enter  Hald  as  tta  master,  Jacob 
Kruse  !  I  give  Jeanne  to  you,  and  when  I  have  done  that  I  have  g^ven 
you  all,  for  my  property  shall  belong  to  you  both,  since  I  am  a  chil^^ess 
man  and  the  last  of  my  race.  Raise  your  head,  my  son !  Why  do  you 
bend  over  the  table  in  this  maosier?  She  shall  be  youn,  as«  reward  for 
her  fidelity  and  your  asEfferings !  You  must  love  eaeh  other,  I  bequeath 
her  to  you,  and  it  is* my  wish  and. my  prater  tharf^you  will  make  op  for 
all  the  sorrow  I  have  caused  her." 

Gregers  placed  his  hand  on  the  young  officer^s  drooping  head.  Kros^ 
sank  to  the  ground,  and  kaelt  before  him !  As  Gregers  raised  him,  he 
fiung  his  arms  round  his  neck  and  burst  into  tears.  Thece<was  someMsg 
very  strange  in  this  scaae  between  the  husband  aafd^the  la<ver! 

^^  Qh  my  God !"  cried  Krus^  '^  I  aee  vt  All*;  yiou  vnU  let  ^nourself  be 
killed." 

^^  No,  certadnly  not  that,  my  friend !"  neptied  lihe  general.  '^  But  I 
shall  be  killed,  that  is  all.  I  believe,  as  I  told  you,  in  preseatiaiients,  and 
I  owe  you  both  this  reparation — ^you  and  her.  Go,  iiow !  Go  and  take 
the  letter  with  you*     I  wish  to  be  alone  a  lit^  time." 

So  saying,  liie  general  opened  the  tent,  and  motioacd  to  Krus^  to 
leave  it. 
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The  next  dsy,  about  mid-day,  tlid  battle  near  Gadebosk  commenced. 
Twice  during  the  morning  Rruse  had  gone  to  Gregerss  tent,  but  the 
genexal  had  declined  leeeiving  him  either  time,  upon  the  plea  of  having 
mueh  bonneis  to  attend  to.  The  drums  and  the  trumpets  shortly  after 
called  the  Boldiers  to  master  in  their. raaks,  and  the  captain  was  obliged 
to  hurry  to  his  duty. 

Wkcn  Qiegers  Daa  jrode  past  Reventlow,  to  the  haad  of  the  division 
be  commanded,  he  stopped  his  horse,  and  turning  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  said  in  a  low^tooe,  so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  those  neai:, 

*^  Gctteral !  I  have  a  reqiaest  to  make  to  you." 

^To  m&!"  cried  Bcventlow,  much  surprised. 

^*  Yes !"  ooDtinsed  Gregers ;  "  and  I  beseech  of  you,  for  the  sake  of 
that  Meadsbip  of  which  you  have  given  me  so  many  proofs,  to  grant  it." 

^*  It  is  already  granted,  ray  dear  general,  if  even  only  on  this  account, 
that  within  anchor  hasr  I  may  not  he  in  a  condition  to.aocede  to  any 
ODe'«  wishes." 

**  With  the  third. national  regiment,  on  the  left  wiug  of  the  army,  there 
is  one  Oapteta  Kruse  in  command  of  a  eompany.  I  particularly  wish 
that  his  life  may  be  saved,  if  possilile.  Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  place 
him  aieeordiiigly  ?" 

^Colonel  Eifeftei^"  cried  Reventlow,  beckoning  to  one  of  the  nearest 
ofBcers,  ^  be  so  good  as  to  order  a  portion  of  the  third  national  regiment, 
uader  Captaiin  .Kwis^,  to  serve  as  cover  for  the  height,  on  which  his 
majesty  has  determined  to  take  the  conunaiid." 

The  eoleoel  tooehed  his  cap,  put  spues  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  ofF. 
Grecrers  Daa  thanked  Revoitlow  with  a  lone  and  warm  pressure  of  the 
h^.  and  tfaen  went  on  to  join  b»  own  me^   ' 

The  Danish  army  was  drawn  up  on  a  hill,  behind  a  morass ;  its  left 
wing  was  pioteeted  by  a  river,  its  right  by  a  large  and  thick  forest  of 
firs.  Two  iKMirs  before  the  oommenceioent  of  the  action  the  Saxon 
cava,lry  had  arrived,  and  had  united  with  the  Danish. 

The  Swedes  comnenced  the  battle  with  a  brisk  cannonade,  and  stormed 
the  hill  under  their  watchword,  ^^.Mit  Gott  and  Jssu  Hulfe  /"  Shortly 
after  all  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  which  the  wind,  drove  over  against  the 
enemy.  The  fire  of  musketry  miagled  with  the  louder  booming  of  the 
cannons ;  the  signal  trumpets  .sounded ;  the  drums  rolled,  and  men  were 
falling  in  lihe  agoaiieB  of  death. 

An  old  chroniele  ^ays  that  the  battle,  *^  with  great  e£Easion  of  blood, 
lasted  until  five  o'clock.  As  no  one  on  either  side  would  give  any  quarter, 
there  were  fewer  prisoners  made ;  officers  £9ught  each  other  as  in  a  duel, 
and  MHsh  were  the  individual  combats,  that  the  Banish  and  Swedish  offi- 
cers w^ere  generally  fiouad  dead,  lying  dose  to  each  other  on  the  field  of 
slaugbter.'* 

The  same  chtonicle  telk  us  that  the  Swedes  stormed  the  hilltbree  times. 
The  last  time  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  their  posi- 
tion at  tiiefoot  of  the  hill,  without  the  Danea  having  the  power  to  hinder 
them.  Two  attempts  had  been  made  in  vain.  The  Danes  were  beaten 
back,  the  Saxon  cavalry  gave  way,  and  fled  in  disorder ;  Steenbock  fol- 
lowed up  his  good,  fortune,  and  sent  troops  to  pursue  them.  The  Danes, 
too,  weoe  banning  .to  give  way,  for  the  enemy's  cannon,  loaded  with 
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grape,  and  discharged  from  a  short  •distance,  was  making  terrible  havoc 
among  them. 

At  that  nioment  a  squadron  of  Danish  horse,  led  by  a  tall,  thin  ofi^cer, 
came  dashing  down  the  hill,  and  for  the  third  time  made  an  attempt  to 
drive  back  the  enemy.  The  spirited  horsemen  dropped  on  all  sides,  but 
others,  who  had  escaped  unharmed,  continued  their  onset,  and  fell  upon 
their  foes,  their  brave  leader  charging  at  their  head.  The  cannons 
were  silent,  while  musket  and  pistol-shots  flew  hotly  around.  Shouts 
of  triumph — groans  from  the  wounded  horses — prayers — the  moans 
of  the  dying — and  wild  cries  of  encouragement,  issued  from  that  con- 
fused midtitude,  immersed  in  dust  and  smoke,  amidst  which  were  to 
be  seen  sabres  flashing  and  sinking,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the  flght  the 
tall  officer,  who  seemed  invulnerable  himself  though  he  dealt  destruction 
around. 

From  a  height  at  a  little  distance  King  Frederick  had  witnessed  the 
whole.  He  had  seen  the  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  drive  the  enemy 
back,  and  the  dragoons  who  had  galloped  down  the  hill  to  make  the  third 
effort.  Gregers  Daa's  name  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  around.  It 
was  he  who  was  speeding  on  to  fulfll  his  promise. 

This  furious  ^  attack  took  the  Swedes  by  surprise,  and  they  began  at 
length  to  draw  back.  It  was  in  vain  that  Steenbock  sent  them  reinforce- 
ments ;  before  these  reached  the  battle-fleld  he  beheld  his  troops,  as  if 
panic-struck,  take  wildly  to  flight,  and  heard  the  noise  made  by  the 
dragoons  as  they  spiked  the  Swedish  cannon. 

In  the  midst  of  the  field,  among  heaps  of  the  wounded  and  dying  on 
both  sides  of  him,  lay  their  commander,  the  heroic  Gregers,  struck  by  a 
pistol-ball,  while  he  was  trying  to  wrest  the  colours  from  a  Swedish 
officer. 

This  episode — ^the  gallant  conduct  of  the  dragoons — had  given  the 
Danes  time  to  recover  themselves,  and  the  battle  was  resumed  with  fury 
at  another  place.  Some  of  the  dragoons  jumped  from  their  horses,  and 
bore  their  wounded  general  away  from  the  field.  Gregers  was  carried  to 
the  village,  and  into  the  very  same  room  in  which,  the  evening  before,  he 
had  been  so  humbled  and  insulted. 

King  Frederick  soon  after  entered  the  chamber,  went  up  to  the  bed,  and 
leaning  over  him,  took  his  hand,  while  he  exclaimed  : 

'^  How  this  disaster  goes  to  my  heart,  my  dear  general !  I  have  sent 
for  my  own  surgeon ;  he  will  be  here  presently,  and  he  will  do  all  that  he 
can  to  preserve  to  our  fatherland  a  life  so  invaluable  as  yours." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  liege,"  replied  Gregers.  "  The  surgeon  will 
be  of  no  use,  and  I  am  only  fulfilling  my  destiny.  Had  your  majesty 
been  my  equal,  yesterday  evening  when  you  put  upon  me  the  humiliation 
of  doubting  my  courage,  I  would  have  killed  you  ;  that  being  impossible, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  myself  be  killed.  The  ball  is  in  my 
breast.     It  will  realise  my  wish." 

The  king  uttered  in  a  low  voice  some  words  full  of  admiration  of  a 
heroism  that  sought  death  on  account  of  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  ex- 
pression from  his  lips. 

When  Gregers  had  finished  speaking  to  the  king,  he  turned  his  head 
away  from  him.     His  eyes  met  those  of  Krus6,  who  was  kneeling  on  the 
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otlier  side  of  the  bed.  A  sweet  and  happy  smile  stole  over  the  pale 
countenance  of  the  dying  man,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  captain. 

"  You  see  that  my  presentiments  were  correct,"  he  whispered,  in  a 
weak  and  failing  voice.  '^  Now  she  will  be  happy,  and  you  also  ;  now 
you  may  love  each  other  freely — for  ever.  And  when  you  are  happiest, 
sometimes  spare  a  thought  to  me — an  old  man,  who  was  ignorant  that  it 
was  he  who  hindered  your  happiness — who  went  away  when  he  discovered 
it.     Farewell,  my  son !     Be  kind  to  her,  whom  we  both  love !" 

Gregers  drew  a  deep  sigh,  clasped  his  feeble  hands,  and  his  spirit  fled 
to  other  worlds  !  

A  month  later,  two  persons  were  sitting  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms 
at  Hald ;  the  one  was  Jeanne,  the  other  Captain  Krus^,  who  the  same 
day  had  arrived  with  the  general's  body  from  Holstein.  Gregers  Daa 
had  been  buried  in  his  family  vault  in  the  cathedral  at  Viborg.  Jeanne 
had  read  the  letter  he  had  addressed  to  her  in  his  tent  the  evening  before 
the  battle.  Krus^  related  to  her,  word  for  word,  what  had  passed  the 
same  evening  between  them.  Jeanne  wept  bitterly  while  he  spoke,  and 
when  he  had  finished  there  was  a  long  and  unbroken  silence  in  the  roonx. 
A  little  after,  Jeann^  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  said : 

'^  Leave  me  now,  my  friend.     I  wish  to  be  alone.'' 

There  was  something  of  decision  and  earnestness  in  the  tone  in  which 
she  spoke  that  alarmed  the  captain.  He  held  her  hand  in  his  while  he 
asked: 

^'  And  when  may  I  come  back  ?" 

<<  Never!  Never  come  back  !"  replied  Jeann^,  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure, "  for  I  no  longer  love  you !" 

Krus6  stood  petrified.  Then  he  whispered  in  accents  which  betrayed 
the  deepest  despair : 

'*  And  your  vows,  and  your  assurance  that  if  you  did  not  belong  to 
htm,  no  living  creature  should  separate  us  ?" 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  all  that,"  she  replied;  "  but  I  now  belong  to 
him  more  than  ever  I  did.  Go,  Jacob  Kruse,  I  beseech  of  you.  It  is 
not  the  living  which  separates  us,  but  the  dead  !" 

Having  thus  spoken  she  left  the  room. 

"What  strange  contradictions  there  are  in  a  woman's  heart !  Jeanne 
kept  her  word,  and  remained  until  her  death  a  lonely  and  sorrovving 
widow. 

The  following  year  Krus^  fell  at  the  siege  of  Tonning. 
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KILLARNEY,  AND  SOME  PARTS  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  IRELAND. 

Pabt  the  Fikst. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  attracdon  which  this  far-famed  site  of 
picturesque  scenery  at  the  present  moment  presents  to  every  inhabitant 
of  Great  Britain,  owing  to  its  having  been  visited  by  the  Queen,  and  to 
its  having  met  with  so  much  of  her  admiration,  I  think  the  individual 
must  be  bold  indeed  that,  would  take  up  his  pen  with  the  hope  of  having 
anything  novel  to  add  to  what  has  been  already  said,  sung,  and  trumpeted 
forth  to  the  world,  treating  of  this  renowned  Irish  locality.  Bach  a  peroon 
would,  at  all  events,  never  attempt  to  enter  upon  a  statistic  -description  of 
the  range  of  lakes,  mountains,  streets,  hotels,  and  towns,  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  Killarney,  for  ample  information  and  most 
explicit  guidance  would  surely  be  more  easily  obtained  by  a  reference  to 
the  numerous  guide-books  which  the  world  is  at  present  supplied  with ; 
and  a  panoramic  view  of  the  present  Killarney  and  its  environs,  in  these 
days  of  photography,  may,  doubtless,  be  had  in  all  its  exactitude,  and 
might  well  serve  to  be  substituted  for  any  attempt  which  the  graphic 
powers  of  any  one  could  furnish  to  portray  it,  and  bring  home  to  those 
who  love  to  hear  of  scenes  of  interest  the  leading  features  of  its  matchless 
beauty.  Such  helps  and  such  appliances  are  now;  doubtless,  the  ready 
resort  of  those  who  care  not  for  the  trouble  of  satisfying  themselves  with 
ocular  demonstration,  and  thankful  indeed  must  he  be  to  the  photographer, 
who,  viewing  the  production  of  his  unerring  art,  and  finding  brought 
hoihe  the  faultless  picture, 

Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns, 

is  freed  from  the  care  of  examining  the  varied  accounts  which  travellers 
and  tourists  have  given,  or  comparing  together  the  recollections  which 
the  impressions  of  the  scenes  have  left  upon  its  visitors,  into  whose  society 
he  may  be  thrown.  I  would,  then,  endeavour  to  bring  back  to  my  fancy 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  lakes,  their  islands,  their  mountains,  their  rich 
woody  hosts  of  evergreen  shrubbery,  the  ever-spreading  arbutus  teeming 
with  the  beauteous  colours  which  the  autumn  gives  to  its  fruits,  the 
multiform  phases  of  mountainous  grandeur,  the  peaceful  serenity  of  the 
calm,  placid  Tore  Lake,  the  craggy  inaccessible  Eagle's  Nest,  the  lovely 
repose  of  Dinas  Island,  the  fanciful  form  of  the  many  rocks,  huge  and 
curious  in  their  formation,  bearing  their  different  cognomens — The 
Horse  and  Groom  of  O'Donoghue,  The  Library,  The  Prison,  The 
Pigeon-house,  The  Castle — the  numerous  islands,  so  choice,  so  exquisite, 
so  singular  in  their  kind,  so  clothed  in  verdure  and  shrubs,  so  far  apart 
from  vulgar  intrusion  at  the  time  that  I  first  knew  them,  eacU  of  them 
like  the  spot  described  by  Moore  in  his  "  Lallah  Rookh," 

A  paradise  so  lone  and  lovely. 

Then  the  relics  of  former  ages :  the  Ross  Castle  ;  the  Abbey  of  Mucross, 
with  its  ruined  ivy-mantled  walls,  the  yew-tree  in  its  centre,  and  nave 
half  full  of  skulls ;  the  still  more  ancient  abbey  in  Innisfallen.  All  these 
pictures  are  associated  in.  mj  mind  with  what  is  romantic,  loving,  and 
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Tetired,  and  bear  no  relerence  to  hotel-keepers,  tourists,  cockneys,  fashion- 
able loungers,  or  world  felicity-hunters.  So  leaving  the  abodes  of  comfiii^ 
and  the  numerous  adjuncts  of  sophisticated  ciriltsation,  I  must  ask  the 
Admirer  of  nature  in  its  primitive  aspects  to  accompany  me  in  riewiDg 
some  of  the  most  interesting  ol^ects  in  a  journey  round  the  Lakes  of 
£illBrney  and  some  parts  of  Cork. 

I  did  not  commeaee  my  journey  on  the  beaten  track  of  the  railway 
which  lies  between  Cork  aad  KiUamey.  I  shall  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
^taii  of  the  hosts  of  modern  improvements  which  have  rendered  a  trip 
to  the  lakes  so  easy  and  so  aeoessible  to  every  languid  man,  every  woman, 
and  every  chiid  in  her  Majesty'e  dominions  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
€xcuraoQ.  I  know  that  the  newspaper  press,  the  periodical  writer,  and 
the  advertiser,  can  treat  ^ese  matters  so  ranch  more  amply  and  eloqueBtly 
than  I  can,  that  I  sfaaU  not  vienture  to  trespass  upon  their  province.  1 
was  stationed  with  a  company  of  my  regiment,  some  years  ago,  at  MilU 
street,  a  wretched  Becdwied  Irish  country  town,  about  half  way  between 
Cork  and  Kilianiey.  In  point  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  I 
.l&ink  I  have  seldom  been  in  any  sojoam  that  offered  so  few  as  Mill- 
street,  and,  in  point  4if  civilisation  and  society,  there  was  really  then  a 
prospect  as  little  inriiaag  to  <«e  priring  those  benefits  as  could  possibly 
be  imagined.  Thens  was,  one  may  say,  no  society.  When  I  asked  the 
d^frtain,  whose  party  we  relieved  at  Millstreet,  whether  he  knew  all  the 
gentry  who  lived  in  the  a^gfabonriiood,  he  replied,  ^  These  is  no  one  to 
know."  And  afterwards  we  found  that  bis  informatkm  was  about  correct. 
I  most,  however,  add,  that  I  reoollect  two  large  family  mansions,  the  t<^ 
"of  whose  houses  peered  through  the  trees,  and  which  promised  to  be  the 
homes  of  gentry ;  however,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  inhabited  the 
nicest-looking  of  them,  did  pay  us  a  visit,  which  we  returned,  and  that 
was  all  that  passed  between  ne ;  and  the  other  house  was  the  property  oi 
a  gentleman,  or,  as  the  railway  officials  say,  a  party,  who  prefimed  to 
absent  himself  firam  his  native  country,  like  a  great  many  others  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  I  ehaU  not  attempt  a  dsscription*  of  the  village. 
There  was  a  barrack  in  the  centre,  which  we  inhabited,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  houses  were  built  of  mud,  being  cabins.  The  statistics  of  nearly 
<every  town  in  Ireland  at  Aat  time  could  be  very  easily  made  out :  ihos, 
for  instanoe,  Macroom,  OMiaisting  of  a  certain  number  of  mud^cabias, 
dunghills,  turf-staoks,  pigs,  and  d^rty  halfinaked  bipeds,  chiefly  obildren ; 
£Lantark,  of  a  grealier  number  of  the  same  sort  of  half-naked  biats,  pigs, 
£]thy  cabins,  and  donghiUs;  and  MiUstreet,  the  same  in  all  respects  ae 
to  quality  of  the  ofajeets  which  mat  the  view,  but  differing,  pwh^, 
^ghtly  in  their  number. 

This  being  the  state  of  nuubters  in  the  town  and  the  immediate  viciaity 
of  it,  my  brother  offieer  and  anyaelf  were  much  left  to  our  own  resonroes 
for  passing  away  die  time,  and  it  being  summer,  we  bethooght  ourselves 
of  irisiting  the  mountaius  in  the  distanee,  of  which  we  were  told  by  the 
oountry  people  that  the  ajport,  in  the  way  cf  fishaog,  was  something  extra- 
ordinary.  We  accordingly  prepared  ourselves  for  an  excursian  to  them, 
resolving  to  pitch  >a  £mall  tent  in  any  plaoe  which  we  could  find  most 
suited  for  the  purpose,  and  to  carry  thither  sudi  stores  as  were  iddis- 
pensable,  and  tmst  for  the  rest  of  the  eatables  wlueh  we  diould  require  to 
ihe  mountaineeEB — whose  cottages  or  huts  were  occafiionally  to  be  found 
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even  in  the  wildest  of  the  solitudes — and  to  the  fish  which  we  should 
catch. 

I  well  remember  the  loveliness  of  the  climate,  the  time,  the  scenery, 
the  buoyant  nature  of  the  exhilarating  exercise  of  walking  through  the 
mountain- paths ;  the  fresh  heather,  the  deep  dark  glens  overgrown  with 
ferns,  the  craggy  rocks  apparently  before  untrodden,  the  circuitous  tracks 
which  we  should  never  have  known  had  it  not  been  for  the  guidance  of 
the  mountain  lad.  A  very  accomplished  individual  amongst  these  lads, 
or  gossoons  (as  they  there  called  them),  was  he  who  could  converse  in 
English.  For  the  generality,  it  was  necessary  to  find  out  the  Irish  for 
lake,  and  the  native  name  for  the  mountain  which  we  were  going  to,  in 
order  to  be  conducted  to  the  destination  which  we  wished  to  reach.  In 
the  background,  about  four  miles  from  Millstreet,  commences  a  range  of 
mountains  which  continue  at  various  elevations  all  along  that  side  of  the 
country,  until  they  terminate  abruptly  near  the  margin  of  the  famed  Lakes 
of  Killamey.  Of  these,  the  principal  heights  are  called  the  Faaps  and 
the  Tore  Mountain ;  Mangerton  and  the  McKiliicuddy's  Reeks  loom  in  the 
distance.  The  large  lakes  of  Glounafrihane,  and  the  smaller  lakes  which, 
lie  both  on  the  tops  of  the  Faaps  and  in  the  valley  between  these  last- 
named  mountains,  were  the  places  which  we  designed  for  halting  in  and 
pitching  our  tent  there  for  the  purpose  of  what  the  Italians  call  a 
*'  villeggiatura,"  or  al  fresco  residence  for  a  few  days.  I  have  not  hitherto 
met  with  a  description  of  these  unfrequented  haunts  and  desert  mountain 
seclusions,  nor  have  I  heard  reports  of  the  success  of  any  who  have  essayed 
their  skill  in  the  angler's  art  by  the  sides  of  these  lovely  lakes ;  but  the 
sport  which  I  was  witness  to  in  the  way  of  fishing  there  was  certainly 
unequalled  by  anything  that  I  have  heard  of  occurring  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  first  day  we  threaded  through  the  glens, 
covered  with  heather  and  in  some  measure  planted,  till  we  came  to  a 
mountain -pass,  that  gave  us  at  a  distance  a  view  of  the  range  of  upland 
heights  which  girded  the  face  of  the  country  all  the  way  to  Killamey. 

Continui  montes,  ni  dissocientur  opaca, 
Valle. 

We  passed  onwards  about  two  miles  through  the  level  pass,  which  was, 
however,  skirted  by  hilly  ground  closely  on  each  side,  and  displayed  every 
phase  of  the  heathery,  ferny  surface  such  as  generally  clothes  the  mountain- 
sides, until  we  reached  the  great  lake  called  Glounafrihane.  I  know  not 
a  shorter  English  name  for  it,  or  I  would  give  it,  but  I  do  hope  that  it 
may  be  "  done  into  English"  some  time  or  other.  Just  before  approach- 
ing the  lake  we  came  to  a  plain,  and  there  we  pitched  our  small  tent,  and 
got  our  tackle  in  order  for  cross  fishing  the  lake.  The  soldier-servants 
soon  got  up  the  tent,  and  one  of  the  fishermen  stood  on  the  mountun-side 
of  the  great  lake  and  began  opening  carefully  the  line  of  thin  catgut, 
which  was  hung  with  artificial  flies  at  intervals'  of  about  two  feet  apart. 
When  he  had  opened  them  all  out,  and  found,  much  to  his  joy,  that  the 
flies  had  not  been  marred  or  injured  in  the  carriage,  he  tied  one  end  of 
the  line  to  his  fishing-rod's  line,  and  the  other  to  a  second  fishing-rod 
which  he  gave  his  companion.  The  flies,  which  were  attached  to  the 
nujherous  small  lines  that  hung  from  the  grand  line  intended  to  span  the 
lake  across,  were  of  various  colours,  and  were  tied  and  selected  by  the 
sportsman,  being  meant  to  resemble  the  diflferent  natural  flies  which 
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usually  he  had  seen  huzzing  over  the  surface  of  the  lakes  and  streams  in 
summer.  Commencing  from  about  twelve  yards  from  each  end  of  the 
grand  line,  there  were  about  fifty  flies  attached  to  the  smaller  lines. 
When  the  sportsmen  considered  them  fastened  to  their  rods  firmly 
enough,  they  raised  the  rods  gently,  and  one  of  them,  holding  his  own 
rod  np,  proceeded  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  in  a  small  skiff,  which 
one  of  the  country  people  rowed  him  in,  leaving  his  companion  standing 
with  his  rod  in  his  hand  on  the  other  side.  When  he  arrived  there,  they 
then  gently  lowered  the  line  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  began 
fishing.  Every  time  there  was  a  hite,  the  fisherman  who  was  on  the  hank 
of  the  lake  which  was  nearest  to  where  the  fish  bit,  and  was  hooked  in 
the  gills,  called  out  to  his  companion  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  In  line  !"  and  his 
confederate  immediately  let  out  his  line  from  the  reel  so  as  to  allow  of 
plenty  of  purchase  in  the  line  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  sportsman 
who  had  hooked  the  fish  and  had  given  the  call  draw  in  his  prize  to 
shore.  Such  prizes  and  such  large  trout  were  drawn  in  this  first  day  as 
would  astonish  any  one  who  had  never  seen  angling;  some  trout  weighing 
eight  or  nine  pounds,  some  a  little  less,  all  of  a  dark  black  mottled  colour, 
and  as  many  as  thirty  fish,  between  the'  hours  of  twelve  and  five,  were 
taken  out  of  this  large  lake.  So  plentiful  a  take  was  there,  that  the 
fishermen  resolved  upon  leaving  two-thirds  of  the  number  in  a  large  well 
of  water  which  was  near  the  lake.  The  fish  tasted  at  dinner-time  most 
deliciously — more  so  than  any  person  can  conceive  who  has  not  tried  what 
sort  of  taste  fish  have  when  fresh  taken  out  of  the  water  and  fried  in  the 
primitive  mountain  cook-house  which  our  servants  had  got  ready  for  us. 
After  this  meal  we  resumed  the  sport  at  half-past  six,  and  so  on  till 
evening,  and  then  went  back  again  to  the  small  tent,  where  the  ticks, 
stuffed  with  fresh  heather,  supplied  us  amply  with  couches  more  tending 
to  repose  than  any  pampered  citizen  or  effeminate  voluptuary  could  find 
in  his  luxurious  mansion.  I  was  charmed  with  the  sort  of  life  which  this 
sojourn  introduced  to  me.  As  for  my  companion,  he  was  an  old  soldier, 
who  had  been  in  many  lands,  and  to  whom  such  vicissitudes  were  every-^ 
day  occurrences.     So  much  is  it  that 

Use  doth  breed  a  babit  in  a  man, 

The  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 

He  better  brooks  than  flourishing  peopled  towns.    ' 

The  next  day  we  resolved  to  devote  to  the  visiting  the  Faaps,  and  seeing 
what  sport  there  was  in  the  smaller  lakes.  We  set  off  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.  We  ascended  the  mountain  which  was  nearest  the  place 
where  we  had  pitched  the  tent,  and  saw  down  below  in  the  basin  formed 
by  the  valley,  which  lay  at  the  extremest  depth  beneath,  that  there  was  a 
lake  of  what  appeared  a  small  circumference  in  its  centre.  We  then 
descended  on  the  other  side  through  the  boggy  ground,  heathery  downs, 
and  stony  pathways.  Wlien  we  got  half  way  down  we  stopped  to  look  at 
the  lake  which  lay  below,  and  we  were  struck  with  surprise  at  seeing  the 
numerous  little  circles  produced  in  the  water  by  its  disturbance,  owing  to 
something  rising  upwards  from  it.  We  got  nearer,  and  were  soon  con- 
vinced that  these  appearances  were  nothing  but  the  rising  of  the  fish— -the 
trout — myriads  of  which  the  water  was  filled  with,  some  of  them  merely 
darting  their  heads  upwards,  and  some  of  them  fairly  jumping  out  of  the 
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wftter.     We  descended  very  quickly,  and  taking  tbe  rods  when  we  got  to 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  margin  of  the  laJce,  we  asked  two  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  with  ns  to  go  forward  and  dioose  the  ground  which 
wcmld  answer  best  for  standing  upon  while  we  held  tike  rods,  for  the*  pur- 
pose of  cross  fishing.     The  number  of  the  fish  springing  out  of  the  water 
induced  the  men  to  be  eager  in  their  search  for  this,  and  hurrying  onward 
to  where  the  boats  were^  clear  of  reeds  and  brushwood,  they  proceeded 
each  in  different  directions.     Before  they  had  disteneed  three  yards  freoi 
the  cover  they  were  np  to  their  middles  in  black  slimey  and  we  perceifved 
that  all  round  the  lake  the  thick  slimy  mod  was  se  deep  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  approach  the  e^e  of  the  wuter.     In  this  predica*- 
ment  we  considered  the  best  means  to  resort  towns  to  procure  some  large 
stones,  which  we  resolved  to  sink  at  the  parts  ci  the  mud  where  we  co^ 
best  approach  the  lake,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  get  near  enoogh  to  the 
water  to  allow  of  our  dipping  the  line  in,  to  form  s  sort  of  standing-place 
of  stones,  and  stay  there  fishing.     Also  another  such  standing-place  had 
to  be  formed  on  the  other  side  of  the  kike.   But  by  having  tlM^  assistanee 
of  several  of  die  neighbouring  peasants,  and  patiently  procuring  the 
stepping-stones  first,  and  making  the  swM  platform  od  each  side  available 
for  fishing  from,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  we  were  able  to  etna- 
mence  the   sport,  and  afiter  the  cross  fishing  had  continned  for  two 
hours  (whieh  was  condncted  in  the  saaM*  way  as. that  which  we   haid 
the  day  before  practised),  we  counted  the  number  of  trout  in  the  dtfTerent 
panniers  and  baskets,  and  found  we  had  caught  six  doien.  Every  time  the 
line  was  put  down  seven  or  eight  trout  bit  at  the  fiies.     These  trout  were 
of  a  much  smaller  size^  light  yellow  and  brown  bellies^  speckled  black 
and.  grey  backs,  and  few  of  them  larger  then  the  ordiDarj  trout,  of  s 
pound  and  a  half  weight,  or  about  the  sise  of  conuuoa  roaekerei.     I  way 
add,  also,  that  thsir  taste  when  fried,  as  the  others  wevey  was  driicious, 
even  better  than  those  of  the.  larger  lake.     It  was  certaonly  wonderM  te 
see  the  number  of  the  fishes,  and  also  to  find  that  al^ougfa  this  could  not 
have  been  more  ihsn  seven  miles  front  Milistroet,  there  had  not  been 
others,  either  poachers  or  sportsmen,  who  should  have  visited  thn  most 
prolific  of  waters.     I. never  before  or  since  saw  a  pond  so  overstocked 
with  them,  although  doubtless  the  shoals  in  the  ocean,  or  the  fry  which 
harbour  near^some  of  the  seaports  on  the  Malabar  coast,  would  make 
their  numbers  seem  quite  contemptible. 

When  we  returned  with  our  well-laden  baskets,  we  found  groups  of  the 
mountain  peasantry,  who  had  assembled  near  the  tent^  and  were  making 
nerry;  they  bad  a  fiddler  and  a  piper,  who  hid  been  sent  for  from  some 
distant  town  to  do  honour  to  the  day.  These  country  people,  wfae  in- 
variably are  ready  fmr  anything  which  promises  amusement  to  tkem,  had 
conjectured  thait  the  music  and  the  presence  of  two  or  three  girls,  under 
the  chaperonage  of  a  matron  from  one  of  the  a^aeent  cabinsi  nngbt  be 
acceptable  to  the  English  officers,  and  accordingly  the  only  peison  of  the 
party  who  could  speak  English,  which  was  the  fiddler,  addressed  us  on 
our  return  with  a  question  as  to  whether  we  should  like  to  have  some 
music  after  we  had  finished  our  dinner  in  the  tents.  We  oonsented  to 
this,  and  soon  after  our  meal  he  struck  up,  and  waa  accompanied  by  the 
bagpiper.  The  spirit  and  strength  with  whi^  they  played  seemed  to  be 
Wl  appreciated  by  the  country  girls.     These  resembled  the  dancers  de» 
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scribed  by  Goldsmith  in  their  unremitting  exertions  along  with  their  rustic 
partners,  who  were  some  of  the  peasants  that  had  assisted  us : 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown. 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down. 

Their  languagpe  as  well  as  their  manners  were  totally  strange  to  us,  but 
they  seemed  to  have  the  same  way  of  keeping  up  their  dance,  in  which  a 
man  and  woman  moved  opposite  to  one  another  in  an  active  jig,  as  the- 
Spaniards  have  in  their  fandango^  The  next  two  or  three  days  which 
we  passed  in  these  mountains  were  similar  to  the  ones  which  I  have  just 
spoken  of,  and  our  success  in  fishing  was  as  great  nearly  each  day,  much 
to  the  content  of  the  country  people,  who,  besides  being  well  paid  for 
supplying  us  with  potatoes,  were  given  a  plentiful  stock  of  the  fish  we 
had  taken.  Shortly  after  we  returned  to  Millstreet,  one  of  those  occur- 
rences w^ich  so  frequently  took  place  formerly  in  the  country  towns  in 
Ireland  obliged  us  to  prepare  instantly  for  our  departure ;  in  fact,  so 
sudden  was  our  move  that  the  very  orderly  dragoon  who  brought  us 
the  route,  brought  us  also  a  letter  stating  the  reason  of  il.  This  letter 
contained  an  account  of  what  had  happened,  at  the  county  town  in  Kerry 
— Tralee — where  an  election  had  taken  place.  There  the  populace 
had  attacked  the  military  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  and  the  force 
b^Dg  very  small,  had  thought  in  their  delusion  that  they  might  probably 
force  them  to  retire.  But  the  company  of  soldiers  who  were  lining  the 
streets  stood  the  pelting  and  the  striking  with  sticks  most  stoically  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  at  last  the  captain  commanding  coolly  read  out  the 
Riot  Act,  and  when  this  had  not  the  efiEect  of  dispersing  the  mob,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  load,  and  again  warned  the  mob  to  disperse.  This 
not  having  the  proper  effect,  he  gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  the  soldiera 
fired  and  shot  several  men,  who  were  afterwards  known  to  have  been  the 
ringleaders  in  the  commotion.  This  happened  the  day  previous  to  the 
dragoon  coming  to  our  barracks  with  a  notice  for  our  instant  departure, 
so  we  had  but  short  time  to  pack  up  and  nu>ve  to  KiUamey  to  replace 
the  company  stationed  at  Ross  Castle  by  a  small  force,  and  move  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  to  Tralee,  to  reinforce  the  military  there  stationed. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  the  story  of  the  transactions  which  happened  at 
Tralee,  as  after  this  there  was  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  there,  but 
having  been  myself  left  in  Killarney  for  a  short  time  during  the  summer 
months  o£  August  and  September,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
beauties  of  the  different  lakes. 

Ross  Castle  is  now  a  ruin.  It  was  then  in  a  tottering  atatfi^  but  howr 
delightful  in  summer  was  the  situation  on  the  margin  of  the  largest  of 
the  lakesi — the  lower  one,  by  some  called  Lough  Leane.  I  had  a.  small  boat,, 
aad  with  me  were  living  a  brother  officer,,  who  was  my  visitor,  and  a  gentle* 
man  who  was  acquainted  with  the  localities.  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  a  fine  day  soon  after  my  arrival  to-  join,  another  party  in  one  of  the 
large  boats  which  are  there  constantly  for  hire,  and  make  a  circuit  of  the 
whole  of  the  lakes.  We  started  at  ten  A.H.,  and  agreed  not  to  be  tied 
down  to  our  time  during  the  day^  but  at  six  to  rendezvous  at  Innisfallen, 
where  we  should  have  our  dinner.  We  then  in  our  small  boat  began  ouv 
▼oy£^e,  by  pulling  the  boat  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  up  by  the  wood 
wmck  lies  between  the  bay  ul  front  of  Ross  Castle  and  the  point  whick 
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is  called.  O'Donoghue's  Groom  and  Horse.  The  water  of  the  lake  was 
smooth  and  deep,  and  the  wood  thick,  and  down  to  the  water's  edge  com- 
pletely covered  with  arbutus.  About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  rocks, 
which  exhibit  the  exact  figure  of  a  horse  of  gigantic  stature,  and  a  man 
standing  beneath  it  with  his  arm  to  its  mouth,  we  came  to  a  steep  rock 
standing  like  what  the  Italians  call  a  scoglio,  with  its  table-land  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  precipitous  rocky  sides,  which  rise  straight  out  of 
the  water.  The  cicerone  told  us  that  this  was  called  O'Donoghue's 
Piison.  He  said  that  two  years  before  this  time  there  was  a  party  of 
young  men  who  had  been  dining  at  Innisfallen,  and  who  were  returning 
to  Killarney  in  a  boat,  intending  to  row  first  to  Ross  Bay,  that  one  of 
them  was  so  noisy  and  uproarious — being  drunk — that  the  rest  threatened 
him  that  if  he  would  not  be  quiet  they  would  put  in  at  O'Donoghue's 
Prison  and  leave  him  there ;  that  he  still  kept  up  his  uproar,  and  they 
actually  rowed  to  the  place,  landed,  and  carrying  him  nolens  volens  to 
the  top  of  the  rock,  left  him  there  to  pass  the  night,  and  it  was  not  till 
six  the  next  morning  that  they  sent  from  Killarney  a  party  to  take  a 
boat  and  release  him  from  durance  vile.  This  party  found  him  fast 
asleep,  and  on  awakening  he  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  condition 
and  the  wholesome  lesson  which  he  had  received.  The  view  from  the 
right  of  the  rock  was  truly  superb.  There  was  the  lovely  island  of 
Innisfallen,  with  its  shady  trees  in  great  luxuriance,  and  ruined  abbey; 
the  island  called  Rabbit  Island  in  rear  of  this,  and  in  the  background  a 
somewhat  flatter  expanse  of  country,  which  bounded  the  vast  lake.  On 
the  right  of  this  the  principal  places  of  importance  were  Lake  View  and 
Lamb  Island,  but  on  the  left  the  prospect  of  the  woods  of  Tomies  and 
Glenagh,  rich  and  luxuriant  in  their  almost  impervious  shrubbery  of 
woods  of  arbutus.  The  foliage  green  (with  the  dark  red  berry  inter- 
spersed) clothed  with  an  everlasting  mantle  of  leafy  beauty  the  whole  of 
the  edge  of  the  water,  the  low  ground,  the  ascent  upward  to  the  heights, 
the  sides  of  Tomies,  of  the  purple  mountain,  and  of  Sheehy.  The  nume- 
rous cottages,  I  believe,  now  are  seen  with  their  air  of  cultivation,  to  take 
away  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  vista  which  then  struck  our  view,  parti- 
cularly on  the  north-west  side  of  this  lower  lake,  but  I  feel  that  then  no 
words  could  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  this  scene.  The  placid  calm 
stillness  of  the  waters  in  front  of  it  seemed  so  charming,  so  cool,  so  grate- 
ful to  the  eye  on  a  sultry  summer  day;  the  mass  of  bowering  shrubs  un- 
broken by  the  presence  of  cultivation ;  the  roat  of  the  cascade  opposite  Innis- 
fallen, at  an  interval  in  the  charms  of  the  wild  woods;  the  utter  sense  of  lone- 
liness which  was  suggested  by  the  vast  panorama  of  mountain  heights 
clothed  with  woods,  such  as  no  place  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere  presents, — 
all  these  were  seen  to  perfection  from  this  point  of  our  voyage  at  that  time. 
We  rowed  onward,  as  it  was  impossible  to  take  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
of  the  lower  lake  in  one  day,  and  resolved  upon  proceeding  through  the 
strait  called  Dinas  Strait,  which  lies  between  the  island  of  that  name 
and  Brickeen  Island,  and  through  by  the  Long  Range  and  Eagle's  Nest 
till  we  got  to  the  head  of  the  upper  lake.  On  our  way  we  were  struck 
by  the  entrance  to  the  lake  called  Tore  Lake,  which  lies  between  Bricken 
Island  and  Camilla  Wood,  the  last  being  part  of  Mucross  demesne. 
The  "  high  overarched  embowering"  woods  of  evergreen  on  each  side  of 
this  narrow  strait  give  it  the  appearance,  at  a  distance — standing  along- 
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side  the  bridge  which  spans  it — of  a  huge  Gothic  window,  but  we  did 
not  approach  near,  as  we  had  resolved  to  devote  another  day  to  the 
visiting  the  southern  part  of  the  lower  lake  and  Mucross  together,  with 
the  ascent  of  Mangerton  Mountain.  We  had  some  small  part  of  Tore 
Lake  to  go  through,  but  this  only  lay  between  Dinas  Strait  and  the 
meeting  of  the  waters.  The  grandest  of  all  the  mountain  clifFs  on  our 
way  this  day  was  the  one  called  the  Eagle's  Nest.  When  we  got  here, 
we  resolved  to  pull  up  to  the  party  which  were  in  the  large  boat,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  bugler,  the  famed  Spiliane,  and  hearing  also  the 
effect  of  the  music  as  reverberated  in  the  echoes  which  repeat  the  sound 
80  frequently.  As  well  might  I  attempt  to  express  the  feeling  of  pleasing 
delight  which  came  to  the  mind  by  the  reverberation  of  the  melodious 
bugle  sound — carried  through  its  different  dying  falls  till  it  gradually 
lost  itself  in  the  still  calmness  of  ether — as  essay  to  describe  the  different 
varying  features  of  beauty  which  glided  before  our  eyes,  like  the  visions 
in  a  dissolving  view,  as  we  passed  through  the  Long  Range  this  morning 
— heights  covered  with  the  holly,  lofty  and  precipitous,  mossy  dark  caves, 
bare,  frowning,  rugged  rocks.  Sometimes  a  wild  dark  chasm  overgrovm 
with  every  variety  of  evergreen,  and  all  as  it  were  in  wild  disorder,  which 
would  give  one  the  idea  of  a  chaos.  Some  part  of  the  way  the  sight — 
which  had  a  surfeit  from  the  varied  features  of  scenery — was  relieved  by 
running  through  a  calm,  tranquil  strait,  which  had  no  heights  on  each 
side,  but  the  outline  of  the  hills  in  the  distance.  When  we  got  up  to 
where  the  party  in  the  large  boat  were,  we  all  consented  to  pause  and 
listen  first  to  the  great  gun  which  is  invariably  fired  from  the  cliff  to  let 
visitors  hear  the  numerous  echoes,  and  then  the  sound  of  the  bugle  music. 
The  gun  was  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  cliff,  and  after  it  was  fired  I  counted 
the  echoes  which  reverberated  from  all  around,  and  I  heard  distinctly 
fifiteen  sounds;  then  from  the  different  directions  the  effect  given  was 
similar  to  that  of  firing  a  feu  de  joie.  The  strangeness  of  the  pheno- 
menon induced  us  to  repeat  this  firing  several  times  ;  afterwards  came 
the  more  pleasing  sound  of  the  bugle  notes.  This  instrument,  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  woods  and  rocks,  could  certainly  have  no  better 
place  for  its  effect  than  these  narrow  valleys  in  this  part  oft  Killamey. 
The  soft  and  thrilling  melody  made  us  all  wait  in  silence,  enjoying  the 
beautiful  concord  for  several  minutes,  as  it  died  away  in  the  falling  faint- 
ness  of  the  echoes,  in  strains 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  might  pierce. 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

I  have  certainly  never  in  the  open  air  heard  an3rthing  so  charming  ;  a 
military  band  may  have  more  of  grandeur  and  volume  in  its  sound,  and 
in  a  chamber  a  violin  or  piano  may  have  more  of  refinement  in  their  music, 
bat  for  the  burst  of  JSolian  melody,  the  heart-stirring  strain  that  flings 
its  mag^c  over  the  air  which  surrounds  you,  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
eompaniment  of  all  that  is  beauteous  and  pleasing  in  the  horizon  '^  dis- 
solves you  (as  it  were)  into  ecstasy,"  I  found  never  anything  to  equal  the 
bugle  music  in  the  Straits  of  Killarney. 

Very  many  were  the  parties  during  the  summer  which  came  to  enjoy 
these  beautiful  scenes,  and  the  party  which  we  joined  at  the  Eagle's 
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Nest  was  one  of  them.  0£  course,  the  leading  stars  in  the  attractioa 
were  the  young  ladies  who  were  of  this  assembly ;  and  really,  however 
we  may  be  disposed  to  murmur  at  the  slovenly,  unclean,  and  uneouthr 
manners  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  and  to  condemn  the  reckless 
and  ill- regulated  habits  of  the  men  in  the  higher  rank  of  Irish  life,  I 
think  that  scarcely  ever  a  doe  measure  of  appreciation  has  been  rendered 
to  higher  orders  o£  the  Irish  ladies.  Many  Elnglisb  visitors  have  at- 
temf)ted  this ;  some  say  that  they  are  forward ;  a  mistake,  I  think,, 
because  their  natural  and  winning  frankness,  like  that  eulogised  by 
Sterne,  *'  is  not  the  effect  of  Eeimiliarity,  but  the  cause  of  it,  which  lets  yott 
at  once  into  their  soul,  and  shows  you  the  goodness  of  their  nature."  It 
at  once  gives  you  an  idea  of  a  person  who  speaks  fearlessly,  being  un^ 
conscious  of  any  bad  purpose  or  idea  either  in  their  own  mind  or  yours,, 
and  ''  thinking  no  evil."  They  are  also  called  cold  ;  but  this  is  a  libel 
which  those  men  of  pleasure  who  find  themselves  repulsed  by  that  insur- 
mountable barrier  of  principle  which  almost  invariably  hedges  the  cha- 
racter of  an  Irish,  beauty,  may  assert  in  vain,  for  coldness  of  heart  they 
certainly  have  not  Perhaps  the  expression  of  their  own  poet,  Moere,  ia 
the  most  felicitous  in  epithising  the  style  of  magic  which  these  unso- 
phisticated maidens  avail  themselves  of  in  fettenng  theii!  admirers  : 

Nature's  dress  is  loveliness,  that  dress  you  wear. 

My  Nora  Creena. 

But,  after  all,  in  speaking  of  their  personal  attractions,  I  feel  I  am  adding 
only  another  failure  to  the  numerous  ones  which  have  been  made  by  those 
who  have  seen,  and  who  have  admired,  those  features  so  truly  capdvatkig, 
of  creatures  blest  with  indescribable  magic  : 

And  having  seen  we  thus  have  vainly  sought, 
To  paint  the  charms  which  varied  as  they  beamed. 

A  photographer  may  catch  one  phase  of  the  countenance,  but  neither  he, 
nor  the  painter,  nor  yet  the  poet,  eould  do  justice  to  the  whole  of  its 
expression  in  all  its  varying  moods^^ 

Having  lingered  long  in  listening  to  the  music  as  well  as  de  comments 
upon  it  from  the.  voices  of  our  fair  friends^  we  resumed  our  oars,  and! 
pulled  up  to.  the  end  of  the  upper  lake.  In  rowing  round  the  shore  sur- 
rounding this  lake,  it  seems  more  tame  and  less  i^uiidant  in  weod--<ium 
that  which  lies  round  either  Tore  Lake  or  the  Lough  Leane,  but  it  is  not 
till  you  have  gone  into  its  vmieus  creeks  that  you  can  form  any  idea  of 
the  situation  of  its  varied  scenery,  and  find  that  it  is  not  without  its 
beauties.  The  rocks  in  their  different  formations  surround  nearly  all  of 
it,  and  its  siae  has^  the  effect  ef  diisappointiing  yois  d&ast  leaving  the  other 
one>.  whose  expanse  o£  water  ia  stretched  over  aach)  a  large  space.  I 
heard  that  Walter  Scott,  baving  readied  this  upper  lake  after  an  inland 
journey,  and  being  rowed  across  it,  exclaimed,  '^  But  where  we  the  Lakes 
of  KilLamey  ?"  There  is  quite  enough,  however,  here  to  admire  waA  tei 
attsaet,  were  it  not  for  the  lecoUeetion  of  the  much  mere  fanrouved  s^sotfr 
which  you  have  just  left  in  its  vicinity. 

We  rowed  in  our  small  boat  the  whole  of  this  day;  we  took  it  by  tumff, 
and  certainly  I  think  there  is  no  exercise  which  is  more  caJeulated  to 
develop  the  chest  and  strengthen  the  arms^  The  fatigue  of  tiba  first  hal^ 
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hour  is  succeeded  by  one's  getting  into  the  knack  of  the  movement  of  the 
arms,  and  it  becomes,  like  walking  to  an  accustomed  pedestrian,  quite  a 
pleasant  motion.  It  is  doubtless  a  great  exertion,  however,  but  no  sort 
of  exercise  worth^r  of  the  name  is  to  be  practised  without  undergoing  a 
long  apprenticeship  of  labour.  After  all,  the  rowing  in  a  lake  is  much 
the  least  tiresome  of  all  sorts  of  rowing,  not  being  subject  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  currents  or  the  force  of  the  surges.  But  with  the  exhilarating 
nature  of  the  air  and  the  loveliness  of  the  lake  scenery,  we  had  our  full 
enjoyment  of  the  exercise  this  day,  and  at  six  o'clock  put  in  our  boat  along 
side  the  wharf  which  was  just  in  front  of  the  ruined  ^bbey  in  the  small 
island  of  Innisfallen.  Of  all  the  woody,  rocky  islands,  islets,  small  rocks, 
and  shrubbery-like  promontories  which  lie  in  and  about  the  lakes  of 
Xillamey,  there  is  no  spot  more  pleasisig  than  Innisfalka  Iskod.  There 
is  a  sort  of  table-land  in  the  centre,  and  on  this  particular  day  this  tables 
land  was  the  scene  of  several  large  parties,  who  had  been  collected  to  dine 
al  fresco.  The  cooking  of  the  salmon  took  plaee  in  another  part  of  the 
island.  This  fish,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  found  in  great 
miinbenp  in  the  lakes,  is;  here  peculiarly  good,  and  on  being  taken  fi'esh 
out  of  the  water  it  is  cfit  to  pieces,  and  each  several  piece  is  fixed  in  a 
skewer  and  set  to  roast  laj  a  in^!»ed  fire.  Tfafe  skewers  are  of  the  arbutus 
wood,  which  the  inhalntants  insist  gives  a  refish  to  the  salmon.  The 
dinners  for  the  parties  chiefly  cotuisted  of  cold  collations,  which  had  beets 
brought  &om  KiHarney,  and  the  only  articiies  which  required  preparation 
were  the  salmon  and  the  potatoes,  which  were  sooii  prepared  by  th# boat- 
men on  the  island.  The  nrasic,  the  society,  the  beautiful  prospects  around, 
BBpade  the  time  pass  very  agreeably,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  took  to  the 
water  again  to  row  backwards  to  Ross-  Castle  peninsula.  On  the  way 
back  the  voice  of  the  singers  on  the  water,  in  the  stiiil  sufnmer  evening, 
sounded  d^ightfuUy  ;  we  had  all  sorts  of  songs,  comic  and  sentimentaK 
When  we  got  near  the  castle,  the  boatmen  told  us  there  was  a  remark- 
able eeho  from  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  so  instantly  we  all  rested  on 
our  oars  to  hear.  Then  one  of  them>  who  was  blessed  with  strong  lungs 
called  out  loudly,  "  How  do  you  do,  Paddy  Blake  ?"  aaod  almost  instantly 
there  was  a  sound  from  the  building,  "Very  well,  I  thank  you,"  which 
abowed  that  sotne  eonfederates  had  been  at  hand  to  earry  on  this  jokey 
wbich  I  believed  was  being  constantly  played  on  all  the  visiters  who  came 
to  the  lakes.  On  our  landing,  we  were  assailed  by  hosts  of  persons  with 
arbutus  boxes,  screens,  paper-knives,  <&c.,  all  made  of  Killarney  arbutus^ 
but  we  determined  to  defer  the  examination  of  these  j^cimeiis  for  aaother 
occasion. 
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STRATHMORE ; 

OB,  WROUGHT  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND. 

A  LIFE  ROMANCE. 

Br  THE  Author  op  "  Granville  de  Vigne,"  &c. 

Part  the  Fourth. 
I. 

THE  DAUOHTEB  OF  EVE  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  BOSES. 

Strathmore  very  rarely  got  up  early ;  usually  he  had  his  chocolate 
brought  to  him,  glanced  through  new  novels,  read  his  letters,  had  his  first 
cigar  before  he  rose,  and  then  lounged  down  among  the  latest  to  break- 
fast. He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  your  best  causeur  is  dull  over  his 
coffee ;  with  his  cutlets,  a  man  thinks  of  consols  and  coupons,  and  with 
anchovy  only  finds  relish  for  telegrams ;  in  the  oil  of  his  saniines  his  satire 
is  swamped,  and  as  he  breaks  his  plover's  eggs  he's  only  good  for  reading 
and  speaking  poHtical  platitudes ;  his  head's  admirably  clear,  but  his  wit 
isn't  ripe.  Therefore  Strathmore's  rule  always  was,  "Do  your  own 
business  before  noon ;  but  don't  be  bored  by  your  friends  till  after.  In 
the  morning  we're  all  cautious,  not  convivial :  so  breakfast  and  write  to 
your  lawyer  in  solitude ;  congregate  at  luncheon,  and  take  croustades  and 
conversation  together !"  It  was  a  very  good  rule,  I  think — letters  written 
in  the  morning  never  compromise  you ;  mots  made  in  the  morning  never 
amuse  you — and  it  was  one  he  seldom  broke. 

But  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Vernongeaux,  when  Diaz  entered 
his  chamber  to  draw  up  the  persiennes  and  fill  his  bath,  the  breeze  as  it 
blew  in  from  the  windows,  which  had  been  partially  left  open  through 
the  hot  night,  came  so  pleasantly  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  rose- 
gardens,  the  pine-woods,  and  the  vine-covered  hills,  that  it  seemed  for 
once  more  tempting  than  his  yellow-papered  ronuin  and  his  chocolit  a  la 
Vanille,  which  had  both  a  strong  flavour  of  Paris ;  a  flavour  than  which 
ordinarily  on  ne  pent  mieux;  but  Paris,  like  partridges,  may  want  change 
sometimes,  and  pall — as  what  doesn't,  from  women  to  wine  ? — under  the 
ruinous  test  of  "  Toujours .'"  For  once  Strathmore  felt  tempted  to  get 
up  early ;  and  he  rose,  dressed,  and  sauntered  out  by  an  escalier  that  led, 
without  passing  through  any  part  of  the  building,  from  his  wing  of  the 
ijh&teau  down  into  the  gardens  below. 

"  A  device  of  some  dainty  ch&telaine,  some  dame  des  beaux  cousins, 
for  her  lover  to  pass  up  to  her  chamber  without  waking  the  seneschal,  or 
risking  his  limbs  by  climbing,"  thought  Strathmore,  as  he  stood  on  the 
grey  stone  steps  looking  over  at  the  gardens  that  lay  before  him.  "  Well ! 
we  have  escaliers  derobes  still !  Licence  may  have  gone  out  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  it  hasn't  gone  out  of  the  manners ;  we've  learnt  to  be  hypo- 
crites, but  we  haven't  altered  our  tastes.  To  advance  in  Civilisation  is 
after  all  only  to  perfect  Cant.  The  nude  figure  remains  the  same  delight 
to  the  precisian  as  the  profligate ;  but  he  drapes  her  discreetly  in  public, 
while  he  gloats  over  her  UTzdraped  in  petto.  Men  don't  change  their 
natures,  only  their  faces!" 
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With  which,  Strathmore  sauntered  down  the  steps,  and  took  any  way 

that  hazard  led  him,  which  was  through  the  bronze  trellis-work  gates 
that  opened  into  his  hostess's  rose-gardens,  mazes  of  blossom,  where  the 
birds  sang  under  the  roses,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  rich  fragrance  of 
clusters  of  crimson  bloom,  as  he  strolled  slowly  along,  profaning  these  sacred 
precincts,  that  were  as  voues  aux  dames  as  the  gardens  of  Odalisques, 
with  the  scent  and  the  smoke  of  his  Manilla.  There  is  something  in  th^ 
freshness,  the  stillness,  the  sunny  calm  of  early  moriling,  that  has  its 
charm,  even  when  we  are  least  inclined  to  give  way  to  these  things,  and 
most  inclined  to  sneer  at  them.  Strathmore — essentially  a  man  *'  of  the 
world,  worldly" — who  lived  in  courts,  clubs,  and  salons,  who  had  never 
got  up  and  come  on  deck  to  see  the  sun  rise  any  day  that  his  yacht  was 
at  anchor  in  the  Bosphorus;  whose  manual  was  Rochefoucauld,  and 
breviary  Bruyere ;  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  an  atmosphere  scented 
with  perfumes  and  pastilles,  where  daylight  was  never  needed  and  never 
remembered,  and  a  purer  air  would  have  lacked  in  excitement;  even 
Strathmore,  though  nature  was  not  much  more  to  him  than  to  Talleyrand 
or  Grammont,  felt  the  freshness,  the  tranquillity,  the  peacefulness  of  the 
hour.  It  was  perfectly  still  and  solitary  round  him,  there  was  not  a  sound 
but  of  the  wood-pigeons  cooing  from  afar  off,  and  the  wind  gently 
stealing  through  the  fragrant  aisles  of  the  rose  arcades,  while  the  sun 
fell  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  silent  chateau,  and  on  the  terrace,  with 
its  grey  balustrade  covered  by  gorgeous  creepers,  that  looked  like  the 
background  of  some  Louis  Quinze  picture.  He  knew  no  one  would  have 
risen  except  the  household  at  that  early  hour,  and  as  he  walked  on,  just 
under  the  terrace,  that  was  at  some  considerable  elevation  above  him,  a 
Yoice  startled  him  as  it  fell  on  the  air : 

''  Since  when  have  you  become  pastoral  p  I  should  not  have  fancied 
you  had  had  sylvan  tastes,  mon  ami!" 

She  stood  immediately  above  him,  leaning  over  the  stone  balustrade; 
behind  her  was  the  'ivy-hung  fa9ade.  of  the  chateau,  with  its  peaked 
tourelles  and  its  long  range  of  Gothic  windows ;  beneath  her  sloped  the 
ivy  wall  of  the  terrace,  covered  with  the  broad  leaves  of  creepers  and  the 
profuse  blossoms  of  the  twining  roses :  the  whole  scene  was  like  a  land- 
scape of  Greuze  or  Lancret,  and  she  who  completed  it  added  to  its 
colouring  of  the  Beau  Siecle  where  she  leaned  on  the  parapet,  looking 
down  with  a  smile  on  lips  that  rivalled  the  half-opened  roses.  As  he 
glanced  upward,  her  loveliness  swept  over  him  like  the  intoxication  of 
some  dreamy  perfume,  now  in  the  cooler  judgment  of  morning,  as  at 
midnight,  a  few  hours  before,  when  the  light  of  the  chandeliers  glanced 
on  the  scarlet  camellias.  Away  from  her  he  could  criticise,  condemn,  dis- 
place, defy  her;  in  her  presence,  with  her  eyes  smiling  down  into  his,  with 
her  voice  vibrating  on  the  air,  he  might  resent,  but  he  could  not  resist 
her.  She  enthralled  him  by  the  senses,  so  subtilely,  so  seductively,  that 
she  drew  him  within  the  charmed  circle  of  her  power,  even  while  he  hated 
her  for  her  dominance  over  him. 

*'  Sylvan  tastes  or  not,  would  not  any  one,  from  an  idler  to  an  ancho- 
rite, be  irresistibly  drawn  where  the  early  morning  proffers  such  a  reward 
to  all  those  who  rise  early?"  said  Strathmore,  as  he  ascended  the  terrace 
steps  to  her  side. 

He  had  not  seen  her,  until  her  greeting  made  him  look  upwards.    But 
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'what  man  can  tell  the  precise  truth  to  jl  heautiful  woman  ?  She  smiled 
as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  white,  small,  sofit,  with  the  jewels  of  an 
£inpre8s  upon  it ;  a  hand  to  dose  gently  but  surely  on  the  life  of  a  man, 
and  ms^e  it  its  own  4  a  hand  to  be  raved  of  by  poets,  and  hold  sages  in 
thraldom  ;  to  be  modelled  by  sculptors,  and  coveted  by  courtiers* 

^'  Last  night  you  were  quoting  from  Genesis  to  show  the  mischief 
done  by  a  woman !  How  can  you  be  so  inconsistent  sa  to  seek  one  in 
Eve's  special  province  of  mischief — a  garden  ?  A  diplomatist  tasting  the 
dew  of  the  dawn,  and  mmning  himself  among  roses! — you  are  an 
anomaly,  mon  ami.  Is  it  your  lost  ^carte  which  has  dwelt  on  your  nund, 
that  you  are  wandering  at  such  an  unearthly  hour?" 

'^  It  is  nacre  likely  to  be  remembrance  of  the  one  who  lost  me  the 
^carte !"  said  Strathmore,  bending  towards  her. 

His  voice  had  an  unusual  softness,  his  eyes  daikened  and  dwelt  on  her, 
£Mcinated  by  the  voluptuous  charm  of  her  beauty,  and  the  confession 
broke  from  him  unawares.  She  arched  her  delicate  eyebrows,  &nd  looked 
at  him  with  mischievous  amusement,  where  she  leaned  against  the  rose- 
wreathed  parapet. 

"  Of  M.  de  Clermont!  You  must  be  very  deep  in  his  debt  for  him  to 
haunt  you ! — or  perhaps  you  were  meditttting  some  sure,  silent  revenge 
on  him  ? — that  would  be  more  k  la  Stcathmore !" 

<'  I  thank  you  for  the  hint  and  the  reminder,  bdle  amie ;  I  vjiJH  re- 
venge myself  for  the  game  that  I  lost  on  the  tactician  who  threw  me  off 
my  guard !  But  the  revenge,  like  the  payment  I  spoke  of  last  night, 
must  wait;  it  would  be  too  great  rashness  to  risk  taking  either  as 
yet '' 

He  spoke  softly,  and  with  meaning ;  her  power  was  winding  itself 
about  him,  his  senses  were  yielding  themselves  to  the  languid  charm,  the 
subtle  spell  of  her  beauty;  Strathmore,  who  denied  that  any  woman 
could  be  dangerous  to  him,  might  have  known,  then,  how  dangerous  one 
might  be  !  She  blushed  slightly,  softly,  and  play«d»with  one  of  the  rings 
of  her  left  haad — the  diamond-studded  circlet  ihat  was  the  badge  of  her 
marriage — was  it  by  hazard,  or  as  a  warning?  Be  it  which  it  might,  it 
served  to  recal  to  him  that  the  woman  he  looked  on  was  Marion  Lady 
Vavasour,  the  arch-coquette  of  Europe. 

<<  I  was  unaware  your  tastes  were  a  la  Phyllis,  Lady  Vavasour,"  he 
went  on,  with  the  smile,  slight,  cold,  half  a  sneer,  which  piqued  her  more 
than  anything,  since  it  perplexed  her  as  to  its  meaning,  and  only  gave 
her  a  vague  idea  that  her  game  was  foreseen,  and — defied.  ^'  What 
charm  can  the  early  morning  have  for  you?  Your  prefereiKses,  surely, are 
no  more  sylvan  than  mine,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  captivated  but 
the  bees  and  the  birds !  I  have  read  in  some  old  Trouv^ere  song  of  ^ 
breuvage  lor  perpetual  youth  and  beauty,  to  be  gathered  from  the  first 
dew  of  roses — can  that  be  your  ndssion  P  If  so,  we  must  pity,  as  under 
de  L'Enclos,  generations  unborn,  who  will  sufiSer  like  us !'' 

"  Don^t  use  the  first  person  ! — you  never  sufPec,"  she  Answered  hiai) 
toying  with  the  hanging  sprays  of  the  roses.  ''  The  charm  that  guided 
me  was  what  rules  me  always — the  caprice  of  the  hour :  I  admit,  no  o^r 
law  !  In  Paris  one  never  thinks  the  day  is  aired  till  two ;  hut  in  the 
country — c^est  toute  autre  chose-^J  heard  the  birds  singing,  the  scent  of 
the  roses  came  through  my  windows,  and— —r Ah,  Lord  Cecil,  though  we 
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live  in  the  world  till  we  forget  it,  there  are  things  better  than  pleasure, 
there  is  an  air  pnrer  than  the  air  of  the  salons !  I  am  young,  I  am 
flattered,  I  reign,  I  love  my  sovereignty — who  does  not,  that  has  a  sceptre 
to  grasp  ? — and  still,  sometimes  I  wish  that  I  were  a  peasant-child,  play- 
ing with  the  brown  ^hesnuts  under  iihe  trees,  andeatehing  the  butterflies 
in  the  sunshine!" 

I  have  said  that  she  had  now  and  then  a  tendressey  a  mournfnlness, 
real  or  assumed ;  and  at  such  moments,  while  the  lids  drooped  softly  over 
the  black  gazelle  eyes,  and  a  shadow  of  sadness  stole  the  brilliance  from 
her  face,  she  was  yet  more  resistless  than  in  her  most  dazzling  coquetry. 
Even  Strathmore  felt  its  charm,  though,  now,  with  the  gesture  that  had 
recalled  to  him  her  title  and  her  ownership,  he  had  steeled  himself 
afresh  against  her. 

*^  Indeed !"  he  answered  her,  with  the  smile  she  mistrusted.  '^  The 
worid  would  scarcely  credit  you.  Lady  Vavasour;  to  play  with  men^s 
lives  must  be  more  amusing  than  with  fallen  ehesnuts,  and  to  catch 
Princes  and  Peers  in  your  net  must  be  more  exciting  than  the  child's 
yellow  butterflies !  Who  shall  hope  to  be  content  if  the  envied  of  all 
wishes  to  alter  her  lot !" 

^'  Ah !  mon  ami,  those  who  envy  ns  do  not  always  know  us.  Among 
all  rose-leaves  there  is  one  crumpled  f  Her  voice  was  saddened,  the 
lustre  of  her  eyes  grew  languid  and  softened,*  and  her  fingers  uncon- 
sciously played  with  the  diamond  wedding-ring  upon  her  finger,  as  it 
sparkled  among  the  roses.  Again  the  action  spoke  more  eloquently  than 
words.  Besides  her  fascination,  she  tried  now  a  charm  more  dangerous 
for  him — she  claimed  his  pity !  **  Look !"  she  went  on,  as  she  took  one 
of  the  flowers,  and  opened  its  fresh  crimson  leaves.  ^'  Look !  as  the  rose 
swings  in  the  sunlight,  how  lovely  it  is — the  Queen  of  flowers !  And  yet, 
at  its  core  lies  a  canker !" 

"  Is  it  so  with  our  Queen  of  flowers  ?** 

He  asked  it  involuntarily,  bending  lower  towards  her,  till  he  saw  the 
faint  sigh  with  which  her  bosom  heaved,  under  the  gossamer  lace  that 
shrouded  it. 

*^  Hush  I"  she  said  softly,  with  a  light  blow  df  the  rose  spray  on 
his  arm.  "  You  must  not  ask.  I  wear  the  badge  of  servitude  and — 
ffllence!" 

And  silence  fell  between  them ;  such  silence  as  fiell  between  Launcelot 
and  Guinevere,  when  the  first  subtle  poison  Tan  through  the  veins  of  the 
man  whom  Arthur  loved. 

With  a  light  laugh  the  silence  was  broken,  as  she  flung  the  gathered 
spray  off  on  the  sunny  air,  and  let  her  white  hands  wander  afresh 
among  the  twining  blossoms: 

"  I  like  roses,  don't  you  ?  They  are  the  flowers  of  poetry.  I  don't 
wonder  Cleopatra  had  her  couch  of  them,  and  the  Epicureans  loved  them 
showered  down  as  they  sat  at  banquet,  and  strewn  upon  the  floors  ankle- 
^eep !  They  are  the  flowers  of  silence,  of  revel,  of  love ;  the  flowers  of 
the  Greek  poets  and  the  Provence  Trouv^res  ;  of  the  chaplets  of  Catullus 
and  the  lays  of  ChastelHr.  Roses  are  for  all  time — while  they  bloom 
afresh  with  every  summer,  how  can  the  earth  fail  to  guard  its  eternal 
youth?" 
While  she  spoke,  she  ireY^  out  one  of  the  roses  from  the  rest,  crimson, 
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and  fresh,  and  fragrant,  iirith  the  dew  glittering  still  in  its  odorous  core ; 
and  broke  it  off  with  its  unopened  buds  and  dark  shining  leaves. 

**  Is  it  not  worthy  Cleopatra?"  she  laughed,  holding  it  up  in  the  light 
before  her  eyes  and  his — his  that  followed  her  as  she  fastened  the  rose  in 
her  bosom  with  negligent  grace,  where  it  nestled  half  hidden,  half  seen, 
lying  against  the  white  skin  that  the  tracery  of  the  lace  covered  without 
wholly  concealing,  and  contrasting  its  snowy  beauty  with  its  deep 
crimson  petals.  *^  Come !  we  have  been  talking  mournfully,  and  I  meant 
to  teach  yon  epicureanism — ^you  who  trample  aside  the  roses  of  life,  and 
covet  only  the  withered  yellow  laurels  of  Age  and  Power.  Adieu !  I 
must  leave  you  to  finish  your  solitary  promenades  ;  I  am  g^ing  in  to  my 
chocolate  !** 

His  eyes  dwelt  on  her,  on  the  rose,  where  it  lay  half  hidden  on  her 
heart,  on  the  hair  lit  to  gold  by  the  sunshine,  on  the  antelope  eyes  that 
glanced  at  him  through  their  black  lashes,  on  the  exquisite  and  voluptuous 
grace  of  her  form.  Though  it  had  fastened  fetters  on  him  which  had  made 
him  this  woman's  slave  for  life,  he  could  not  have  resisted  his  impulse 
to  follow  her  then  ;  she  fascinated  him  by  the  senses,  and  it  was  a  fasci- 
nation to  which  he  chose  to  yield.  What  evil  could  lie  in  it  for  him  ?  He 
was  strong  in  his  own  strength,  secure  in  his  own  coldness ;  he  believed 
he  could  handle  fire  without  feeling  its  flame  ;  he  believed  he  could  let 
the  whirlwind  sweep  ov&r  him,  without  being  stirred  by  its  breath ;  he 
believed  he  could  meet  the  sirocco,  and  neither  be  blinded,  nor  staggered, 
nor  scorched  by  it.  Actually,  he  would  have  called  the  man  a  lunatic  who 
did  these  things  :  metaphorically,  and  quite  as  dangerously,  he  did  them 
all.  A  scornful  self-confidence  made  at  once  the  grandeur  and  the 
weakness  of  Strathmore's  nature. 

As  Lady  Vavasour  turned  from  the  parapet  and  swept  over  the 
grey  pavement  of  the  rose-terrace  to  re-enter  the  ch&teau,  the  snowy 
folds  of  her  dress  gathering  up  the  fallen  crimson  leaves,  and  her  head 
slightly  turned  over  her  shoulder  in  adieu  to  him,  he  followed  her,  bend- 
ing to  her  with  a  few  low  words : 

'*  Who  would  not  learn  epicureanism  or  any  other  creed  from  such  a 
teacher  ?  You  have  g^ven  that  senseless  rose  so  fair  a  lodging ;  do  not 
banish  me  utterly  !  I  am  going  to  my  chocolate,  too  ;  must  I  take  it  in 
solitude  ?  For  the  remembrance  of  our  tdte-iUt^te  meal  under  the  limes, 
let  us  breakfast  tete-^-tSte  this  morning !" 

The  daughter  of  Eve  had  tempted  him  in  the  garden  of  roses,  and 
while  yet  he  might  have  turned  away,  he  chose  to  follow  and  to  linger 
with  his  temptress. 

n.     , 

IN  ROTAL  BROCELLA.MDE. 

In  the  breakfast-room  every  dejeuner  delicacy  was  waiting,  ready  for 
such  of  the  English  guests  at  Vernon9eaux  as  it  might  pleasure  to  come 
down  stairs  early.  None  had  so  pleased  that  morning  save  themselves, 
and  this  breakfast  was  tete-k-t^te.  He  was  alone  with  her,  and  in  that 
solitude  she  ceased  to  be  Lady  Vavasour,  whom  he  prejudged  and  mis- 
trusted ;  she  was  the  songstress,  the  incognita,  the  witching  waif  and 
stray  of  the  Bohemian  lindens.  Almost  too  dazzling  at  night,  with  its 
exquisite  tint,  and  its  singular  contrast  of  eyes  and  of  hair,  her  loveliness. 
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losing  none  of  its  brilliance,  gained  much  in  softness  with  the  morning^ 
light.  Moreover,  you  saw  then  how  real  was  this  youth,  how  wholly 
from  nature  this  marvellous  colouring ;  for,  stream  down  on  her  as  the 
sun  would,  its  strongest  rays  could  never  show  a  flaw  or  a  blemish.  Used 
to  the  women  of  Courts,  no  woman  would  have  had  charm  for  Strath- 
more  who  had  not  had  wit  on  her  lips  and  a  finished  grace  in  her 
coquetteries,  and  that  nameless  air  which  the  world  alone  gives;  the 
fairest  hourgeoise  beauty  he  would  have  passed  unnoticed,  and  rustic 
loveliness  was  no  loveliness  in  his  sight.  Condemned  to  love,  he 
would  have  made  his  condition  like  Louis  Quatorze,  ^^  qu^on  nCaime 
mats  avec  de  V esprit  /"  Therefore,  Marion  Vavasour  had  her  subtlest 
charm  for  him,  in  that  exquisite  grace  which  empresses  had  envied  her; 
in  that  sparkling  play  which,  if  it  were  not  wit,  sufficed  for  it  from 
such  lips ;  in  that  very  worldliness  which  might  have  chilled  as  heart- 
lessness,  men  \e9ipetri  with  the  world  themselves,  than  Strathmore  was. 
What  had  struck  him  the  night  before  as  startling  and  bizarre,  what  even 
in  his  momentary  breathless  admiration  of  her  had  repelled  him,  and 
made  him  think  of  Clytemnestra  and  La  Borgia,  had  gone, — perhaps,  with 
the  scarlet  camellias !  She  was  dressed  simply,  in  snowy  gossamer  folds 
of  muslin,  with  floating  azure  ribbons  here  and  there,  and  the  richness  of 
her  yellow  hair,  gathered  back  in  its  natural  waves  and  ripples,  looked 
but  one  soft  mass  of  dead  gold  now  it  was  unmixed  with  any  colour. 
There  was  nothing  to  mar  the  spells  of  her  beauty,  and  those  spells  she 
wove  to  her  uttermost  witchery  as  she  sat  daintily  brushing  the  bloom  off 
ft  grape,  or  toying  with  her  strawberries,  adding  the  cream  to  her 
chocolate,  or  touching  the  tiny  wing  of  some  delicate  bird.  With  all 
her  caprices,  her  coquetteries,  her  rapid  wayward  mutations,  she  was  ever 
essentially  feminine  ;  too  skilful  not  to  know  that  the  surest  charm  which 
a  woman  wields  over  men  is  the  charm  of  difference — the  charm  of  sex ; 
and  that  half  this  charm  is  flown  when  Christina  of  Sweden  wears  her 
Hessians  and  cracks  her  whip ;  when  her  imitators  of  to-day,  chatter 
slang  with  weeds  in  their  mouths,  and  swing  through  the  stable-yards, 
talking  in  loud  rauque  voices,  of  dogs  with  a  "  g6od  strain  1" 

They  were  full  an  hour  alone,  and  in  that  hour  she  led  him  far  on  a 
dangerous  road;  none  the  less  dangerous  because  he  knew  her  tactics 
and  deemed  himself  secure  to  defy  them.  She  was  a  coquette,  therefore 
he  was  armed  ag^nst  her;  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  therefore  he 
could  trifle  with  her  with  impunity  ;  she  was  Lady  Vavasour,  therefore 
he  knew  the  worth  of  every  smile,  the  value  of  every  glance,  which  were 
but  golden  hooks  flung  out  by  skill  to  catch  and  fasten  the  unwary  :  so 
Strathmore  reasoned — he  who  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  would  lose 
his  head  for  no  woman  ! — and  in  his  security  lay  his  risk.  For  he  felt 
that  she  had  already  a  certain  power  over  him — the  power  for  which  he 
hated  her  when  he  threw  down  his  losing  cards  at  ecart^ — the  power  with 
which  her  beauty  had  swept  over  him  as  he  had  come  suddenly  upon  her 
in  the  sunlight  of  the  rose-garden ;  but  to  have  feared  it  would  have  been 
to  confess  that  he  might  yield  to  it,  and  Strathmore  held  that  he  could  evoke 
a  storm  and  then  arrest  it  with  '^  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther  ;" 
he  held  that  he  could  let  poison  flow  into  his  veins  and  then  eject  it  with 
"I  do  not  choose  to  receive  thee!"  The  disdainful  strength  of  the 
Strathmores  had  ever,  I  say,.been  their  weakness ;  and  the  ruin  that  had 
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come  to  them  had  ever  been  wrought  by  their  own  hand  ;  the  graveo 
steel  of  their  unyielding  race  ever  the  reed  that  bent  beneath  them. 

The  tete-4-t^te  breakfast  wai  as  seductive  as  any  neal  ever  has  been 
since  she  of  the  Golden  Shuttle  entertained  the  wanderer  at  Ogyg^ 
Through  the  shaded  windows  the  rose-scented  air  stole  fragrantly  in, 
while  stray  rays  of  sunlight  streamed  upon  the  amber  grapes  touched  by 
her  delicate  fingers,  and  on  the  crimson  rose  lying  hid  in  its  mowy  nest. 
Her  moods  were  as  variable  as  summer  clouds,  and  her  m€M»d  that  monung 
was  soft,  subdued,  gentle  with  all  its  gaiety,  triste  with  all  its  coquettish- 
ness,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  was  not  the  most  bewitching  of  alL 

'^  What  is  your  Wlute  Ladies  like — they  say  it  is  suck  a  superb  old 
place?"  she  said,  when  her  mischievous  witticisms  ceased,  as  though  tired 
with  their  own  play  and  sparkle.  ''  Charlie  St.  Albana— «who  told  me 
your  famiW  legend,  by  the  way,  one  day  at  Biamtat-Hiaves  about  its 
beauty.     It  was  an  abbey,  wasn't  it  P*' 

^*  An  old  Dominican  monastery— yes.  It  has  a  beauty  of  its  own, 
the  beauty  of  that  past  when  men  sought  rest  as  wo  now  seek  reputation, 
and  found  in  solitude  what  we  find  in  strife.  May  I  not  hope  you  will 
some  day  honour  it  with  a  visit,  Lady  Vavasour,  and  judge  of  it  your- 
self ?"  he  answered  her,  stroking  her  greyhound ;  his  prejudice  agiunst 
her  was  quickly  fading  since  he  invited  her  to  White  Ladies— the  daughter 
of  Eve  to  the  ancient  Monastery ! 

She  smiled  the  dazzling  smile  that  had  intoxicated  wise  men  to  worse 
than  the  madness  of  the  opium-eater. 

'^  Perhaps.  Some  day — some  day.  Ah,  what  may  we  all  do  '  some 
day !'     You  and  I  may  be  foes  a  outrance  some  day — who  knows  ?" 

'<  Foes  ?  Nay,  surely  not.  Did  you  not  tell  me  ^  destiny  threw  us 
together,  that  we  must  be  friends  P'    Dieu  le  vetUP* 

*'  Dieu  veut  ce  que  femme  veut^  men  amiP^  said  the  belle  Marquise, 
arching  her  eyebrows.  "  You  know  that ;  and  on  a  man  who  disdains 
the  love  of  all  my  sex  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  waste  my  own  friend- 
ship!" 

^<  Why?  You  had  better  rather  cure  me  of  my  heresy  in  both. 
What  teacher  could  convert  me  to  her  soft  doctrines  with  such  success  ? 
what  rebuke  could  be  at  once  more  merciful  and  more  convinehog  to 
me?" 

A  trietesse  almost  tenderness  shaded  the  dark  gazelle  eyes  for  a 
moment  as  they  met  his,  and  she  was  silent.  Lady  Vavasoinr  knew  the 
charm  of  silence  when  the  eyes  may  be  trusted  to  speak.  A  moment 
after  she  laughed  coquettishly : 

«  Merciful  ?  Perhaps  not,  monsieur,  if  I  did  take  your  conyeraaon  in 
hand." 

''  True.  Perhaps  the  denial  of  your  friendship  is  noore  merciful  than 
its  donation  would  be.     Nevertheless,  at  all  risks,  I  will  seek,  it." 

^'  You  love  risks?"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  a  dash  of  tantalisii^ 
malice.  Strathmore  laughed  slightly — a  laugh  that  sounded  to  her  like 
contempt  of  her  power. 

'^  Well,  I  confess  I  do  not  fear  many." 

**  Nor  did  Ragnar  Ladbrog,  mon  ami,  the  northern  Scalds  tell  us; 
sheathed  in  his  armour  of  ice,  what  could  attack  him  ?  How  scathless 
he  went  for  so  long!  And  yet  he  came  at  last  to  his  Hella,  and. he  lan- 
guished to  death  in  the  cave  of  the  serpents.     Take  warning  l" 
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Stradimcare  smiled. 

'*  I  am  laot  quite  so  Quixotic  as  the  Bersaker,  and  before  I  haodte 
serpents  I  take  out  their  stings  I  Grasped  rightly,  no  serpent  can  bite* 
But  surely,  belle  amie,  you  do  not  pay  yourself  so  ill  a  compliment  as  to 
compare  the  gift  of  your  friendship  with  the  fi»ng  of  an  asf^  ?  Though 
perhaps  you  are  right — it  may  be  bs  dangerous  1" 

'^  But  a  danger  you  smUe  at  I  Weil,  take  it  if  ycm  wilL  Shall  we 
be  friends^  then,  Lcnrd  Cecil  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  resistless  in  their  witching  sofltness^  and  a  certain 
tremuloufl  smile  that  seemed  half  bom  of  a  sigh  was  on  her  lipv  as  she 
held  out  in  playfulness  yet  in  earnest  her  white  jewelled  hand,  as  she 
leant  slightly  towacds  him.  What  man  could  have  rejected  the  hand  er 
the  friendship?  Strathmore  bent  forward  and  accepted  both^  as  he  took 
the  warm  fingers  within  Ihs  own  and  met  the  glance  that  dwelt  on  him  as 
they  sat  there  alone  in  the  shaded  light,  his  pulses  qmckened,  and  his  owm 
eyes  gleamed  with  something  of  the  swift  dark  brilliance  that  she  had 
sworn  to  lighten  there — the  diwn  of  the  passion'she  had  vowed  to  awaken 
in  the  nature  that,  by  character  imperious  and  unyielding,  deemed  itself 
by  a  fatal  error  to  he  also  cold  and  calm.  He  released  her  hand  suddenly, 
and  threw  himself  hade  iu  his  chair;  the  doots  opened,  and  with  Beau- 
desert  and  Clermont  there  entered  Lord  Vavasour  and  Yaux.. 

"  Bon  jour,  messieurs,''  said  the  Mardiioness,  including  her  lord  in  her 
negligenl^  graceful  salutation.  '*  I  suppose  you  have  aU  been  wasting  the 
hours  over  cheerots  and  novelettes  that  I  have  been  giving  to  the  rosesL 
Ah,  if  you  were  all  to  see  the  sun  rise  once  in  a  way,  what  a  deal  of  good 
it  would  do  you !  I  will  have  a  Tnason,  and  then  perhaps  you  will 
learn  to  be  pastoral.  M.  de  Clermont,  will  you  milk  the  cow  like  die 
Comte  d'Artois?  Vavasour,  did  I  ever  tell  you  that  it  was  to  Lord  Cecil  * 
Strathmore  I  owed  my  escape  that  dreadful  night  at  Prague  ?  No  ?  I 
ought  to  have  done  ;  then  you  have  never  thanked  him  ?" 

Her  httsbandy  thus  apostrophised,  turned  to  Strathmore,  and  addressed 
his  thanks  to  him,  complimenting  him  with  as  gracious  a  courtesy  as 
that  pampered,  gouty  gourmet,  whose  general  manuier  was  g*wlty  of 
Valdoar's  impeaehment,  a  "  ion  de  ^mmm,"  could  assume;  for  «aky  m«rtaL 
*^  Smgularly  striking4ooking  man — quite  Vandyke!"  thought  &e 
Marquis,  while  he  uttered  his  gratitude  for  his  wife's  rescue;  ^^  but  I 
am  sure  he  will  do  something  bad  some  day — eome  to  a  violent  deatK 
perhaps.  That  phg^nque — very  much  so  !'^  Whi^  possibly  was  a  com- 
placent source  of  gratificatiou  to  his  locdship,  as  he  had  just  come  in  on 
a  t^te-a-t^te. 

Strathmore  received  his  thanks  with  thad  cold  negligence  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  ebrdially  disliked  out  of  his  own  immediate 
sety  and  lay  back  in  hi&  chair,  playing  with  the  greyhound,  and  joining 
now  and  then  in  the  conversation.  He  knew  that  this  woman's  beauty 
stole  on  him  despite  himself;  when  her  magie  was  off  him  he  hated 
her  for  the  food  that  she  had  made  him  give  her  vanity;  but  a  seductive 
aensuousness  allured  him  in  her  glorious^loveliness^  whieh,  though  he  rated 
it  lightly,  should  have  made  him  place  distance  betwixt  him  and  its 
aubtle  temptation — betwixt  him  and  the  wife  of  L<Nrd  Vavasour.  A  weak 
man  might  have  done  this,  and  been  strongs ;  Strathmore,  a  strong  mAB, 
stayed,  eontemptuous  and  defiant  e£  the  weakness.    A  mau  less  cool,  leas 
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keen,  less  nonchalant  of  all  danger,  might  have  taken  warning;  he  saw  no 
clanger  possible  in  it.  One  careless,  over-confident  turn  of  the  hand  may 
mar  the  whole  of  the  statue  which  the  sculptor  deems  plastic  as  clay  to  his 
will,  obedient  to  every  stroke  of  his  chisel!  The  statue  that  Strathmore 
at  once  moulded  and  marred  was  his  Life :  the  statue  which  we  all,  as  we 
sketch  it,  endow  with  the  strength  of  the  Milo,  the  glory  of  the  Belve- 
dere, the  winged  brilliance  of  the  Perseus ! — which  ever  lies  at  its  best;  when 
the  chisel  has  dropped  from  our  hands,  as  they  grow  powerless  and  paralysed 
with  death ;  like  the  mutilated  Torso,  a  fragment  unfinished  and  broken, 
food  for  the  ants  and  worms,  buried  in  sands  that  will  quickly  suck  it  down 
from  sight  or  memory,  with  but  touches  of  glory  and  of  value  left  here  and 
there,  only  faintly  serving  to  show  what  might  have  been^  had  we  had 
time,  had  we  had  wisdom ! 

"  Well,  wasn't  I  right ;  isn't  she  divine,  eh?"  said  Valdor  to  him  that 
day,  as  they  were  playing  billiards. 

"  She — who  ?  My  dear  fellow,  there  are  half  a  dozen  divinities  here 
who  wear  the  cestus  of  Venus,  or  claim  it  at  the  least !  Be  a  little  more 
definite  I" 

"  The  deuce  !  Who  should  I  mean  ?  Nobody  can  hold  a  candle  to 
her.     Vavasour's  in  luck  to  have  a  wife  that  everybody  envies  him." 

'^  Dubious  luck !"  said  Strathmore,  sticking  his  penknife  through  his 
cabana.  ^'  A  wife  of  the  first  water,  like  a  diamond  of  the  'first  water, 
is  rather  a  perilous  possession.  It's  apt  to  be  disputed  by  too  many 
owners  1  You  can't  ever  be  sure  the  wards  haven't  been  picked  and  the 
casket  been  rifled !" 

^'  Exactly,"  said  Legard.  *'  Marriage  is  a  disagreeable  legal  necessity 
for  men  with  titles  and  entails,  and  the  best  colour  for  a  wife's  a  discreet 
plainness!  No  Bramah  can  protect  you  so  effectually  as  an  ugly 
physique ;  besides,  I  shouldn't  think  it's  bad  for  yourself  upon  principle; 
if  Lucretia's  unlovely  you  must  relish  Lais  and  her  graces  all  the  more. 
One  never  enjoys  a  good  omelette  at  V^four's  so  much  as  after  an  ill-done 
one  in  the  Orisons." 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  said  Valdor,  reflectively.  "  But  then — 
twelve  hours  with  an  ugly  woman  would  kill  one  !  Why  are  any  of  them 
ugly,  I  wonder  ?  They  were  created  on  purpose  for  us.  What's  the 
good  of  giving  us  ^\e  out  of  six,  as  we  don't  like  them?  If  they  were  all 
such  as  the  Vavasour,  now "  And  Valdor  paused,  in  mute  contempla- 
tion of  the  delicious  universal  seraglio  that  might  then  be  commanded. 

"  The  Vavasour's  something  that  comes  once  in  a  century.  The  deuce! 
how  that  woman  does  flirt !"  interrupted  Dormer,  in  the  tone,  half  dis- 
gusted, half  admiring,  with  which  a  man  might  say  of  some  magnificent 
drunkard,  like  Piron,  '^  How  that  fellow  does  drink !" 

Strathmore  sent  his  ball  to  make  a  ricochet  with  a  certain  impetus,  as 
if  the  conversation  annoyed  him,  and  did  not  join  in  it. 

"If  fifty  naughty  stories  ain't  rife  about  her  before  next  season,  I'll 
bet  you  a  thousand  to  one,"  went  on  Dormer,  offering  his  wager  generally, 
but  nobody,  it  seemed,  having  sufficient  confidence  in  her  ladyship  to  be 
chivalrous  enough  to  take  it  up !  "  They  do  say  it's  only  flirtation — as 
yet ;  and  I  believe  she's  as  heartless  as  ice ;  but  she  does  horrible  mis- 
chief, if  she's  never  absolutely  'compromised,'  and  I  think  tha^s  open 
to  doubt !     At  Biarntz,  last  year,  she  played  the  very  deuce  with  Marc 
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LenuartsoQ  ;  you  remember  him,  don't  you,  Strathmore — ^Austrian 
Cuirassiers,  you  know  p  She  drew  him  on  and  on,  made  him  follow  her 
about  like  her  greyhound,  fooled  him  before  everybody,  and  then  turned 
him  off  coolly  for  the  Prince  de  Vorhn,  and  laughed  at  him  witH  a  blow  of 
her  fan.  Lennartson  had  lost  his  head  about  her,  and  he  shot  himself 
through  the  brain !  I  know  that  for  a  fact;  nothing  but  that  woman  at 
the  bottom  of  it;  and  the  very  night  she  heard  of  his  death  she  went  to  a 
fancy  ball,  fluttering  about  in  her  diamonds.  By  Jove!  it  was  too  bad, 
wasn't  it  V 

Strathmore  made  a  hap-hazard  cannon,  with  his  coldest  sneer  upon  his 
face :  the  story  angered  him. 

"  My  dear  Dormer !  if  a  man's  such  a  fool  as  to  '  follow  a  woman 
about  like  a  lapdog,'  whether  he  goes  out  of  the  world  or  stays  in  it 
doesn't  matter  very  much,  I  think.  Yours  is  a  romantic  story ;  it  would 
charm  the  women,  but,  pour  moil  I  must  fancy  there  were  some  heavy 
debts  hanging  over  Lennartson's  head,  or  some  more  rational  reason  for 
your  sentimental  finale.  I  don't  credit  those  things  quite  so  easily." 
"  It  was  true,  whether  you  like  to  believe  it  or  not." 
Strathmore  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  dropped  the  subject ;  he  would 
have  said  it  did  not  interest  him ! 

*'  What  a  voice  of  lamentation  there  was  in  Ramah  when  Vavasour 
married  her,"  said  Beaudesert,  who  was  betting  on  the  game.  "  The 
women  had  made  such  hard  running  on  him  all  over  Europe;  when  the 
regular  troops  had  always  missed  fire,  it  was  a  horrid  blow  to  have  an 
outside  skirmisher  knock  him  over !" 

'*  Of  course !  Virtuous  women  love  to  take  in  hand  the  conversion  of 
a  sinner  when  the  penitent  can  give  them  a  coronet ;  they  are  very 
happy  to  be  taken,  like  soda-water  after  a  debauch,  if  the  debauchee 
excuses  his  past  orgies  with  a  page  in  Burke.  There  wasn't  a  precieuse 
in  England  that  wouldn't  have  sold  her  pure  soul  to  the  devU  and  the 
Marquis,  for  his  settlements.  The  morals  of*  monde,  and  demi-monde, 
don't  difler  very  much,  after  all,  only  the  inferior  goods  are  qontent  with 
Rue  de  la  Paix  jewellery,  and  Lady  Vavasour  et  &  don't  let  themselves 
go  under  anything  less  than  the  family  diamonds !"  said  Strathmore,  with 
his  coldest  sneer.  It  gratified  him  to  fling  the  sarcasm  at  that  marriage 
of  convenience  where  Helen  of  the  antelope  eyes  had  bartered  herself  for 
the  gold  and  the  titles  of  gourmand  Menelaus ;  perhaps  the  flash  and 
sparkle  of  the  diamond  circlet  he  had  seen  among  the  roses,  added,  by 
its  memory,  point  to  his  irony. 

"  Quite  right !"  laughed  Beaudesert.  "  And  when  we  have  to  pay 
such  a  much  heavier  price  to  monde,  and  get  so  much  better  amused  by 
demi-monde,  how  the  deuce  can  they  wonder  we  prefer  ease  to  imprison- 
ment, and  laissez-faire  to  ilfautfaire  ?" 

^'  Perhaps  they  don^t  wonder,  my  good  fellow,  and  in  that  lies  the 
essence  of  their  pique  and  the  root  of  their  philippics.  If  the  debatable 
land's  so  agreeable,  they  know  very  well  the  time  may  come  when  the 
legitimate  kingdoms  will  be  left  altogether,"  laughed  Strathmore,  as  he 
went  back  to  his  game,  and.  Lady  Vavasour  not  being  there  to  spoil  it, 
won  it,  as  he  piqued  himself  on  winning  most  things  that  he  tried  for  in 
life,  from  billiards  upwards. 

As  he  finished  it,  a  servant  entered  to  tell  him  that  the  horses  were 
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ooming  roirod ;  he  liad  promised  to  inak«  one  'of  a  ri(fing-partj  at  four 
o-clock,  and  left  the  biliiard-poom  with  Dorn»er  to  obey  the  summons. 

'*  The  pretty  panther,  how  handsome  she  looks!  She  has  merciless 
griffes^  though,  and  hergraeefol  play's  death  to  those  who  play  with  her,^ 
said  Dormer,  mider  Ims  moustaehes,  memories  of  Biarritz  rising  savagely 
within  him  as  they  passed  out  of  the  long  gallery  leading  from  th^ 
htRiard-room  into  the  great  hall. 

The  "  pretty  panthei^'*  as  he  called  her,  was  just  at  that  moment  stand- 
ing on  the  grand  staircase  with  some  men  about  her,  holding  her 
jewelled  whip  in  one  hand,  and  the  violet  folds  of  her  habit  in  the  other, 
the  light  from  the  long  range  of  stained  windows  fa'Hiog  on  her,  and  on 
the  tapestried  arras,  the  damascened  armour,  and  the  dark  oak  carvings 
df  the  v^all  behind  her.  Strathmore  glanced  at  her,  and  gwe  Dormer  his 
ooldest  laugh. 

"  Fearfully  poetic  you  are  to-day,  Willi  Save  you  been  scratched 
yourself?** 

"  No ;  but  you're  about  to  be." 
"  I?     You  don't  know  me  much,  my  good  fellow." 
**  But  I  know  HER,  and  I  bet  you  five  to  one  that  she  is  trying  to  play 
the  deuce  with  you,  Strathmore.'* 

*^  Let  her  try  !  I  have  one  bet  pending  already  on  that  event,  but 
I'm  quite,  willing  to  take  yours  too." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it ;  but  forewarned's  forearmed,  you  know.^' 
"  Thank  you,"  said  Strathmore,  with  that  negligent  coldness  which 
was  as  chilly  as  ice ;  "but  when  I  need  counsel  I  ask  for  it,  my  dear 
Dormer.     It  is  a  dish  I  am  not  very  fond  of  having  offered  me." 

His  eyes  *had  lightened  to  the  swift   dai*k  anger  of  his  race;   and 
Dormer,  a  good-natured,  easy,  indolent  fellow,  accustomed  to  be  put 
down  by  Mm,  and  to  be  silenced  by  his  sneer,  held  his  peace  with  aaa 
obedience,  the  relic  of  their  old  Eton  days ;  whfle  Strathmore  joined  the 
group  on  the  staircase,  anS,  by  a  nonchalant  fmesse,  displaced  the  others, 
who  had  a  prior  claim  as  before  Irim  in  the  field,  and  leading  her  out  into 
the  court,  assisted  Lady  Vavasour  to  mount  the  spirited  Spanish  mare 
that  he  had  admired  as  it  had  reared  with  her,  when  he  had  seen  the 
riding-party  from  the  distance  the  previous  day.     Assistance,  indeed,  she 
needed  little ;  an  inimitable  rider,  she  sprang,  lightfly  as  a  bird  to  a  bough, 
to  her  saddle  ;  but  to  have  the  fofrt  beautiful  as  Pompadour's  placed  on 
his  hand,  the  light  weight  leant  upon  him  for  an  instant,  the  perfumed 
hair  brush  near  him,  the  hand  touch  his  as  he  put  the  reins  nwithin  it,  the 
Kps  softly  thank  him, — these  made  a^ervice  bitterly  envied  to  Strathmore. 
Afl  she  dashed  out  of  the  great  gates  of  the  court,  the  mare  rearing  and 
plunging  whh  the  fire  of  its  Spanish  blood.  Lady  ¥avasour  had  never 
looked,  perhaps,  lovelier,  with  her  delicate  cheelks  flushed  from  the  exertaon 
of  her  strength,  her  light,  defiant  laugh  ringing  out,  her  eyes  flailing  with 
impatient  wtLl.     Yet  for  one  moment  as  he  saw  her  teeth  clench  tightly, 
her  eyes  gather  a  sinister  light,  her  whip  cut  the  mare  with  sharp,  sting- 
ing strokes,  it  crossed  Strathmore's  mind  that  the  real  instinct,  the  true 
pleasure  of  this  soft,  dazzling  woman  might  be,  after  all.  Cruelty — the 
cruelty  of  the  young  cat  that  loves  X.o  see  the  wounded  bird  flutter  and 
shriek  and  struggle  for  its  liberty  with  the  blood  dabbling  ifhe  broken 
wing,  and  to  let  it  go  for  one  fieet  mocking  moment,  and  dien  to  seize 
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on  it  afresh,  till  the  death-cry  rings  sharp  and  clear  upon  the  air,  and  its 
own  white  teeth  tear  asunder  the  quirering  flesh. 

The  fancy  crossed  him,  and  the  aversion,  amounting  to  almost  the 
strength  of  hatred,  which,  mingled  with  the  fascination  that  Marion 
Vavasour  had  for  hi«i,  flamed  up  in  all  its  bitterness.  **  She  danced  in 
ker  diamonds  the  night  that  poor  devil  shot  himself !"  he  thought;  ^  I  dare 
flay.     What  foob  vien  are  to  let  a  woman  ^y  with  them.^ 

But  twenty  miafites  after,  Lady  Vavasour  tamed  lier  head  towards  him 
with  her  brightest  smile.  ^  Lord  Cecil,  you  are  our  cicerone  ;  which  way 
leads  to  t^e  Brecke  da  Gaston?^  And  as  he  spurred  his  horse  to  overtake 
her,  and  eaotered  on  by  ker  side,  the  wiser  thought  was  forgot,  the  danger 
that  was  in  this  womeiB  served  but  to  give  piquance  to  her  beauty,  as  the 
thorns  of  the  rose  which  pique  lAiose  who  admire  to  gather  it  ^  and  as 
though  ske  bad  divined  the  verdict  that  his  reason  was  giving  against  her, 
slie  chaitned  him  to  ker  side  during  the  ride,  and  had  all  that  softness 
of  maoQer  wkiek,  when  ske  ^lese  to  assume  it,  would  have  made  the' 
testimony  of  men  «nd  angels  w^gh  nothing  against  Marion  Lady  Vava^ 


'^  So,  if  I  come  to.Bngland  this  year,  as  Lady  Beaodesert  tries  to  per- 
saade  me,  yon  will  be  prepared  to  do  me  tke  kooours  of  White  Ladies?*^ 
she  said,  laughing,  to  kim  an  keur  afterwards,  as,  having  outstripped  the 
rest  of  the  party,  they  rode  througk  a  waggon^way  ika^  ran  under  the 
skelter  of  the  hills,  with  tke  wild  vine  flustering  in  ridi  luxuriance  from 
kongk  to  bongh,  and  the  glowing  light  slanting  in,  to  turn  the  moss  into 
gold,  and  burnish  the  ripening  grapes  into  bloom. 

**  But  too  gladly  !  Since  the  Reine  Blanche  was  received  theie  tke 
Abbey  will  nev^  have  sheltered  so  fair  a  guest.  But  Mary  Stuart  came 
to  us  as  a  captive;  yo«  will  come  as  a  captor  omnipotent !  Your  sceptre 
rests  on  a  sway  that  men  cannot  break,  and  yonr  kmgdora  lies  in  a  power 
more  potent  than  mailed  might !'' 

"  Ah  !*•  she  said,  softly  and  mournfully,  ^  but  don^t  you  know  the 
Seine  Bianche  had  my  seeptre  and  my  kingdom  too,  and  yet — ^her  hair 
wfntened  and  ker  head  was  bent  to  the  block !  Ske  was  a  captive  at* 
WKite  Ladies  ?  and  I  dare  say  my  lord  of  Strathmore  was  «  courtly  but 
a  fittiiess  gaoler,  had  many  a  courtier  pkraee  upon  kis  tongue,  but  never 
relented  to  mercy  !  What  a  trisie  souvenir  1  I  shall  be  afraid  to  come- 
there ;  perhaps  you  will  imprison  me !'' 

Strathmore  bent  down  in  bis  saddle  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  whfle  kis 
own  grew  dark  and  brilliant,  and  the  coldness  of  his  face  softened.  Was 
it  the  warmth  flnng  on  it  from  above  by  the  amber  sunlight  that  was 
streaming  through  the  vine-leaves  and  Ae  purpling  grapes? 

<'  That  I  shall  be  tempted,  I  would  not  deny!  Who  could,  who  spoke 
tmtfc?** 

The  reins  drooped  on  ifceir  horses'  necks,  ^y  paced  slowly  over  rtw 
pelding  mosses,  their  speed  slackening,  their  voices  softening,  under  the 
leafy  boughs  and  the  tangled  tendrils  of  tke  drooping  vines;  the  warm 
sun  fell  between  l^e  stems  of  the  trees,  the  leaves  were  stirless  in  tke 
sultry  air,  the  birds  sang  with  subdued  mask;  in  the  woodland  shadow — 
and  they  rode  onwards,  as  in  the  days  of  the  past  Launcelot  and  Guine- 
vere rode  through  the  silent  aisles  and  forest  shades  of  Royal  Bro- 
oeliande. 
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III. 

THE  WBAYING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  SHUTTLE. 

Bertie  Erroll  sat  at  the  head  of  the  dinner-table  at  White  Ladies 
with  other  spiiits  like  himself,  keeping  the  house  open,  as  he  had  been 
bidden  to  do  by  his  absent  host  in  the  nrst  week  of  September.  Dinner 
was  just  over,  and  the  Sabreur  lay  back  in  his  chair,  lazily  peeling  a 
nectarine,  recommending  the  Marcobrunn  to  Langley  of  the  Twelfth, 
vowing  it  was  deucedly  warm,  and  lamenting  pathetically  that  Strathmore 
would  prefer  the  click  of  the  roulette-ball  to  the  glories  of  the  open,  the 
pleasures  of  Fair  et  passe  to  those  of  the  stubble,  and  forsake  White 
Ladies  thus  perpetually  for  the  Continent. 

Some  half-dozen  men  were  down  with  him  for  the  shooting ;  Strath- 
more had  always  bade  him  look  on  White  Ladies  as  thqugh  it  were  his 
own  home,  to  open  to  whom  he  would;  and  they  were  chatting  over  their 
grapes,  peaches,  and  comet  wines  this  warm,  mellow  September  evening, 
while  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  across  ErroU's  fair  frank  face 
as  they  slanted  through  the  painted  windows  of  the  dining-hall,  where 
the  scutcheon  of  the  Strathmores  was  blazoned,  with  their  merciless  motto, 
''  Slay  !  and  spare  not!"  radiant  in  gold  and  gules. 

'*  We  don^t  want  women  in  September,"  Rockingham  of  the  Guards 
was  observing,  with  more  truth,  perhaps,  than  politeness.  '*  They're  de- 
lightful in  their  season,  but  when  we're  shooting  we're  better  without 
'em!  Paullet  took  Valerie  Brown  and  that  lot  down  to  Market  Har- 
b<;»:ough  last  season,  and  we  were  positively  ruined  by  'em!  Champagne 
suppers  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  put  us  shockingly 
out  of  condition  ;  we  were  hardly  in  at  a  death,  any  one  of  us,  all  thanks 
to  those  confounded  women         " 

"  Phyme  v,  the  Pytchl^y !  St.  John's  Wood  morals  spoiling  North- 
amptonshire runs  1  You  should  write  a  '  Tract  for  the  Times'  on  it ; 
a  *■  Warning  to  the  Pink  not  to  trifle  with  the  Rouge,' "  laughed  the 
Sabreur,  pouring  himself  out  some  Rhenish.  ^'Well,  thank  God,  I'd 
suffer  deterioration  any  day  from  that  quarter.  A  bright-eyed  brune 
is  better  than  a  brush  any  day,  and  two  good  things  can't  spoil  one  an- 
other. I  say,  Phil,  did  you  see  in  the  papers  that  Jack  Temple's  run 
away  with  Ferrars's  wife  ?" 

"  Never  read  the  papers,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Danvers.  "  Froth  in 
the  leaders,  gall  in  the  debates,  acid  in  the  on  dits,  and  flummery  in  the 
court  news,  make  an  olla  podrida  that  don't  suit  my  digestion.  Poor 
Jack !  what  could  he  be  thinking  of?  She  weighs  nine  stone,  and  is 
shockingly  sallow  in  the  daylight- 


»9 


Danvers  stopped,  the  dogs  gave  tongue,  the  man  handing  the  coffee 
round  paused  in  his  duty,  Waverley  looked  up  from  his  olives,  Rockingham 
dropped  half  a  dozen  almond  douffl^es  on  to  a  terrier's  nose,  Erroll  sprang 
from  his  chair:  "  My  dear  fellow!  By  Jove !  how  glorious!"  And,  as 
the  groom  of  the  chambers  flung  the  door  wide  open,  Strathmore 
entered  his  own  dining-hall,  unannounced  and  unexpected. 

"  Keep  your  seat,  old  fellow !  You  or  I,  what  does  it  matter  which  ?" 
he  laughed,  as  he  shook  the  Sabreur's  hand,  and  forced  him  back  into 
the  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  looking  on  his  old  Eton  chum  with  a 
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warmer  glance  than  women  had  ever  won  from  him,  as  the  other  men 


you  are,  Bertie.     I'm  your  guest  to-night, 
plait  r 

With  which  Strathmore,  refusing  to  take  the  head  of  his  table,  and 
looking  with  eyes  of  love  upon  ErroU,  sank  into  an  empty  chair,  told 
the  servants  to  bring  him  some  soup,  and  sat  down  at  White  Ladies 
as  though  he  had  never  left  it.  He  had  arrived  only  some  half-hour 
before,  but  had  gone  straight  up  to  his  own  room,  forbidding  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  to  chsturb  the  dinner-party  by  announcing  his 
arrival. 

"  My  dear  old  fellow,  this  is  prime !  How  are  you,  Cis  ?"  said  ErroU, 
lying  back  to  look  at  Strathmore  with  an  unutterable  satisfaction,  fully 
content  to  give  up  his  pro  tempo  ownership  of  White  Ladies  to  see  his 
friend  back  again. 

'^  All  right,  old  boy.     You're  astonished  to  see  me  to-night,  Bertie  i** 

'*  By  Jove  I  am  !     I  thought  you  were  at  Baden  ?" 

« I  was  at  Baden.  I  only  left  on  Tuesday,  and  shouldn't  have  left  then 
but  I  had  asked  §ome  people  here,  and  given  them  carte  blanche  to  fix 
their  own  time,  and  they  fixed  it  at  such  a  short  notice,  that  I  had  only 
just  days  enough  to  come  over  to  receive  them.  It  wasn't  worth  while 
to  write,  as  I  should  have  come  with  the  mail-bag." 

'*  Are  there  any  women  coming?"  asked  Rockingham,  with  prophetic- 
pitii  de  soumeme. 

«  Some.     Why  ?" 

''Nothing,  only  I  hate  the  .sex  in  September,"  muttered  the  unlucky 
victim  to  Valerie  Brown  and  "  that  lot  in  the  shires.  ''  So  your  Jack 
of  Trumps  colt  didn't  win  the  Prix  du  Fdret  Noir  ?" 

''  No ;  only  came  a  good  third.  I  rode  Starlight  myself  for  the  Rastatt; 
we  did  the  distance  very  nicely." 

''  By  Jove  you  did,  and  gave  Ninette  a  dress  of  your  colours,  I  saw  in 
the  Post.     How's,  the  pretty  bouquetiere  ?" 

"  Handsome  tfs  ever.  She  asked  for  you,  ErroU  ;  I  don't  think  there's 
one  of  the  Jockey  Club  who  cuts  you  out  with  her.  She  looked  very 
charming  in  the  scarlet  and  white.  A  poor  devil  of  an  Englishman  shot 
himself  on  Monday  night,  after  losing  his  last  Nap,  but  all  Baden  was- 
too  occupied  with  Princesse  Marie  Volgarouski's  desperate  engouement 
of  a  young  Tuscan  composer  to  pay  much  attention.  It's  quite  Pauline 
Bonaparte  and  Blangiui  over  again.  She's  a .  striking  looking  woman,, 
but  I  don't  care  for  those  Petersburg  beauties,  they're  too  olive." 

"Ah,  by  Qeorge,  Strath!  you  put  me  in  mind,"  interrupted  ErroU, 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  retriever  scenting  a  wild  duck — ''  you  said 
you  saw  Lady  Vavasour  in  Paris  ?" 

«  So  I  did." 

**  Well !     What's  she  like  ?     Have  you  seen  her  again?" 

"  Oh  yes.     She's  been  staying  at  Vemon9eaux." 

*'  The  deuce  she  has !  and  you  never  said  so?  What  do  you  think  of 
her— how  do  you  like  her — what  style ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  ask  me  to  describe  a  woman !"  interrupted 
Strathmore,  indifferently.     "They  are  like  kaleidoscopes,  and  have  a 
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thousand  phases,  all  pretty  for  the  time,  but  never  to  be  eaught,  and 
always  changed  when  a  new  eye's  on  them." 

"  flaog  you  !"  swore  Enroll.  "  You  wrote  jnst  enough  to  intriguer 
one  about  her,  and  now  shove  one  off  with  an  epigram !  Come,  is  she 
the  atrocious  coquette  they  all  say  ?" 

^  All  women  are  coquettes,  except  plain  ones,  who  make  a  virtue  of  a 
wnaneimtbn  thaf  s  de  r^gueur,  and  hate  their  virtae  (like  most  other 
people)  while  they  brag  of  it !" 

*'  Confound  you !  I  don't  aek  about  all  women,  only  about  one.  Ton 
set  out  with  a  dreadfiil  prej«Miice  against  her ;  y<m*d  seen  her  at  one 
masked  ball,  and  wrote  me  word  on  the  strength  of  it  that  3rou  thought 
it  particularly  lucky  that  the  Marquis  was  of  elastic  principles,  and  that 
you  didn't  envy  h*m  bis  wife,  because  her  mouth,  though  perfection, 
would  whisper  too  many  infideiities  to  pleeee  you  !" 

A  dark  shadow  of  impatient,  intolerant  aunoyaace  passed  over  Strath- 
more's  face,  and  glanced  into  his  eyes  for  an  instant  as  the  son  fell  on  it, 
slanting  through  the  ^  Slay  and  spare  not  f  of  the  motto  blaeoeed  on  the 
painted  panes ;  but  there  was  no  trace  lef^  of  anger  as  he  looked  up  and 
laughed  slightly. 

^'  I  dare  say  it  is  particularly  lucky  the  Marquis  has  elastic  oonjugal 
pnnciples  ;  it's  lucky  for  any  husband  that  has  a  handsome  wife,  and  yet 
tikes  to  Hve  in  peace  with  his  brethren.  Lady  Vavasour  is  a  very  ex- 
quisite beauty,  there's  no  disputing  t^t ;  gou^ii  rave  of  her,  Berime ;  at 
due  same  time,  I  never  heard  beauty  reckoned  as  l^e  besifc  guarantee  for 
marital  fidelity !" 

"  The  devil — not  exactly !"  said  Scrope  "Waverley.  **  The  Vavasour's 
Ae  most  abominable  coquette — ^sbocking,  on  my  honour,  isn't  she,  Strath- 
more?  Be  warm  as  the  tropics  on  you  one  minute,  and  cold  as  the  poles 
the  next." 

Strathmore  looked  at  htm  with  his  chilliest  contempt: 

"  Perhaps  you  have  suffered !  Acrimony  generally  bespeaks  adversity. 
Not  having  been  the  subject  of  her  ladyship's  caprices,  I  cannot  compare 
notes  with  you,  Scrope,  nor  yet  back  your  experience,  though — in  your 
case — I  don't  doubt  any  part  of  them,  except  that  you  ever  baslsed  much 
in  the  tropics  1" 

Waverley  looked  sulky  as  he  picked  over  his  cfiiTCS,  not  quite  certain 
bow  to  take  the  shot  t^t  had  told  in  a  very  sore  spot  j  while  Erroll,  ever 
good  natured,  and  who  could  no  more  take  pleasure  in  making  a  man 
smart  than  a  dog  wince,  turned  the  subject,  and  postponing  his  owa 
ouriosrty,  asked  Strathmore  who  the  people  were  that  were  coming  ? 

"Who?  06,  some  of  the  Vemoo^eaux  set,"  answered  Strathmore, 
taking  a  Maniila  out  of  the  little  silver  waggon.  ""The  De  Buelles,  the 
Beaudeserts,  Madame  de  Cevittac,  your  oW  friend  Lady  Camelot,  and — 
Lady  Vavasour." 

He  paused  a  moment  before  he  added  her  name,  but  then  spoke  it  in- 
differently enough. 

"  The  Vavasour!"  edioed  Erroll  and  all  the  other  men  with  him. 
"  By  Jove !  Strath,  you  don't  mean  it  T' 

"  Why  should  I  not  mean  it?" 

"  The  Vavasour?  By  Heaven  !**  emulated  the  Sa^>reur,  stroking  his 
moustache  in  beatified  astonishment.  "  I  thoueht  you  didn't  like  her, 
Cis?" 
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.      "  I  **>  *''*J  ew  s«d  se>  ?  2te  plus,  Ok  in^tod  heneif,  and  reim. 
.ng  beauties  are  like  reigning  fashions— one  must  obey  them." 
iJoes  the  Mairquis  oome  too  ?" 

^  'i^il'^f'^:  ^*  ^?*^.  ^"^  "^^^  ^  ^  ^*y  ^'  *^'  ^'rt  only  en  route 
^  the  Sprudel  to  ^nrefcs  dysp^pgia.  Like  tbe  Roman,  he  goee^to  a  bath 

tli«t  he  may  oome  back  for  a  lMin<}«et." 

.Tf^S:    r?     ^"^  '"^  of  keeping  that  to  youreelf  all  this  time,  lettior 
ii^^u       '''■*"'*  "^'^*^**^''*-    Whatanoddfelkmyouar^!    Yoi 

S  H  *  r'^r*?'  ^.  ^^  ^'^  *^^  fcer  wiles  on  ya«  at  the  Luahiers's 
toall.     Has  she  bewitehed  even  yen,  c^  felfow?" 

^«W  ^""^  T^'^i^i"  ""^^  StrathmoH^his  tone  was  more  contemptnonslT 
cold  than  he  had  ^  used  to  EiToil--bi,t  I  like  beauty  as  I  UkeW 
g^ood  Titian,  a  good  «&a«^  a  good  opera,  a  gwd  nicer.     Who  doesn't? 

tZ  ^'  ^'  r^^  ""^  T"^*^  eePtaiaiy  think  no  woman  had  of«r  been 
^Ptamed  at  Whrte  Ladies  since  Mary  Stuart !  If  Lady  Vavasour 
wished  to  c^e  here  w,th  Beatrix  Beaudesert,  could  I  sa/l  wouHn't 
h«ve  her?  Besides,  I  had  no  wish  to  say  so;  she  is  vefy  ehaVming.  By- 
tt^by,  Phil,  who  was  that  you  were  talking  about  when  I  cfme  ^, 
w^  sdlow  m  (The  daylight-most  blondes  are  that,  though,  after 

He  spoke  so  carefesHly,  as  he  by  back  in  his  chair,  that  not  a  man  pre- 
«nt,  guessed,  that  the  name  of  Marion  Vayasoer  was  anything  more  to 
him,  thMi  the  mimes  of  ffty  f«r  women,  who  had  been,  season  after  season, 
recipients  of  the  stately  hospitalities  of  White  Ladies:  except,  indeed, 
J!-rrolI,  who  looked  at  him  with  a  pueded  look  clouding  his  clear  azure 
eyes,  and  drank  his  coffee  in  saenee.  He,  the  sworn  l^uire  of  Dames, 
who  worshipped  everything  feminine  l^at  crossed  his  path,  felt  a 
vague  dishke  rise  t^  in  him  against  t^s  witching  beauty,  whom  Strath- 
more  deniedhad  had  charm  for  him,  and  yet  who  was  bidden  beneath 
the  roof  of  White  Ladies. 

That  night,  wh«i  they  had  left  the  smoking-room,  Strathmore,  sitting 
k^i.*u  1^  ^^  '^'^^'  thoughtful  yet  Hstless,  with  a  -restless  indifference 
wbKh  had  grown  on  him  of  late,  and  which  he  had  vainly  doctored  widi 
▼ery  heavy  betting  at  Badea,  and  dangerous  ooup^  de  kasard  at  roulette, 
tbrew  open  his  despatch-hox  and  took  out  a  little  note— a  note  which 
wa^not  very  many  lines,  whidi  placed  his  tit^  before  his  name,  and 
wtach  was  chiefly  gay^  mischievons  badbage  and  pretty  command,  with 
butli««  and  there  touches  of  something  de^er,  and  these  only  deepened 
^^«°^«|«P-  Yet  diis  letter  had  sufficed  to  hring  him  from  Baden  at  ita 
bidding ;  it  had  been  looked  at  many  times,  where  no  other  note  addressed 
^uT  ^^^  t^^  served  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  light  his  cigar,  and 
it  had  a  fascination  for  him  which  no  words  written  by  a  woman's  hand 
had  ever  claimed,  for  it  was  signed — «  Marion  Vavasour  and  Vaux.** 
Letters  have  a  strange  glamour ! — with  ikm,   the  eweet  mocking  voice 

*u^  ^"  ^^*  ®*'''  *^®  *"^®  ®^  *^  ^"*^  antelope  eyes  laughed  into  bb, 
the  fragranijo  of  the  amber  hair  floated  past  him,  and  he  flung  the  note 
back  into  its  resting-phtce  with  a  fieree  oalAi — ^he  hated  tbe  senseless 
paper !  For  he  hated  the  hot,  insidious  passion  that  was  creeping  ink)  his 
blood,  and  that,  in  night  and  solitude,  wreathed  Tomid  him  as  the  serpent 
folds  round  the  Laoeoon,  s^ping  his  strength,  and  o»ly  twisting  eloser 
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make  him  the  slave  of  a  woman,  the  vassal  of  a  smile,  the  hond-servaat 
of  a  kiss ! 

In  the  simplest  trifles  Strathmore  was  remarkahle  for  an  unswerving 
tenacity  to  truth,  too  proud  a  man  not  to  hold  his  word  his  bond  even 
in  ordinary  colloquial  mtercourse;  yet  that  night,  when  denying  to 
Erroll  that  she  had  any  sway  over  him,  he  had  for  the  only  time  in  his 
life  lied.  It  was  the  first  trivial  unnoticed  step  of  the  downward  course 
that  he  was  even  now  commencing,  as  the  first  unperceived  loosening  of 
the  snow  is  the  signal  for  the  downward  sweep  of  the  avalanche. 

Marion  Vavasour  had  a  power  over  him  such  as  no  woman  had  ever 
gained  before  her ;  the  strange  force,  with  which  absolute  hatred  mingled 
with  the  charm  her  beauty  had  over  his  senses,  served  only  to  heighten 
and  give  it  a  sting  which  excited  and  enthralled  a  man,  whom  a  tamer  or 
wiser  love  would  never  have  governed.  Strathmore  had  stayed  on  at 
Vemon9eaux,  voluntarily  remaining  in  the  danger,  which  a  weaker  man 
would,  or  might,  at  least,  have  fied  from  while  there  was  yet  time  ;  find- 
ing in  this  new  beguilement,  this  woman's  intoxicating  loveliness,  a  spell, 
subtle  and  resistless,  the  same  dazzling,  sensuous  delight  as  lies  in  a  soft 
Bacchante  of  Coustou's  golden  chisel,  or  a  voluptuous  revetise  warm  with 
the  rich  varied  colours  of  the  canvas  of  Greuze.  Constantly  in  her 
society,  meeting  her  alone  in  the  freshness  of  the  early  morning,  strolling 
with  her  at  evening  under  the  trellised  roofing  of  the  vines,  bowing  to  the 
sway  of  her  coquetries  in  the  salon  where  she  held  her  gay  omnipotent 
reign,  Strathmore  did  not  dispute  the  *'  destiny"  which  she  had  said  had 
decreed  them  to  be  friends.  For  him,  too,  she  had  her  most  certain  and 
most  dangerous  charm :  capricious,  mutable,  scattering  her  coquetries 
a  pleines  mains^  as  the  Hours  of  Corregio  scatter  their  roses ;  she  had 
a  softness,  a  sadness,  a  tenderness,  /  call  it — she  termed  it  a  ^'  friend- 
ship"— for  and  with  Strathmore  which  seemed  to  bespeak  that  something 
warmer  than  vanity,  something  deeper  than  mere  pride  of  conquest, 
might  be  awakening  in  h^r.  Amidst  the  largesse  of  adoration  that  she 
levied  from  all  who  came  within  sight  of  her  brilliant  banner,  which 
fluttered  with  its  audacious  motto,  ^^  Je  regne  partout^^  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  west ;  she  made  a  distinction  towards  the  man  who  had 
saved  her  life  at  the  Vigil  of  St.  John,  which  gave  good  ground  for  attri- 
buting a  preference  that  every  man,  from  Monsignore  Villafldr  down- 
wards, bitterly  envied  him  as  they  began  to  yield  place  to  him  as  of 
necessity,  and  to  couple  his  name  with  hers  in  the  card- room  or  smoking- 
room,  when  neither  he  nor  the  Marquis  were  present.  The  latter  was 
the  only  one  at  Vemon^eaux  who  never  troubled  his  head  which  way 
his  Marchioness's  caprices  might  be  turning;  it  was  a  matter  of  profound 
indifierence  to  him,  and  he  dozed,  and  read  French  novels,  and  played 
^art6,  and  discussed  Vart  de  gout,  and  let  his  wife  go  on  her  own  ways, 
like  a  gentleman  of  breeding  who  did  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

Half  hating  her,  half  begpiiiled  by  her,  one  hour  accrediting  to  her  all 
the  velvet  treachery,  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  panther;  the  next,  subdued 
by  that  sensuous  charm  which  he  had  little  wish  and  less  will  to  resbt ; 
one  instant,  bitterly  contemptuous  on  the  witchery  that  made  his  pulse 
beat  -quicker  at  the  mere  fragrance  of  a  woman's  hair ;  another  seeking 
with  all  the  skill  the  world  had  taught  him,  to  make  the  softened  glance 
of  her  eyes  deepen  into  tenderness ; — so  the  golden  shuttle  of  a  woman's 
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power  had  woven  its  woof  and  wound  its  web  round  Strathmore,  and  so 
he  had  courted,  even  while  he  rebelled  from,  its  enchanted  toils.  And 
just  at  the  very  moment  when  the  surest  meshes  of  its  twisted  threads 
were  entangling  round  him,  when  he  was  first  beginning  to  feel  it  a 
necessity  to  be  in  her  presence — ^just  then.  Lady  Vavasour  left  Vernon- 
^eaux.  Without  announcement,  without  preparation,  she  went ;  care- 
fully avoiding  any  tete-a-tete  farewell,  bidding  him  "  au  revoir*^  with 
laughing  negligence  in  a  crowded  salon,  with  an  indifference  which 
Strathmore  was  not  slow  to  simulate  in  imitation.  Yet  that  adieu,  by 
its  very  avoidance  of  him,  by  its  very  abandonment  of  that  tendresse 
which  she  used  as  her  habitual  weapon  of  war,  told  him,  by  his  experience 
of  women,  might  equally  mean  one  of  two  things:  that  she  felt  nothing, 
or — felt  too  much !  Which  ?  The  question  was  left  open,  and  pursued 
him  ceaselessly;  nothing  in  his  life  had  ever  haunted  him  so  persistently  as 
that  single  doubt.  I  believe  that  weeks,  months  spent  in  her  presence, 
would  not  have  rooted  her  in  his  memory  so  firmly  as  that  well-timed 
absence,  that  insoluble  uncertainty.  Away  from  her,  it  was  in  vain  that 
be  contemned,  as  he  did  with  bitter  irony,  with  pitiless  rancour,  her 
coquetries  and  her  caprices ;  or  mercilessly  dissected  her  faults,  her  foibles, 
and  her  fascinations :  her  power  had  begrun  !  Insecurity  is  to  passion  as 
the  wind  to  the  flame — without  the  cold  breeze  wafted  to  it,  the  embers 
would  have  faded  fast,  and  never  flared  up  into  life;  with  the  rush  of  the 
cooler  air  the  fire  leaps  into  flame,  and  its  lust  is  not  sated  till  it  has  de- 
stroyed all  before  it. 

The  Strathmores  of  White  Ladies  had  never  loved  the  women  who  had 
slept  innocently  on  their  hearts,  and  laid  their  pure  lives  within  their 
keeping ;  the  only  passion  that  had  ever  roused  them  had  been  some  fierce 
forbidden  desire,  and  the  guilty  leaven  of  the  dead  race  was  alive  in  the 
man  who  bore  their  name  and  their  features.  From  yernon9eaux 
Strathmore  went  to  Baden,  and  if  any  feeling  was  strong  in  him  towards 
the  woman  whose  beauty,  when  the  scarlet  flowers  bound  her  amber  hair, 
had  made  him  think  of  Fr^^gonde,  of  Sifrid,  of  Lucrezia,  of  every  living 
Circe  who  had  drawn  men  downward  by  the  witching  gleam  of  her  white 
arms  till  they  lost  all  likeness  of  themselves,  and  sank  into  an  abyss 
whence  they  could  never  more  rise  again  into  the  pure  light  left  for  ever 
at  her  bidding;  he  would  have  said,  and  perhaps  said  rightly,  that  it 
was — ^hatred.  If  pity  be  akin  to  love,  believe  me  passion  is  as  often 
allied  to  hate !  It  would  slay  what  it  vainly  covets ;  if  it  cannot  kiss  the 
lips  it  woos,  it  would  blur  them  out  of  all  beauty  by  a  blow ;  what  it 
seeks  so  fiercely,  it  loathes  for  the  pain  of  its  own  unslaked  desire ;  and 
what  it  is  forbidden  to  enjoy,  it  would  thrust  away  out  of  its  own,  and 
other  eyes,  into  the  darkness  of  an  absolute,  or  of  a  living  death ;  with  the 
hatred  of  Amnon,  to  the  tomb  of  Heloise ! 

Such  was  the  passion  now  wakening  in.  Strathmore  ;  which,  whilst  it 
ma^e  him  hate  the  woman  who  fascinated  and  blinded  him,  because  he 
knew  tkat  the  softness  of  such  hours  as  that  upon  the  rose-terrace  was 
but  a  more  fcLtal  phase  of  her  brilliant  and  studied  coquetries,  were  but 
the  shadows  which,  with  a  cunning  art  she  threw  in,  to  heighten  a  dazzling 
picture;  had  still  made  him  leave  Baden  the  instant  that  the  note 
he  now  flung  aside  had  reached  him — the  note  which  accepted  his  invita- 
tion afresh,  and  selected  White  Ladies  from  amidst  a  hundred  other 
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places  tliat  were  open  to  tbfl  boDOur  of  hat  ladyih^i's  kright  and 
sovereign  presence. 

In  bis  own  room  tlial  u'lgbt  be  leai  over  tka  ddioate  fragMnt  letter 
tliat  had  made  him  leave  Bftdea  (utd  would  bosa  naie  bias  leaie 
FaraJiae !),  and  with  an  oath  threw  it  awa.y  fron  him,  itf  thoug-b  it  were 
tainted  with  poison.  lie  iiated  the  mad  tool's  delight  that  1^  io  it  £ai 
him  because  tier  hand  Imd  touched  it,  yet  h»  loDgad  with  ungoveroaiile 
desire  to  feel  that  hand  lio  oDGe  Biote  within  hia  owa;  and  StaUhniaTC, 
who  held  that  he  could  mould  hii  U&  lik«  plaetic  clay  iatouiy  abape  thjt 

C'  ued  hin),  did  not  seek  to  inquire  whetdier  t^a  clay  would  break  or 
den  in  the  6re  which  was  beginning  to  seethe  and  coil  anwnd  it ! 

As-  he  flung  tile  letter  auay  ajad  rose,  he  puUed  back  tbe curtaios  of  tbe 
window  nearest  him,  and  threw  one  of  its  casamcnts  ojpeo.  He  felt  im- 
patient for  the  air,  impatient  with  hiaiself,  intolerant  w!tb  all  tbe  world ! 
The  night  was  very  hot,  and  be  stood  looking  ont  for  a  while  into  tbe 
inoonlight.  The  scene  was  lovely  enough,  and  the  old  nonastic  lands, 
as  far  as  Ite could  see,  were  bis  owd;  but StratboMxe, absorbed  in  hia  owa 
thoughts,  looked  little  at  tlie  landcospe.  It  waa  a  mere  baaard  tbat  tbe 
figure  of  a  man  cro^in^'  the  turf  caught  lus  eye. 

"  A  poacher  as  near  the  house  as  tbat;  impossible  !  That  Kiuglitswood 

gang  are  the  very  deuce  for  audacity,  but  even  they'd  never "  be 

thoDgJit,  as  lie  leaned  out  to  g«t  a  good  look  at  the  iatradcr ;  in  the  clear 
white  light  the  form,  though  distant,  was  distinct  enough,  and  tbe  red 
end  of  a  cigar,  as  it  moved  through  the  gloom,  sparkled  like  a  glow- 

Strathmore  looked  hard  at  the  nyiterioua  shadow  till  it  had  gone  oat 
of  the  moonlight  into  the  deep  shade  of  a  cluster  of  dnis. 

"  By  Jove  !  Erroll,  si  I  live !  Another  of  my  testant'a  daughteca  come 
to  grief,  I  suppose  !  What  a  fellow  !t  is ;  if  bo's  away  (ron  Phya  of  tbe 
Bijou  Villa,  he  takes  up  with  Phyllis  of  tbe  Hane-fanit!  I  wooder  bow 
(uder  tastes,  faulting  champagne?  RatlieT  flat,  uid  terriUy  botnely,  I 
should  fancy ;  better  than  nothing,  tboi^h,  I  sappose,  for  the  SabreiiE. 
'WeU,i('sa  very  nice  night  for  anerotic  adventuw.  Byron's  quite  light — 

The  devil's  in  the  iriaon  for  mischief; 

tliere  is  not  a  dsy. 

The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  Jun^ 

Sees  haii'  the  business  ia  a  wi^ed  way 

On  nhich  three  single  hours  of  nioooshiiut  smile — 

And  then  she  looks  so  modest  bU  tbe  while ! 

He  might  have  said,  too,  that  in  that  respect  the  women  who  malm 
the  niischief  are  like  tlie  mo«»  that  looks  on  it !  Chaste  Diana  of  dte 
skies,  or  of  the  3ex,  only  veils  that  Ae  may  tend  herself — to  sosnetbing 
naughty !" 

With  which  reflection  Stratbmore  shot  the  window  down  and  txag  for 
his  Albanian,  giving  no  more  thot^;ht  to  Errotl's  BsoonKght  enand 
Long  aftenvards,  nlien  it  formed  a  Hnk  in  that  chain  which  his  owa 
passions  foiled  about  his  life,  the  remembrance  (rf  diii  September  night 
oame  back  to  him. 
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IV. 

VEATHXST  SGBDB  THAT  WEBB  VREIOB9ED  WIZK  FBUIT  OJT  THE  FCTVBX. 

'^  It  was  a&ne  nKHNnUght  night  last  nigkt,  my  clear  fellow,  and  Hamp- 
abire  '  nKKmrakcrs'  do  go  fishing  after  contraband  goods,  au  eiair  de  ht 
bine,  hut  I  didn't  kxiow  ffou  belonged  to  the  frateraitj,  Bertie,"  said 
Sirathmore,  the  neat  evening,  as  iAtey  wsttced  home  faviishing  through 
the  ferns,  after  a  good  day  out  in  the  open. 

ErroU  turned  with  a  eertaui  dismay ;  the  Sabivm*,  thoc^b  in  the  teeth 
of  a  conyieted  widcedness  he  woald  stroke  his  mofistaehe  with  the 
blandest  pkal-Uf  look  of  iofnoceace,  was  thrown  a  little  off  his  guard, 
and  confidence  was  such  a  hahtt  with  him  wiUi  Strathmore,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  out  of  it. 

^^  The  deuce,  Strath,  you're  as  bad  as  a  deteetive  I**'  he  nrarmured^ 
|daintively»    ^  Where  did  yon  see  me?" 

^<  Where  yoa  were  v^ry  eanly  to  be  seen,  my  dear  feUow,  as  I  told  yon 
once  before.  If  you  walk  about  in  the  open  nr  as  htrge  as  life,  with  a 
cigar  in  yonr  month,  I  can't  understand  bow  yoo  can  very  judieioifsly 
expect  to  go  n^ween^  mysdtf  I  What  hame  you  got  about  yon,  Erroll,  to 
confer  invisibility  ?     You  seem  to  expect  it  as  your  pren^gatiye !" 

'*  Bosh  !"  interrupted  Bertie,  striking  a  fusee.  "  But,  by  the  way,  my 
dear  Cis,  how  came  peu  to  be  looking  at  the  moonl^ht  last  night  ? 
That  isn't  yonr  line  at  all." 

*'  Thank  God,  no !  Who  will  may  h»?e  the  moon^rays  for  me :  we 
can  spend  the  night  much  more  pleasantly  than  by  looking  at  it !  Who 
is  she,  mon  cher  p  Such  nocturnal  depredations  are  poaching  on  my 
manor-frights ;  however,  I  don't  grudge  them  to  yoo.  Katie  or  Jeaniieton 
may  make  a  very  pretty  picture  with  a  brc^en  pitcher  or  a  gleaner's 
bundle  for  Mulready  or  Meissonnier,  hot  in  real  life — no,  thank  you! 
No  Psyehe  can  lie  on  a  bard  pallet  under  a  tbatehed  roof.  Bah !  I 
ihonght  better  of  you,  Sabrenr  !*' 

ErroH  ktughed  and  didn't  defend  himsotf,  but  be  k>oked  a  trifle 
thoughtful  and  worried  for  so  insignificant  an  afiair  as  a  provincial 
amourette^  which  to  that  nmvenal  conqneror  was  usually  something  what 
knocking  over  a  swallow  with  a  stone  might  be  to  a  splendid  ^otj  after 
the  best  bouquets  of  prime  battues. 

"Don't  say  anything  about  it,  there's  a  good  old  fellow!"  he  said, 
carelef  sly,  after  a  moment's  pause—- a  poiase  apparently  of  some  hesitation 
and  indecision  on  a  subject  en  which  he  seemed  temptc^d  to  speak  fully. 

"  Did  I  say  anytfaii^  about  the  other,  last  summer?  If  I  were  a  man 
BOW  who  liked  esl)bag^-roses,  I  shookl  take  my  dr&iU  de  seigneur,  and 
turn  you  ont  from  y4Kir  aonopoly*  Bot  on  my  life,  Bertie,  I  don't  under- 
stsmd  your  village  baisoiis,"  went  on  Strathmore,  thinking  no  more  about 
the  matter  than  that  the  Sabrenr's  equal  worship  of  Eros,  whether  the 
^tle  god  of  mischief  lived  under  a  leai>to  roof  or  a  ceiling  painted  after 
Frag<y»iard,  was  not  his  own  line  of  action,  and  seemed  an  unintelligible 
dastieity  tvf  taste.  "  '  A  Gardener's  Daughter'  and  *  Jacqueline  la 
Boqueti^re'  look  very  well  in  poetry  and  painting;  so  do  rags  and 
tatters  ;  but,  in  real  life,  I  can  no  more  fancy  making  love  to  them,  than 
taking  to  a  beggar's  elothes  by  choiee.  Love's  bom  of  the  senses; 
then  why  the  deuce  take  Love  where  half  his  senses  must  be  shocked  ?" 
^^L'amwr  tit  mvdeurl**  laughed  £iroiV  a  little  more  absent  still 
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than  usual.  ''  He's  the  only  r«al  republican,  the  only  sincere  socialist 
going,  my  dear  Cis ;  he  won't  complain  where  you  take  him  so  long  as 
he  has  a  soft  nest  in  a  white  breast,  and  can  talk  in  his  own  tongue ! 
What  do  you  know  about  him  ?  You  only  *  make  love'  languidly  to 
some  grande  dame,  who  blinds  him  with  sandal-wood  and  stifles  him  in 
lace ;  or  some  Champs  Elys6es  Aspasia,  who  drenches  his  wings  with  vm 
tnosseiex,  smothers  him  in  cachemires,  kills  him  with  mots,  and  sells  him 
for  rouleaux!     Your  god  isn't  the  god !" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  will  you  tell  me  in  what  religion  my  god  is  ever  the 
god  according  to  my  neighbour's  orthodoxy  ?"  said  Strathmore.  *^  I  say, 
Bertie,  didn't  you  lose  a  good  deal  at  the  Spring  Meetings  ?  I  told 
you  that  miserable  bay  was  worth  nothing." 

Erroll  laughed  gaily. 

"  I  did  drop  a  good  deal,  but  I  cleared  a  few  hundreds  after  at  Gk>od- 
wood,  that  put  things  a  little  square.  Things  always  right  themselves : 
worry's  like  a  woman,  who,  if  she  sees  she's  no  e0ect,  leaves  off  plaguing 
you.  Bills,  like  tears,  are  rained  down  on  you  if  they  disturb  you  an 
inch^  but,  if  you're  immovable  to  both,  you  see  no  more  of  either !" 

"  Comfortable  creed  1  I  never  knew,  though,  that  the  unpaid  and  the 
unloved  were  quite  so  soon  daunted !  But,  Bertie,  you  promised  me 
that— that  if " 

"  My  dear  old  fellow,  I  know  I  did  !"  broke  in  the  Sabreur.  "  If  I 
were  in  any  mess  for  money,  I  would  tell  you  frankly,  and  take  from 
you  as  cheerfully  as  you'd  lend " 

"  Parole  d'honneur  ?" 

"  Parole  d'honneur !     Won't  that  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  No  !  I  want  to  free  you  from  those  beggarly  Jews.  You  might  let 
me  have  my  own  whim  here.  Name  any  interest  to  me  you  like — ^a 
hundred  per  cent.,  if  that  will  please  you — but  only " 

**  Sign  a  bond  that  you'd  tear  in  two  and  scatter  to  the  winds,  or 
thrust  in  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  was  written !  You  served  me  that  trick 
once,"  muttered  Erroll;  but  his  eyes  grew  soft  with  a  grateful  and  cordial 
light  as  he  looked  at  Strathmore.  '*  Old  fellow,  you  know  how  I  thank 
you  ;  but  I  can't  let  you  have  your  whim  here,  though  you're  as  true  as 
£teel,  Strath,  God  bless  you !  I  say,  what  does  Paris  think  of  Graziella? 
She's  not  worth  half  they  rave  of  her  in  the  Guards'  Box,  and  her  ankles 
are  so  atrociously  thick!" 

*'  The  deuce  they  are !  She  owes  eveiything  to  her  face ;  her  pas  de 
seul  would  never  be  borne  in  public,  only  she's  so  extremely  handsome 
for  &pas  de  deux  in  private !  Carlotta  has  ten  times  more  grace;  but 
Carlotta  got  a  cldque  against  her  from  the  first;  she  began  by  being — 
virtuous,  and,  though  she's  seen  the  error  of  her  ways,  the  imprudence 
will  never  be  forgiven  her.  Virtue  is  as  detrimental  in  the  Coulisses  as 
Honesty  on  'Change !  The  professors  of  either  soon  get  hissed  down  for 
such  an  eccentric  innovation,  and  tire  of  its  losing  game  before  the  sil^* 
lation !" 

With  which  truism  upon  Life  and  Virtue,  Strathmow  walked  on 
through  the  ferns,  talking  with  Erroll  of  the  topics  of  the  hour,  from  the 
carte  of  the  coming  policies  of  Europe,  to  the  best  site  for  a  new  tan- 
gallop.  That  evening,  as  they  strolled  homewards  in  the  mellow  sunset, 
smoking  and  chatting,  while  Our  Lady's  bells  chimed  slowly  and  softly 
over  woodland  and  comland,  over  river  and  valley,  in  the  Curfew  chant, 
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was  the  last  hoar  in  which  they  enjoyed,  untainted,  the  free,  frank,  bon 
camarade  communion  of  a  friendship  that  was  closer  than  brotherhood 
and  stronger  than  the  tie  of  blood.  It  was  the  last  before  a  woman  laid 
the  axe  to  its  root. 

And  even  now  their  conversation  lagged,  and  their  voices  dropped  to 
silence,  as  the  thoughts  of  both  were  occupied  by  her  whom  neither 
named — Er^oll  musing  with  an  impatient  curiosity,  a  prophetic  pre- 
science of  distrust,  on  this  sorceress-beauty  which  men  attributed  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux,  yet  which  his  friend  averred  had 
assailed  him  no  more  than  the  lifeless  perfection  of  some  Titian  chef- 
d'oeuvre  ;  and  Strathmore  thinking  of  the  hour,  now  near,  when  her  hand 
should  touch  his,  when  the  light  of  her  eyes  should  glance  on  him  again, 
when  his  own  roof  should  shelter  the  loveliness  which  was  fast  shattering 
to  the  dust  the  proud  panoply  of  his  chill  philosophies,  and  whose  seduc- 
tive sweetness  had  stolen  into  his  life  unperccived,  from  the  first  night 
that  he  had  looked  by  the  light  of  the  spring  stars  on  the  blonde  aux 
yeux  noirs  in  Bohemia. 

That  evening  Lady  Vavasour  drove  through  Paris;  she  had  been 
staying  with  the  Court  at  Compi^gne,  and  was  here  but  for  a  day  or  two 
in  her  favourite  residence,  which  was  peerless  among  cities  as  herself 
amidst  womanhood.  She  and  Paris  both  brilliant,  sparkling,  proud, 
without  rival  in  their  path,  with  their  days  one  brilliant ^^e  de  triomphe^ 
and  their  sovereign  sceptre  wreathed  with  flowers,  suited  and  resembled 
each  other — the  Queen  of  Cities  and  the  Queen  of  Fashion !  And  if  in 
the  Fast  and  Future  of  the  woman,  as  in  the  Past  and  Future  of  the  city, 
there  were  cruelties  which  teemed  with  the  ferocity  of  the  tigress,  lustful 
vanities  which  rioted  with  the  licence  of  a  Messallna,  dark  hours  in  which 
the  Discrowned  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death ;  with  both,  the  past  was 
shrouded,  and  the  future  veiled.  Paris,  fair  and  stately,  lay  glittering  in 
the  sunset,  with  its  myriad  of  lights  a-lit,  its  song,  its  revels,  its  music ; 
and  Marion  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux  drove  through  the 
streets,  her  moqueur  smile  upon  her  lips,  her  silken  lashes  lazily  drooped 
as  she  mused  over  a  thousand  victorious  memories,  her  delicate  form 
wrapped  in  costliest  silks  and  laces,  the  very  crowds  doing  homage  to  her 
as  she  passed  through  them,  and  they  turned  into  the  streets  to  glance 
after  the  loveliest  woman  of  her  day. 

The  carriage  with  its  fretting  roans,  its  mazarine-blue  liveries,  its  out- 
riders a  la  J^eine, — for  she  passed  through  Paris  with  well-nigh  as  much 
pomp  and  circumstance  as  Montespan  or  Marie  Antoinette, — ^halted 
before  the  doors  of  her  hotel,  and  the  people  thronging  on  their  way  to 
the  Boulevards  and  the  Cafes  chantants,  turned  to  gaze  at  the  superb 
equipage,  and  more  at  the  loveliness  which  lay  back  upon  its  cushions, 
negligently  indifferent  to  their  gaze.  Among  the  crowd  was  a  woman, 
^  S^psy*  ^^  whom  a  Quartier  Latin  student,  who  lived  on  a  pipe  and 
three  litre  a  day,  and  dreamt  of  high  art  when  he  was  not  drunk  with 
absinthe,  looked,  thinking  ruefully  what  a  model  she  would  have  made 
had  he  had  a  sou  to  give  her;  for  as  the  double  light  of  the  sunset  and 
the  reverberes  fell  on  her,  her  vagrant  dress  was  Rembrantesque,  and  her 
olive  features  had  the  dark,  still,  melancholy  beauty  of  an  Arab's — that 
mournful  and  immutable  calm  which  Greek  sculptors  gave  to  the  face  of 
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Destiny  and  of  the  god  Demeter,  and  which  on  the  liTtng  eoontenaBee 
ever  bespeaks  repressed  but  concentred  passions.  And  this  woman, 
mingling  among  the  passengers  that  thronged  the  trottoir,  diew  nearer 
and  nearer  the  carriage  as  it  stopped  before  the  Hotel  Varasour.  • 

The  horses  pawed  the  ground  impatient,  the  outriders  pulled  theirs  up 
with  noise  and  fracas,  the  Chasseur  lowered  the  steps,  and  Lady  VaTasoor 
descended  from  her  carriage,  sweeping  onwards  with  her  royal,  negligent 
grace,  the  subtle  perfume  of  her  dress  wafted  out  upon  the  evening'  air. 
The  Bohemian  had  drawn  near ;  so  near,  that  as  she  stretched  forward 
this  vagrant  obstructed  the  path  of  the  English  peeress,  and  her  heavy, 
weather-stained  cloak,  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  streets,  all  bit 
touched  the  scented,  gossamer,  laces,  and  trailing  train  of  the  Leader  of 
Fashion ! 

"  Chassez'la  /'*  said  Marion  Vavasour  to  her  Chasseur,  as  she  slightly 
drew  back ; — she,  for  whom  sovereigns  laid  down  their  state,  and  befi^re 
whose  word  bowed  princes  of  the  blood,  to  have  her  passage  blocked  bj 
a  beggar-woman!  The  Chasseur,  obedient,  struck  the  gipsy  a  sharp 
blow  with  his  long  white  wand,  and  ordered  her  out  of  the  way.  She 
fell  out  of  the  path,  and  Lady  Vavasour  went  onward  up  the  steps  of  her 
hotel,  and  passed  at  once  to  her  own  rooms  to  make,  still  more  elabo* 
rately  than  usual,  her  dinner  toilette — S.  A.  R.  le  Prince  d'Etoile  and 
his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Miraflora  dined  with  her  that  night,  and 
ere  bringing  down  royal  stags  she  loved  to  know  that  all  her  weapons 
were  pnmed  and  burnished.  As  she  sank  into  her  couch,  and  re- 
signed herself  into  the  hands  of  her  maids,  she  tossed  carelessly  oyer 
the  hundred  notes  that  had  collected  in  her  absence,  a^d  were  heaped 
together  on  a  Louis- Quinze  salver,  chased  by  He  veil ;  she  glanced  at 
this,  threw  that  carelessly  aside,  till  she  had  dismissed  dozens,  scarce 
reading  a  line ;  at  last  over  one  she  paused,  with  an  amused  triumph 
glancing  away  the  languor  from  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  playing  on  Ksr 
lips — a  smile  of  success ;  while  as  she  looked  up  from  the  letter  to  the 
face  refiected  in  the  mirror  before  her,  the  thought  that  floated  through 
her  mind  was  a  fatal  truth  : 

"My  cold,  proud  Strathmore,  who  dared  to  disdain  the  power  of 
woman! — you  own  it  now,  then,  at  last!" 

And  underneath  the  windows  of  her  stately  hotel  the  Bohemian  still 
lingered,  as  though  loth  to  leave  the  place,  while  the  crowds  brushed  past 
her,  and  the  carriage  and  the  outriders  swept  away.  When  the  blow  of 
the  Chasseur  had  struck  her,  and  he  had  ordered  her  out  of  his  path  like 
a  cur ;  the  fixed,  immutable  melancholy  of  her  face  had  not  changed :  she 
had  spoken  no  word,  made  no  sign,  only  her  teeth  had  set  tightly,  and 
the  light  as  of  a  flame  had  leaped  for  one  moment  into  her  eyes ;  this  had 
been  all.  She  lingered  some  moments  longer,  while  the  rush  of  the 
throngs  jostled  and  moved  her  unnoticed :  then  she  passed  slowly  away, 
walking  wearily  and  painfully,  with  her  head  bowed,  as  the  daylight 
faded,  and  the  gas  in  the  lamps  glared  brighter ;  while  amidst  the  gay 
babble  and  the  busy  noise  of  Paris,  her  lips  muttered  to  herself  in  the 
mellow  Czeschen  patois  of  her  people : 

"  My  beloved !  my  beloved !  Redempta  has  not  forgot  thee,  Redempta 
will  yet  avenge  thee !  Her  hireling  struck  me,  at  her  biddings,  like  a 
dog — that  was  not  needed  too.  Patience ! — the  lowliest  stone  may  serve 
to  bring  to  earth  the  loftiest  bird  that  soars  I'* 
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Though  some '  startling  records  have  given  interest  to  a  recent 
volume,*  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  class,  ghost  stories  have  gone  oat 
of  favour:  a  natural  consequence  of  the  degradation  of  ghosts  them- 
se1ves.t  Changed  from  objects  of  '*  a  venerable  superstition  "  to  accom- 
plices in  a  course  of  unpleasant  illusions,  they  are  no  longer  the  myste- 
rious beings  who  visited  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  or  stood  before  us  at 
'^the  silent  solemn  hour  when  night*  and  morning  meet,"  in  the  gloomy 
chambers  of  some  moated  grange ;  they  are  made  to  affect  the  customs 
of  the  day — to  have  at  Home's,  receptions,  where  (though  unseen)  they 
are  exhibited  for  a  consideration ;  and  when  their  proprietor  or  presiding 
genius  retires  from  business,  I  suppose  that,  like  other  dealers  in  excit- 
able commodities,  he  advertises  his  *'  remaining  stock  of  spirits  for  sale.' ' 
Personally  they  have  become  mere  Raps  of  very  doubtful  character ;  if 
asked  to  appear,  they  simply  make  a  bad  Hand  of  it;  and,  like  Money- 
lenders, must  be  dealt  with  through  a  Medium.  It  was  not  always 
thus.  If  we  did  not  wish  to  have  them  on  our  visiting  lists,  we  regarded 
them  with  respect ;  and  I  had  myself  this  feeling  in  a  very  high  degree 
till  one  of  them  deceived  me ;  as  I  mean,  in  this  brief  paper,  to  relate 
with  the  veracity  of  a  sworn  witness  before  a  bench  of  magistrates. 

The  event  I  refer  to  occurred  in  the  early  years  of  my  minority.  It 
was  when  I  was  living  at  Cheveley  with  a  maiden  aunt,  who,  under  her 
brother's  will,  had  the  somewhat  troublesome  office  of  guarding  me  till  I 
was  of  age.  There  was  also  living  with  her  a  Miss  Melmoth,  a  young 
lady  about  whom  there  was  considerable  mystery.  Indeed,  she  was  in 
every  respect  a  remarkable  person.  Her  appearance  vras  remarkable  for 
a  union  of  beauty  and  dignity  unusual  in  one  so  young.  Her  acquire- 
ments were  remarkable.  She  was  acquainted  with  almost  every  language 
of  civilised  Europe.  Her  drawings  had  an  excellence  far  beyond  amateur- 
ship,  and  her  music  was  not  a  mere  accomplishment.  As  it  is  connected 
with  my  subject,  I  may  also  mention  that  she  was  a  passionate  devourer 
of  romances. 

She  passed  as  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  but  it  was  some- 
times whispered  that  she  was  the  natural  child  of  the  Earl  of  Colemore, 
whose  place  of  Castle  Colemore  was  not  many  miles  from  Cheveley.  He 
had  become  attached,  while  at  Rome,  to  a  lady,  who  was^herself  of  good 
family ;  but  the  attachment  was  a  most  unhappy  one ;  there  were  pain- 
ful circumstances  of  various  kinds  connected  with  it ;  the  lady  died,  and 
scandal  insinuated  that  she  had  previously  given  birdi  to  the  very  lovely 
being  who  was  known  as  Miss  Melmoth.  As  an  old  friend  of  Lord  Cole- 
more's  family,  my  aunt  had  disregarded  these  rumours,  and  for  some 
years  Miss  Melmoth  had  been  her  guest  at  Cheveley.  It  was  an  old 
Elizabethan  house,  very  little  changed  by  modem  improvements,  full  of 
long  passages,  barricadoed  doors,  and  strange  recesses,  and  with  mullioned 

*  Strange  Things  Among  Us.  By  H.  Spicer,  Author  of  "Old  Styles's.'* 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

t  Vide,  passim,  the  article  on  Modem  Spiritualism  in  the  Quarterly  Bemew  for 
July :  more  especially  pp.  179, 189, 183, 186, 193, 197,  201 ;  but  rather  differently 
expressed. 
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windows  of  every  size  and  shape.     Here  I  lived  entirely  as  a  boy,  and 
here  I  afterwards  always  passed  my  holidays. 

As  I  generally  returned  there  pretty  well  tired  of  severer  studies,  I 
should  have  become,  if  I  had  been  allowed  my  own  way,  a  huge  reader 
of  novels  and  romances ;  but  my  aunt  had  a  notion  that  a  love  of  ficdon 
would  probably  have  destroyed  my,  reverence  for  truth.  Though  very 
different  in  every  other  respect  from  that  celebrated  personage  Mr.  Grad- 
grind,  she  had  the  same  veneration  for  facts.  Truth  was  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with ;  and  so  long  as  her  power  over  me  continued,  I  could  only 
indulge  my  fancy  by  occasionally  purloining  the  books  which  Miss  Mel- 
moth  obtained  from  the  circulating  library.  I  say  purloining,  because 
she  had  too  much  regard  for  my  aunt  to  admit  of  her  encouraging  me  in 
a  taste  which  that  good  lady  had  condemned. 

Lord  Colemore  had  recently  made  frequent  vbits  to  Cheveley,  and  the 
day  following  the  last  of  them,  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  four  splendid 
horses,  had  been  sent  to  take  Miss  Melmoth  to  stay  a  few  days  at  Castle 
Colemore.  It  was  a  fine  autumn  afternoon  that  she  left  us,  acconipanied 
by  her  maid,  a  person  whom  I  greatly  disliked. 

I  knew  that  there  was  in  her  room  the  third  volume  of  a  romance  that 
had  already  powerfully  excited  my  interest — it  was,  I  believe,  **  Caleb 
Williams" — and  in  the  evening,  while  there  was  still  a  kind  of  obscure 
light,  I  went  in  search  of  it.  I  could  not  venture  upon  taking  a  lamp, 
lest  it  might  have  led  to  inquiries.  The  room  was  a  dark  wainscoted 
chamber,  with  a  single  oriel  window.  I  moved  quietly  to  the  door ; — as 
I  opened  it  I  heard  a  moaning  sigh,  and,  to  my  astonishment  and  dis- 
may, I  saw  Miss  Melmoth,  whose  departure  I  had  myself  witnessed, 
standing  near  the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  was  never  deficient  in  moral 
courage,  and  would  at  any  time  much  rather  encounter  a  ghost  than  a 
gorilla ;  so,  after  looking  at  her,  fear-stricken,  for  a  moment,  I  rushed 
forward  to  satisfy  myself,  but  had  scarcely  come  near  her  when  she 
sunk  and  vanished. 

I  was  at  least  sufficiently  unnerved  to  prevent  me  from  again  entering 
the  chamber;  and  in  the  morning  a  messenger  from  Castle  Colemore 
brought  the  intelligence  that  the  horses  in  the  carriage  she  occupied  had 
taken  fright  at  a  procession  of  Foresters — a  circumstance  very  likely  to 
have  occurred — the  carriage  had  been  overturned.  Miss  Melmoth  had 
died  where  she  had  fallen ;  her  maid  was  so  seriously  hurt  as  to  be  unable 
to  come  hack ;  and  this  had  happened  at  the  very  time  I  had  seen  the 
apparition. 

It  was  altogether  so  extraordinary  an  event,  that,  having  devised  a 
pretext  for  opening  the  door,  I  told  my  aunt  all  that  I  had  seen.  She 
listened  to  me  very  attentively,  and  as  she  was  satisfied  that  I  had  been 
telling  her  the  truth,  the  story  was  circulated  amongst  her  friends,  and  I 
was  made  important  by  the  many  visitors  who  came  to  question  me  on 
the  subject.  Though  I  told  them  simply  what  I  have  here  related,  the 
usual  additions  were  made.  The  apparition  was  said  to  have  vanished 
in  a  Bengal  light  to  the  sound  of  soft  music,  or  with  warnings  to 
myself  of  the  certain  wages  of  sin  if  I  continued  my  habit  of  walking  in 
the  woods  at  sunset  with  the  gamekeeper's  daughter. 

Amongst  others  who  came  to  satisfy  themselves  was  our  respected 
Rector,  a  gentleman  whose  opinions  were  orthodox  on  all  points.  After 
hearing  my  narrative,  he  excjaimed  that  "  It  was  very  strange!"  and  he 
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then  entered  into  a  metaphysical  disquisition  upon  our  probable  state  of 
being  after  death.  '*  We  all  admit,"  he  said,  "that  spirits  exist,  and  if 
they  exist,  why  should  they  not  sometimes  show  themselves  ?"  As  I  was 
not  aware,  at  the  time,  that  this  why  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  and  not 
a  question  intended  to  be  answered,  I  innocently  replied  that  "  I  really 
did  not  know.  Probably  they  might  not  like  the  change  of  climate." 
The  Rector  looked  at  me  somewhat  suspiciously,  and  again  exclaiming 
**  It  was  very  strange !"  departed. 

Matters  thus  remained,  till,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks.  Miss  Mel  moth's 
disagreeable  maid,  Mrs.  Evans,  who  had  been  under  medical  treatment 
at  Castle  Colemore,  returned  convalescent.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
much  had  ever  ailed  her.  She  fancied  that  Lord  Colemore's  valet  meant 
to  marry  her,  but  he  meant  nothing  of  the  kind,  so  she  came  back  at 
last  to  ascertain,  as  she  expressed  it,  what  was  to  be  her  future  position 
in  Mrs.  Townley's  small  establishment. 

Cheveley,  I  have  already  mentioned,  had  been  very  little  changed, 
liike  many  ancient  mansions,  it  contained  a  room  on  an  upper  story, 
£:om  which  the  mistress  of  the  house  could  communicate  with  the  ser- 
vants in  the  large  and  lofty  hall  below.  In  my  aunt's  absence  I  often 
went  there;  for  there  were  many  nice  things  upon  its  shelves,  and, 
amongst  others,  some  pots  of  better  marmalade  than  I  ever  partook  of 
when  I  was,  long  afterwards,  in  the  Crimea.* 

During  my  present  vidit  I  heard  the  servants  in  the  hall  in  animated 
conversation.  '*  And  pray,"  said  Mrs.  Evans,  "  what's  the  story  that's 
being  told  all  over  the  country  of  the  ghost  seen  by  that  ugly  little 
•wretch  Master  "William?"  Ugly !  This  I  must  confess  was  rather  too 
much;  I  felt  hurt.  I  knew  that  I  was  little,  but  I  had  not  till- then  the 
least  suspicion  that  I  was  ugly.  "  Well,"  replied  the  upper  chamber- 
maid, "  I'll  tell  you."  And,  to  do  her  justice,  she  did  tell  it  very  cor- 
rectly :  the  appearance,  the  sinking,  the  vanishing ;  no  Bengal  light,  nor 
any  of  the  silly  additions  that  had  been  made.  Mrs.  Evans  went  off  in 
a  scream  of  laughter  that  I  at  first  thought  was  hysterical,  and  then 
with  her  vile,  shrill  voice  called  out,  "  And  was  that  all?"  *' Why,  wasn't 
it  very  awful?"  inquired  the  chambermaid.  " Not  a  bit  of  it,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Evans;  **  it  was  nothing  but  her  white  muslin  dress,  poor  thing! 
which  I  had  hung  to  the  gilded  lamp-chain  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  I  suppose  when  he  touched  it  that  it  fell."  "  Well,  now  you  men- 
tion it,"  said  the  chambermaid,  "  there  wets  something  lying  upon  the 
floor,  but  I  durst  not  have  meddled  with  it  for  the  world ;  I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  taken  away  by  Mrs.  Hare."  Mrs.  Hare  was  one  of 
those  humble  helps  who,  in  houses  where  there  are  many  servants  with- 
out much  to  do,  are  occasionally  engaged  to  assist.  '*  And  I'll  take  good 
care,"  cried  Mrs.  Evans,  "  that  Molly  Hare  don't  keep  it !" 

The  marmalade  fell  untasted  from  my  lips.  What  had  not  this  brief 
dialogue  inflicted?  My  person  libelled,  my  connexion  with  the  super- 
natural destroyed ;  I  felt  like  a  deposed  king,  deprived  of  the  throne  I 
had  unworthily  occupied,  and  sent  forth  an  exile  into  the  regions  of  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  All  of  the  marvellous  that  remained  was,  that  I 
should  have  survived  my  fall. 

*  As  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  fighting  man,  I  may  as  well  say  frankly  that  my 
appointment  was  in  the  Commissariat. 
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Alexandre  Ditmas  pere  bas  in  his  chef-d'oeayre  of  fiction,  *^  Monte 
Christo,**  worked  out  the  idea  of  Providence  acting  through  the  mediam 
of  man  in  hringing  about  the  eternal  decrees  of  a  Tetributive  justice. 
Edmond  About  has  devoted  his  powers  to  working  out  a  somewhat 
similar  idea,  only  that  in  what  he  manifestly  intends  to  be  also  his  chef- 
d'ceuvre — a  labour  of  love,  and  of  three  long  years  of  **  obstinate  appli- 
cation and  minute  care" — a  woman,  one  the  parallel  to  whom  can  only 
be  found  in  the  tragical  episodes  of  heathen  mythology,  is,  unknowingly 
to  herself,  made  the  passive  instrument  of  working  out  g^d  and  evil. 

Laying  aside  the  questionable  means  employed — upon  which  point 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions — it  may  also  be  inquired  by  some  if  such  is 
one  of  the  legitimate  provinces  of  fiction.     Our  answer  would  be,  de- 
cidedly so.     To  those  who  believe  that  the  eternal  principles  of  right 
and  wrong — that  beauty  and  right,  for  example— can,  under  all  circum- 
stances, only  be  beauty  and  right,  and  that  they  are  not  conditional 
qualities,  all  such  labours  would  appear  supererogatory ;  but  to  those  who^ 
like  ourselves,  believe  them  to  be  conditional  qualities,  it  appears  to 
be  a  legitimate  object  of  fiction  to  depict  how,  in  this  imperfect  world 
of  ours,  good  may  be  wrought  out  of  evil.    It  is  not  given  to  us,  even  as 
free  agents,  to  determine  what  is  just  or  unjust,  human  or  inhuman,  in 
the  decrees  of  the  All  Merciful,  although  the  school  of  Dr.  Colenso 
assume  the  power  to  do  so  as  an  axiom ;  but  it  is  clear  not  only  that  ex- 
cellence and  right,  which  are  only  other  names  for  perfection,  are  as 
dependent  on  the  qualities  of  him  who  prescribes  (in  other  words,  on 
attendant  circumstances)  as  on  the  qualities  of  that  respecting  which  the 
prescription  is  made.     Take,  for  example,  as  an  abstract  proposition  to 
men  of  this  age,  the  command,  *'  To  destroy  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  for  national  evil  courses — to  withhold  the  eye  from  pity." 
Even  to  destroy  utterly  may  be,  as  some  think  proper  to  describe  it, 
'*  unjust  and  inhuman;"  but  if,  by  its  execution,  one  hundred  times  the 
number  of  those  destroyed  would  be  turned  from  like  evil  courses,  and 
would  not  have  been  reclaimed  by  any  other  means,  it  would  be  unjust 
and  inhuman  to  command  or  to  permit  "  the  eye  to  pity,  and  not  to  de- 
stroy utterly."     It  required  a  Napoleon  to  jJut  down  the  sanguinary 
saturnalia  of  the  Republicans;  but  Napoleon  was  also,  for  vrise  purposes^ 
constituted  an  ambitious  man:  his  wars  entailed  retributive  justice  in 
the  destruction  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  twice  brought 
coalesced  Europe  to  the  ensanguined  capital  of  the  Franks.     Something 
of  the  same  kind  may  at  the  present  moment  be  enacting  in  the  New 
World.     It  is  not  for  us  to  determine,  still  less  to  judge.     Time  will  do 
that.     But  it  is  not  an  illegitimate  province  of  fiction  to  fancy,  paint,  or 
depict,  how  in  this  strangely  constituted  world  of  ours  unanticipated 
results  may  be  brought  about  by  the  working  of  unanticipated  causes. 


*  Madelon.    Sdmond  About.    Paris:  Hadiette  et  O, 
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We  hasten,  however,  to  introduce  this  modern  Lachesis  to  our  readers. 
The  words  of  the  describer  himself  will  he  most  appropriate  : 

Madelon  (for  it  was  herself)  contemplated  her  friend  irom  head  to  foot, 
opening,  at  the  same  time,  two  grey-blue  eyes,  neither  large  nor  small, 
neither  beautiful  nor  ugly,  but  charming.  The  real  merit  of  those  eyes,  their 
only  originality,  consisted  in  I  know  not  what,  of  naivete^  of  constant  asto- 
nishment^  wh^ch  is  generally  met  with  only  in  the  look  of  children.  She  was 
not  a  beauty  this  Madelon^  so  brilliant  and  so  much  sought  afler ;  she  was 
less,  and  yet  she  was  more.  Her  forehead  was  low,  and  she  almost  entirely 
buried  it  under  a  multitude  of  little  curls,  fine  as  the  silk  of  a  young  griflfon. 
These  fiiir  curls,  much  talked  of  in  Paris,  did  not  group  into  a  very  dense 
forest ;  putting  them  all  together,  you  would  only  have  had  a  handful.  But 
they  were  soft  to  the  touch,  and  their  colour  married  agreeably  with  the 
clearest  and  most  roseate  complexion  in  the  world.  The  lovers  of  stupid 
classical  regularity  found  no  end  of  faults  with  her  figure ;  the  celebrated 
Ducasson,  historical  painter,  pupil  of  Girodet,  and  prais^  by  M.  Del^cluze  in 
the  Bebats^  in  vain  attempted  to  paint  her.  He  almost  showed  her  the  door 
of  his  study,  saying  to  her,  "  No  one  will  ever  paint  your  portrait ;  you  have 
no  lines  P  I  think,  however,  that  Van  Dyck  or  Lawrence,  or  even  Edouard 
Dubufe,  could  have  made  something  of  her  strange  beauty.  Although  her 
nose  was  neither  aquiline,  nor  straight,  nor  tum^  up ;  although  her  teeth, 
small  and  white,  were  not  as  regular  as  Prussian  soldiers,  the  want  of  correct- 
ness in  her  features  melted  away  in  the  softest  harmony.  One  felt,  on  seeing 
her,  the  same  sensation  that  is  experienced  in  smelling  a  bouquet  of  heliotropes, 
or  tasting  a  delicious  fruit :  it  was  a  plenitude  of  the  senses,  something  com- 
plete and  superabundant  that  made  the  heart  flow  over.  Her  person,  exces- 
sively delicate,  and  not  disguised  by  the  filling  up  of  her  toilette,  moved  with 
undulating  grace.  Her  bust  was  too  short  and  her  legs  too  long ;  a  common 
fault  with  the  finest  statues  of  Gre^  art.  The  chaste  and  youthful  waist  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  a  child  oi  fifteen  years  of  age ;  the  magnificent  Alness  of 
the  haunches  in^cated  the  ripe  woman.  This  strange  creature,  a  mixture  of 
incredible  perfections  and  of  still  more  charming  defects,  had  a  lono^  foot, 
curved  like  that  of  a  hunting  Diana,  a  hand  perhaps  a  little  too  thin  and 
transparent,  but  so  soft  that  it  exercised  an  irresistible  attraction,  and  it  took 
possession  of  a  man  merely  on  touching  the  extremity  of  his  fingers.  She  had 
a  tremulous,  unetjual  voice,  liable  to  harshness,  but  penetrating,  divinely 
tuned,  sweet  and  incisive  at  the  same  time. 

Her  age,  her  origin,  her  education,  her  talent,  everything  about  her,  was 
the  subject  of  discussion,  and  men  spoke  of  her  in  most  diverse  senses  in  the 
**"  cercle^^  between  midnight  and  two  in  the  morning.  Such  a  one  gave  her 
twenty  years  or  more,  another  averred  that  he  had  seen  her  dance  in  1824  on 
the  stage  at  Bordeaux.  Her  name  was  Madeleine  Dunois,  according  to  some, 
and  she  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  heroic  bastard;  according  to 
otbers,  she  was  the  child  of  a  concierge,  Lenoit  by  name.  Some  said  she  was 
endowed  with  wit  and  conversational  powers ;  some  papers  went  so  far  as  to 
attribute  very  amusing  repartees  to  her.  Others  declared  that  she  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  still  less  converse  correctly.  Her  education  had  been 
perfected  in  the  Sacr^-Coeur  of  Bordeaux,  according  to  some ;  in  a  public- 
house  that  neighboured  the  convent,  according  to  others.  She  was  proclaimed 
to  be  rich  and  avaricious,  and  then  of  being  prodigal  and  indebted  to  her 
washerwoman  alone  in  80,000  francs.  One  of  her  best  friends,  interrogated 
as  to  the  resources  that  might  be  at  her  disposal,  replied,  "  How  can  she  ever 
be  happy  ?  She  is  a  baby  who  can't  live  for  less  than  100  Louis  a  day !" 
The  persinistes  pretended  that  she  had  gone  through  every  possible  grade  of 
infamy;  her  servants  related  that  she  gave  100  francs  to  the  postilion  on 
coming  home  from  Chantilly.  The  sons  of  good  families,  whom  she  had  re* 
duced  till  t^y  had  been  obliged  to  enlist  in  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  were 
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named  in  the  same  breath  with  a  poor  youth  with  whom  she  had  lived  se- 
cluded at  Meudon,  clothed  with  wool  and  feasting  on  fresh  eggs.  No  female 
was  more  extravagantly  praised  and  calumniated  at  the  same  time ;  no  other 
enjoyed  to  the  same  degree  the  pleasant  and  the  bitter  privileges  of  being  a 
celebrity  in  Paris. 

The  women  whom  she  had  supplanted,  and  they  were  not  few  in  number, 
were  inveterate  against  her,  and  the  men  whom  she  had  repudiated  scan- 
dalised her  at  the  clubs;  there  are  always  a  few  to  be  found  at  such  places 
who  are  more  loquacious  than  magpies.  But  she  was  just  as  energetically 
defended  by  the  men  whom  she  favoured,  and,  what  is  most  strange,  by  those 
whom  she  had  favoured.  He  who  had  conversed  with  her  once  on  intimate 
terms  remained  her  friend  for  life.  Hence  it  was  that  it  was  said  of  her  that 
under  pressing  danger  she  had  only  to  beat  a  drum  in  order  to  collect  an 
army. 

Such,  then,  was  the  personage  .who  filled  so  important  a  place  in 
Parisian  society  at  the  time  of  our  story,  and  whose  favours  were  at  that 
very  moment  coveted  by  three  persons  of  different  age  and  position. 
Gerard  Bonnevelle,  a  young  diplomatist,  nephew  to  M.  Champion, 
deputy  and  director  at  the  Marine;  '*  His  Insolence"  Prince  Astolphe 
d'Armagne,  a  spendthrift  and  a  rou^,  but  not  devoid  of  a  certain  ori^- 
nality  of  character;  and  the  old  Marquis  de  Gigoult,  little,  spare,  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  but  active,  clever,  and  rich,  and,  more  than  all,  tri- 
umphant. The  position  of  the  three  in  relation  to  Madame  de  Fleunis, 
as  Madelon  was  called  in  society,  engendered,  as  may  be  ima^ned,  no 
small  a^iount  of  rivalry;  but  poor  Gerard,  after  exhausting  his  means  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  syren,  got  his  dismissal  by  a  curious  incident,  he  having 
become  almost  unintentionally  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  fair  one  from 
M.  de  Gigoult  renouncing  his  pretensions,  as  he  said  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule.  When  the  exquisite  received  this  farewell 
note  by  the  hands  of  her  admirer : 

*'  Read  it !"  she  said  to  Gerard,  throwing  him  the  precious  epistle. 
'*  You  do  not  calumniate  yourself,  '  moh  cher;'  you  have  been  '  archibete/ 
But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  never  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself  in  the  presence 
of  a  woman  who  may  have  had  illusions  on  your  account." 

The  poor  youth  read  with  a  piteous  eye  the  epistle  that  learnt  him  many 
things.     But  as  he  was  young  and  French,  he  rebounded  from  the  blow. 

'^  My  dear  friend,'*  he  said  to  Madelon,  "  I  have  lost  the  g^me,  and 
you  are  justified  in  laughing  at  me  before  my  nose.  You  shall  not  see 
me  again  till  I  have  had  my  revenge." 

The  woman  of  the  world,  however,  exposed  to  the  enamoured  youth 
the  folly  of  the  steps  he  proposed  to  himself  to  take,  and  which  would  only 
render  the  ridicule  more  public.  She  concluded  her  exposition  of  the 
matter  by  declaring  that  the  old  marquis  should  be  restored  to  her.  She 
did  not  love  him,  she  said,  a  bit  more  than  Gerard  ;  but  she  said,  '*  People, 
do  not  leave  me.  It  is  I  who  dismiss  them.  Witness  the  young  and 
unfortunate  Bonnevelle !" 

"  You  no  longer  love  me,  then  ?" 

^'  No  longer  is  rather  an  assumption.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  I  Iiave 
ever  loved  you  ?  Under  any  circumstances,  mon  cher,  you  exist  no  longer 
for  me,  since  you  have  made  yourself  ridiculous  in  my  eyes.  We  some- 
times pardon  the  man  who  beats  us,  never  he  who  makes  us  laugh.  It  is 
hard,  but  so  it  is.  Your  age  and  good  looks  destined  you  possibly  to  play 
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the  part  of  a  lover,  but  the  marquis's  letter  involves  you  for  ever  in 
comedy.     Good  night." 

Gerard  Bonne velle  remained  thunderstruck  on  the  pavement.  What 
was  worse,  his  confusion  was  witnessed  by  Belley  and  Magran,  two  young 
friends  upon  town,  from  whom  he  in  vain  attempted  to  disguise  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  An  Italian,  discarded  by  his  mistress,  meets  a  friend, 
throws  himself  into  his  arms,  weeps,  and  tells  everything.  A  Frenchman 
orders  a  dinner.  G6rard  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Moulin  Rouge, 
and  ordered  dinner  for  two  in  a  cabinet.  He  wished  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances to  the  last,  but  his  clever  mancsuvres  deceived  no  one,  as  he 
happened  to  be,  on  that  cold  evening  of  December,  the  only  person 
dining  at  that  rural  restaurafit.  G6raid  Bonnevelle's  position  was  not  an 
enviable  one ;  not  only  had  he  been  discarded  by  his  mistress,  but  so 
lavish  had  he  been  in  his  expenses,  that  he  was  literally  left  at  the  same 
time  almost  '*  sans  le  sou."  At  this  crisis  his  uncle,  deputy  and  '*  director 
of  Marine,"  came  to  his  aid.  M.  Noel  Champion  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  sketched  and  most  original  characters  in  the  series.  Of  all  the  ad- 
venturers who  had  risen  by  successive  revolutions  to  become  a  statesman, 
M.  Champion  was  the  most  distinguished  in  point  of  his  cravate.  His 
high  stock  of  black  satin  framed  a  most  dogmatic  face,  all  jaws  and 
**  toupet."  The  remnant  of  a  head  of  hair,  so  designated,  rose  like  a 
pyramid  of  pepper  and  salt  from  his  bald  cranium,  stiff  as  a  brush,  and 
with  an  aspect  of  defiance.  It  was  more  than  an  ornament,  more  than  a 
flag ;  it  was  positively  a  weapon  of  defence!  Looking  at  it,  the. spectator 
was  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros,  which  is  also  a 
^'toupet'*  of  agglutinated  hairs.  A  small  nose,  a  retreating  forehead, 
little  eyes,  long,  yellow  teeth,  and  strong  jaws,  complete  the  head,  which 
itself  was  sustained  upon  a  small  but  knotty  body,  with  a  prominent 
abdomen,  knees  turned  in,  prodigious  ankles,  and  flat  feet. 

M.  Champion's  precedents  were  edifying.  As  a  student,  he  had 
rendered  himself  useful  to  M.  Mauginet,  whose  lectures  he  stereographed, 
and  whose  books  and  papers  he  carried  to  and  fro.  So  he  got  himself 
adopted  as  an  *'  interne"  at  the  professor's  house,  and  soon,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  professor^s  indisposition,  took  his  place  in  the  professional 
chair  of  *'  Moral  Philosophy"  at  the  College  de  France.  So  great  was 
bis  success— HI  success  won  by  flattering  his  audience— that  when  M. 
Mauginet  recovered,  the  pupils  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  insisted  upon 
having  M.  Champion.  An  especial  chair  had  to  be  created  for  him  before 
peace  could  be  restored  at  the  college.  At  the  same  epoch  he  married 
Mademoiselle  Sophie  Bonnevelle,  a  rich  orphan,  who  fell  in  love  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  man.  This  lady  did  not,  however,  long  survive  the 
treatment  she  experienced  at  the  hands  of  this  g^ome,  and  who,  seeing 
that  her  health  was  failing  her,  induced  her  to  draw  up  an  informal 
statement  in  his  favour.  This  document  was  contested  by  a  brother,  but 
M.  Champion  avoided  litigation,  and  saved  his  life-interest  in  Meillan-— 
such  was  the  name  of  the  property — ^by  leaving  M.  Bonnevelle  in  posses- 
sion, and  securing  the  reversion  to  our  friend  Gerard,  M.  Champion's 
nephew,  and  M.  Bonnevelle's  son.  He  also  won  over  M.  Bonnevelle's 
interest  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  department,  and  it 
was  thus  that,  in  1828,  he  took  his  seat  among  the  deputies  of  the  Left, 
under  the  Martignac  ministry.     In  1829  he  foresaw  a  catastrophe,  and 
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at  oDoe  selling  off  everything  that  he  could  dispose  of,  iiududiBg  an  inte- 
rest he  had  obtained  hy  covert  means  in  a  daily  paper,  he  was  enabled  to 
lay  by  two  hundred  thousand  francs  in  a  strong-box.  The  catastrophe 
came,  the  value  of  property  fell,  and  M.  Champion,  who  had  been  offered 
a  prefecture  by  the  new  government,  but  which  he  exchanged  for  the 
directorship  of  Marine — with  the  business  of  which  department  he  was  aa 
much  acquainted  as  the  gorillas  from  which  he  desoended-^tumed  his 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  into  two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Nine 
years  after  that,  his  salaries,  his  revenues,  and  the  interest  upon  accumu- 
lations—for he  spent  little  or  oothing< — ^brought  him  in  about  one  hoiklred 
thousand  francs  a  year.  Ttiere  is  nothing  a  French  romancer  likes  to 
dwell  upon  so  much  as  fabulous  sums  of  moaey  aad  £1  Dorado  incomes. 
Hence  the  popularity  of  Engli^  milords  and  B>ufisian  princes  in  the 
Quarti^  Latm  and  Rue  Breda,  with  Madelons  and  their  Inographers. 

The  meeting  of  the  uncle  and  nephew  on  the  morning  after  the  cata- 
strophe before  alluded  to  was  of  an  interesting  character.  The  wilj  M» 
Champion  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  precious  nephew  was  bankrupt  ia 
fbance,  and  his  object  was  to  make  the  most  he  could  out  of  the  circum- 
stance. He  did  not,  however,  know  that  he  was  bankrupt  in  love  at  the 
same  time.  Upon  this  occasion  the  uncle  came  with  a  proportion.  It 
was  to  the  efieet  that  the  young  man  should  accept  a  situation  as  sub- 
prefect  of  Frauenbourg,  in  Alsatia,  with  an  annuity  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  mortgaged  on  the  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  and  as  a  conditioa 
that  he  should  make  over  his  reversion  of  Meilian,  so  that  the  property 
might  be  sold.  G^ard,  who,  like  all  young  Parisians,  believed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  live  anywhere  but  in  Paris,  naturally  declined — the 
more  so,  as  he  understood  that  the  said  sub-prefecture  was  to  be  obtained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  rival,  M.  de  Gigoult  M.  Champion 
was  not,  however,  the  man  to  be  put  aside  from  what  he  had  resolved 
upon  with  a  mere  refusal.  He  determined  to  visit  Madelon  herself,  in 
order  to  induce  that  lady  to  lay  aside  her  pretensions  upon  Gerard. 
Great  was  his  surprise  and  delight,  then,  when  in  the  presence  of  that 
charming  person,  he  heard  that  she  had  already  given  Mm  his  dismissaL 
The  interview  between  the  old  cynooephalus  and  the  fair  lady  is  one  of 
the  best  scenes  ia  the  book.  Everything  combined  against  the  quondadi 
professor,  now  minister  of  state.  The  furniture,  the  pictures,  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  place,  all  redolent  of  ease  and  luxury,  made  assaults 
upon  his  virtue,  which  the  charms  of  the  lady  converted  into  a  positive 
capitulation.  Learning,  wisdom,  propriety,  dignity,  even  age,  succumbed 
before  the  seductions  of  the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand,  and  the  formidable  M. 
Champion  concluded  his  visit  by  abject  requests  for  permission  to  retunu 
*^  Allow  me  toeome  and  see  you,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
you  occasionally,  as  Socrates  used  to  do^with  Aspasia.  It  may  benefit 
you  some  day.  Aspasia  would  never  have  been  wedded  to  Pericles  if 
the  friendship  of  a  sage  had  Qot  raised  her  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Athenians  I"  Poor  M.  Champion,  on  taking  leave,  was  so  prodigal 
as  to  present  Fr^egonde,  the  lady's  maid,  with  a  franc;  but  she  re- 
turned it,  saying  that  the  Louis  he  had  given  her  was  of  silver — he  had 
to  disburse  twenty.  The  same  night  the  Socrates  of  the  College  de 
l^nce,  and  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Left,  put  on  a  false  nose  and  mous- 
taohes  to  go  to  the  bal  at  the  Opera.     Madekm  was  there.     Gerard,  cm 
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bis  side,  had  in  the  mean  time  applied  to  all  his  intimate  friends  for  loans, 
but  he  met  with  nothing  but  excuses.  He  had  no  altematiTe  left  but 
Frauenbourg  or  Ciichy,  and  before  two  mon^  had  elapsed  he  gave  him- 
self up— wrists  and  ankles  ia  shackles — ^to  his  uncle.  M.  Champion 
aeted  like  a  prince,  fae  paid  his  debts,  ensured  him  an  inoome  of  twenty 
thousand  francs  upon  making  over  his  reversion,  and  obtained  for  him 
an  appointment  as  sub-prefect.  It  was  the  last  act  of  the  ministr^r  that 
fell  on  the  1st  of  March,  1840. 

The  leading  £&milies  of  Frauenbourg — a  pretty  little  town  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alsatian  Vosges,  consisting  mainly  of  one  street,  a  place  of  repose 
fcMT  waggoners,  on  fdiieh  was  then  the  highway  &om  Pans  to  Strasburg 
— ^were  the  Guemays  and  the  Jeffs.  The  Gii«mays  were  at  once  the 
great  fitrmers  and  millers  of  the  place.  The  head  of  the  family  was  the* 
Baron  Hubert  de  Guemay ;  he  belonged,  aoccnrding  to  oar  rmnancer,  to 
the  same  family  as  the  Gumeys  of  England.  He  inherited  the  property 
under  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  old  Sturm,  the  miller,  and  who  had 
wedded  his  fisither  when  |i  lieutenant  in  a  marching  regiment,  and  thus 
settled  the  Guernays  at  Frauenboui^. 

Baron  Hubert,  given  ckiefiy  to  sports  of  the  £eld,  had  wedded  early 
in  life  Marguerite  Honnore,  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Frauenbourg,  and 
the  fiunily  was  so  united  that  the  Honnor^  took  up  tiieir  residence  at 
the  chateau,  as  the  house  and  farm — not  the  mill,  although  the  latter 
with  its  six  pair  of  millstones  brought  in  a  very  handsome  revenue — was 
called.  There  were  six  children,  four  boys  and  two  girls,  sprung  from 
this  feli(atoc»  union. 

The  next  two  most  important  personages  were  the  Jeffs,  father  and 
son,  usurers  and  misers,  who  resnde  at  the  old  neglected  ch&teau  of 
Krottenweyer,  or  '<  the  Toad's  Fool,"  so  called  from  a  pond  in  front  of 
ibe  chiteau,  which  was  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  frequented  by  hosts 
of  these  repulsive  Batrachia,  that  came  down  from  the  forests  to  breed  in 
its  stagnant  waters.  A  thoosand  evil  stories  were  current  regarding 
these  two  personages — old  and  young  Jeffs — how  they  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  said  chateau,  of  hind  and  vast  forest  domains,  by  tricksy, 
and  how  by  usurious  practices  they  had  entailed  the  suicide  of  some  of 
the  inhalntants  of  the  place,  and  now  they  lived,  guarded  by  ferocious 
dogs,  a  cat-and-dog  life  themselves,  with  only  two  attendants  in  tha 
house* 

Monsieur  Honnore  pdre  attended  to  the  £wm  and  to  the  mill,  whilst 
the  baron,  in  the  prime  of  his  age,  followed  the  pursuits  of  the  field. 
The  old  mayor  of  Frauenbourg  was  a  theorist,  or  ratiier  a  otopist,  and 
he  entertained  peculiar  views  as  to  the  future  of  bis  natal  town.  At 
this  epoch  the  railway  to  Strasburg,  now  a  reality,  was  only  a  matter  of 
the  future.  M.  Honnore  hoped  that  the  line  would  pass  through  Frauen* 
bourg;  he  was  well  aware  diat  the  town  depended  for  its  existence  on 
the  fact  of  its  b^ng  a  pkoe  of  transit  for  the  waggoners  on  their  way 
from  Strasburg  to  Paris,  and  that  the  railway  would  supersede  altogether 
that  important  source  of  revenue  ;  but  he  expected  that  this  evil  would 
be  oounterisalanoed  by  the  facilities  which  the  said  railway  would  present 
for  sending  the  productions  of  tlse  country  to  market.  But  here  a  f  ormid^ 
able  difficulty  presented  itself  in  that  ofb-discussed  legal  arrangement  by 
whidi  in  France  the  rights  of  the  eldest  are  abrogated,  and  landed  pro* 
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perty  is  thus  divided  and  subdivided  vnAi  the  progress  of  time  into  the 
most  infinitesimal  portions.  M.  Honnor6  met  this  difficulty  by  a  re- 
markably ingenious  hypothesis  of  his  own.  As  it  was  impossible  to  farm 
to  advantage  except  on  a  large  scale — small  portions  of  land  becoming 
only  so  many  small  gardens — ^he  projected  uniting  as  much  land  as  pos- 
sible, under  a  kind  of  limited  liability  company,  the  whole  to  be  farmed 
for  the  benefit  of  each  proprietor,  each  receiving  his  share  of  profits 
according  to  the  amount  of  land  he  had  contributed  to  the  general  farm, 
and  a  fair  division  of  profits  upon  the  whole.  This  scheme  presented 
another  advantage,  that  it  left  small  proprietors  time  to  devote  them- 
selves to  other  profitable  pursuits,  instead  of  toiling  to  obtain  a  wretched 
existence  from  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  territory.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  M.  Honnor^  had  to  combat  with  in  carrying  out  these  wise 
and  philanthropic  ideas  had  their  origin  in  the  malpractices  of  the  Jeffs, 
who  profiting  by  the  poverty  of  these  small  landholders  to  advance  them 
money  at  usurious  interests,  thus  held  the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
under  bond,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  its  being  used  for  the  common 
benefit.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  this,  combined  with  other  cir- 
cumstances— one  of  their  victims,  an  innkeeper  of  the  town,  having 
selected  the  mill>pond  as  his  place  of  suicide — had  engendered  a  per- 
manent state  of  hostility  between  the  two  camps,  the  Konnor^  and  De 
Guemays  and  the  Je£Fs. 

This  long  preamble  has  been  rendered  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
interest  of  the  story  is  made  in  part  to  depend  upon  the  development  of 
these  theoretical  projects  of  M.  Honnor^,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Jeffs — the  latter  having,  in  fact,  ultimately  succeeded  by  their  manoeuvres 
in  driving  the  railway  over  another  part  of  the  Vosges,  by  Saveme  and 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Zom. 

It  was  the  custom  at  the  mill  to  invite  every  year  a  whole  host  of 
friends  to  the  opening  of  the  shooting  season.  The  forests  of  the  Vosgesi 
as  well  as  the  cultivated  lands  and  marshes  below,  all  abound  in  game : 
wild  boar,  deer,  hares,  cocks  of  the  wood,  grouse,  partridges,  quails,  with 
woodcock  and  snipe  in  the  season— -everything,  indeed,  save  pheasants, 
which  did  not  acclimatise,  and  rabbits  that  were  extirpated  as  a  nuisance. 
There  were  fifteen  spare  bedrooms,  and  a  whole  arsenal  of  fowling- 
pieces  and  ammunition.  The  reception  of  so  many  guests  entuled  great 
additional  labour  on  Madame  Honnore,  but  she  never  grumbled,  but  went 
about  her  work  with  inexhaustible  energy  and  good  humour.  Among 
the  invited  of  1840  was  ''son  insolence  Astolphe,  Prince  d'Armagne." 
Astolphe  had  established  for  himself  one  of  the  worst  reputations  as  a 
rou^  and  spendthrift  in  Paris,  but  we  are  told  that  that  is  just  what  made 
him  the  greatest  favourite  with  the  fair  sex,  and  his  company  was 
anxiously  sought  for  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other.  Without 
having  any  peculiar  talent,  he  was  a|finished  gentleman,  dressed  well,  rode 
well,  talked  well,  and,  above  all,  by  his  energy  and  activity,  kept  a  whcde 
party  alive'  and  in  motion  that  without  him  might  have  been  in  danger 
of  a  collapse. 

Astolphe  arrived  at  Frauenbourg  from  Baden-Baden  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, just  seven  days  before  the  annual  fete,  dressed  in  a  costume  of 
plaid;  and  he  had  not  been  a  day  in  the  house  before  he  had  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  passion  for  Madelon,  whom  he  had  left  in  company  with  H. 
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de  Gigoult,  on  the  Rhine,  to  his  old  friend  Baron  Huhert  de  Guernay. 
The  baron  expostulated  in  the  language  of  a  man  of  sense  and  rectitude 
against  this  foolish  passion.  Was  she  not  a  venal,  unprincipled  person, 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  passion?  Astolphe  admitted  the  fact;  he  even 
exhibited  to  his  friend  a  document  originating  from  the  prefecture  of 
police,  and  which  had  been  obtained  by  his  sister,  in  order  also  to  detach 
him  from  his  ruinous  infatuation.     It  ran  as  follows : 

Madeleine,  alias  Madelon,  alias  Bordeaux,  alias  Schottish,  alias  Blondine, 
alias  Befait,  alias  Madame  Poteau,  alias  Madame  de  Tosty,  alias  Madame 
Love,  alias  Madame  de  Fleurus,  bom  at  Bordeaux  between  1810  and  1815, 
of  unknown  parents ;  brought  up  by  the  woman  Lenoft,  wool-comber,  who 
appears  to  have  speculated  upon  her  from  her  early  youth;  engaged  as 
figurante  at  the  theatre  of  that  city,  condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1833,  for  pilfering  a  watch  from  a  box  in  said  theatre; 
arrived  in  Paris  in  1834,  upon  the  suicide  of  the  young  M.  her  lover ;  soon 
attained  celebrity  in  the  bails  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  fell  into  great 
poverty.  Inscribed  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1836,  imprisoned  for  six  weeks 
for  not  observing  the  rules ;  kept  by  Monsieur  Poteau,  draper  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis,  whom  she  hurried  into  bankruptcy ;  rehabilitated  m  the  world  by  the 
Neapolitan  Baron  Tosti,  who  perished  in  a  duel;  enriched  by  the  Scotch 
banker,  M.  Love ;  and  finally,  after  innumerable  adventures,  protected  by 
the  Marquis  de  Gigoult.  A  very  dangerous  personage,  endowed  with  an 
agreeable  appearance  and  a  singularly  attractive  manner,  she  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  sons  of  good  families.  Plays  high  stakes,  but  not  at  her  own 
house,  and  possesses  a  luxuriously  furnished  home.  Her  actual  residence  being 
Rue  Louis  le  Grand. 

The  worthy  Hubert  had  not  much  difficulty,  after  perusing  this 
precious  document,  in  calming  the  febrile  excitement  of  his  friend.  He 
reasoned  with  him,  indeed,  so  long  and  so  well,  as  to  induce  him  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  syren,  breaking  off  all  further  connexion.  The  letter  was 
as  follows : 

My  dear  Madblon, — ^Your  tribulations  are  over ;  I  will  no  longer  persecute 
you  with  my  love.  I  love  you  no  longer ;  I  am,  indeed,  almost  certain  that  I 
never  loved  you.  That  is  what  I  have  discovered  on  arriving  at  Frauenbourg^ 
It  is  a  pretty  little  town  that  one  passes  through  in  posting  from  Baden  to 
Paris,  xes,  my  dear,  Providence  has  thrown  me,  all  palpitating,  into  the 
midst  of  a  family  of  worthy  people ;  it  is  as  if  I  had  taken  a  bath  of  virtue. 
Do  you  know  that  there  is  something  very  refreshing  in  virtue?    I  beg  your 

Eardon,  how  stupid  I  am  to  write  to  you  about  such  things.  Certain  it  is, 
owever,  that  I  no  longer  fear  you,  that  I  have  become  myself  again,  that  I 
shall  go  out  shooting  to-morrow,  and  that  I  shall  dance  on  Sunday  and  the 
following  days  with  pretty  and  virtuous  girls  at  the  festival  of  St.  Eustache, 
which  is  that  of  the  place.  May  you  be  happy  after  your  own  fashion,  and 
endeavour  to  lay  your  hand  upon  another  fool,  more  incurable  than  your  old 
adorer ! 

Astolphe. 

Clever  and  experienced  as  the  prince  was  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  he 
did  not  admit  to  himself  that  every  word  of  his  letter  was  an  invitation 
to  Madelon  to  the  festival  at  Frauenbourg.  And  as  might  have  been 
anticipated — ^for  nothing  excites  a  character  of  that  description  so  much 
as  a  little  opposition— this  most  dangerous  lady  fell  like  a  bomb-shell  into 
the  midst  of  the  rural  festival  in  the  Vosges.  She  had  simply  announced 
to  M.  Gigoult  that  she  was  weary  with  Baden,  and  had  forthwith  packed 
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up  for  her  departure.  They  started  without  the  muqoiB  scncdj  knowing 
whither  he  was  bouod;  they  breakftttted  at  StraaJwiirg  and  dined  at 
Fraaenhourg,  where  Madelon,  discoTering  aocidentally  that  it  was  the 
fi^  of  the  plaee,  prerailed  upon  her  compainon  to  stop  the  night,  simplj 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  variety  of  a  rustic  ball.  What  was  stall  more 
nngalar,  and  just  as  aceidenta],  was  that  M.  Champion  also  followed  in 
the  train  of  the  same  happy  party,  and  fell  with  similar  nnexpectednesB 
into  the  company  of  his  cherished  nephew,  the  sub-piefiect  of  Frauenboorg, 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembled  party. 

The  result  of  this  gathering  of  old  and  new  lovers  was  attended  by 
events  Kttle  expected.  Madelon  appeared  at  the  baU  in  a  drees  of  white 
muslin  without  a  jewel.  The  calm  of  imiocence  was  impressed  upon  her 
roseate  countenance;  a  virginal  perfume  emanated  from  her  whole  person; 
her  fair  hair»  her  eyelids  lowered,  her  modest  smile^  made  up  an  angelic 
total.  It  was  the  Margaret  of  Goethe  before  she  met  Fanst.  She  was 
at  once  hailed  ae  the  queen  of  beanty  in  the  baUnroom,  and  was  soon 
aorrounded  by  a  circle  of  admirers — without  her  own  covrl — which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  "  accidentally"  very  large  at  Franenbourg.  Amoi^ 
those  who  were  most  captivated  was  the  miserly  rechise,  Jeffs.  So  im- 
petuous did  his  passion  become,  that  he  was  engaged  the  same  evening 
in  a  scuffle  because  Madelon  had  £Eu]ed  in  an  engagement  to  dance  with 
him,  led  off  by  the  irresistible  Astolphe.  He  did  not»  however,  allow  his 
feelings  to  carry  him  away  so  £skr  as  to  accept  the  reparation  that  was 
offered  to  him,  and  which  is  usual  among  gentlemen  in  such  cases.  Hb 
person  was  of  too  great  a  value  to  him. 

The  event  suggested  to  the  astute  Astolphe,  however,  a  line  of  pro- 
ceeding which  was  replete  with  strange  consequences.  He  knew  that 
Jeffs  was  the  Guernays'«  greatest  enemy — that  he  alone  frustrated  all 
their  projects  for  improving  the  condition  of  Franenbourg — and  thinking 
of  wolves  devouring  wolves,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Jeffs's  de- 
atruction  could  not  be  more  effectively  secured  than  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  miser^s  sudden  passion  for  the  fair  Madelon.  He  accordingly 
encouraged  him  in  his  folly,  represented  the  Marquis  de  Gigoult  as  her 
uncle,  and  recommended  an  application  in  form  to  be  made.  M.  Jeffii 
employed  for  this  purpose  a  German  Jew,  Molsheim  by  name,  whom  he 
despatched  the  next  morning  to  the  Three  Kings  with  a  formal  demand 
for  the  hand  of  Madelon.  M.  Gigoult  saw  at  once  throogh  the  mystifi- 
cation practised;  he  received  the  envoy  like  a  man  of  &e  world,  and 
eontented  himself  with  excuses  on  the  plea  of  the  young  lady's  tender 
age  and  delicate  health !  Molsheim  was,  however,  a  wily  pi^ctitioner, 
and,  not  satisfied  with  a  formal  application  to  the  marquis,  he  at  the 
same  time  addressed  a  less  formal  one  to  the  lady  herself  through,  her 
maid,  Fr^d^onde.  Astolphe,  who,  as  a  rival,  detested  M.  Gigoult 
almost  as  much  as  he  despised  M.  Jeffs,  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Three  Kings  the  same  morning.  He  brought  the  conversation  in  the 
presence  of  Madelon  upon  the  proprietor  of  Krottenweyer,  exalted  his 
qualities,  praised  his  person,  his  mind,  intdlect,  and  courage,  dwelt 
modestly  upon  his  passionate  devotion,  and  enlai^d  eloquently  upon  his 
boundless  means  and  possessions — his  millions — the  sine  qud  non  of  a 
Parisian.  M.  Champion  also  came  in  the  same  morning ;  Jeffs  was  of  use 
to  him  in  his  candidature  as  a  deputy,  and  he  spoke  with  political  cor- 
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diality  in  his  fanmr.  Madelon,  who  al  finb  had  joined  the  oM  marquis 
in  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  hoor,  exclaimed  at  last, 

*'  Let  us  he  off  to  Paris*  I  shall  allow  myself  to  be  tempted  at  the  end." 

The  marquis,  who  began  to  see  matters  were  getting  serious,  at  onee 
ordered  the  baggage  to  be  got  ready,  and  in  a  few  hours  uncle  and  niece 
were  on  their  way  through  Champagne,  leaving  Champion,  Astdlphe, 
Bonnevelle,  and  Jef!s,  in  the  Imreh. 

There  is,  however,  as  the  proverb  saysj  a  ^eleton  ia  every  man  or 
woman's  house.  Madelon  had  hers  in  the  shape  of  a  rude,  uncultivated, 
unprincipled,  spendthrift;  brother,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Lenoit.  This 
brother,  on  her  return  to  Paris,  was  labouring  under  a  severe  form  of 
scarletina.  Madelon  and  M.  de  Gigoult  both  caught  the  infeetion,  and 
fay  the  time  that  Astolphe  returned  to  Paris  ^be  marquis  was  no  more ; 
but  Madelon  and  her  brother  were  convalescent.  The  report  of  the  fatid 
malady  in  the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand  had  spread,  however,  over  all  Paris^ 
and  while  Madelon's  friends  carefully  avoided  the  house  of  ill  repute,  that 
lady's  creditors,  on  the  contrary,  terrified  at  the  disappearance  of  has 
wealthy  protector,  flocked  to  its  doors.  Did  a  disease. of  whatsoever 
malignancy  ever  terrify  a  creditor?  Madelon  paid  all  she  could,  and 
when  she  could  no  more,  she  sent  Fredegonde  to  the  Mountain  of  Piety, 
as  the  Parisians  call  the  establishment  distinguished  by  the  three  Lom- 
bardian  balls.  It  was  under  these  cireumetances  that  Astolphe,  backed 
by  Fr^d^gonde,  who  had  been  largely  bribed  (with  promises)  by  M. 
Molsheira,  returned  to  the  charge : 

'^  Madame  must  admit,"  the  sonbrette  ventured  one  evening,  when  it 
was  wet  and  rainy,  notwithstanding  which  the  creditors  were  still  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  '*  that  Paris  is  not  very  amusing — as  seen  from  hence  l"^ 

^^  Hold  your  tongue !  I  hate  it  ana  all  its  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  Auvergnats.** 

''  If  I  were  madame,  I  should  prefer  the  country." 

''  No  doubt ;  I  think  I  see  you  in  your  wooden  shoes*" 

^'  They  don't  wear  woodmi  shoes  in  chdteaux." 

^'  Don't  talk^nonsense ;  if  I  were  to  pUj  the  honest  womMi,  I  might 
take  up  the  part  seriously." 

''  And  why  not  ?  There  are  many  worse  men  than  that  M.  Je^,  who 
loves  you  so  much."  • 

"  Madame  Jeffs !  that  would  never  do  ;  but  we  could  take  the  name 
of  the  property.  Every  one  can  have  jewels  and  horses^  but  every  one 
cannot  have  a  real  husband.  Six  months  in  the  country,  two  at  Baden, 
four  at  Paris,  a  box  at  the  Opera.  Jefls  does  not  look  the  man  of  the 
world  ;  but  once  decorated,  leave  that  to  me." 

^'  He  will  not  know  what  it  will  cost  him." 

"  That  concerns  myself.  The  die  is  east  You  can  write  to  Father 
Molsheim." 

The  worthy  Jew  was  busy  at  that  moment  with  M.  de  Bonnevelle  in 
ensuring  the  return  of  M.  Champion.  The  Guemays  supported  a  young 
barrister  of  Colmar,  a  young  man  of  high  principles,  <^  great  promise, 
and  a  sound  reformer  of  existing  abuses.  Jefl^  himself  was  engaged  in 
the  German  principality  of  Teufebschwantz,  where  he  was  bidding  for  a 
larg^  forest,  the  property  of  Prince  Mathias  XXIH.  This  was  an  old 
game  of  his.     He  bought  a  forest,  repaid  the  d^ital  by  the  sale  of  the 
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wood,  and  thus  obtained  the  land  for .  nothing.  The  election  decided  in 
favour  of  the  immaculate  Champion,  Molsheim  hastened  away  to  his 
patron  to  inform  him  as  to  the  tenor  of  advices  received  from  Paris.  Je£& 
was  80  delighted,  that  he  hastily  concluded  his  purchase  and  hurried  off 
to  the  metropolis.  On  arriving,  he,  in  his  impetuosity,  even  ordered  a  fly 
forthwith  to  Rue  Bellechasse,  No.  122,  the  address  given  by  Fred6gonde. 
The  Hdtel  Rue  Louis  le  Grand  was  too  well  known  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tended comedy.  An  old  family  house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain 
had  been  selected  for  the  purpose.     Madelon,  who  had  great  regard  for 

Sroprieties,  dismissed  her  intended,  however,  forthwith  to  the  Hdtel 
f  eurice,  and  told  him,  if  he  came  to  pay  his  court,  he  must  make  a  more 
formal  call  on  the  morrow.  Then  there  was  the  notary  to  be  seen. 
Matters,  however,  went  on  expeditiously — the  rustic  miser  was  stimulated 
by  love,  the  lady  by  apprehensions  of  a  catastrophe.  Her  marriage  was 
the  tenth  and  the  most  singular  of  all  the  incarnations  of  this  female 
Vishnu,  and  the  rumour  of  this  alliance  was  spreading  far  and  wide  with 
perilous  rapidity.  At  one  moment  Madelon^s  heart  misgave  her,  and  she 
appealed  to  Astolphe  to  make  an  honest  woman  of  her. 

^'  It  is  too  late,"  the  prince  contented  himself  with  observing.  ^^  I 
would  rather  you  should  wed  M.  Jeffs." 

The  ceremony  was  gone  through,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  dejeuner  at 
the  Moulin  Rouge.  Jeffs's  relatives  were  there ;  Madelon  had  none,  so 
they  were  represented  by  her  friends,  who  knew  how  to  keep  their  couote- 
nances,  and  to  show  due  respect  to  the  lady's  orange-blossoms.  The 
dejeuner  was  followed  by  the  usual  promenade  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  the  happy  Benedick  was  somewnat  taken  aback  by  the  number  of 
gentlemen  who  nodded  familiarly  to  his  young  wife. 

'<  Oh  !  it  is  the  custom  in  Paris,"  one  of  Madelon's  friends  explained ; 
''  pedestrians  take  off  their  hats  to  a  funeral,  cavaliers  nod  to  a  marriage." 
Madame  Jeffs  was  materially  assisted  in  rehabilitating  Krottenweyer 
by  a  myriad  of  knick-knacks  and  curiosities  which  she  disentombed  from 
the  ola  cabinets  and  closets  in  that  roomy  chateau.  Arms,  bronzes, 
tapestry,  sculptures,  paintings,  Florentine  furniture,  consols,  pianos,  all 
came  to  her  hand  from  out  of  these  accumulations  of  the  two  misers,  who 
had  for  years  consigned  all  these  works  of  art  to  the  spiders.  Some 
months  were  thus  passed  in  the  not  unpleasant  occupation  of  setting  her 
new  house  in  order,  and  as  her  husband's  devotion  rather  increased  than 
diminished  in  her  company,  she  accommodated  herself  so  thoroughly  to 
the  new  position  in  which  she  was  placed  as  even  to  become  perfectly 
pleased  with  it.  Nay,  she  even  took  an  interest  in  her  husband's  specu- 
lations, and  whilst  he  plotted  the  ruin  of  the  Guemays'  property,  and  of 
the  Limited  Liability  Land  Company,  by  cutting  down  the  forests, 
digging  up  the  peat,  and  inundating  the  low  lands,  she  was  amusing  her- 
self with  the  more  humble  occupation  of  selling  the  fish  and  toads  that 
abounded  in  the  pond  of  Krottenweyer.  She  had  read  somewhere  that 
English  horticulturists  encouraged  toads  in  their  gardens  to  destroy  snails. 
Unfortunately,  twelve  thousand  interesting  animals,  despatched  to  that 
country  vi4  Havre,  perished  on  the  way,  whilst  the  pond,  having  been 
overstocked  with  carp,  became  a  piscine  cemetery.  Madelon  became  con- 
vinced that  speculation  was  not  her  forte,  so  she  left  it  to  her  husband. 
'*  Decidedly,"  she  said  to  her  better  half,  *'  you  were  bom  to  make  money. 
I  was  bom  to  spend  it.     Well  1  let  us  each  retain  his  speciality  1" 
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Unfortunately,  the  enmity  existing  between  the  Guernaya  and  the  Jeffs 
broke  out  in  open  hostility.  The  ladies  were  rival  patronesses  of  the 
society  of  Bon  Secours,  the  gentlemen  in  politics,  in  the  municipality,  and 
in  business.  The  ladies,  thrown  involuntarily  together  in  a  good  work, 
soon  came  to  open  war.  The  hostility  of  the  gentlemen  also  became 
infinitely  more  inveterate  when  the  quarrels  of  their  respective  ladies  came 
to  add  to  previously  existing  bitterness.  M.  de  Q-uernay  held  a  terrible 
weapon  in  his  possession.  He  had  the  paper  consigned  to  him  by 
Astolphe,  the  police  record  of  Madelon's  antecedents,  and  he  could  at  any 
moment  irretrievably  injure  her  reputation  with  her  husband  and  every 
iifdjividual  of  Frauenbourg ;  but  he  kept  his  secret  amid  all  the  trials  to 
which  both  himself  and  his  wife  were  subjected  by  the  brutal  cupidity  of 
the  man,  and  the  impudence  and  arrogance  of  the  woman;  for  he  knew 
the  objects  which  the  prince  had  in  view  when  he  had  plotted  the  mar- 
riage, and  he  waited  for  time  to  bring  about  the  anticipated  denouement. 

There  is,  however,  no  man  so  virtuous  but  that  he  has  his  weak  point. 
Hostilities  were  carried  on  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  M.  de  Guernay 
was  induced,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  to  betray  to  Madelon  the 
secret  that  was  in  his  possession.  The  line  of  conduct  which  the  lady 
adopted,  under  circumstances  that  would  have  crushed  any  other  woman, 
were  worthy  of  her  reputation  and  experience.  She  declared  herself  to 
be  in  love  with  the  baron — a  perfect  Nimrod,  j^ut  a  child  in  the  ways  of 
the  world — ^and  he  had  the  folly  to  believe  her.  M.  de  Guernay  actually 
ran  away  with  his  own  and  his  wife's  greatest  enemy — ^Madame  Jeffs ! 
This,  too,  at  the  very  moment  that  M.  Honnor6  was  just  gaining  a  long, 
tedious,  and  most  expensive  litigation  that  he  had  inaugurated  against 
the  Jeffs.  The  proprietor  of  Krottenweyer  was  half  ruined  and  widowed 
the  same  day.  Madelon,  however,  soon  left  Hubert  at  Venice,  whence 
she  fled  to  Naples,  afte^  robbing  him  of  his  last  swanzig,  in  company  of 
the  tenor  Antonio  Pajaro,  and  Hubert  returned  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  where  he  was  received  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1853,  Astolphe,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Due  de  Cambry,  and  the  Baron  de  Guernay,  were  breakfasting  in  a 
little  hotel  in  Paris.  The  baron  had  come  to  town  to  place  out  his  sons, 
and  had  sought  his  old  friend  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  the  said  places 
for  them.     They  were  talking  over  old  times. 

**  Poor  woman !"  muttered  Astolphe,  "  I  loved  her  very  much.  But, 
my  dear  friend,  we  were  wrongly  inspired  tha't  night  of  the  famous  ball ! 
I  said  to  you  there  are  two  bad  characters,  let  us  marry  them  in  order  to 
punish  them.  We  did  not  foresee  that  their  punishment  would  entail 
that  of  all  the  worthy  people  who  were  connected  with  them." 

'^  And  Jeffs,  too,"  remarked  the  baron ;  '^  he  went  distracted  under  the 
double  blow,  was  admitted  an  inmate  of  an  asylum,  but  recovered  upon 
the  sight  of  an  old  coin,  resumed  his  usurious  speculations,  and  is  going 
on  now  as  well  as  ever  I" 

"  The  end  of  all  true  histories  is  the  same,"  remarked  the  duke— 

^*  virtue  punished,  vice  recompensed.     M.  de  Champion  b  a  millionnaire 

and  a  ^  rouge ;'  M.  de  Bonnevelle  has  changed  his  name  to  Estrangeville, 

*  the  title  of  his  wife's  property ;  and  as  to  Madelon,  they  say  she  poisoned 

herself  when  abandoned  by  her  tenor  for  a  rich  and  old  English  lady." 
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222'  I  think  of  Time  wiSi  Happiness. 

The  conwnaiiim  was  iBteimpted  bsre  by  a  va&rt  brin^g  in  a  caid. 
**■  Counter  Lena!  Who  the  deuce  ia>  that?  Well,  ahoir  her  in!"  ex* 
clauaed  the  duke. 

The  deoc  opened;  it  was  Madelen  hereetfl 

^'  Ah^  poov  Asto^>he  I"  she  said,  smiling^  ^  you  are  petrified^  But  it 
i&  just  myself,  Madeleine,  sdias  Madelon,  alias  Schottiab,  as  is  said  in  the 
psefeet's  soiig^."  i 

^*  And  where  do  yon  conie  from'?*' 

*<  From  Gennany^  But,  my  dear  b»oo,  I  did  not  siAiee  yon !"  And 
she-  stretched  fevth  her  hand  as  if  to  a  mese  passiag'  aoquaiataBfis.  ^  Yea 
thought  I  was  poisoned.  I  was-  certainly  ill;  the  conduetiof  the  teqfon 
I^ijaro  disgusted  me  widi^  li£B»  But  I  was  brought  hack  to  a  sense  of  its 
enjoyments  by  the  attentions  of  a  German  prince — Mathias  XXIY.-^ 
whoM  father-— Mathias'  XXIIL — 'had  just  been  carried  off  by  the  gent. 
He  would  marry  me  if  I  were  only  a  widow.  What  a  pity!  Faiiing 
that,  he  has  constituted  me  Countess  Lena,  and  has.  rehabilitated  me  in 
the  werld." 

''Poos  Fnnce  Teu&lsschwantz  I"  said  the  two  finends^  with  the  sane  * 
involuntary  sigk 
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I  THINK  OF  THEE  WITH  HAPFINES8. 

BY  FBJffiDE&ICK  I^OGH. 

I  THINK  of  thee  with  happiness. 

With  joy  I  think  of  thee, 
I  know  thy  life  is  made  to  bless 

Where'er'  thy  lot  may  be  5 
I  know  thy  faithful  heai?t  will  take 

A  bliss  wbere'^  it  goes. 
And  goodness  with  its  beii^  wake 

As  sunshine  wakes  the  rose. 

I  think  of  thee  with  h^pmessy 

I  know  thy  life  must  be 
A  happy  oourae,  that  none  the  lees 

While  blessing  Messes  thee ; 
A  gentle  stream  I  see  it  glide. 

And  mirror'd  in  its  love 
Are  flowers  that  bloom  on  either  side. 

And  light  that  shinejs  above. 
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BAIABD: 

Fbok  tse  Gekmajk. 

PiBKlB  BU  TEBBAUiy  oommoiily  oaUcRi  tke  Chevalier  Bayacdf  was  tha 
mm  of  a  nobk>maft,  wBo^  posseased  a  castW  and.  a  moderate  property  ia 
DuDphmy.  CUvaliic  YiiUaud  aeemst  to  have  beea  hereditary  in  this  farailyy 
£or  the  gsaodftther  and  g;i!eat«gEaBd£nthec  c^  Bayard  both  ended  theic 
day»  on  the  baiM^-fieldM 

Bayardy  a  strong  courageaus  hoy,  though  thlft  and  patLe,  cared  for  noneN 
but  athletic  pastiraee.  He  loved  to  trun  wild  hovsesy  and  his.  highest 
a»bition  wa*  to  be  eonadertd  the  bravest  among  las  coiurades.  At 
fifteen^  hia  nncle^  th^Bbdiop  of  Ghrenobfe,  took  him  ander  hs  care,  and  had 
him  edueated  ^  but  Bs^ard's  hours  of  xecreatiea  were  always  spent  eithec 
lit  fighting  OT  riding^  After  &  £bw  yeac»  of  study  and  indastrV)  biis  undo* 
took  him  as  page  to  the  court  of  Savoy,  at  Chamhery,  and  he  had  not 
long  been  these  be&re  he  beeame  celebrated  for  hia  faorsemainship  and- 
dexterity  isab  all  feats  o£  SMwasn  « 

It  happened,  that  Charles  VIIL  of  Franca  tisited  the  Duke  of  Savoy-' 
soon  aft^  Bayard's  appearance  at  that  court,  and  being  an  admirer  o£ 
aty«tie  sport»  his  attention;  was  drawa  to  the  youth,  who  had  the  honour 
on  one  oceasioB.  of  being  requested  to  tilt  before  the  king  for  the  space  of: 
two  hours.  CHiaideES  could  not  weary  of  watching  hiin»  but  kept  calUng' 
outr  '' Piques^. {»(|uesi. encore  tfae  foial"  (Tilt again!) 

The-  Comtt  of  Ligpy^  thinking  to  please  his  sotereigUy  engaged  Bayard- 
as  his  page,  aad  they  aecDvdingly  proceeded  to  Lyona  with  the  king» 
During  ChavWi^  sq^oiarn  ther^  a>  nobleman  from  Burg^dy  craved  per- 
mission to  show  his  strength  and  skill  with  lance,  sword,  and  battle-axe^ 
before  hie  mijesty.  The  request  was  granted,  ai^  the  nobleman  erected 
his  shield  i&  uie  op«i  square,  as  a  diaUenge  to  any  knight  who  might 
ohoose  to  compete,  witk  him^  Many  a  {Hraetised  knight  eaose  forwavdy 
and  amongst'  the  most  ei^r  was  the  pale  Bayard,  a  stripling  scarce: 
eighteen  years  of  age.  There  was  some  hesitation  whiother  he  could  be 
allowed  to  enrol  his  name  os^  the  list  or  not;  but  the  king,  who  admifed 
a  daring  spirit,  encouraged  him  to  try  hia  skill.  J^ceordmg^y,  when  the 
tournament  took  place,  and  one  by  one  the  ablest*  and  stroageet  had  been 
beaten  by  thepomrfalBurg;uadian,.theslbn  Bayardv  entered  the  ringr  and 
combated  the  giant  so  successfully  that  he  called  forth  loud  applause. 
The  surpriee  of  the  asasmbled  oompaoy  was  great  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  dey,  the  knights  rode  before  the  ladies  with  their  visors  raised,  and 
the  young  and  apparently  sickly  face  of  the  conqueror  was  disolosedr 

ChfGi^a  now*  teok*  Bayard  fevmally  into  his'  sefviee^  presented  him  with 
a  horse  out  of  his  stables,  gave  him  money  to  toavel,.  and  an  appointment 
in  a  company  of  gendarmes^  who  were  at  Aage^^  in  Artois. 

Here  alsoi  his- bravery  woa  for  him  much  celebrity,  and  time  a^ter  time 
he  was  declared  victor  at  the  little  tournaments  arranged  by  him  with  the 
nobleman  of  Aire  and  with  the  neighbouring  garrisons.     His  first  cam- 
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paiga  was  in  Italy,  when  Charles  VIII.  set  out  to  conquer  Naples.  In 
one  encounter  the  dauntless  Bayard  had  two  horses  killed  under  him. 
He  fought  in  company  with  the  excellent  knight  Von  Ars,  whose  general- 
ship and  bravery  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Bayard  was  with  him 
likewise  in  the  campaign  against  Milan,  in  1499.  The  year  following, 
when  the  Milanese  again  threw  off  the  French  yoke,  and  recalled  their 
duke,  Ludovico  Moro^  Marshal  la  Tr^mouille  was  sent  to  retake  the  town, 
and  Bayard  accompanied  him.  It  chanced  that  three  hundred  of  Moro's 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  brave  Captain  Cajazzo,  were  at  Binasco, 
a  place  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Milan.  Bayard  heard  of  this,  and 
lost  no  time  in  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  attack  them  with  fifty  of  his 
comrades,  men  whom  he  knew  he  could  depend  on.  Permission  was 
granted,  and  the  knights  set  out  on  their  adventure  without  a  leader. 
Cajazzo,  informed  of  their  approach,  went  to  meet  them,  and  a  fierce 
battle  ensued.  Seeing  that  his  men  were  weary,  and  getting  worsted, 
Cajazzo  called  them  off  in  orderly  retreat.  Bayard  perceived  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  gained,  and  shouted  out,  "  Holloa,  my  friends  and 
comrades,  the  victory  is  ours !"  With  this,  they  all  rushea  again  upon 
the  Italians,  who  formed  into  line  to  meet  them.  Cajazzo's  men  g^v» 
way  after  a  short  resistance,  and  the  disorder  became  general,  every  man 
taking  flight  for  Milan  whose  horse  had  strength  to  carry  him.  In  vain 
did  the  gallant  Cajazzo  strive  to  keep  them  together ;  the  confusion  waa 
beyond  his  control,  and  Italians  and  Frenchmen  galloped  madly  towards 
the  gates  of  the  city  ;  nor  was  it  till  they  were  close  upon  the  drawbridge 
that  the  latter  halted  in  their  hot  pursuit  Bayard,  nowever,  maddened 
by  victory  and  the  chase,  followed  on,  and  never  gave  a  thought  ta  where 
he  was  going  till  he  found  himself  in  front  of  the  duke's  palace.  Here 
he  drew  rein  and  stared  about  him,  as  if  labouring  under  some  enchant- 
ment. The  danger  of  his  position  seemed  to  burst  upon  him  at  once, 
and,  indeed,  he  ran  g^at  risk  of  being  stoned  to  death  by  the  citizens^ 
soldiers,  and  women,  who  had  collected  in  great  crowds  around  him. 
Retreat  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  only  course  open  to  him  was  to 
surrender  at  once  to  Cajazzo.  This  he  did,  and  his  noble  enemy  placed 
his  own  house  respectfully  at  the  disposal  of  so  brave  a  knight.  The 
duke,  who  had  seen  the  unequal  battle  from  the  town,  sent  to  invite 
Bayard  to  supper,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  palace  asked  him  what 
brought  him  to  Milan. 

*5  The  desire  to  conquer,*'  was  Bayard's  reply. 

^<  Did  you  think  to  take  Milan  single  handed  ?" 
No,  I  thought  my  comrades  were  with  roe." 

You  would  have  found  such  a  thing  impossible,  even  with  them  to 
back  you." 

"  That  may  be.  At  all  events,  they  were  wiser  than  I,"  Bayard  added, 
modestly ;  "  and  they  are  free,  whilst  1  am  a  captive,  though  in  the  hands 
of  most  generous  and  brave  men." 

The  duke  went  on  to  inquire,  in  a  somewhat  disdunful  tone,  of  what 
number  the  French  army  consisted. 

'*  We  do  not  count  our  army,"  said  Bayard ;  ''  but,  I  can  assure  you,  it 
is  composed  of  picked  soldiers,  and  your  men  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
against  them." 
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The  duke  remarked,  with  some  irritation,  that  the  result  would  he 
other  than  he  anticipated. 

**  Would  to  Heaven  the  battle  were  to-morrow,  and  that  I  were  free !" 
ejaculated  Bayard. 

"  You  are  free,"  said  the  duke.  ''I  admire  your  courage  and  fortitude, 
and  will  give  you  whatever  you  may  ask  of  me." 

Touched  by  this  unexpected  kindness,  Bayard  threw  himself  at  Moro's 
feet,  prayed  rorgiveness  for  the  haughty  answers  he  had  given,  and  pro- 
fessed eternal  gratitude  to  the  noble  duke,  asking  for  nothing  but  that  his 
horse  and  weapons  might  be  returned  to  him.  Cajazzo  brought  them  at 
once,  and,  when  Bayard  took  leave,  he  broke  a  lance  before  Ludovico's 
windows,  waved  a  light-hearted  adieu,  and  rode  to  the  gate  of  the  city. 

A  few  days  later,  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of  the  duke  ended  the 
war. 

The  young  king,  Francis  I.  of  France,  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  very  soon  after  his  coronation,  and  Bayard  was  with  the  expedition. 
The  battle  of  Marigpiano,  of  two  days'  duration,  was  won,  and  placed  the 
king  in  possession  of  Milan.  By  the  evening  of  the  first  day  Bayard's 
armour  was  riddled  with  holes,  and  his  horse  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
blow,  which  tore  off  the  armour  protecting  its  head,  and  carried  away  its 
bit.  The  rider  thus  lost  all  control  over  the  animal,  and,  wild  from  the 
paiu  of  the  wound,  it  bore  him  away  into  the  midst  of  a  company  of  Swiss 
soldiers,  where  death  seemed  inevitable.  Fortunately,  however,  twilight 
had  already  fallen,  and  Bayard  was  not  recognised  as  an  enemjr.  After 
a  wild  gallop  his  horse  halted  under  a  wide-spreading  tree,  ^hich,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  Italy,  was  thickly  entwined  with  vines.  Bayard 
dismounted  cautiously,  threw  off  his  heavy  armour,  let  the  wearied 
animal  stand  where  it  was,  and  slid  off  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
thought  he  should  most  probably  find  his  countrymen.  He  threw  him- 
self on  the  ground  when  he  heard  a  noise,  ana  crawled  on  hands  and 
knees.  Thus  for  many  hours  did  he  work  his  way  through  marshes  and 
thickets,  and  over  ditches,  till  at  last  he  heard  the  distant  war-cry  of 
"  France!  France  1"  Redoubling  his  exertions,  he  arrived  at  the  French 
outposts  in  a  most  exhausted  condition.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  gave  him 
a  horse,  others  supplied  him  with  weapons,  and,  after  a  few  hours  of  re- 
freshing sleep,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  put  foot  in  the  stirrup. 

The  second  day  decided  the  battle.  The  young  king,  Francis,  was 
greatly  elated  with  this  his  first  victory,  and  his  heart  was  warmed  to- 
wards the  brave  warriors  who  had  fought  so  courageously  by  his  side* 
After  many  expressions  of  gratitude  to  them,  he  declared  his  wish  to  be 
made  a  khight  in  the  midst  of  heroes  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  custom  and  form  of  knighthood.  Turning  to 
Bayard,  he  said : 

"  I  know  no  one  in  the  army  who  is  more  universally  esteemed  than 
yourself.  Listen,  Bayard,  my  dear  friend;  I  will  be  made  a  knight  by 
your  hand  this  very  day,  for  one  who  has  shown  himself  on  all  occasions 
to  be  so  perfect  and  true  a  knight  has,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest  right  to 
create  others." 

Bayard  turned  modestly  to  the  princes  and  noblemen  present,  and  said 
Buch  an  honour  could  only  be  theirs ;  he  could  not  venture  to  accept  it 
in  their  presence : 
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<<  A  king/'  he  mid,  <"  is  a  knight  by  birth." 

"  No,  no,'*  cried  Francis  ;  "  I  desire  you  to  make  me  one." 

'*  Weli  then,  sire/'  replied  Bayard,  '^  be  it  so;  and  mere  onoe  not  suf- 
ficient, I  would  perform  the  ceremony  a  thousand  times,  not  to  dtsahej 
my  king." 

Francis  knelt,  and  Bayard,  drawing  his  sword,  stniok  him  gently  on 
the  back  with  the  flsEt  blade,  and  said : 

^*  Sire !  may  diis  act  be  as  effieacions  as  if  it  had  been  perforoied  by 
Eoknd,  or  Oliver,  or  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  I  Yon  sre  the  first  prinoa 
whom  I  have  ereated  knight !  Heaven  grant  ihai  you  may  aever  £y 
from  battle.'' 

Tears  of  joy  started  to  his  eyes  as  he  pnmeunoed  these  words,  aad 
perhaps  it  was  the  happiest  hour  in  his  or  iiie  king's  Hfe.  Bayard  looked 
at  his  sword  with  a  sort  of  childish  affection,  and  exclaimed,  in  addreos- 
mg  it : 

*^  You,  my  good  weapon-<-<you,  too,  acre  right  fortenate  in  .having  thia 
day  conferred  knighthood  on  so  virtuous  and  powerful  a  monardi.  1 
-will  keep  yon  as  a  relic,  and  honour  yon  above  all  other  awards,  l^ever 
?vill  I  use  yon  save  against  Saracens  and  Moors  I" 
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When  folk  reckoned  irom  Christ's  birth  1417— -so  we  read  4n  'the 
quaint  old  desenption  of  the  -world  by  Sebastian  MuHer-^gipeiee  were 
iirst  seen  in  Germany,  a  lazy,  black,  ooarse,  vagabond  lot,  remarkably  {odA 
of  stealing.  Many  judicial  and  poHoe  ovdinanoes  have  since  eoofiraied  ikas 
by  no  means  flattering  description.  Centuries  have  passed  during  winch 
-the  gendarmes  md  poliee  paid  special  attention  to  the  Zigenner,  and  the 
savants  none  at  all.  Their  assertion  that  they  oame  lirom  Egypt  waa 
unhesitatingly  accepted,  and  as  their  language  was  considered  a  self- 
manufactured  argot,  the  sole  source  which  might  have  supplied  any  in- 
formation as  to  their  history  ^was  n^lected.  Groffiinder  and  Pott  were 
the  first  to  correct  this  oversight,  and  we  now  know  with  the  i:rtmost 
certainty  that  the  gipsies  are  Hindoos,  for  their  language  is  based  oa 
^Sanscrit.  It  will  probably  never  be  discovered  'when  they  quitted  their 
na^ve  land,  for  they  possess  no  history  of  theb  own,  not  even  myths  and 
traditions.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  certainly  contain  histoxieiS 
matter,  although  ft  is  rendered  almost  unrecognisable  by  fabulous  ad- 
jniztore,  but  what  they  relate  refers  exclusively  totiie  ehosen  vessels,  afod 
outcasts,  such  as  -the  gipsies  indubitably  were,  are  treated  with  lor^ 
contempt.  Nor  do  we  know  either  how  long  the  gipsies  remained  in 
Persia  and  other  countries  conterminous  with  India,  nor  how  they 
reached  Europe  aflter  peregrinations  which  must  hwe  been  centiniied  for 
centuries.  AH  we  know  is  that  they  suddenly  appeared,  and  •coald  not 
be  expelled  agun  by  persecution  and  ill  treatment  of  every  description. 
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Heir  Richard  Liebich,  a  German  magistrate,  with  thirty  years*  expe- 
rience, has  just  produced  a  work  which  adds  materially  to  our  0oan  ty 
knowledge  of  the  Zigeuner.  All  that  he  tells  as  emanates  from  the  per- 
gonal statements  of  the  gipsies,  but  it  has  been  critically  examined.  From 
this  work  we  purpose  making  a  few  interesting  extracts. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  gipsies  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  The 
bla«k  shining  hair,  the  close  black  beard,  the  olive  tinge  of  the  skin, 
nnder  which  not  the  slightest  ruddiness  is  visible,  the  firmly  oleft  lips,  the 
dazzling  white  teeth,  the  fiery  eyes  overshadowed  by  long  lashes,  betray 
the  foreigner  at  the  first  glanoe.     They  are  generally  of  middle  height, 
their  bodies  slim  «Did  well  devdoped,  and  the  features  are  animated, 
'  expressive,  and  {deastng.    The  women  are  inferior  to  the  men  in  personal 
attributes,  although  there  are  exoeptiooal  beauties  among  them.     Two 
of  the  most  charming  and  nMe  Russian  ladies,  the  Princess  Gagarine 
and  the  Countess  Tolstoi,  are  said  to  be  of  gipsy  birth.     The  ordinary 
gipsy  women  -are  rapidly  developed,  and  fall  off  with  equal  rapidity. 
Owing  to  their  unsettled  tife,  and  the  rough  treatment  to  which  they  are 
exposed  from  their  husbands,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  at  their  be- 
tmming  hideous  Megeems  at  the  age  of  thirty.     The  men  consider  them 
so  unclean  that  they  will  not  eat  any  food  which  a  woman  has  even 
touched  with  her  dress.     Hence,  a  gipsy  will  never  have  an  underground 
oeUar,  for  women  weald  walk  over  it,  and  thus  render  the  articles  stored 
up  in  it  unclean.     Fear  of  defilement  by  foreign  contact  is  also  the 
reason  why  every  gipsy  has  his  own  cooking  implements  <aiid  eating 
vessels.     In  this  he  seems  to  retain  a  Hindoo  habit 

The  gipsy  does  not  i^ppear  to  possess  any  distinct  religious  views.  He 
believes  in  a  great  God  in  heaven,  from  whom  thunder  and  lightning, 
snow  and  rain,  come,  and  who  lights  his  candles  aloft  every  night ;  but 
his  ideas  are  generally  confused  and  misty.  More  sacred  than  God  in 
his  sight  is  the  earth,  which  has  existed  through  itsdf  from  ihe  beginning, 
%nd,  consequently,  was  not  created.  Whether  he  believes  in  a  future 
existence  after  aeath  seems  more  than  doubtful,  although  he  offws 
dbktions  on  the  grave  of  his  co-religionists  by  pouring  on  them  wine, 
beer,  or  brandy.  Externally  he  is  attached  to  the  cross-makers,  by  whom 
he  means  the  Catholics:  he  despises  the  Protestants,  and  calls  them  thick- 
heads. He  has  no  hesitation  to  let  his  children  be  christened  in  the 
firotestant  faitii,  because  he  only  cares  for  the  presents  made  ^n  such 
occasions.  Some  gipsies  have  been  christened  several  times  At  different 
places.  The  gipsy  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  marriage  rite 
mless  he  requires  a  regular  passport  for  his  wife.  His  notion  of  the  God 
of  the  Christians  is  tlMt  there  is  a  .grown<»ttp  God  and  a  youthful  Ged. 
The  great  God  is  dead,  or  has  abdicatad  the  throne,  and  the  little  God 
governs  the  wotM. 

On  their  first  appearance  all  the  gipsies  were  under  one  supreme  head. 
This  king  has  only  been  kept  up  in  England,  and  the  rest  have  chiefs. 
In  Germany  there  are  three  of 'these :  the  first  in  Old  Prussia,  the  second 
in  New  Prussia,  and  tlie  third  in  Hanover.  Thus  the  German  gipsies 
form  three  communities :  the  Old  Prussians,  whose  colours  are  black  and 
white,  and  who  pay  special  vevesenoe  to*ihe  fir-tree;  the  New  Pmssians, 
emouvs  green  and  white,  and  vi^hose  saored  tree  is  the  beeeh ;  and  the 
Hanoverians,  whose  colours  are  black,  blue,  and  gold,  and  who  venerate 
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the  white  thorn.  The  chief's  absolute  authority  and  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  subjects  no  longer  subsist.  He  now  exercises  a  certain 
police  authority,  holds  the  seal,  on  which  a  hedgehog  and  a  leaf  of  the 
holy  tree  are  engraved,  confirms  and  dissolves  marriages,  keeps  the 
register  of  births  and  deaths,  settles  disputes,  and  inflicts  punishmehts, 
consisting  either  of  personal  chastisement  or  expulsion  from  the  com- 
munity. He  also  restores  an  expelled  brother  by  allowing  him  in  a 
solemn  assembly  to  drink  from  his  own  cup. 

The  last  king  of  the  German  gipsies  was  probably  one  Maximilian, 
who  lived  during  or  after  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  He  has  attained  the 
proportions  of  a  myth  among  the  gipsies.  In  a  wood  near  Sellstadt  a 
primeval  beech  is  still  pointed  out  into  which  iron  hasps  with  rings  have 
been  driven.  To  these  rings  Maximilian  fastened  his  horse  when  he  held 
his  court  under  the  beech-tree,  in  a  splendid  costume,  and  with  a  golden- 
sheathed  sword  by  his  siSe.  As  he  punished  the  slightest  offences  with 
death  he  was  always  accompanied  by  a  hangman,  and  execution  followed 
immediately  on  the  sentence.  His  tyranny  at  length  became  insupport- 
able by  the  gipsies,  and  one  of  them — according  to  the  &ble,  his  own 
brother — shot  him  with  a  silver  bullet.  His  silver  drinking-cup  is  said 
to  be  still  preserved  in  the  church  of  Sellstadt. 

At  the  present  time  the  captain  is  chosen  by  the  grown  men  of  the 
tribe,  special  respect  being  paid  to  families  which  have  once  held  the 
rank.  When  the  name  of  the  new  captain  has  been  announced  amid 
«houts  and  the  braying  of  trumpets,  a  pitcher  full  of  wine,  standing  on 
a  garlanded  plate,  is  handed  to  him,  and  his  head  is  covered  with  the 
symbol  of  his  divinity,  a  three-cornered  hat  with  a  silver  fringe.  The 
captain  is  expected  to  empty  the  pitcher  at  a  draught,  and  then  dash  it 
into  sherds:  he  also  swears  perfect  observance  of  the  gipsy  laws,  and 
plants  a  sacred  tree.  A  banquet,  at  which  there  is  any  quantity  of 
drinking,  singing,  dancing,  and  firing,  concludes  the  solemn  affair. 

Each  band  has  a  so-called  gipsy  mother,  always  the  oldest  woman, 
without  whose  sanction  nothing  can  be  done.  In  the  family  the  husband 
holds  unbounded  authority^  and  each  member  hands  over  to  him  all 
moneys  gained.  Marriages  take  place  at  an  early  age,  and  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  captain,  who  pours  a  few  drops  of  wine  from  an  earthen 
pitcher  on  the  couple  kneeling  before  him,  then  empties  the  pitcher  to 
their  health,  and  hurls  it  high  in  the  air.  The  happiness  of  the  couple 
is  estimated  by  the  number  of  sherds  into  which  the  pitcher  is  broken. 

The  gipsies  have  remained  faithful  to  their  nomadic  life  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  it  is  remarkably  difficult  to  settle  them  in  fixed  abodes. 
Their  language,  in  which  there  is  no  word  signifying  dwelling,  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  have  always  been  nomadic.  When  travelling  from  town 
to  town,  the  gipsy,  if  he  has  the  choice,  will  always  sleep  in  the  fields  or 
woods  rather  than  enter  a  house.  He  is  a  sociable  animal,  and  for  that 
reason  they  always  travel  in  bands.  If  you  ever  meet  a  single  gipsy,  he 
is  either  a  spy  or  an  expelled  member.  He  feels  the  most  intense  horror 
of  a  prison,  because  it  chains  him  down  to  one  spot.  In  order  to 
^escape  arrest,  he  makes  the  most  roundabout  marches,  and  carefully 
-avoids  every  spot  where  a  danger  may  threaten  his  liberty.  He  loves 
border  and  dirt  almost  as  much  as  liberty.     Even  the  women  negfcct 
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their  hair,  and  go  about  in  ra^Jg^  and  dirt.  If  a  gipsy  wear  boots,  it  is 
merely  to  make  himself  a  big  man  among  his  fellows.  You  may  fre- 
quently see  his  toes  peering  out  in  front,  and  bright  spurs  on  the  heels. 
Both  sexes,  as  a  rule,  are  passionately  fond  of  finery.  The  woman  like 
gay-coloured  clothes,  and  a  bright  striped  handkerchief  is  never  absent 
from  her  head.  The  man  prefers  a  brown  or  grey  hat  with  some  sort 
of  feather,  a  coat  with  g^een  collar,  and  facings  of  the  same  colour,  and 
long  boots  coming  up  over  the  trousers.  The  green  collar  shows  that  he 
is  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  but  his  dress  may  have  as  many  holes 
and  rents  as  he  likes. 

If  the  g^psy  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  food,  he  eats  very  fat  meat. 
Dainties  for  him  are  hedgehogs,  squirrels,  foxes,  chickens,  goslings,  and 
ducklings.  He  always  has  fish-hooks  and  line  about  him  to  capture 
poultiy,  and  now  and  then  he  throws  it  out  to  lii^en  hung  up  to  dry.  The 
hedgehog  is  captured  with  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  abundantly  filled 
with  garlic  or  onions,  and  roasted  on  a  spit  over  a  bright  fire,  or  else  boiled 
'with  vinegar  and  onions.  The  fox,  on  the  other  hand,  must  lie  for 
several  days  in  running  water  before  it  can  be  b&ked  in  a  hole  heated 
with  hot  ashes  and  covered  with  leaves  and  earth.  Dandelion  is  employed 
as  salad,  and  prepared  with  vinegar,  milk,  and  coarsely-shredded  onions. 
Spirits  are  indispensable  with  gipsies  of  every  age  and  both-  sexes,  and 
even  children  are  habituated  to  them  at  the  earliest  age.  The  most  im- 
moderate daily  consumption  of  spirits  does  not  appear  to  do  the  gipsy 
any  harm,  and  merely  intoxicates  him  temporarily.  He  smokes,  snuffs, 
chews,  and  eats  tobacco.  A  gipsy  will  eat  with  great  pleasure  the  entire 
contents  of  a  snuff-box  as  well  as  a  goat  can.  These  people  have  but 
few  illnesses,  as  they  are  hardened  from  their  earliest  youth  by  wind 
and  storm,  frost  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst.  They  regularly  die  a 
natural  death  of  gradual  decay,  unless  they  lose  their  life  through  some 
accident. 

In  all  European  countries  the  gipsy  displays  the  same  moral  character, 
the  same  habits,  and  the  same  vices.  Although  absent  and  inattentive, 
the  gipsy  is  clever  and  cunning,  endowed  with  rare  powers  of  observation 
and  good  sense,  if  he  have  no  school  training.  He  is  a  spy  by  birth,  and 
has  frequently  been  employed  for  that  purpose.  Although  swayed  by 
fear  and  cowardice,  he  easily  becomes  impudent  and  coarse ;  but  then 
-directly  afterwards  courteous,  obliging,  and  even  cringing.  He  is  natu- 
rally very  covetous,  extravagant,  and  luxurious,  but  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  the  greatest  privations  when  circumstances  demand  it.  He  is 
so  kind  to  his  children  as  to  display  weakness.  He  is  ignorant,  of  any 
sense  of  honour.  Hatred  of  work  and  laziness,  frivolity  and  mendacily 
are,  with  cruelty  to  animals,  his  usual  faults ;  gratitude  and  devotion  to 
benefactors  his  most  striking  virtues. 

The  gipsies  have  various  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  first  of 
these  is  music,  for  which  they  possess  an  extraordinary  talent.  They  are 
trained  to  it  from  their  youth  up,  play  the  fiddle  in  a  masterly  way,  and 
even  contrive  to  draw  admirable  sounds  from  the  Jew's-harp.  Their  own 
music  is  melodious,  fiery,  wild,  stormy,  and  then  again  tender,  soft,  and 
melancholy.  As  black  and  lock  smiths  they  enjoy  a  well-founded  reputa- 
tion ;  they  are  clever  in  every  sort  of  wire-work,  and  carve  wood  ex- 
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celleatly.  If  they  learn  a  trade,  they  only  psactise  it  onder  compHfeJon, 
and  as  a  parergou.  They  oarefully  avoid  any  task  whidi  demaods  extra 
exertion.  Owing  to  their  agilky  aad  lightness  they  make  exeeUeot 
light-rope  dancers.  They  are  rarely  seen  on  the  stage,  but  mam^ 
puppet-shows  very  cleverly. 

When  they  first  appeued  in  Grennany,  theft  and  robbeiyy  ararder  and 
arson,  followed  doseiy  in  their  traok.  The  tenor  which  they  spread 
around  was  the  greater,  because  the  pe<^le  regarded  these  foreign-loaking 
savage  fellows  with  superstitious  fear.  Their  unusual  seadinessin  learn- 
ing foreign  languages,  their  pretended  medical  knowledge,  their  eoojuri^g 
trioks  and  prophecies,  caused  them  to  be  taken  for  sorcerers  and  witehes. 
How  greatly  they  were  feared  at  times  is  proved  by  the  ^veute  that 
occurred  in  the  Saxon  village  of  Lugan,  in  1714  and  1715.  for  nearly 
eighteen  months  a  tribe  of  gipsies  levied  black  mail  on  the  hrvMra^  and 
when  (hey  were  unable  to  give  more,  fired  tlieir  houses.  The  gipaies  at 
last  became  so  daring  that  they  broke  into  iarm-houses  in  broad  day£ght, 
plundered  provisions,  and  extorted  money.  A  schoolmaster  was  their 
secretary,  a  gamekeeper  their  receiver.  At  length  a  bevy  of  all  the 
fenaens  in  the  vkinity  was  raised,  and  the  gamekeeper's  house,  in  which 
they  sought  sheltsr,  was  carried  by  storm.  There  were  persous  killed  on 
both  sides;  but  few  prisonen  were  made,  as  the  gipsies  .cut  thur  way 
through.     Lugan,  at  any  rate,  was  fireed  from  their; presence. 

The  modern  gipsies  refrain  from  aerious  crimes.  In  neighbourkoods 
where  superstition  stiU  prevails  they  commit  many  acts  of  .swiadHiig  as 
interpreters  of  dreams,  prophets,  aad  treasure-finders.  They  also  sell 
secret  recipes  against  cattle  diseases,  bad  harvests,  and  fires.  Their 
robberies  are  generally  restricted  to  trifles— edibles,  articles  of  clothes,  and 
other  necessaries.  The  reports  that  they  used  formerly  to  steal  ohildien 
are  probably  mythioai.  They  have  always  been  copiously  provided  with 
children  of  their  own,  and  the  latter  can  be  far  more  easily  tiaioed  to 
gipsy  tricks  .than  Christian  children.  Our  author  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  swindling  acts  of  the  German  gipsies,  but  they  in  no  way  differ  firon 
what  we  read  periodically  in  our  country  papers. 

Their  swindling  and  thefts  render  tne  gipsies  greatly  disUked  guests. 
As  they  can  be  ^easily  driven  away  by  severity,  they  geaesally  proceed  to 
countries  where  the  potiee  and  the  administration  of  jusdee  are  in  a  leaky 
condition.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Hungary  and  the  Dannbian 
Principalities.  In  the  whole  kingdom  of  Austria  their  numbers  weie 
estimated  at  146,000,  and  in  European  Turkey  120,000.  In  the  Prin- 
cipalities they  were  serfs  up  to  1855,  and  sold,  the  price  of  &  ^psy 
varying  between  ten  and  twelve  ducats.  The  attempts  at. settling  them 
have  proved  et^al  failuKes  these. 
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Ibeheus,  Bishop  of  Lyx)ns  in  a.d.  179,  said  that  there  were  four 
Goepels  beoanae  iJiere  are  fonr  quarters  of  the  globe  asnd  four  cardinal 
winds ;  but,  aooording  to  St  Jerome,  four  Goapels  had  been  predicted  bj 
iBi^iiel,  when  he  described  -the  four  beasts  in  front  of  the  altar  of  the 
Eternal,  also  alluded  to  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  That  the  four 
Gospels  should  not  agree  with  one  another,  is  a  matter  which  has  never 
been  the  subject  of  any  formal  decision  on  the  part  of  tbe  Church. 
Numbers  both  of  oharchmen  and  laymen  have  .laboiured  at  their  co-ordi- 
nation, but  with  results  that  are  as  opposed  as  the  two  poles.  Tatian,  a 
disciple  of  Justin,  and  a  contemporary  of  Ireneus,  and  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  were  among  the  first  to  attempt  to  establish  a  union  between 
the  four  Gospels.  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  did  the  same  thmg,  taking 
the  Grospel  according  to  Matthew  as  the  basis  of  his  labour.  Jules  the 
Afinean  made  an  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  discrepant  genealogies  of 
Jesus  left  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  £usebius  undertook  the  more  difficult 
task  of  reeoncifing  John  with  the  other  three  evangelists.  The  treatise 
**  De  Oonsensd  Evangelistarum  "  of  St.  Augnstin  constituted,  howevier^ 
the  type  and  starting^int  oi  all  subsequent  works  upon  the  subject.  A 
Ikt  of  the  i^iief  of  these  'Wtll  be  found  in  Tischendorf  's  "  Synopsis  £van- 
geliea,"  and  in  Ehrard's  '<  Wiasensehaftliche  Krttik  der  Evangelisehen 
Geschichte."  The  result  of  these  labours  have  been  the  formation,  as 
it  were^  of  two  csunps,  one  of  which  strives  to  prove  ihe  evaDgelical  con- 
cordanee  of  the  Gospels,  while  the  other  avers  the  existence  of  discre- 
pancies impossible  to  reooaeile,  and  therefore  denies  to  these  texts  the  eha- 
laeter  of  that  absolute  and  incontestable  truth  ^hieh  the  Church  attributes 
to  them.  These  extremes  are  met  with  in  two  worics  of  our  own 
times,  the  ^  Concordance,  or  Evangelical  Synopsis,"  of  Tisohendorf,  and 
the  ^^  Life  of  Jesus,  or  Table  of  Evangelical  Contradictions,"  of  Strauss. 

The  French  appear  to  have  caught  up  the  spirit  of  the  Germans  on 
these  critical  questions,  and  books  are  now  appearing  in  France  which 
manifest  in  a  lugh  degree  the  perseverance  of  research  for  \«hieh  German 
scholars  are  dutinguished.  M.  d^Eichthars  critical  and  comparative 
Bzamination  of  the  three  *&rst  Gospds  is  the  resnlt  of  ten  years'  study, 
and  in  no  previous  -work  have  the  harmonies  and  discrepancies  of  the 
Gospels  been^brought  out  with  more  instructive  minuteness  of  analysis, 
or  witii  greater  breadth  of  -view.  The  result  has  been,  as  with  M. 
B«n>ni,  to  create  a  sense  of  the  irreconcilable  character  of  many  state- 
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ments,  as  well  as  to  create  doubts,  not  as  to  the  dinne  mission,  but  as  to 
the  divine  nature  of  Our  Saviour.  Such  doubts  are,  however,  mainly 
created  by  presuming  that  obvious  discrepancies  are  interpolations. 
Mark,  for  example,  is  silent  with  regard  to  the  annunciation.  John  sees 
in  Jesus  the  logos,  or  '<  word"  in  the  flesh  ;  hence,  M.  d'Eichthal  places 
the  whole  of  Matthew  from  xviii.  to  xxv.  1,  in  what  he  caUs  his  ^'  an- 
nexes," or  record  of  interpolations.  But  it  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  this  manner  of  disposing  of  difficulties  is  not  altogether  satis&ctory. 
If  the  parts  which  the  evangelists  themselves  unquestionably  wrote  are 
to  be  separated  from  the  later  editions,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
were  incorporated  with  their  authentic  pieces,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
some  light  to  be  thrown  upon  the  epochs  and  objects  of  these  interpola- 
tions. We  want  more  especially  a  critical  comparison  of  the  original, 
or  Aramean  Matthew,  with  the  Greek  version.  In  these  respects  M. 
d'Eichthal  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  the  Gospels  any  more  than  Baur 
or  Hilgenfeld. 

But  still  a  great  deal  has  been  done  both  by  D'Eichthal  and  Renan 
{the  latter  of  whom  occupies  himselF,  however,  more  with  deducdons  to 
be  drawn  than  with  actual  synoptic  comparisons)  in  the  investigation 
and  comparison  of  the  four  records  in  idl  their  peculiarities,  and  M. 
d'Eichthal's  work  must,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  delicate  inquiry  is 
conducted,  be  hereafter  indispensable  to  the  critical  student  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  to  every  reflecting,  philosophically-minded  reader 
who  wishes  to  get  beyond  the  few  traditional  ideas  respecting  the  sacred 
evangelists  that  have  so  long  satisfled  the  majority  of  Christians.  Ac- 
cording to  D'Eichthal,  the  principle  of  evangelical  infallibility  which  the 
orthodox  have  attempted  to  force  upon  their  adversaries  is  daily  receiving 
a  more  striking  confutation.  The  Church,  confiding  in  its  own  infal- 
libility, views  such  defeats  as  passing  trials,  and  comforts  itself  over  the 
mishaps  of  the  day  by  hopes  of  future  triumph.  But  such  indif- 
ference, he  adds,  cannot  avail  those  who  see  in  the  Crospel  a  work,  sub- 
jected as  such,  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  human  things,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  source  of  the  most  abundant  life  that  has  been  given  to 
humanity.  Convinced  that  the  Gospel,  after  having  led  society  from  the 
civilisation  of  olden  times  upwards  to  its  present  social  condition,  must 
also  pave  the  way  to  the  new  destinies  prepared  for  the  future,  they 
grieve,  as  St.  Augustin  himself  did  in  olden  times,  at  the  imperfections 
which  affect  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Writ,  yet  instead  of  entering  the 
field  manfully  against  the  heterodox  critics,  and  expounding  the  Gospd 
on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  concordance,  or  co-ordination  of  all  its  parts, 
they  do  their  utmost  to  turn  people  horn  all  such  investigations,  and 
seeking  therein  the  true  light  and  force  that  are  to  be  derived  from  such 
inquiries. 

The  discussions  now  in  prog^ress  in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
all  tending  to  one  result — the  establishment  of  di  Querent  epochs  to  those 
generally  admitted  for  the  first  appearance  of  certain  portions  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  establishment  of  processes  of  re- 
daction through  which  not  only  the  older  books,  but  also  the  Gospel  re- 
cords early  passed,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter  a  consequent  development 
of  ideas  among  the  Aposties  and  early  Christians — would  be  of  compara- 
tively little  value,  were  it  not  for  the  remarkable  unanimity  that  exists  in 
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* 
regard  to  the  few  points  established  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  carry 

on  such  learned  and  delicate  investigations.  It  is  this  alone  that  is 
gradually  imparting  to  these  discussions  a  real  yalue;  and  while  we 
entertain  no  leeling  in  common  with  a  Bishop  Colenso  when  he  pretends 
to  criticise  the  will  and  intentions  of  the  Almighty,  as  propounded  in  the 
inspired  wri^ing^,  reducing  them  thereby  to  the  level  of  any  other  histo- 
rical records ;  and  while  we  approach  with  the  utmost  reluctance  such 
portions  of  the  labours  of  a  D'£ichthal  or  a  Renan  as  tend  to  separate 
the  man  Jesus  (if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  as  Josephus  said) 
from  the  Messian,  we  can  still  calmly  and  philosophically  consider  the 
manifold  evidences  of  an  incorrect  succession  of  the  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Macedonian  origin  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  or  the  comparative 
validity  of  the  different  Gospels.  Such  inquiries  need  in  no  way  affect 
&dth  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  books  in  question.  Nor  do  they,  in  a 
mind  properly  disposed,  in  the  remotest  degree  affect  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  sfldvation  of  men  through  our  Lord  and  Redeemer.  Both  are 
alike  far  too  weighty  and  important  creeds  to  be  disturbed  by  any  extent 
of  investigation  regarding  what  can  be  ascertained  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  of  the  authenticity  or  originality  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face. 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

Premi^ng  this,  we  conceive  it  due  to  our  readers  to  place  before  them — 
as  far  as  can  be  safely  done — the  progress  of  a  portion  of  these  investiga- 
tions, more  especially  as  eliminated  by  the  learned  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  College  of  France,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  simple-minded  of 
men,  and  one  of  the  most  profoundly  versed  >  scholars  in  the  Semitic 
languages  of  the  day.  ISTot  to  be  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  in 
such  investigations  as  do  not  involve  that  mystery  which  it  is  not  given 
to  man — whatever  may  be  his  amount  of  learning  or  intelligence-— to  un- 
ravel, is  to  live  outside  the  world,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  those  changes  of 
opinion  which  are  g^dually  going  on  around  us,  and  which  may  one  day 
have  considerable  influence  in  modifying  the  great  body  of  accepted 
dogmas,  and  what  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  reliable,  historical,  as 
well  as  inspired  evidence. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  embraces,  according  to  M. 
Renan,  four  distinct  epochs :  the  first  is  filled  up  entirely  with  the  sublime 
person  of  the  founder  of  that  religion ;  the  second,  indth  that  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  disciples ;  the  third  embraces  the  state  of  Christianity 
nnder  the  Antonines ;  and  the  fourth,  the  decisive  progress  of  Christianity 
under  the  Syrian  emperors.  M.  Renan's  work  limits  itself  at  present 
to  the  first  of  these  epochs.  He  has  purposely  discarded  long,  critical 
dissertations ;  but  he  has  left  all  statements  made  (and  which  he  admits 
ought  to  have  been  much  more  largely  developed  for  persons  uninitiated  in 
these  kinds  of  studies)  to  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  original,  which 
is,  in  all  cases,  careiiilly  quoted.  In  what  regards  ancient  testimony,  the 
author  also  believes  he  has  neglected  none  that  were  available.  The  New 
Testament,  the  compositions  designated  as  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  works  of  Philo,  those  of  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud,  constitute 
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the  chief  of  ttioM  somrcfs.  The  Apocrypha,  e^cialljr  the  Jewssk  porfcm 
of  the  SibjlKn  venes  and  the  book  of  Enoch,  added  12>  the  book  of  Daniel, 
are  of  the  utmost  impot tsace  in  dev^piD^  llie  Messnine  theorie%  and 
die  eoosprehennon  of  JesBsV  ooneepticme  upon  die  kingdom  of  God. 
The  book  c^  Enoch  giyee  the  key  to  die  expresaioa  ^sobi  of  raaBy"  and  of 
the  ideae  that  were  connected  with  it;^  The  age  of  tktse  different  bookt 
ii^  thanks  to  the  kbonra  of  Alexander,  Gevald,  D^Dnnm,.  Reoaa,  and 
othersy  now  establi^ed  beyond  doubt.  All  are  agreed  in  placing  ifae  coi»- 
position  of  the  more  important  between  tiie  seemdaiid  first  centnry  bx. 
The  age  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is"  even  stiU  nnae  defimt^y  estabHsbnd. 
The  two  languages  in  wfaicli  it  is  writleD,  tibe  use  of  Gseclc  wovds^  the 
notice  of  events  oeeurria^  in  the  time  of  Antibckes  Ep^hsMS,  and  other 
data,  prove  it  to  hare  been  die  result  of  tlw  rdigiou  excitement prodneed 
among  the  Jews  by  the  persecution  of  Andoclms.  Many  valiiid>le  fiwts 
are  to  be  obtained  from  die  Talmud.  The  CksbtiaiE  theology  cannot  be 
p^eetly  understood  without  studying  tk»t  of  the  Jewck  Lighifoo^ 
Seboettgen,  BuiEtorf,  Otho,  and  odteis,  hsEve  folloiwed  out  tias  line  of  in- 
vestigation with  marked  success. 

With  respect  to  the  6t)spels  diemselves,  M*  Renm  holds  that,  ^  ae* 
cording  to  Matthew,"  "accordiDg  to  Mark,**  do  not  necessanly  imply 
that  these  books  were  written  entirely  by  Mattfiew  or  Mark.  The 
Gospel  of  St  Luke  he  believes  to  have  been  written  entirely  by  one 
hand,  the  same  that  indited  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  &  companion  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  man  of  the  second  apostolic  generation.  The  twenty-first 
chapter  was  written  a&er  the  siege  of  JerosaleBL.  In  relerenee  to  Sft. 
Matthew  and.  St.  Mask,  the  statement  of  Fapias^  Bishop  of  Hieanapeiis^ 
and  quoted  by  Ensebius^  to  the  effect  thai  the  book,  of'  Mask^^an.  inter** 
preter  of  the  Apostle  Pe^er,  was  brie^  ineomplete^  and  not  aaeranged  i& 
chronological  order,  and  that  it  contained  namudves  and  disoourses  comp 
posed  aeeording  to-  the  teaching  and  memoEy  of  St.  Peter,  and  that 
Matthew  was  a^colleedon  of  sentences  wviftten  in  Hebrefr,  thast^evesy  one 
translates  as  he  can,  is  adopted  as  fonttal  and  efaasactsffistLe..  The  two 
have  since  been  edited  upon  the  same*  prototype^  fos  it  is-irapsabable  dnt 
the  texts,  as  we  now  possess  them,  can  be:  thesanae ae  these  deseribed.fay 
PapiaSi,  The  anecdotes  of  Mark  weire  embodied  into  Mhttsfaew^.  and  the 
discourses  of  Matthew  went  to  fill  up  Mark.  There-  wane  other  conteoa- 
poraneous  records  of  a  similar  character  representing  die'  traditiens  of 
eye-witnesses;  but  they  were,  so  ll^is  r^B^ittded  that  miiny,  like  dw  ^shop 
of  Hierapolis^  prefmed  in  their  time  eiffli  traditzaB&  Juada,  who  often 
xefera  to  the  ^^  MemoisS'  of  the  Aposdes/'  had  a  qaite:  dtififarent  test  midee 
Ym  eyes  to  what  has  grown.  up«  finmi  the  addidens,  aDnotatisiKfy  and.  eoas- 
binations  of  early^  times..  The  texts  beadn^^  the  namasr  o£  the  Apestleii 
did  not  attain  decisive  authority*  and  become  lavs  iaSlk  oral  traditions  hsgasi 
to  £Eiil  in  the  second  hal£  of  tns  second  century;.  The  last  edsdon  ef.  St. 
Matthew  appears  ta  have  emsDated  fi»m  the  Haurasi^  or  Batane» — that 
zoeky  and  sterile  region  of  the  soiith-easty  to-  which  many  Chzistiana  ficd 
from  the  persecudonsi  of  the  Romans^  and  whene^  aossadihg:  te  Jidius 
Afncanos,  as  quoted  by  EusebinB,  relatives.  a£  Jena:  s^  dnelt.  in  the 
seeond  century.* 


i  have  lately  had  occasion  to  draw  attention:  to  this  very  remarkable 
,  in  reviewing  the  important  works  (important  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view)  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  and  of  M.  Guillaume  B^j. 


♦  We 
country. 
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The  Bishop  c£  HierapoliB  make*  no  nentioB  of  a  lif(»  of  Jmos  by  J<^. 
M*  Renan  d^bts  if  such  »  wxirir^  ia  wfakA  we  find  afastnict  leftsons  of 
xnetaphyttcs,  of  wiiieh  nothing  analogoa»  ia  to  be  met  with  in  the  Talniiidy 
could  have  emanated  from  a  fisherman  of  Galilee.  He  thinks  that  thiv 
book  emanated  at  the  end  of  ikm-  %ni  omtufy  in  pact  from  that  great 
8<dK)ol  ol  Asia  Minor  whkhspfaB^  fffom  &e  teachniga  of  John.  There 
is  BO  doubt,  howeTer,  that  a  fourth  Oespd  existed  about  the  year  150. 
T^cte  exist  by  Justin,  by  AtbenagoraSy  by  Tatian,  by  Theophilos  of 
Antioeh,  by  Ireneas..  Between  the  latter  and  the  apostle  there  was  only 
Polycarp*  The  first  epistle  attributed  ta  St;  John  is  by  the  author  of  the 
fourth  GospeL  The  author,  tfavoughout,  writes  as.  an '  eye-witness*— aff 
the  apostie  Jobs — as*  thefaronrite  of  Jesus/ the  zsral  of  Peter  and  of 
Jfida%  and  ^le  depositary  of  the  reosiBisaences  of  himself  and  of  Ins 
brother  James.  Yet  does  be  rriate.  matters  daJfereDtly  to  his  prede- 
cessov8»  If  Our  S&vieur  spoke  a»  Matthew  pkiceS'  on  record,  he  could 
no4;  have  spoken  as  he  is  represented:  to  have  dwae  by  John.  There  is^ 
in  the  whole  book,  the  manifestatioii  of  a  desire  to  maintain  a  thesis  and 
to  convkioe  adversaries.  Jesus  did  net  lay  the  foundations  of  his  divine 
work  by  pedantie,  pretentious,,  or  dogmarlie  disoe«*sesy  that  appeal  in- 
efiPectnally  te  the  moral  sense.  The  discourses  of  the  fourth  Gospel  are 
not  always  historical  pieces,  so  much  as  they  are  compositions  intended 
to*  dbthe  eertain  doetrines,  dear  to  thet  editor,  widi  the  authority  of  Jesus, 
and  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  intelleotual  eoDdition  of  Asia 
Minor  at  the  time  wh^  they  were  written;.  John  sppears  to  have  been 
deeply  imbued  with  the  prevalent  philosopfty  of  the  day,  but  the  whole 
book  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  read  aoeosdin^  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  In  a 
biograplueal  point  of  view,  it  is  the  best- life  of  Jesus;  in  the  discourses 
imputed  to  d»  Messiah,  it  ia  the  mere  expnession  of  the  school  of 
Ephesns.  It  also  abounds  in  aftev-thoogfats,  interpohntions^  and  addi«> 
tiens,  as  i»  the  instance  of  the  whole*  of  the  twei]it]p>nrst  chapter. 

M.  Benan  admits  the>  four  evung^cai  canena  as  authentic ;  they  all 
date  from  the  first  century,  they>  aH  belong  nsere'or  less  to  the  aixthors  to 
whom  they  are  credited^  but  their  historuud  vakiey  he  argues,  differs 
much.  Matthew  is  entitliad  to*  every  eenfilieaee  for  his  ^logisy"  or  dis- 
courses, but  not  for  his  nanstivew  The  Grospel  aecoidmg'  to  St.  Mark  is 
mora-  preebe^  less  loaded  with  faUes.  It  is  at  once  the  most  ancient^ 
most  orig»inalv  and  the  least  iotevpolated  Gospel.  The  book  of  Luke  is  of 
lesa  vahis.  Writnog  at  a  later  period,  the  author  is.  iacovreot  widi  regaird 
to  places;  he  has  even>  an  erfoneous notion  wi&  regard  to  the  Temple ; 
the  materiak  axe  woaked  up,  the  marvetious  exaggerated,  chronology 
abused,  and  the*  aatfior  was  not  even  asquainbcd  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage* He  makes  one  out  of  two  parables,  or  two  out  of  one.  But, 
with  all  this,  he-  is  also  a  divine  and  perfect  actisty  master  of  all  the 
legends  current  concerning  Our  Saviour  at  his  own  remote  epoch,  and 
eminently  gifted  for  relating  them  to  the  greatest  advantage  as  a  perfect 
whole. 

The  apocryphal  Gospels  are*  treated  of  as  puenle  amplifications)  but  an 
exeeptien  is  miade  in  the  instance*  of  fragmeatsthat  remain  of  the  Gospels 
according  to  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptiana;  the  Gospels  of  Justin,  Marcion 
— the  ^^horetio,"  as  Stephanus  ealUi  hmi— and  of  Tatian.  The  two 
former  are  all  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  they  were  written  in 
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Aramean,  and  that  they  were  the  Gospels  of  the  Ehionim,  or  of  the 
Christian  congregations  of  Batanea^  who  preserved  the  use  of  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  language,  and  among  whom  dwelt  the  family  of  Jesus  him- 
self. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Gospels  which  M.  Renan  treats  as 
"  legendary  hiographies/'  the  author  turns  to  modem  sources  worthy  olt 
heing  consulted  hy  their  critical  acumen.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
almost  all  emanate  from  Protestants.  They  comprise  the  Critical  Studies 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  by  M.  Albert  Reville,  Pastor  of  the 
Wallon  Church  of  Botterdam  ;  the  History  of  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  by  M.  Reuss,  of  the  Protestant  Seminary  of  Strasburg ; 
the  Religious  Doctrines  of  the  Jews  in  the  two  Centuries  that  preceded 
the  Christian  Era,  by  M.  Nicolas,  of  the  Protestant  Faculty  of  Mon- 
tauban  ;  and  Strauss*s  Life  of  Jesus.  With  regard  to  the  latter  niuch- 
abused  critic,  M.  Renan  says  that,  albeit  he  was  mistaken  in  his  theory 
of  the  relation  of  the  Gospels,  the  great  results  obtained  upon  that  point 
having  only  been  acquired  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
work)  and  that  he  favours  theological  questions  to  the  exclusion  of  such 
as  are  historical,  sdll  the  critical  detail  of  the  evangelical  texts  has  been 
performed  by  that  learned  writer  in  a  manner  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired. 

Such,  then,  are  the  materials  upon  which  M.  Renan  proceeds,  and 
such  the  principles  by  which  he  is  inspired  when  he  approaches  so  solemn 
a  task  as  that  of  writing  a  life  of  the  Divine  Jesus.  There  is  but  one 
apology  for  so  bold  a  proceeding.  We  will  give  it  in  the  author's  own 
words  : 

'*  If  the  love  of  a  subject  can  be  of  any  use  in  facilitating  its  compre- 
hension, it  will,  I  hope,  be  admitted  that  such  condition  has  not  been 
wanting.  To  write,  the  history  of  a  religion,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  have  believed  in  it  (without  that  one  cannot  understand  by  what 
it  has  charmed  and  satisfied  the  human  conscience);  secondly,  not  to 
believe  in  it  in  an  absolute  manner,  for  absolute  faith  is  incompatible 
with  sincere  history.  But  love  marches  onwards  without  faith.  In  not 
attaching  oneself  to  any  of  the  forms  that  captivate  the  worship  of  men, 
one  does  renounce  the  power  of  appreciating  all  that  they  comprise  that 
is  good  and  beautiful.  No  passing  apparition  exhausts  the  divinity  ;  God 
had  revealed  himself  before  Jesus,  Gt)d  will  reveal  himself  after  him. 
Profoundly  unequal,  and  so  much  the  more  divine  as  they  are  more  spon- 
taneous, the  manifestations  of  God  secreted  in  the  bottom  of  human  con- 
science are  all  of  the  same  order.  Jesus  cannot,  therefore,  belong  solely 
to  those  who  call  themselves  his  disciples.  He  is  the  common  honour  of 
all  those  who  have  a  human  heart.  His  glory  does  not  consist  in  being 
placed  without  the  confines  of  history ;  a  more  real  worship  is  paid  to 
him,  by  showing  that  the  whole  of  history  is  incomprehensible  without 
him." 

We  admit  that  it  is  not  doing  justice  to  the  author,  but  it  is  utterly  out 
of  our  power  to  give  in  a  notice  like  this  the  testimonies  upon  which 
Renan  relies  for  his  statements.  The  indication  we  have  given  of  the 
sources  whence  he  has  drawn  his  critical  disquisitions  must  in  most  instances 
suffice  the  reader,  but  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  they  are  mainly  through- 
out taken  from  the  Gospel  itself.     Thus  he  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  born 
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at  Nazareth,  and  tbat  it  is  only  by  forcing  the  legend  that  Bethlehem  was 
consecrated  as  his  birthplace.  The  latter  assumption  was  adduced  in  con- 
nexion with  his  place  as  a  Messiah.  He  was  all  his  life  called  the 
Nazarene — the  name  by  which  Christians  are  still  known  among  the 
Muhammadans.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  It  was  pro- 
bably some  years  before  the  year  one  of  the  era  dated  from  the  day  of  his 
supposed  birth.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  another  form  of  Joshua,  and  it  was 
at  the  time  a  very  common  name.  Mysterious  allusions  in  the  name  were 
only  sought  for  at  an  after  period.  Galilee,  ^'  the  region  of  the  Gentiles,'' 
was  at  that  epoch  peopled  by  divers  nations — Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs, 
and  even  Greeks — and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  blood  flowed  in  his  veins. 
He  issued  from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  His  father,  Joseph,  and  his 
mother,  Mary,  belonged  to  an  humble  condition,  artisans  living  by  their 
toil,  and  the  aspect  of  the  town  of  Nazareth  differed  probably  little  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  from  what  it  is  in  the  present  day.  Joseph's  house  may  be 
supposed  to  resemble  in  every  respect  one  of  the  many  humble  cottages 
which  go  to  form  up  the  town  in  our  own  times.  The  family  was 
numerous.  Jesus  had  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  eldest.  They  all  remained  in  obscurity.  The  four  persons  who 
^ave  themselves  out  as  his  brethren,  and  among  whom  James  achieved 
such  great  distinction,  were  his  first  cousins.  They  were  the  children  of 
another  Mary,  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  married  one  Alpheus, 
or  Cleophas.  His  own  brothers  were  opposed  to  him,  and  only  came  into 
notice  after  his  death.  His  sisters  married  at  Nazareth,  and  he  passed 
the  early  years  of  his  youth  there.  Nazareth  is  one  of  the  most  favoured 
fipots  in  Palestine,  yet  its  population  did  not  probably  exceed  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  what  it  is  now — about  three  thousand  souls.  The  women  were 
renowned  for  their  beauty,  and  this,  in  the  sixth  century,  was  attributed  to 
the  favour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  view  from  the  hill  above  is  compre- 
hensive and  magnificent,  albeit  desolate.  This  was  for  a  long  period  of 
time  the  spot  most  favoured  by  Our  Saviour,  and  *^  if  ever,"  says  M. 
Renan,  "  the  world  still  Christian,  but  confirmed  in  more  correct  ideas  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  origin  of  things,  shall  take  upon  itself  to  replace 
the  apocryphal  and  ignoble  sanctuaries  elected  by  piety  in  gross  and 
ignorant  times  by  authentic  Holy  Places,  it  will  be  on  that  height  of 
Nazareth  that  it  will  erect  its  temple.  It  is  there,  at  the  very  point  of 
the  appearance  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  centre  oF  action  of  its  founder, 
that  the  great  Church  in  which  all  Christians  can  pray  should  be 
raised." 

Amid  scenes  of  such  beauty  and  grandeur  Jesus  received  his  edu* 
cation.  He  learnt  to  read  and  write  no  doubt  after  the  Oriental 
fashion,  which  consists  in  putting  a  book  into  a  child's  hands,  which  he 
intones  with  the  other  pupils  till  he  knows  it  off  by  heart.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  thoroughly  understood  the  Hebrew  writings  in  their  original  lan- 
guage. His  biographers  make  him  quote  them  after  Aramean  transla- 
tions. It  is  also  doubtful  if  he  ever  attended  a  school  of  scribes,  or  soferim. 
Nor  is  it  ceftain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  The 
proper  idiom  of  Jesus  was  the  Syriac  dialect,  ^mixed  with  Hebrew  as  was 
then  spoken  in  Palestine.  Still  less  was  he  versed  in  Greek  dialectics. 
The  doctors  of  Palestine  enveloped  in  the  same  malediction  ^'  he  who 
bred  pigs  and  he  who  taught  his  son  Greek  science."     The  ban  was, 
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hcmever,  iDeffectual,  for  wxay  Jc^ws,  notoriously  Nicolfis  of  DamasccH, 
were  labouring  at  that  very  epoch  to  amalgamate  Hellenism  and  Judaism. 
Josephns  presents  an  example  of  a  Jew  completely  Helienised.  But  tliese 
were  ex«eptioDttl  ea^es,  and  no  mention  Is  made  m  the  Tahntid  of  the 
fiehismatic  school  of  Egypt.  Jesus,  at  all  stents,  Icnew  nodiing-  except 
what  was  Jndaic.  The  fre^pient  resemblances  that  are  found  between 
him  atid  ^Philo,  die  beautiful  maxims  of  the  lote  df  God,  of  oharity,  df  le- 
•p«)se  in  God,  which  constitute  a  kind  cff  echo  cf  the  writings  of  the 
Alexttudrian  philosopher  in  the  Gospels,  spmng  from  the  conim(Hi 
tendencies,  inspired  by  the  wants  of  the  time,  fiappily  also  for  him,  he 
was  equally  ignorant  of  that  strange  scholastic  which  was  taught  at 
Jerusalem,  and  which  was  soon  to  constitute  '^e  Talmud.  If  a  few 
•Pharisees  had  introduced  it  into  Galilee,  it  was  unknown  to  him.  fiis 
ediication  was  almost  strictly  limited  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  aphorisms  of  Hillel,  who  Renan  declaTcs  ^  hate  been  the  real  master 
of  Jesus  (if  it  is  permitted  to  speak  of  a  master  in  the  presence  of  waAk 
high  originality),  and  to  oral  traditions. 

Jesus  had  no  knowledge  of  the  general  condition  of  the  world;  that  is 
manifest  in  erery  feature  of  his  most  authentic  discourses.  The  pompous 
and  insipid  cities  of  Herod — Tiberias,  Cesarea,  Dio  Cesarea,  and  Sebaste 
which  M.  Renan  compares  to  the  *'  architecture  d'ostentation"  of  his  own 
-^metropolis,  is'what  he  designates  as  *'  the  kingdoms'of  the  world  and  aH 
their  glory."  But  his  love  remained  with  the  Galilean  tillages,  a  pic- 
turesque aggregation  of  huts,  grottos,  wells,  fig  and  olive-trees.  He  ever 
remained  true  to  nature.  The  abodes  of  kings  appeared  to  him  simply 
as  places  -where  men  were  clothed  in  soft  raiment.  Above  all  was  he  nn- 
ttcquainted  with  that  GTeek-sehool  founded  a  century  before  by  LucretiuSt 
and  which  established  the  infiexibility  of  the  iaws  of  nature.  Ele  beliered 
in  the  supernatural.  He  believed  in  the  devil,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  e^l  genius,  and  he  viewed  all  nervous  diseases  tis  deuioniacal 
influences.  "  A  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  all  knowledge  of  the  ]^ysic8l 
sciences,  who  believes  that  by  praying  he  can  affect  the  movement  of  the 
clouds,  stay  disease,  and  even  ward  o&  death, ^nds  nothing  extra<»rdinary 
in  miracles,  since  the  entire  Course  of  things  is  to  him  liie  result  of  the 
free  will  of  the  divinity.**  Such  was  always  the  intellectual  condition  of 
Jesus.  But  with  his  capacious  intelligence  this  faith  was  associated  with 
an  exaggerated  belief  in  the  powers  of  man— «  belief  which  was  the  baas 
of  his  grandeur.  His  peculiar  turn  of  mind  revealed  itself  at  an  eariy 
epoch.  The  legends  delight  in  showing  how  he  revolted  against  patemu 
authority  in  his  early  youth,  and  left  the  beaten  track  to  follow  his  own 
vocation.  It  is  certain  that  the  ties  of  relationship  were  little  regaided 
by  him.  Like  all  men  exclusively  preoccupied  with  one  idea,  he  took 
little  heed  of  the  bonds  of  consanguinity.  •*  Blessed  is  the  womb  tfattt 
bare  thee," said  a  woman  to  him.  ^*  Yea,  rather,"  he  said,  "blessed  are 
they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it." 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  the  order  of  ideas  in  the  bosom  of  which 
Jesus  grew  up,  as  set  forth  by  M.  Renan.  They  comprise  Judaism  at 
the  epoch  of  its  great  struggle  with  the  Pagan  world ;  the  spiritual 
doctrines  of  a  separate  existence  of  body  and  soul  introduced  by  the 
Greeks ;  the  agitations  brought  about  by  the  succession  of  Roman 
legates  to  the  Herodian  princes;  the  seditions  under  Juda  the  Gaulonite^ 
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and  th«  deeply-excited  condition  of  Galilee.  The  picture  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  full  and  satisfactory,  but  such  explanations,  the. result  fof  indi- 
vidual study  and  reflection,  liave  always  something  in  them  that  is  insuf- 
ficient when  our  timid  modes  of  inductive  proeeediQg  come  to  be  applied 
to  the  revolutions  of  creative  epochs  that  thave  decided  the  fate  of 
humanity.  It  is  only  at  such  epochs  as  were  marked  by  the  French 
Jlevolution  that  the  secret  impulses  of  men  surge  into  open  daylight. 
Jesus  lived  at  an  epoch  when  to  play  a  part  was  to  paverihe  way  to 
death.  Jesus,  '^  free  from  that  egotism  which  is  the  source  of  our  sorrows, 
and  which  makes  us  seek  for  rewards  after  death,"  thought  of  nothii^ 
but  his  work,  his  race,  and  humanity.  He  was  neither  &  philosopher  nor 
a  theologian.  To  be  his  disciple,  all  that  was  required  was  to  love  him. 
£e  had  neither  dogmas  nor  system  ;  he  never  discussed  the  idea  of  God ; 
lie,  like  all  good  and  true  men,  felt  it  within  him.  Such  a  creed  was  as 
a  part  of  himself,  a  portion  of  his  nature. 

Jesus,  according  to  some — and  Henan  embraces  tlmt  view  of  the  sub- 
ject— went  annually  to  Jerusalem  at  the  epoch  of  the  festivals.  The  road 
'pursued  on  these  pleasant  pilgrimages  was  the  same  as  that  followed  in 
the  present  day  by  Ginaia  and  Sichem.  These  pilgrimages  were  also 
schools-  of  discussion  and  agitation,  and  it  was  by  them  that  ,the  antipathy 
to  the  official  representatives  of  Judaism  was  promulgated  aod  strength- 
teoed.  Joseph  died  before  "  his  son  had  become  a  public  man."  Mary 
remained  the  head  of  the  family,  and  hence  it  was,  according  to  M. 
Henan,  that  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name,  he  became 
known  as  '^  the  son  of  Mary."  Luke  and  John  adhered  to  the  expression, 
**  Son  of  Josepli."  Mary  withdrew,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,..to 
Cana,  probably  her  birthplace.  It  was  there  that  Jesus  £rst  manifested 
himself.  His  profession  was  that  of  a  carpenter,  like  his  father.  There 
vias  nothing. humiliating  in  this:  the  most  celebrated  doctors  followed  a 
trade.  He  did  not  tfJ^e  a  wife  unto  himself.  His  whole  powers  of  love 
were  concentrated  on  what  he  considered  to  be  his  celestial  vocation. 
.Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  delicate  and  tender  consideration 
-with  which  he  always  treated  the  sex.  He  .viewed,  "indeed,  all  who 
entered  upon  the  same  work  as  himself  as  sisters,  only  it  is  possible  Idiat 
the  '^sisters'*  loved  him  more  even  than  the  work;  that  he  was  more  be- 
loved than  he  loved.  As  in  all  highly  cultivated  nature^,  tenderness  of 
heart  manifested  itself  in  him  in  an  infinite  sweetness,  a  vague  poetry^ 
a  universal  charm. 

The  development  of  mind,  the  meditatioos  that  preceded  the  launching 
forth  of , Jesus  on  a  prophetic  career,  are  unknown  to  us.  He  was  more 
indebted  to  his  own  great  conceptions  for  that  high  notion  of  the  divinity 
which  constituted  his  force  than  to  Judaism.  He  needed  no  burning  bush 
iof  Moses,  tempests  of  Job,  oracles  of  the  old  Greek  sages,  familiars  of 
Socrates,  or  Gabriels  of  Muhammad;  God  was  within  himself,  as  it  was 
within  all  who  have  most  intiouitely  comprehended  the  divinity,  as  it 
was  with  Kakiya  Muni,  with  Plato,  with  St.  Francois  d' Assise,  and  at 
times  with  St.  Augustin — all  "  sons  of  God,"  and  in  the  first  rank  of 
which  we  must  place  Jesus.  These  are  no  visions,  or  illusioos,  or  hallu- 
.cinations.  '^  Jesus  never  for  a  moment  entertained  the  sacrilegious  idea 
that  he  was  God.  He  believed  himself  to  he  in  direct  relationship  with 
God;  he  believed  himself  to  he  a. son  of  God.     The  loftiest  conscience  of 
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a  God  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  bosom  of  humanity  was  that  enter- 
tuned  by  Jesus.** 

Our  Sayiour  did  not,  according  to  M.  Itenan,  arrive  at  once  at  this 
lofty  conclusion.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  contemplated  himself  from 
the  beginning  in  the  relation  of  son  to  father.  '*  That  is  his  great  act  of 
originality,  and  in  that  he  issues  forth  from  the  trammels  of  his  race. 
Neither  Jew  nor  Mussulman  have  ever  understood  that  delicious  theology 
of  love.  The  God  of  Jesus  is  not  that  fatal  roaster  who  kills  us  when  it 
pleases  Him,  damns  us  when  it  pleases  Him,  or  saves  us  when  it  pleases 
Him.  The  God  of  Jesus  is  Our  Father."  Nor  is  the  God  of  Jesus  the 
partial  despot  who  has  chosen  Israel  for  His  people,  and  protects  it  for 
and  against  all.     He  is  the  God  of  humanity  at  large. 

The  expression  of  *^  kingdom  of  God"  or  ''  kingdom  of  Heaven"  was 
the  favourite  one  with  Jesus  by  which  to  designate  the  revolution  that 
he  brought  into  this  world.  The  expression  was,  like  other  Messianic 
emblems,  borrowed  from  Daniel.  The  brotherhood  of  men,  sons  of  God, 
and  the  moral  consequences  that  flowed  from  such  relationship,  were 
preached  by  Jesus,  in  his  early  days,  with  those  charms  of  voice  and 
person,  and  that  perfect  sincerity  of  conviction,  that  won  over  to  him  all 
who  heard  him.  He  taught  not  by  lengthened  arguments,  but  by 
aphorisms,  borrowed,  ac(;ording  to  Ren  an,  from  the  Old  Testament,  from 
Antigonus  of  Soco,  from  Jesus,  son  of  Sirah,  and  from  Hillel,  and  that 
from  oral  sources.  All  the  virtues,  humility,  pardon,  charity,  abnegation 
of  self,  which  have  been  justly  designated  as  Christian,  were  preached  by 
him  at  the  onset.  A  simple  form  of  worship,  a  religion  without  priests 
or  external  ceremonies,  reposing  solely  on  the  affections  of  the  heart,  on 
the  imitation  of  God,  and  on  the  immediate  relations  of  the  conscience 
with  the  celestial  Father,  were  the  consequences  of  these  principles. 
Traditions  were  disregarded,  purifications  and  other  corporeal  practices 
rejected ;  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  and  of  those  who  practised 
them,  denounced.  He  professed  neither  ascetism  nor  egoism.  In  his 
wondrous  sermon  on  the  mount  he  bade  men  pray  in  secret,  and  avoid 
repetitions.  "  Your  Father,**  he  said,  **  knoweth  what  things  ye  have 
need  of  before  you  ask  him."  Renan  reads  Luke  xi.  5,  and  following 
verses,  as  attesting  it  to  be  almost  an  insult  to  God  to  specify  the  nature 
of  the  demands.  He  also  translates  "  lead  us  not  into  temptation "  by 
''  spare  us  from  trials."  There  is,  indeed,  an  inconsistency  with  the  idea 
of  ^'  Father"  to  suppose  that  He  would  lead  us  into  temptation  ;  and  he 
reads  **  deliver  us  from  evil,"  as  from  **  the  wicked  one" — i.e.  Satan. 
*^  Never  was  a  man,"  he  adds,  *'  less  of  a  priest  than  Jesus ;  never  was 
there  a  greater  enemy  to  the  forms  that  stifle  religion  under  pretext  of 
encouraging  it.  By  that,  we  are  all  his  disciples  and  his  continuators ; 
by  that,  he  laid  an  eternal  stone,  the  foundation  of  true  religion,  and  if 
religion  is  the  essential  thing  to  humanity,  by  that  has  he  deserved  the 
divine  rank  that  has  been  conferred  upon  him.'* 

These  teachings  soon  gathered  together  a  few  followers.  It  was  the 
epoch  of  small  congregations.  There  were  the  Essenians  and  the  The- 
rapeutists, and  the  followers  of  the  Rabbis  Schemaia,  Abtalion,  Hillel, 
Shammai,  Juda  the  Gaulonite,  Gamaliel,  and  others,  out  of  whose 
aphorisms  sprang  the  Talmud.  Christianity  was  in  fact  founded  at  that 
early  epoch.     What  was  added  afterwards,  according  to  Renan,  were 
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miracles  necessary  to  convert  the  world,  bat  which  only  compromised  the 
simple  faith  announced  at  6rst  An  impulse  in  a  different  direction  was 
imparted  by  the  relations  of  Jesus  with  John  the  Baptist.  This  ana- 
chorite  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal  race.  Living  an  ascetic  life  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Munis,  or  Buddhist  monks,  and  of  Elias,  he  practised  baptism, 
or  immersion  in  water,  as  had  been  before  done  by  the  Sabaeans,  a  sect 
founded  in  Chaldasa  by  Budasp,  or  Buddhisattva,  and  of  which  we  still 
find  traces  on  the  Lower  Euphrates.  Baptism  had  indeed  already  become 
an  ordinary  ceremony  in  the  introduction  of  proselytes  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Jewish  religion — ^a  kind  of  initiation.  But  it  never  acquired  so 
much  importance  as  it  did  under  John,  who  selected  his  places  of  gather- 
-ing  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  or  at  the  fountains  of  Salim.  It  was 
thus  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Judaea.  Like 
Jesus,  he  denounced  rich  priests,  pharisees,  doctors,  and  the  other  abuses 
of  Judaism.  As  the  Flagellants  of  the  middle  ages  denied  the  monopoly 
of  the  sacraments  and  of  absolution  to  the  priests,  John  substituted 
private  rites  to  legalised  ceremonies.  The  renown  of  this  austere  pre«> 
dicator  and  reformer  spread  through  Galilee,  and  Jesus  went  with  his 
disciples  to  John  that  they  might  be  baptised.  The  two  young  men, 
finding  their  opinions  to  be  the  same,  made  common  cause,  and  these 
relations  became  afterwards  the  basis  of  a  system  developed  by  the  evan- 
gelists, and  imparted,  as  a  first  foundation,  for  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus, 
the  attestation  of  John.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
came  to  be  baptised  by  Jesus  soon  exceeded  that  initiated  by  John.  The 
latter,  however,  was  above  the  pettiness  of  jealousy ;  he  rejoiced  in  the 
success  of  his  acolyte,  till  his  denunciations  of  the  incestuous  relations 
of  Antipater  and  Uerodias  brought  about  his  ruin.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  imprisonment  of  John,  supposed  to  be  about  the  year  29,  Jesus  dwelt 
on  the  Jordan,  or  in  the  environs  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  accordance  with 
the  feelings  of  the  time,  which  demanded  a  certain  amount  of  ascetism 
as  a  preparation  for  great  things,  he  passed  forty  days  fasting  in  the 
Desert.  The  Desert  was,  according  to  Tobias  (viii.  3),  and  Luke 
(zi.  24),  the  abode  of  demons,  and  hence  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  in  reference  to  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Our  Saviour.  Upon  the 
imprisonment  of  John,  Jesus  withdrew  into  Galilee,  but  M.  Renan  looks 
upon  the  relations  of  the  two  as  of  evil  result  to  Jesus,  who  was  superior 
to  the  other  in  his  rejection  of  all  ceremonies,  save  that  of  baptism,  which 
he  looks  upon  as  a  concession  made  to  the  popularity  of  John.  Jesus 
learnt,  however,  from  the  latter  the  art  of  preaching  and  of  winning  over 
hearers,  and  on  his  return  he  spoke  with  greater  effect,  and  addressed 
his  followers  with  a  tone  of  authority.  He  now  first  annouuced  '*  good 
tidings,"  and  that  the  reign  of  God  was  at  hand.  Thus  it  was  that  to 
await  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  He  carefully 
excluded  politics  from  his  teaching.  He  contented  himself  with  preach- 
ing the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  and  that  the  first  should  be  last.  He 
looked  upon  this  world  as  too  contemptible  to  even  merit  notice.  He 
had  resisted  the  offers  of  Satan  in  the  Desert,  and  he  knew  how  to  resist 
those  of  his  countrymen,  who  wished  to  make  a  Theudas  or  a  Barkokeba 
of  him.  The  revolution  which  he  sought  to  effect  was  a  purely  moral 
one.  The  kingdom  of  God  was,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  viewed  it,  the 
kingdom  of  mind.     Hence,  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  conscience 
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will  remain  eternal.  The  tme  Christian  is  only  an  exile  here  below,  it 
matters  not  under  what  master  he  lives.  Liberty  to  him  lies  not  in 
political  forms,  but  in  truth.  Christianity  was  the  first  refiip^  ibr  the 
mind  from  the  empire  of  brutal  force.  M.  Benan  says  that  the  system 
of  giving  to  Caesar  what  was  CdBsar's,  and  to  Grod  what  was  Grod's,  had 
a  certain  tendency  to  deliver  up  this  world  to  absolute  power,  whilst  the 
attention  remained  fixed  upon  another ;  but,  he  adds,  *^  the  foundation  of 
an  association  that  could  live  three  centuries  without  any  political  bonds, 
more  than  compensated  the  injury  done  to  civil  virtues."  The  mind  was 
for  ever  enfranchised  from  the  power  of  the  state.  Man  is  anterior  and 
superior  to  the  mere  citizen.  The  Deism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
a  peculiar  form  of  Protestantism,  have  accustomed  many  to  look  upon 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  fiiith  as  simply  a  great  moralist,  a  liuman 
benefactor ;  but  (and  here  M.  Renan  diverges  widely  from  the  Grenevese 
barrister  Disdier)  his  ideas  went  far  further,  and  while  we  suppress  the 
chimera  which  constitute  the  soul  of  the  doctrine,  we  nrast  take  it  as  a 
whole,  not  as  merely  preaching  certain  ideas  of  individual  morality  and 
happiness,  but  as  opening  to  a  world  in  chains  the  vista  of  a  new  king^ 
dom — a  new  Jerusalem.  The  contrast  of  so  splendid  an  idea  with  the 
sad  reality,  drags  mediocre  minds  into  cold,  unfruitful  reasoning,  but  when 
the  principles  advocated  by  Jesus  shall  have  universally  obtained,  those 
who  disregard  them,  as  is  done  by  all  men  who  are  merely  nominal 
Christians,  will  be  the  first  to  admit  their  justice.  Jesus  was  in  some 
respects  a  perfect  anarchist;  He  had  no  idea  of  civil  government,  yet  he 
never  wished  to  supplant  such.  He  prophesied  persecutions  and  puni^- 
ments,  but  he  did  nothing  to  anticipate  or  to  thwart  such.  His  con« 
victions  were  that  by  suffering  and  resignation  all  mundane  troubles  are 
triumphed  over.  His  ideas  were  purely  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  To 
that  he  inrited  the  poor,  the  meek,  and  even  young  persons.  The  rich, 
the  doctors,  and  the  priests,  were  not  of  that  kingdom.  The  ^'  good 
tidings"  were  for  the  poor  and  the  suffering;  The  world  would  not 
believe  him,  the  world  would  kill  him,  but  his  disciples  would  not  be  of 
this  world.  They  would  be  a  small  fioek  of  simple,  humble  teachers,  who 
should  conquer  by  their  very  humility.  The  feeling  that  has  constituted 
the  word  "  woridly"  as  the  antithesis  of  "  Christianity,'*  haa  its  perfeet 
justification  in  the  teachings  of  the  Master. 

Strengthened  in  the  number  of  his  followers,  Jesus  openly  proclaimed 
the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  his  return  to  Galilee.  He 
also  announced  himself  to  be  the  "  son  of  man,"  whom  Daniel  saw  in  his 
last  vision  as  the  dirine  prophet  of  the  last  and  supreme  revelation.  '^  Sob 
of  man,"  M.  Renan  declares  to  be,  in  the  Semitic  languages,  the  synonyme 
for  "  man."  "Son  of"  is,  in  fact,  an  Oriental  expletive,  as  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  surname  amongst  ourselves  and  other  European  nations. 
But  the  title  became  through  Daniel  expressive  of  the  Messiah.  The 
success  of  the  new  prophet  was  decisive.  A  group  of  men  and  women 
gathered  around  him  and  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  Messiah.  As  the 
Messiah  was  also  a  son  of  David,  his  descent  was  traced  from  the  head  of 
the  national  monarchy  and  priesthood.  His  centre  of  action  was  at  this 
epoch  Capernaum,  or  more  correctly  Caphamahum,  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Genesareth,  a  spot  in  which  Our  Saviour  took  much  delight.  He 
had  not  been  favourably  received  either  by  hb  family  or  by  the  people  of 
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l^aasareth.  His  life  had  even  been  threatened  ther€k  Dr.  RobmsoQ  says 
that  of  all  the  legends  that  have  been  faateoed  on  the  Holy  Land,  there 
is  none  move  dumsy  than  that*  which  associates  the  ptassages  in  Luke  iv. 
28^30  with  the  so-oalled  Mount  of  Precipitation.  ^  The  brow  of  the  hill 
wrhereon  the  city.  was.  built  must  have  been  one  of  the  precipices  above  the 
Slaronite  churchy  ojc  in  the  western  hill  around  the  tawn^"  (Yc^  iii. 
p,  186.)  Jesus  was  mere  snoee^sful  at  Capernaum,  whence  he  organised' 
«^  series  of.  little  missions  to  the  surrounding  small  towns.  He  was  aided 
in  this  by  the  cireumstaace^  that  eaeh  town  had  its  little  sy nagog^ue,  and 
out  of  Jerusalem,  there  were  no.  clergy  strictly  speaking.  Any  one  might 
read  the  Law  and  the  Propbete  and  comment  upon  thern^  imd  this  if,  what 
J^esus  did.  Discussion  was  saaeiiooed^  hut  it  did  a^t  assume  tl^  same 
acadmonious  charaefeer  that^  it  would  have  done  in  the  Holy  City,  where 
the  propagation,  of  the  new  doetrine  would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud*. 

The  authority  of  the- young  nftaater-^he  was  then  about  thirty  years  of 
•age^-*we»t  on  inGoreasingi  buibit  was  still  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea^ 
<£  Galilee.  The  scene  oi  these  first  predications  is  dear  to  all  Christians. 
But  of  the  tao WAS  and  villa^ges  and  fountains  favoured  by  Jesus  few  of  th» 
sibes  oan  now  be  tra^fidi  We  know  Magdala,  bi*^  the  site  of  Capernaum. 
as^  still  open  to  d&ubt.  There  is  no  £^riiig  at  TelUHum,  and  Am> 
Medawara  is  not  on  the  borders  of  the  sea^  The  lake,  the  horizon,  the 
ahruhs  ajid  flowers,  are  all  diat  remain  of  the  little  region  in  which  Jesus 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  di viae  work.  The  very  trees  that  Josephus  sor 
xnitch  admired  aire  gone,  and  with  them,  went  those  tempered  heats  which 
populated  the  shores  of  Lake  Tiberias*.  It  does  net  appear  that  Jesus 
ever  went  to  the  city  whencie  this  later  naa»e  of  the  lake  was. derived.  It 
was  the  fayouced  residence  of  An tipas,  the  persecutor  of  John  the  Baptbt. 
Hie  crossed  sometim^s^to  Q-ergesain  a  boat^  and  to  the  north  he  extended 
his  predieationa  to  Paneas.  Once  he  made  aa  excuirsioa  towards  Tyre 
and  SidoQ,  but  the  paganiam  >vhioh  had  raised  temples  and  sacred  woods 
Ott  every  hill,  and  filled  them:  with  statues  of  Pan,  nymphs>  and  echoes^ 
had  no  charms  in  his  eyes^  He  always  returned  to  the  well-beloved  shores 
of  Genesareth.     There  he  found  faith  and  love^ 

The  lake  of  Tiberias  a^unded  ia  fish,  and  he»ee  was  it  also  covered 
with  piscivorous  birds.  The  pencil  of  Raphael  has  Qomosefflorated  the 
faet.  Pelicans^  awans^  gT^ese,  fiamingoss,  gttlls>  the  beaudful  tern  of  tiie 
country,  cranes^  storks>  herons,  egrets,  bitterns,  ibises^  and  especially 
l»»ght-coloured  kis^alMffs,  all  congregated  there^  and  eonstitate  a  lai^e 
poi^ion  of  the  aeenery  of  ScrtptureSy  unfortunc^ely  in  almost  every  instanoe 
orroneously  translated  in  the  authorised  version,  where  we  have  cormorant 
for  shalaefa^  '^a  kingfisher;''  crane  for  8is>  oc  sus,  *<the  flamingo;"  and 
ewallow  for  agur  (al  akndc),  the  bluchgreen  crow  of  the  Orient.  The 
&faermen  of  Gieiiesareth  followed  their  vocations  in  peaoeful  industry,  and 
they  were  the  first  to  believe  in  the  new  Idngdom  announced  to  them. 
Jesus  dwelt  halntually  in  the  house  oi  one  of  these  fishevmen«*--^etflir 
Simon.  But  men  aad^  women  alike  became  his  beloved  disciples,  Mary 
of  Magdala  followed  hina  to  Golgotha.  There  were  also  Mary  Cleophas 
and  his  two  cousins.  His  mother,  Mary,  was  not  with  him,  and  it  was 
only  after  his  death  that  his  disciples  won  her  ovet  to  belief;  Peter 
Simon,  James  and  John,  sens  of  2iebedee^  were  the  espeeial  favourites,  of 
Jesus.  There  was  no  hienurehy  among  these  diseiples :  all  were  '^  bi:ethren.' ' 
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Jesus  alone  was  master,  and  God  alone  was  *^  Father.'*  But  there  was 
rivalry,  and  each  aspired  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  All  were 
fishermen  save  Matthew,  who  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  a  profes- 
sion abhorred  bj  the  Jews.  Indeed,  a  Jew  who  accepted  snch  duties  was 
excommunicated.  Jesus,  associating  with  publicans,  was  hence  a  source 
of  infinite  scandal.  But  Our  Saviour  took  pleasure  in  raising  up  the 
humble  and  the  discarded.  He  won  over,  we  are  told,  all  these  disciples 
by  the  charms  of  his  person  and  of  his  language.  It  is  also  added  that, 
like  Jeanne  d'Arc,  he  pretended  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and 
thus  won  over  Nathaniel,  Peter,  and  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The  com- 
parison thus  brought  about  has  the  same  effect  as  a  tumble  down  firom 
the  heights  of  Zion  into  the  gloomy  depths  of  Ghehenna. 

Such  was  the  group  assembled  round  the  person  of  Jesus  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Tiberias.     His  daily  life  was  passed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
open  air.     Our  Saviour  addressed  his  little  congregation  sometimes  from 
a  boat,  at  others  from  an  eminence  overlooking  the  lake.     The  nature  of 
this  teaching,  and  the  presumed  sources  from  whence  it  was  derived,  are 
discussed  at  length  by  our  author.     After  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  scene  of  these  predications  was,  it  is  said,  removed  at  intervals  te 
Jerusalem.     Jesus  was  accompanied  on  these  occasions  by  some  of  his 
disciples.     It  is  manifest  that  he  felt  that,  to  play  a  first  part,  he  must  go 
forth  from  Galilee  and  attack  Judaism  in  its  stronghold.     Jerusalem  was 
at  that  day  what  it  is  in  the  present,  the  focus  of  religious  rivalries, 
jealousies,  and  discords.     The  Galileans  were  looked  upon  as  coarse^ 
ignorant  peasants.     Jesus  passed  his  time  when  in  the  Holy  City  in  the 
Temple,  which  was  at  that  epoch  in  an  unfinished  state.     The  guardian- 
ship of  Herod's  building  was  left  by  the  Romans  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
— the  head- quarters  of  the  former  were  the  Antonia  Tower.     Jesus  and 
his  followers  were  lost  amid  the  crowd  that  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
festival  at  Easter ;  but  still  his  predications,  and  the  miracles  performed  by 
him  at  this  epoch — a  point  in  the  chronological  part  of  the  history  of  Jesus 
in  which  M.  Renan  is  most  at  variance  with  other  authorities — became 
the  subject  of  general  conversation.     Nicodemus,  a  wealthy  Pharisee,  high 
in  consideration  in  Jerusalem,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  young  predi- 
cator.     Gamaliel,  g^ndson  of  Hillel,  and  the  chief  man  of  the  day,  was 
of  a  liberal  and  tolerant  disposition,  and  not  given  to  persecution.     Jesus, 
on  his  side,  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to 
enter  into  any  compromise  with  Judaism.     He  denounced  the  Law  as  no 
longer  in  existence.     *'The  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  until  John: 
since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth 
into  it."  (Luke  xvi.  16.)     Thus,  no  longer  himself  a  Jew,  he  had  none  of 
that  hostility  to  Pagans  and  to  Samaritans  that  was  entertained  by  the 
Jews.     He  even  asked  for  water  on  his  way  home  from  a  Samaritan 
woman — a  thing  forbidden  to  the  Jews — and  it  was  upon  that  occasion 
that  he  declared  the  Father  was  not  to  be  worshipped  at  Jerusalem  nor  on 
any  given  fountain,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth.    Jesus  was  then,  Renan 
says,  the  true  son  of  God,  for  he  uttered  the  word  upon  which  the  edifice 
of  an  eternal  religion  will  rest.     ^'  After  having  coursed  through  all  the 
possible  circles  of  error,  humanity  will  come  back  to  that  word  as  to  the 
immortal  expression  of  its  faith  and  of  its  hopes.^ 

Jesus  returned  into  Galilee  completely  free  from  all  Jewish  prejudices*. 
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and  full  of  revolutionary  ardour.  His  ideas  were  thenceforth  expressed 
^ith  perfect  clearness.  He  proclaimed  the  Messiah,  the  abolition  of  the 
Law,  and  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  He  knew  that  he  should 
be  the  victim  of  his  audacity ;  but  the  son  of  man  was  to  come  back  in 
g^lory  after  his  death,  and  those  who  had  rejected  him  should  be  con- 
founded. He  likewise  allowed  himself  to  be  called  son  of  David,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  universal  belief  that  the  Messiah  should  be  a  son  of 
David,  bom  at  Bethlehem.  He  performed  miracles  when  appealed  to  in 
that  name.  No  great  historical  event  ever  took  place  without  being 
accompanied  by  things  more  or  less  fabulous ;  and  even  if  Jesus  had  so 
'willed  it,  he  probably  could  not  have  prevented  these  popular  errors. 
Cut  Jesus  never  dreamt  of  passing  himself  off  as  a  Divine  incarnation. 
Xlenan  reads  the  passages  of  Matt.  xix.  17,  Mark  x.  18,  and  Luke  xviii. 
19,  as  precautions  taken  by  Jesus  to  disavow  any  such  assumption.  He 
was  son  of  God;  but  according  to  Matt.  v.  9,  45,  Luke  iii.  38,  and 
numerous  other  passages,  all  men  were  so,  or  could  become  so  in  divers 
degrees.  Every  one  should  appeal  to  God  as  their  father,  and  the  children 
of  the  resurrection  are  described  as  the  children  of  God.  (Luke  xx.  36.) 
The  word  son  has,  as  before  seen  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  most 
extensive  signification.  We  have  sons  of  the  world,  of  light,  of  the 
resurrection,  of  the  kingdom  of  peace,  of  Gehenna,  and  of  the  devil. 
The  title  of  Son  of  God  was  with  Jesus  equivalent  to  son  of  man.  He 
looked  upon  man  as  the  being  in  which  God  dwelt,  and  as  the  offspring 
of  God.  (Acts  xvii.  28.)  Nature  obeyed  him,  but  so  also  it  obeyed 
whosoever  believed  and  prayed.  Faith  could  do  all  thing^.  The  witnesses 
of  his  miracles  thanked  God  for  having  given  such  power  to  men.  His 
disciples  make  him  act  simply  as  a.  man.  He  is  tempted,  he  corrects 
himself;  he  is  discouraged,  he  asks  his  Father  not  "to  lead  him  into 
temptation,"  or  "  to  spare  him  trials  ;*'  he  is  submissive  to  God  as  a  son 
is  to  his  father.  He  had  to  take  precautions  for  his  personal  safety. 
^<  Caesar,"  says  Renan,  "  knew  very  well  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Venus, 
and  France  would  not  be  what  it  is  if  it  had  not  believed  for  ten  centuries 
in  the  holy  bubble  of  Reims.'* 

Miracles  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  proved,  according 
to  his  contemporaries,  the  supernatural  mission  of  Jesus.  Both  he  and 
his  disciples  had  perfect  faith  in  both.  A  man  who  performs  miracles 
without  believing  in  them,  like  our  modern  thaumaturgists,  is  a  mere 
impostor.  It  was  not  so  with  the  son  of  man.  To  cure  at  that  epoch 
wto  looked  upon  as  a  moral  act.  When  disease  vras  viewed  as  the  result 
of  sin  or  the  visitation  of  a  demon,  and  not  as  the  result  of  physical 
causes,  the  best  physician  was  a  holy  man.  Jesus,  who  knew  his  moral 
force,  believed  in  his  power  of  healing.  His  patients  had,  on  their  part, 
faith  in  him,  and  were  healed.  The  belief  in  demons  was  entertained  by 
all,  not  in  Judaea  only,  but  throughout  the  East.  The  profession  of 
exorcist  was  as  common  as  that  of  physician.  Jesus  had  the  reputation 
of  possessing  all  the  secrets  of  the  art.  To  the  present  day  they  say  in 
the  East  of  a  madman,  or  of  a  person  who  is  unreasonably  excited, 
majnun  ent^ — '^  he  is  possessed  of  a  devil."  A  word  of  kindness  or  of 
mild  reproof  suffices  sometimes  to  cure  such  persons.  A  European  dwell- 
ing in  the  East  often  obtains  credit  as  a  physician,  as  a  sorcerer,  or  as  a 
discoverer  of  treasures,  without  himself  being  aware  of  it.     Jesus,  Renan 
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sayS)  seema  to  hav«  been,  tbaumaturgist  almofit  agaiost  his  own  will.  It 
was  not  till  an  after  period  that  he  tried  his  powers,  and  gained  coBfidence 
in  them.  Even  then  he  had  to  be  pressed  to  exensse  the  faculty,  and  he 
always  sought  to  bury  the  act  in  silence  and  obsenrity.  He  even  reproved 
his  disciples  for  their  Iov»  of  miraelea.  The  reputotion  of  a  phyeician  and 
of  an  exorcist  appears,  indeed,  to  ha««  been  rathor  forced  upon,  than 
willingly  adopted  by  bim.  Almost,  all  men  whe  have  laboured  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow-crcttkures  have  been,  whether  t^y  liked  it  or  nol^ 
tbaumaturgists.  It  was-  so  with  Soeratesi  mth  JS&ibammad,  witli  Vincent 
de  Paul,  and  with:  FascaL  MiraoW  are  generally  nanoh  more  tha  wotk 
of  the  public,  than  o£  he  who  ia  supposed  to  perform  tben» 

Thia  latter  phasis  in  the  history  of  Jeeus  is  rapposed,  by  bis  bio- 
grapher, to  have  lasted  about  eighteen  months,  firom  his  return  after  the- 
Easter  festival,  in  SI,  till  his  journey  tx>  tb«  feast  of  the  Tabemncles  in 
32.  His  apostles  b^an  to  preaeh  at  the  same  epeeh.  Jesua  is  said  to 
have  communicated  £u$t8  to  them  which  he  (brbade  them  to  mention  to 
all.  Their  predica^ona  consisted  mainly  in  announcing  the  kingdom  to 
come — a  kingdom  upon  which  Jesus  himself  appeara  to  have-  eafeertained 
divers  opinions  at  different  times.  The  hespitaUty  peculiar  to  the  East 
favoured  this  propagandtsm.  The  apostles  also  prophesied,  eacoiciaed,  and 
healed,  like  their  master.  The  germ,  of  a  Church  was  thus  founded.  The 
fruitful  idea  of  the  power  of  men  united  appears  to  belong^  eapemaily  to 
Jesus.  He  gave  to  the  Church,  tins  power  of  absolottoB  and  authority  to 
pray ;  with  the  certainty  of  the  prayers  being  listened  to.  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  from  which  the  Inoamation  and  Trinity  were  af towards 
deduced,  were  with  hkn  still  indeterminate  images^  The  Jewish  oanon 
admitted  the  Holy  Ghort,  whidk  it  identified  with  ^<^wisdom"  and  the 
*^  word."  Jesus  designated  this  spirit  by  tiie  Wm  Pen^t,  borrowed  by 
1^  Syro-Chaldeans  froak  the  Greeks  Paracletus^  The  boartl  of  union,  in 
tbis  new  Church  was  bread,  the  stafif  of  Ufa  Jesus  spoke  of  it  mela* 
pfaorically  as  the  bread  from  Heaven.  (John  vi..  32.)  He  spoke  of 
himself  as  the  bread  from  Heaven.  The  breaking  of  bread  beenme  thus 
a  symbol  of  recognition  among  those  who  were  aflberwarda  known  as 
Christians.  It  is  probaUe  that  this  mystic  saeranient  waa  also  partly 
derived  from  one  of  the  characteristic  habits  of  Our  Lord.  One  of  the* 
tenderest  reminiscences  after  his  death  was  Jcsufr  at  table  bieasing  the 
bread,  breaking  it,  and  handing  it  to  his  guests.  Partioipetios  in  such 
banquets  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  CQmmunion*<<-a  bond  of  union*. 
^^I  am  here,"  he  8aid»  kolding^  the  bread;  ''this  is  my  fle^"  and^ 
pouring  out  the  wine,  "  this  is  my  blood.'*  Henee^  soeh  became  after  his 
death  the  great  symbc^  of  the  Christian  conraiunity,  amd  its  adopAioa 
dated  from  the  most,  solemn  moment  in  the  life  of  Our  Saviour. 

The  first  Christian  Cbureh  eongr^;ated  soldj  in  t^e  expectation  of 
ihe  proximate  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  worldly  posseanoas 
were  utterly  disregarded  by  its  members.  Even  marriage  was  avoided, 
and  the  *mastar  apoke  of  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake. 
(Matthew  xix.  12.)  It  was  a  moaachisal  order,  similar  to  that  of  St. 
Francis,  only  living  upon  vaih  expectations^  lihe  the  Latter-Day  Saints. 
Patents,  wife,  children,  all  were  to  be  saerifiieed  for  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Absolute  poverty,  as  in  some  monadiical  orders,  was  also  prac- 
tised. The  Peraklit  would  always  provide  for  them,  aakd  take  eare  of 
them  in  times  of  persecution.  These  persecutions  were  openly  announced. 
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and  his  cKsciples  were  taught  to  b»  prepared  to  meet  them,  and  not  to 
flinch  from  the  good  work.  Everything  was  to  be  saerifioed  for  Jesus. 
The  extreme  of  this  doctrine-  is  depicted  in  Luke  (sir.  26),  and  is  still 
often  preached  by  ^ose  whose  Chnsttafsity  is  more  enthusiastic  than 
humane.  Society  would  be  impossible  if  such  dootrines  Were  reaily 
carried  out  in  practice.  Siieh  a  system  was  simply  impossible.  All  the 
ties  of  nature  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  severed  even  for  future  salva* 
tion.  The  Father  of  sA\  could  never  have  intended  it  to  be  so.  Hence, 
also,  priests  in  after  times  ignored  suck  unnatural  teaching.  Some  were 
to  be  found  who  could  even  pronounee  the  proud,  worldly,  and  most  sen* 
sual  Louis  XIV.  a  Cbristian !  Others,  however^  adhered  to  these  extreme 
evangelical  notions,  and  the  monachical  principle  sprang  up,  from  the 
fact  that"  the  perfection  demanded  was  entirely  without  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  social  existenee.  The  monk,  as  regards  celibacy  and  poverty, 
is,  indeed,  the  only  Christian  who  thoroughly  conforms  to  the  teaching 
of  the  master.  It  was  when  Jesus  had  arrived  at  this  period  of  extreme 
exaltation,  that  he  also  began  to  contemplate  his  own  death  as  a  sacrifice 
«testined  to  save  mankind.  He  declared  that  he  had  come  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword  (Matthew  x.  34);  to  send  fire  on  the  earth.  (Luke 
aii.  49.)  The  progress  of  enthusiasm  became,  indeed,  fearful.  Jesus  was 
«t  times  beyond  himself.  His  very  diseiples  believed  that  he  had  lost*  his 
season.  His  previous  mildness  was  succeeded  by  imperious  injunctions 
of  perfect  foith.  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  cursed  the  very  fig^ 
tree.  He  became  amoyed*  at  opposition,  irritated:  by  disbelief,  and  weary 
of  his  vagabond  life.  He  was  no  longer  the-  sane  being  that  had  preached 
the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Hb  passion  led  him  to  coarse  invective. 
Many  of  his  recommendations-  to*  hir  disciples  breathed  a  {Wnaticism 
which  the  middle  ages  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of.  His  anger 
was  especially  directed  agamst  the  Pharisees,  who  were  at  that  time,  by 
their  pretensions  to  an  exclusive  piety,  ridiculed  by  many  and  disliked  of 
almost  all.  His  struggles  against  this  official  hypocrisy  were  incessant. 
These  frequent  disputes  were  at  first  engendered  by  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  to  practise  the  external  ceremonies  enforced  by  tradition. 
He  disregarded  ablutions,  and  declared  that  giving  alms  would  by  itself 
make  clean.  An  enmity  that  could  only  end  in  death  was  the  result  of 
these  struggles.  The  biting  sarcasms,  ^e  graceful  moekeryv  the  telling 
parables,  the  unbaring  denunciations-  of  Jesus,  could  never  be  forgiven 
hy  those  against  whom  they  were- directed. 

Jesus  was  perfectly  aware  of  the-dangers  that  surrounded  him*  Ho  had 
refused  to  perform  miracles  at  tbe»  court  of  Antipas.    He-  had  not  been  to 
Jerusalem  for  eighteen  months^  and  yet  he  said  **  it  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.''  (Luke  xiii.  ^a.)   He  went  to  the  feast 
of  the  Tabemades,  according  to  Renan,  in  32,  spurred  thereunto  by  his 
dkbelieving  brethren  (John  vii.  3-5),  and  in  secret.     After  having  spent 
Ifce  day  in  disputations  in  the  Temple,  he  descended  in  the  evening  to  the 
garden  called  Gethsemane,  and  passed  the  night  in  Bethany^  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.     There,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  he  enjoyed 
the  comforts  of  domesticitjr,  enhanced  by  the  friendship  of  Mary  and 
Martha.     The  brother  Eleaaar,  or  Laaarus,  was- also  much  beloved  by 
Jesus.     When  in  Jerusalem  itself  the  Pharisees  abused  him,  stoned  him, 
and  sought  to  betray  or  even  kill  him.    When  winter  came,  bis  favourite 
walk  was  the  portico  of  Solomon.     In  December  he  journeyed  to  the 
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borders  of  the  Jordan,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Zaecheus  and  others 
in  Jericho,  Hence  he  returned  to  Bethany,  called  thither  by  the  sisters, 
alarmed  at  the  serious  illness  of  their  brother.  Jesus  found  his  beloved 
friend  already  immured  in  a  sepulchral  grotto.  The  stupendous  niinuJe 
that  followed  is  related  upon  the  authority  of  John  only ;  and  Renan, 
although  qualifying  the  event  by  the  circumstances  as  detailed  by  John, 
and  the  possible  connivance  of  the  family  in  an  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
the  credit  of  their  friend  and  master  with  the  Jews,  still  believes  that 
something  did  take  place  at  Bethany,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  resur- 
rection. Certain  it  is  that  this  raising  of  Lazarus  contributed  much  to 
the  persecution  of  Jesus,  The  report  of  it  spread  over  the  city  and 
created  a  deep  sensation.  The  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  gathered 
together  and  took  counsel  to  put  him  to  death.  Caiaphas,  or  Kaiapha, 
the  high  priest,  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  but  Renaa 
asserts  from  Josephus  that  he  was  subordinate  to  his  father-in-law, 
Hanan,  or  Annas,  who  was  really  the  responsible  party.  The  decisive 
words  that  brought  about  the  death  of  Jesus— that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people — are,  however,  placed  by  the  Evangelist  in  the  mouth  of 
Caiaphas.  The  same  words  were  likewise  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
sacerdotal  party.  Their  wealth  and  honours  were  affected  by  anything 
that  touched  their  creed.  The  reasoning  adopted  has  been  the  same  since 
the  origin  of  human  society,  but  never  did  it  mis^  its  aim  in  so  striking  a 
manner.  ^'  Left  to  himself,  Jesus  would  have  exhausted  himself  in  a 
hopeless  struggle  against  the  impossible.  The  insane  hatred  of  his 
enemies  decided  the  success  of  his  work,  and  placed  the  seal  upon  his 
divinity.'* 

The  death  of  Jesus  was  thus  resolved  upon  in  the  month  of  February 
or  the  beginning  of  March.  But  he  escaped  for  a  short  time.  He  took 
refuge  in  Ephraim,  or  Ephron,  a  short  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem,  re- 
turning only  for  the  Easter  festival.  The  hopes  of  his  followers  were, 
however,  more  exalted  than  ever.  There  was  even  a  rivalry  for  prefer- 
ence, and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  sons  asked  that  they  might  sit  on  his 
right  and  left  hands.  But  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  filled  with  g^ve 
thoughts,  and  he  spake  the  parable  of  the  ten  pieces  of  money.  He  also 
spoke  of  his  sufferings  to  come  and  of  his  proximate  death.  On  arriving 
near  Jerusalem,  he  took  up  his  abode  again  at  the  house  of  Simon.  The 
reception  given  to  him  was  so  hospitable  and  respectful  as  to  have  excited 
the  ire  of  the  avaricious  Judas  Iscariot  (Juda  of  Kerioth).  The  next  day 
he  went  into  the  city.  His  entrance  was  a  kind  of  triumph.  The  crowd 
hailed  him  as  ^'  Son  of  David,"  as  '<  King  of  Israel,*'  and  as  '*  Jesus,  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee."  These  visits  to  Jerusalem  were  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  Jesus  being  all  that  time  much  discouraged  and 
very  sorrowful.  The  enormous  weight  of  the  mission  he  had  imposed 
upon  himself  bore  down  upon  him  cruelly  in  his  last  days.  Human  nature 
vindicated  itself  for  a  time,  but  his  divine  nature  soon  gained  the 
ascendancy.  He  might  have  fled,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  The  love  of  his 
work  carried  the  day,  and  he  determined  to  drink  of  the  cup  even  to  the 
dregs.  From  that  moment  Jesus  was  himself  again — the  incomparable 
hero  of  the  Passion,  The  evening  of  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  April,  Jesus 
took  his  last  supper  with  his  disciples.  Easter  began  with  the  supper  of 
the  next  day.  He  knew  that  Judas  had  arranged  with  the  Pharisees  how 
his  person  could  be  secured,  and  he  made  his  treachery  known  by  break* 
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ing  bread.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Last  Supper  became  by  many  regarded 
as  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist. 

It  was  already  night  when  Jesus,  descending  into  the  valley  of  Kedron 
iivith  his  disciples,  went  into  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.     The  servants 
of  the  priests  then  appeared,  accompanied  by  Roman  soldiers  led  by 
Judas,  who  signalled  the  master  from  the  disciples  by  a  kiss.     The  latter 
made  some  show  of  resistance,  but  Jesus  rebuked  them,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  soldiery.     They  then  fled,  with  the  exception  of  Peter  and 
John,  who  followed  at  a  distance.     The  crime  with  which  Jesus  was 
charged  was  ^'  seduction."    He  was  first  led  into  the  presence  of  Hanan, 
±o  whom  he  declared  that  he  had  no  secret  doctrine,  and  he  appealed, 
amidst  insults,  to  his  disciples.     But  John  had  not  been  admitted,  and  as 
to  Peter,  who  was  without,  he  denied  him.     Jesus  was  next  taken  before 
the  Sanhedrin  assembled  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  There  he  was  accused 
of  blasphemy,  and  with  having  said  that  he  would  destroy  the  temple  of 
God.     The  replies  of  Jesus  are  unknown.     According  to  three  out  of 
four  of  the  evangelists,  he,  in  reply  to  a  question  to  that  effect,  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  announced  the  coming  of  his  celestial 
kingdom.     But  John  says  nothing  about  this.     The  meeting  was  una- 
nimous in  declaring  him  guilty ;  and  he  remained  the  rest  of  the  night 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  miserable  wretches  who  vied  with  one  another 
in  heaping  affronts  upon  the  august  presence.     Next  day  the  priests  and 
elders  met  again  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  their  sentence  by  Pontius 
Pilate.     But  the  Roman  governor  did  not  approve  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews.     He  even  had  a  private  conversation  with  Jesus,  the  details  of 
\irhich  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us.     Pilate,  indeed,  despised  the 
fanaticism  of  the  people  he  was  called  upon  to  rule  over,  and  he  would 
have  saved  the  life  of  Jesus  had  it  been  in  his  power.     His  wife  likewise 
interfered  in  his  favour.     But  the  Jews,  to  win  over  the  Romans,  declared 
that  Jesus  had  called  himself  "  King  of  the  Jews."     When  interrogated 
upon  this  point,  he  contentied  himself  with  saying  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world.     Pilate  proposed  to  save  Jesus  by  delivering  over  a 
prisoner  to  the  people,  in  accordance  with  the  practices  of  the  Easter 
festival.    But  the  people,  instigated  by  the  priests,  selected  another  Jesus 
— Jesus,  Bar  Abba.     Pilate  then  ordered  him  to  be  flagellated  for  calling 
himself  King  of  the  Jews,  hoping  that  such  punishment  would^satisfy  the 
fanaticism  of  the  people.     It  was  then  that  those  disgraceful  proceedings 
took  place  upon  which  all  narratives  are  agreed.     But  the  populace  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  degradation,  the  vituperation,  and  the  chastisement 
of  Jesus ;  they  demanded  vociferously  that  he  should  be  crucified.     But 
Pilate  adopted  another  alternative. ,  According  to  Luke,  he  sent  him  to 
Antipas,  or  Herod.     But  the  Jews  declared  that  the  Roman  governor 
who  should  acquit  Jesus  should  be  reported  as  not  doing  his  duty  by  the 
emperor.     Pilate  gave  way  before  such  threats,  but  he  declared  that  he 
washed  his  hands  of  all  responsibility.     The  people  accepted  the  position, 
and  said,  "  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children.'*     *'  If  ever,"  says 
Kenan,  '*  crime  was  the  crime  of  a  nation,  it  was  the  death  of  Jesus." 

Jesus  was  then  led  out  by  Roman  auxiliaries  to  Golgotha.  Beheading 
and  crucifixion  were  Roman  punishments.  The  latter  was  reserved  for 
vile  criminals.  The  Jews  would  have  stoned  him  to  death,  and  the 
Talmud  pretends  that  Jesus  was  lapidated  after  having  been  hung.  Jesus 
not  being  able  to  bear  his  cross,  the  services  of  Simon  of  Gyrene  were 
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called  into  requisition,  by  a  mode  of  procedure  used  in  the  present  day 
in  country  towns  by  the  Muhammadans  towards  tHe  Cliris^ns.  None 
of  his  disciples  were  with  him  at  .this  time.  Tbe  words  ^ut  into  his 
mouth  by  Luke  (xxiii.  27-31),  Renan  says  could  only  have  been  written 
alter  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Jesus  refused  to  drink  the  aromatic  wine 
—wine  and  myrrh,  according  to  Jilark ;  altered  to  vinegar  mixed  wiih 
gall  by  Matthew,  to  meet  the  Messianic  allusion  in  Psalm  Ixix.  21 — that 
ivas  tendered  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  iiie  Jsws  to  those  about 
to  suffer.  The  cress  was,  according  to  Lucian,  in  the  simple  form  of  the 
letter  T,  and  very  low,  so  that  the  fe^t  touched  the  aground*  The  modem 
crucifix  is  no  more  the  cress  of  •suffering  *than  is  the  grotesque  design  on 
.Mount  Palatine  at  Rome.  Tl&ere  was  also  a  support  given  to  the  legs, 
or  between  the  legs,  without  which  the  hands  would  have  been  torn,  and 
the  body  might  have  fallen  down.  Jesus,  agonised  hy  his  sufferings, 
asked  for  drink,  and  it  wias  then  that  &  Roman  soldier  gave  him  a  sponge 
dipped  in  the  poaoa^  or  vinegar*and- water,  which  they  bore  on  all  their 
expeditions.  The  last  words  attributed  to  him  by  Luke  are  open  to  doubt 
John  declares  that  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  all  the  time,  and  nuikes 
no  mention  of  them.  His  female  friends  and  relatives — ever  faithful  in 
adversity — ^were  also  there.  John  declares  that  his  mother  was  likewise 
there  ;  but  Renan  remarks  that  it  is  strange  that  all  the  other  evangelists 
who  mention  the  others  by  name,  should  have  omitted  to  mention  Mary^ 
^e  mother  of  Jesus.  For  a  moment  the  Saviour'-s  courage  failed  him, 
but  the  divine  instinct  soon  gained  the  ascendancy.  The  punishni^[|t  of 
death  hy  the  cross  is  a  slow  agony,  iind  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
frail  body  of  Jesus  was  relieved  by  a  rupture  of  the  heart.  His  voice  was 
still  strong  a  few  moments  previous  to  dissolution.  Suddenly  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  and,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  yielded  up  the 
ghost.  According  to  Luke,  he  said,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit."  According  to  John,  whose  mind  was  filled  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  he  said,  '*  It  is  finished." 

It  was  about  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  when  Jesus  expired. 
Next  day,  being  Sabbath-day,  it  was  desirable  that  the  body  should  be 
removed  the  same  evening;  so  the  death  of  the  two  malefactors,  who 
suffered  by  the  mde  of  Jesus,  was  hastened  by  the  crurifragium^  or 
breaking  the  legs.  One  of  the  soldiers,  in  order  to  see  if  Jesus  was 
really  dead,  pierced  his  side  with  his  lance.  The  best  proof  that  Our 
Saviour  was  really  dead  is,  according  to  Renan,  afforded  by  the  hostility 
of  the  Jews,  who,  notwithstandiaag  the  short  and  insufficient  time  that  he 
had  been  suspended  to  the  cross,  would  not  have  knowingly  allowed  him 
to  be  removed  in  a  mere  state  of  suspended  animatioQ.  The  Latter  view 
of  the  case  is,  however,  suggested  by  John,  who  declares  that  blood 
flowed  from  the  wound  inflieted  by  the  lance.  The  4}isetples  of  Jesus  had 
fled ;  but  two  Jewish  friends — rJoseph  of  Arimathea,.  and  Nicodemus — 
claimed  the  body.  Pilate  was  surprised  to  hear,  that  he  was  so  soon  dead, 
and  sent  for  a  centurion  before  he  delivered  up  rthe  body,  which  had 
already  been  taken  dawn  from  the  cross.  It  was  .then  removed  by  his 
friends  to  a  sepulchral  grotto,  in  a; garden  close  by.  But  the  Jews  were 
supposed,  by  some,  to  have  had  'it  removed,  for  "when  the  women  went  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  to  the  grotto,  the  stone  that  closed  ihe 
opening  was  removed,  and  the  body  was  gone.  Matthew  says  that  the 
saying  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  keepers,  bribed  by  ^e  chief  priest^  that 
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his  friends  stole  him  away  by  night,  "  is  commonly  reported  among  the 
Jews  until  this  day.*'  John  also  reports  Mary  Magdalen,  who  pla^^ed  SD 
important  BTsart  in  the  Remrrrection,  as  saying,  **  They  have  taken  away 
the  Lord  out  of  the  -sepulchre,  and  we  know  udt  where  they  have  Wd 
him." 

Seeh,  then,  is  the  history  of  Jesus,  as  propounded  by  the  Professor  of 
Semitic  languages  at  the  CoUege  of  France.  It  is  a  purely  one-sided 
narrative,  in  whieh  the  discrepancies  of  the  Evangelists  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  one  line  of  consideration  only — the  humanity  of  the  man  ab 
separated  from  his  Divine  teaching.  It  would  appear  that  such  Uni- 
'tarianism  did  not  satisfy  the  anti-Christian  tendencies  of  some  persons, 
for  we  have  M.  Disdier,  barrister-at-law  of  Genera,  writing  a  letter  to  M. 
Renan,  in  whieh  he  would  deny  to  Our  Saviour  the  credit  not  only  of  a 
divine  mission,  but  of  being  a  great  and  original  moral  and  religious 
reformer.  "  He  was  only,"  according  to  the  advocate  of  the  city  of 
Calvin,  ^*  a  reproducer,  if  not  a  plagiarist,  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Buddhism."  Entertaining  these  Pagan  views,  the  writer  finds  fault 
with  M.  Renan  because  he  idealises  -his  hero,  and  attributes  higher  quali- 
ties to  him  than  he  possessed.  M.  Kenan's  ideas  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
may  be  shadowy  enough,  as  much  the  creations  of  his  own  mind  as  the 
-reflex  of  the  Gospel  records ;  bat  M.  Disdier's  ideas  of  Christ  are  still 
more  repreheneable,*  because  wholly  unfair.  Nothing  but  the  most  reck- 
less audacity  could  assert  that  Buddha  or  Philo  reached  the  same  height 
in  their  moral — not  to  mention  their  religious — teachings. 

The  anonymous  author  of  what  is  most  absurdly  and  irreverently  termed 
<(  The  Fifth  Gospel"  of  M.  Renan,  treats  of  the  author  under  the  heads  of 
Atheist,  Mystic,  Idealist,  Stotcian,  Historian,  and  Critic,  under  which, 
with  the  still  more  common  ones  of  "  Dreamer  and  Romancer,"  adversa- 
ries also  treat  of  him ;  too  often  for  the  want  of  better  arguments.  When 
Anaxagoras  introduced  the  ^science  of  Tfaales  to  the  Athenians,  he  ivas 
declared  to  be  an  Atheist ;  when  'Socrates  sought  to  supplant  Pantheism 
by  Deism,  he  was  likewise  accused  of  Atheism ;  so,  also,  Julian  csdled 
even  Christians  Atheists.  Thus,  also,  M.  Renan  is,  in  his  day,  wrong- 
fully denounced  by  the  French  hierarchy  as  an  Atheist.  The  term 
siAiply  means,  however,  that  he  does  not  agree  in  all  points  with  the 
Romanist  prelates,  and  therefore  words  are  used  to  put  Irim  down,  which 
make  the  very  hair  of  true  believers  stand  erect  on  their  heads.  ^ 

The  said  anonymous  writer  is,  notwithstanding  this  proscription  from 
high  quarters,  and  the  Papal  excommunication  of  the  book,  in  ecstasies 
with  it. 

"  Never,"  he  says,  "  was  a  work  better  adapted  to  the  difficult  circum- 
stances of  the  times  and  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  majority  of  its 
readers.  People  will  read  it,  and  will  like  it;  not  merely  because  it 
treats  of  an  important  subject,  but  also  because  it  treats  of  it  with  infinite 
art.  It  will  succeed,  because  every  one  will  find  his  own  views  reflected  : 
the  rational  man  and  the  religious  man,  the  sceptic  and  the  believer.  .  .  . 
The  *  Life  of  Jesus'  is  well  adapted  for  this  restless  epoch,  when  minds 
advance  only  by  a  series  of  oscillations  from  the  past  to  the  future,  and 
from  the  future  to  the  past ;  a  tidal  advance  and  reflux  which  always  ends 
by  progress." 

M.  Ernest  Hello,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  the  only  interest  of  the 
work  "is  to  show  how  far  ignorance  can  go  in  a  learned  man,  and 
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credulity  in  a  disbeliever/'  Nothing  like  a  good  startling  paradox.  It 
is  as  the  resuscitation  of  a  gigantic  mammoth  of  old.  M.  Hello  admits, 
however,  that  he  cannot  attempt  a  refutation  of  this  extreme  of  ignorance 
and  credulity.  He  simply  appeals  to  Faith,  which  has  again  been  desig- 
nated by  some  as  itself  ignorance  and  credulity.  He  appeals  to  the 
"  four  thousand  years  of  expectation  (of  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  to 
come),  and  eighteen  hundred  years  of  combats."  '*  The  central  expecta- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  that  exasperates  all  that  it  does  not  inflame;  the  cross 
that  changed  the  world,  and  cut  the  epoch  into  two  hemispheres ;  the 
rock  of  Golgotha,  cleft  by  a  last  sigh ;  and  the  mirale  of  the  veiled  sun, 
that  announced  to  Denys,  near  Heliopolis,  the  deicide  of  Jerusalem,  an 
army  of  a  new  race,  ten  millions  of  martyrs,  and  their  cries,  that  ascend 
like  the  voice  of  the  deep  waters  asking  for  the  second  advent,  and  then 
the  Amen  that  will  never  end :  Amen  !  amen  1  amen  1 

^'  On  the  other  side,  void,  void,  void,  M.  Renan,  and  nothing  in  the 

world  1"  ,  . 

Physical  science,  social  and  mordl  science,  even  political  science,  can 
all  be  discussed  with  the  calmness  of  reason  and  wisdom,  but  religious 
science,  it  would  appear,  never.  All  arguments  upon  the  subject  resolve 
themselves  into  personalities.  To  differ  however  slightly  in  opinion  is 
to  be  an  enemy,  whom  it  is  considered  as  perfectly  justifiable  to  misre- 
present, calumniate,  vilify,  excommunicate,  persecute,  and  even,  if  pos* 
sible,  destroy. 

The  Abbe  Loyson  wiites,  however,  with  more  sedateness,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  authority.  The  worthy  doctor  of  theology  is,  ahove  all, 
a  most  successful  satirist.  The  following  is  the  best  passage  in  his 
pamphlet,  although  characterised  by  the  usual  indulgence  in  per- 
sonalities : 

I  ''  Jesusi  Christ  is  not  precisely  the  hero  of  the  romance.  M.  Renan 
has  borrowed  *  the  ideal '  from  himself.  The  personage  whom  he  calls 
Jesus  is,  feature  for  feature,  M.  Renan.  M.  Renan  is  pantheist ;  Jesus 
is  pantheist.  M.  Renan  is  revolutionary,  but  too  wise  to  aspire  playing 
a  political  part ;  Jesus  is  revolutionary,  but  he  carefully  abstains  from 
any  political  pretensions.  M.  Renan  has  drawn  upon  himself  the  perse- 
cutions of  power ;  Jesus  is  happy  in  not  having  been  interfered  wtth*by 
the  police.  M.  Renan  delights  in  feminine  applause ;  Jesus  takes  equal 
pleasure  in  the  same  delicate  relations.  M.  Renan  is  not  particularly 
fond  of  the  Church  ;  Jesus  detests  the  Temple.  M.  Renan  believes  him- 
self to  be  a  superior  manifestation  of  the  conscience  of  God  in  the  bosom 
of  humanity  ;  Jesus  never  liad  any  other  idea  of  himself.  M.  Renan  is 
the  disciple  and  the  apostle  of  true  religion  disenthralled  of  all  external 
forms;  Jesus  knew  that  religion,  preached  it,  and  would  have  founded  it. 
At  this  point  alone  we  meet  with  a  shade  of  distinction  between  M. 
Renan  and  Jesus,  and  it  is  not  in  favour  of  Jesus.  He  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  astray  by  the  formalism  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  also  em- 
ployed some  means  that  are  disapproved  of  by  modern  common  sense. 
M.  Renan  is  more  pure  than  that.  That  is  because  '  the  ideal '  is 
always,  even  in  romances,  a  utopism.  Such  is  the  perfection  of  M. 
Renai),  that  it  never  was  attained  before  him,  even  by  Him  who  was 
*  the  common  honour  of  all  who  have  a  heart  worthy  of  a  man,'  and 
who  *  stands  at  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  human  grandeur  1' " 
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Despotism  and  demagogy^^o  coin  a  noun  sabstantive,  for  we  cannot 
use  the  word  democracy,  hare,  according  to  M.  Temaux,  a  thoasand 
points  of  resemblance.  They  have  alidost  always  the  same  origin :  igno- 
rance, fear,  and  baseness ;  the  same  means :  falsehood,  violence,  and  inti- 
midation ;  and  the  same  results :  the  extinction  of  will  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  rndifidual.  So  long  as  they  have  not  succeeded  in  absorbing 
all  the  Irving  forces  of  a  nation,  despots  and  demagogues  take  every  pre* 
caution  to  disguise  their  nature  and  their  tendencies,  they  approach  the 
prey  that  they  hunger  for  in  the  dark ;  but  so  soon  as,  by  cunning  or  by 
violence,  they  have  seized  upon  rt,  their  language  and  attitude  is  changed, 
they  do  honour  to  the  very  maxims  which  they  have  before  denounced 
witn  their  loudest  invectives,  and  they  adopt  those  very  practices  which 
they  have  most  sturdily  condemned. 

"  Ve  are  not,"  says  M.  Temaux,  "  writing  the  history  of  despotism ; 
it  may,  peihi^s,  remain  for  us  on  some  future  day  to  unveil,  in  another 
work,  the  mysteries  that  surrounded  the  origin  ot  other  powers,  which, 
giving  in  like  manner  a  similar  glaring  lie  to  their  programme,  hastened 
to  conBscate  popular  sovereignty  to  their  profit."  Tins  is  a  literary  rod 
in  pickle  for  some  political  cekbrity — it  is  not  for  us  to  opine  whom. 
We  have  now  to  deal  with  demagogy  as  it  appeared  to  the  terrified 
ancestors  of  ^e  existing  Frenchmen  afler  its  triumph.  It  is  a  strange 
lesson  to  Tead  how  the  invaders  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  understood  and 
practised  ''  Liberty,''  and  to  follow  up  the  results  of  the  conquests  of 
1789,  Up  to  that  epoch,  they  and  their  friends  had  no  other  words  in 
their  mouths  save  hnmanity  and  philanthropy;  once  conquerors,  and  they 
spoke  of  nothing  but  revenge  and  murder.  They  had  exhausted  their 
anathemas  in  denouncing  the  maxim :  *^  The  end  justifies  the  means ;" 
that  very  maxim  became,  once  in  power,  their  only  symbol  of  faith,  and 
the  end  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  apply  all  these  murders  was  de- 
clared to  be  *'  public  safety."  The  liberty  and  lives  of  individuals,  which 
it  is  the  especial  purport  of  **  public  safety"  to  watch  over  and  to  pre- 
serve, were  crushed,  trampled  on,  and  sacrificed  wholesale  in  the  name  of 
the  protecting  power!  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  denounced  this  terrilAe 
dogma.  (Hist,  de  la  Rev.,  tome  xii.  p.  601.)  ^'  It  remained  to  the 
Convention  to  legacy  to  future  generations  an  ever  memorable  example 

*  Histoire  de  la  Terreur,  1792 — 1794;  d'apres  les  Documents  Authentiques 
et  des  Pieces  In^dltes.    Par  M.  Mortimer-Temaux.    Tome  Troisieme. 

M^moires  des  {Sansons,  mis  en  €»rdre,  redig^  et  publics.  Par  H.  Sanson,  Anciea 
Ex^cuteur  des  Hautes  CEuvzes  de  la  Cour  de  Pfuis.    Tome  Qaatri^me. 
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of  the  danger  of  that  sophism,  full  of  murders :  The  safety  of  the  people 
is  the  supreme  law.  I  say  sophism,  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  in  point 
of  fact,  always  signifies  the  safety  of  such  or  such  a  nation  in  such 
and  such  a  circumstance,  and  most  assuredly  there  is  no  nation  whose 
safety  merits  that  any  one  of  those  great  principles  which  are  of  a  per- 
manent, invariable,  and  internal  interest  to  humanity,  should  be  sacri- 
ficed for  it." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  principles  which  actuated  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
vention are  not  worth  discussing — they  had  scarcely  any,  and  they  were 
at  all  times  ready  to  sacrifice  what  few  they  ever  had  to  the  passion  for 
crushing  and  extinguishing  all  that  had  ever  been  placed  above  them 
morally,  intellectually,  or  politically,  and  Which  they  therefore  hated  with 
all  the  intensity  of  dislike  with  which  low,  uncultivated,  and  brutal  minds 
hate  all  that  is  praiseworthy  and  good.  No  sooner  was  Robespierre  en- 
throned at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  than  a  new  court  of  justice  was  created  to 
act  in  the  sense  here  indicated.  La  Fayette,  who  alone  remained  to 
organise  a  constitutional  resistance,  had  been  arrested  by  the  Austrians. 
Marat  openly  preached  assassination ;  Danton  proclaimed  domiciliary 
visits — a  committee  of  surveillance  was  instituted ;  Robespierre  de- 
nounced his  personal  enemies  to  the  '^  commune."  Danton  sounded  the 
tocsin,  and  the  massacre  commenced  at  L'Abbaye,  in  the  Carmes,  at  the 
Conciergerie,  the  Chsltelet,  and  La  Force ;  as  also  at  the  Bernardins, 
BicStre,  and  the  Salpetriere.  It  sufficed  to  be  a  prisoner,  an  ecclesiastic, 
or  a  suspect,  to  be  put  to  death ;  all  triajs,  and  even  the  functions  of  the 
^'Maitre  des  Hautes  CEuvres,''  were  superseded  by  simple  murder. 
These  massacres  afterwards  extended  to  Meauz,  to  Rheims,  to  Lyons,  to 
Versailles,  and  to  other  provincial  towns.  The  crisis  came  with  the  public 
execution  of  the  king. 

The  civilisation,  so  much  vaunted,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  did  not 
extend  beneath  the  higher  beds  of  society.  The  masses  remained  as 
ignorant,  as  coarse,  as  ferocious  as  when  Saint  Bartholomew  found  its 
assassins.  Public  executions  were  attended  with  savage  avidity,  and  men 
and  women  betrayed  at  these  exhibitions  all  the  excitement  of  wild 
beasts — the  very  drunkenness  of  death.*  The  death  of  Louis  XVL  put 
its  seal  upon  the  principle  that  the  republic  could  have  no  more  solid 
basis  than  the  bodies  of  its  enemies.  The  blood  of  the  royal  martyr 
consecrated  the  scaffold,  and  the  revolution  accepted  it  as  an  altar.  The 
soil  of  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  was  still  seething  with  the  blood  of  the 
king,  when  the  clubs  and  the  "  commune"  imperiously  demanded  the 
death  of  all  friends  of  royalty. 

The  contests  that  took  place  within  the  Convention  itself,  extended 
themselves  without,  and  divided  republican  France  into  two  camps.  The 
city  was  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  great  privations,  and  demanded 
the  laws  of  maximum  of  price  which  had  long  been  promised  as  the 
panacea  of  all  evils.  On  the  25th  of  February  the  people  began  to 
pillage,  when  it  could  no  longer  purchase.  The  two  camps  mutually 
accused  one  another  of  these  excesses.  The  Grirondists  attributed  them 
to  the  Machiavelism  of  a  demagogic  municipality,  the  Jacobins  attributed 

*  The  women  called  "  Les  Furies  de  la  Guillotine"  first  showed  themselves  at 
an  execution  of  five  persons  on  the  24th  of  February,  1793. 
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them  to  the  cowardice  of  their  ad?ersariesy  who  delivered  up  the  nation 
disarmed  to  its  enemies.  La  Vendue  was  in  revolt,  Lyons  was  rising. 
The  republic  summoned  all  its  children  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  said  "  country  in  danger'*  in  1792  brought  with  it  the  days  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792 ;  the  levy  in  mass  of  1793  was  followed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Chaumette  demanded  fix)m  the  Convention  the 
institution  of  a  tribunal  to  judge  and  restrain  bad  citizens  without  power 
of  appeal.  Carrier,  who  was  destined  to  most  abuse  such  exceptional 
legislative  powers,  supported  the  motion.  It  was  in  vain  that  Vergniaud 
and  a  few  other  constitutional  members  declared  that  such  a  court  would 
be  an  inquisition  a  thousand  times  more  formidable  than  that  of  Venice, 
the  decree  became  law  on  the  11th  of  March,  and  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  became  an  institution.  It  entered  upon  its  functions  on  the  28th, 
and  the  first  sitting  of  a  court,  which,  according  to  Marat,  by  extermi- 
nating all  the  evil  disposed,  was  to  ensure  calm,  peace,  and  happiness,  was 
crowded  to  excess.  The  first  to  whom  the  honour  was  reserved  of  showing 
the  way  to  so  many  martyrs  was  a  Poitevin  gentleman,  Guyot  Desmau- 
lans  by  name,  accused  of  emigrating.  The  scafibld  had  remained  ever 
since  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  on  the  Place  de  la  Reunion.  When  Guyot 
-was  led  there,  he  looked  steadily  at  the  apparatus,  and  inquired  if  that 
"was  the  instrument  which  had  accomplished  the  greatest  crime  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  man  to  commit.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
except  that  the  knife  alone  had  been  changed,  he  walked  up  with  a  firm 
step,  and  then  kneded  down  to  embrace  the  spot  which  had  been  stained 
"with  a  king's  blood.  As  he  was  rising  up,  the  assistants  tumbled  him 
over  upon  the  plank,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  over.  On  the  10th,  a  poor 
maniac  grenadier,  Nicolas  Luttier,  who  had  declared  that  the  king  was 
still  alive,  suffered  the  so-called  penalty  of  the  law.  On  the  15th,  the 
Marquis  de  Blanchelande,  formerly  governor  of  the  French  Windward 
Islands,  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  also  by  verdict  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunid,  for  having  allowed  his  troops  to  wear  a  white  cockade.  The 
veteran  royalist  went  to  the  scaffold  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  his 
stoicism  so  irritated  the  mob,  that  they  loaded  him  with  their  execrations, 
and  applauded  the  descent  of  the  knife.  The  next  victim  was  a  poor  cook, 
accused  of  having  uttered  certain  words  deemed  to  be  unpatriotic,  but 
the  bearing  of  which  it  became  manifest  on  her  trial  she  never  fully 
comprehended.  These  executions  were  followed  by  a  host  of  others, 
chiefly  persons  condemned  for  forgery  of  assi gnats. 

But  the  people  soon  began  to  complain  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
parties  condemned.  The  mob  is  jealous  only  of  those  placed  above  them, 
or  whq  are  supposed  to  enjoy  greater  worldly  advantages  than  are  at  their 
disposal.  These  were  not  the  kind  of  persons,  they  declared,  for  whose 
especial  benefit  the  new  tribunal  had  been  created.  So  on  the  20th  they 
had  to  be  conciliated  with  a  triple  sacrifice,  in  the  persons  of  the  Count 
de  Vaujours,  colonel  of  the  3rd  regiment  of  dragoons,  the  Marquis  de 
Belair,  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  the  prior  of  the  Abbey  of  Clisson.  On 
the  24ith  two  forgers  of  «8Signats  were  executed,  and  on  the  27th  two 
^'  counter  revolutionists"  and  a  young  man  who,  picked  up  drunk  in  the 
street,  had  dared  to  insult  the  civic  guard.  To  do  so  was  a  matter  of 
death  with  the  new  tribunal. 
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On  the  30th  of  April  the  oU  guillotine  was  Temovedy  and  a  new  one 
put  in  its  place,  in  the  eonstniction  of  whieh  certain  modifications  bad  been 
mtrodaced,  wldch  experience  had  fomd  to  he  neoenitated  by  tbo  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  nethns. 

The  reign  of  the  scaffold  brought  with  it  not  only  the  blood-tbifSiinesB, 
which,  of  febrile  origin,  is  only  increased  by  indulgence,  but  also  a  frigbtfol 
amount  of  cynicifiEn  among  all  parties,  wbiok  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
following  anecdote.  On  the  Mi  of  May,  Count  cfe  Manny,  major  in  the 
Swiss  Guard,  accused  of  eaiigrating,  and  M.  de  Beamlieu  g^  bsring 
secreted  him,  were  condemned  to  death.  Charles  Henry  Saoaon  was 
accosted  the  same  day  at  the  Conciergerie  by  a  young  woman  in  male 
attire,  who  made,  we  are  told,  rasa  attempts  to  brfte  him.  The  tbing 
was  so  utterly  out  of  the  question,  that,  partly  with  a  view  to  diaenaboarasi 
himself  of  the  unfortunate  lady's  entreaties,  and  partly  with  a  lemote 
hope  of  hemg  of  service  to  her,  Sanson  handed  her  of«r  to  one  of  his 
aides,  Louvois  by  name,  merely  saying  that  if  anything  could  be  sug- 
gested he  would  not  interfere.  This  lady  had  already  bribed  Foaquoer- 
Tinvilk,  who,  it  wovdd  appear,  pocketed  the  money,  and  then  demanded 
that  the  law  of  extermination  should  be  put  in  force.  On  anrring^  at  the 
scaibld,  Sanson  saw  the  count  turn  pale  on  peiceivfBg  some  one  in  the 
crowd.  Lookmg  in  the  same  direction,  he  perceived  the  same  lady  in 
disguise.  Terrified  at  die  consequences,  he  turned  round  to  Louvqis,  and 
said  to  ham,  '<  Louvois,  you  have  received  fifty  louis  firom  a  fenmle  dressed 
as  a  man,  to  secure  the  body  of  one  of  the  condemned ;  let  ua  be  more 
honest  than  the  citiaea-accuser,  who  stole  her  money  this  morning.  She 
is  there,  to  the  right  of  the  guillotine ;  have  your  eye  upon  her." 

Louvois  nodded  in  approval.  M.  de  Beauheu  perished  first.  When 
the  knile  descended  for  a  second  time  a  loud  shriek  was  heard.  The  lady, 
as  Sanson  had  appreliended,  had  not  been  able  to  restrain  her  feelings. 
She  was  at  onee  seized  as  an  aristocrat  in  disginse,  and  as  detected  in  a 
flagrant  crime — ^that  of  sympathising  with  the  condemned. 

At  this  crisis  Louvois  adopted  a  peculiar  French  course  of  proceedbig. 
Rushing  down  from  the  sca^d  he  made  his  way  to  the  laify,  and  at 
once  administering  a  well-applied  cuff,  he  ejceleimed  at  the  same  time : 

^'  Ah,  wretch,  I  knew  that  you  were  deceiving  me,  but  I  did  not  diink 
OU  was  so  bad  as  to  do  so  with  an  aristocrat.  Luckily,  tbe  aatimi 
as  arrai^d  his  wSain  and  mine  too  at  the  same  time.  Your  jgmllant 
will  no  longer  sully  my  bed  any  more  than  he  will  the  soil  of  liberty.  I 
suppose  his  last  grimaces  were  a  treat  to  you.  Why,  you  seem  te  be 
weeping  yet  P"  And  then  turning  round  to  the  people,  he  said :  ^  Would 
OU  believe  it,  citiaens  ?  why,  this  '  ooquine'  has  the  audacity  to  weep  Ibr 
er  lover  at  the  very  nose  and  heard  of  her  husband?'* 

The  nmve  avowal  made  by  Louvois  of  his  pretended  conjugal  floia- 
fortunes  raised  a  laugh  in  the  crowd,  and  he  was  left  at  full  libertjr  to 
kiftict  whatever  chastisement  he  deemed  proper  on  his  supposed  gmlty 
better-half.  He  did  this  by  conveying  her  in  safety  to  the  frontier.  She 
was  a  lady  of  distimetion,  and  her  name  was  mentioned  in  eotain  memoiss 
of  the  time  in  connexion  with  the  vemdity  of  -Fouquier-Tinville.  She 
rewarded  the  assistant  executioner,  who  had  saved  her  lile  by  bis  presence 
of  mind,  so  generously,  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  up  the  busiiiesa.  It 
was,  however,  a  strange  comedy — ^with  something  not  a  little  chazae- 
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teristic  of  the  eoimfsyiaea  of  Moli^re  in  it-— enacted  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold  I 

Gteneral  Miacsinaki,  condemned  on  die  10th  of  May»  was  not  executed 
till  the  18th.  Hia  end,  Sanson  says,  was  miserahle  and  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  heart.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  dead  drunk  to  the  scaffold.  Lieu- 
tenant-Coloael  Devauz  and  Count  de  Mazu  followed  in  the  same  months 
amidst  a  host  of  less  distinguished  victims. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  scaffold  was  semoved  from  the  Place  de  la 
Reunion  (ancient  Carousel)  to  the  Place  de  la  Revokitiony  and  on  the 
18th  ai  the  same  month  ten  persons  suffered,  one  alter  another,  fosr  impU- 
eation  in  the  conspiracy  called  that  of  the  Rouerie — this  afiier  General 
Lacuyer,  condemned^  like  other  general  officers  who  had  preceded  him, 
for  having  sided  with  Dumouciez,  and  six  other  persons,  officers,  mer- 
chants^ lawyers^  and  literary  men — had  fallen  all  betw^n  the  10th  and 
the  18  th  of  May. 

This  conspiracy  of  the  Rouerie  was  so  called  from  its  chief^  Tuffin  de 
la  Rouerie,  a  bold,  adventurous  royalist,  who  had  i^pared  neither  money 
nor  aeal  to  ensufe  the  destruction  of  &  murderous  government.  He  made 
Brittany  the  seat  of  his  incessant  exertions,  but  unfortunately  invalided 
by  the  very  extent  of  his  toil,  he  sought  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  house 
of  M.  de  Laguyomarais^  and  dying  there,  he  was  buried  in  quick  lime,  so 
as  to  j^event  recognition  even  of  his  corpse.  But  there  were  traitors 
even  among  the  royalists,  and  M.  de  Laguyomarais,  and  all  his  family, 
relatives,  and  servants^  were  transferred  as  state  criminals  to  Paris.  Two 
of  the  sons  of  the  Breton  gentleman,  one  twenty  years  of  age  and  the 
other  fifteen  and  a  hal4  were  acquitted,  as  were  also  the  surgeon  and 
gardener  of  the  household ;  but  ten  suffered,  and  amoog  them  M.  de 
Laguyomarais  and  his  wile,  his  Inrother-in-law,  the  abbe,  or  chaplain  to 
the  household,  and  two  royalist  officers. 

The  niunber  of  the  executed  was  at  this  crisis  greatly  augmented  by 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  so-called  representatives  of  the 
people.  Ever  engaged  in  sending  innocent  persons  to  the  scaffold,  it  is 
natural  that  th^  should  have  some  misg^viDgs  that  retaliation  might 
one  day  overtake  themselves.  The  consequence  was»  that  the  more 
cowardly  among  them  lived  a  life  of  constant  dread,  and  especially  after 
the  assassination  of  LepeUetier — (Marat  had  not  yet  fallen  imder  the 
aveng^g  knife  of  a  heroine) — they  saw  nothing  but  daggers,  and  the 
slightest  demonstration  of  indifference  or  aversion  sufficed  to  send  an 
individual  to  the  scaffold.  An  affiur  of  this  kind  created  some  sensation 
even  amid  the  glut  of  executions.  Bourdon  and  Prost,  two  members  of 
the  Convention,  had  been  sent  to  Orleans,  where,  at  tlie  conclusion  of  a 
patriotic  dinner  where  libations  weie  extensively  indulged  in,  they  got 
implicated  in  a  street  row,  and  being  personally  unknown,  were  roughly 
treated  by  the  preservers  of  order.  Bourdon  and  Prost  at  once  assumed 
the  attitude  of  martyrs  to  the  public  cause,  and  nine  members  of  the 
nftunicipality  and  National  Guard  of  Orleans  had  to  suffer  for  this  vin- 
dication of  the  law  in  the  instance  of  two  drunken  and  cowardly  repub- 
£cans»  They  were  even  taken  to  the  scaffold  in  the  red  shirt  of  parrL- 
eides.  Bourdon  and  Prost  claiming  the  privilege  of  paternal  tenderness 
and  BC^itude  towards  the  nation  I 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  July — the  very  day  tiiat  the  bodies  of  the  nine 
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victims  of  Bourdon's  cowardice  were  being  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  of 
the  Madeleine,  that  a  signal  act  of  retributive  justice  was  committed  in 
the  assassination  of  Marat.  Charlotte  de  Corday  d*Armant — the  young 
enthusiast  of  Normandy — was  of  a  noble  family ;  educated  at  the  convent 
of  L'Abbaye  aux  Dames,  at  Caen,  she  had  imbibed  the  idea  that  she  was 
destined  to  deliver  her  country  from  the  scourge  of  a  murderous  tyranny, 
and  she  selected  Marat,  whose  name  was  at  that  epoch  more  before  the 
public  as  the  instigator  of  sacrifices  than  those  of  Robespierre  and  Danton, 
as  her  victim.  Gur  distinguished  countryman,  £.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  has 
taken  this  fair  and  heroic,  albeit  mistaken  young  person,  under  the 
patronage  of  his  great  talent.  "La  Toilette  des  Morts,"  in  the  late 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  only  one  of  the  long  list  of  illus- 
trations the  artist's  works  have  supplied  of  that  greatest  of  historical 
tragedies — the  first  French  Revolution.  All  are  familiar  with  that  ad- 
mirable portraiture  of  Robespierre  and  Danton  awaiting  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  dread — the  one  defended  by  his  attendant  bloodhound — the 
going  forth  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corday  to  execution. 

The  details  given  by  Sanson  of  this  remarkable  incident  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more  minute  than  any  that  have  yet 
been  given  to  the  public ;  but  they  show  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
as  depicted  by  Mr.  Ward's  pencil  from  previously  existing  data,  to  be 
perfectly  correct.  Charlotte  had  not  returned  ten  minutes  from  her  trial, 
at  which  she  had  conducted  herself  with  unexampled  firmness  and  abiHty, 
than  M.  Hauer,  the  artist,  was  introduced.  She  conversed  with  the  artist, 
while  engaged  in  his  task,  with  perfect  calmness  for  an  hour  and  a  hal( 
when  she  suddenly  remembered  she  had  forgotten  to  write  a  letter.  She 
had  only  penned  a  few  lines  when  Sanson  made  his  appearance.  She 
went  on  with  her  work  notwithstanding,  and,  when  she  had  finished,  she 
placed  her  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  let  down  her  beautiful 
hair  to  be  cut  off.  ^'  Since  M.  de  la  Barre,"  says  Sanson,  ''  I  never  wit- 
nessed so  much  courage  in  death !  We  were  there,  six  or  seven  citizens, 
whose  business  is  not  of  a  nature  to  soften  the  feelings,  yet  she  appeared 
less  affected  than  any  of  us,  and  even  her  lips  had  not  lost  their  colour ! 
When  her  hair  was  cut  off,  she  gave  half  to  the  artist  and  the  remainder 
to  Richard,  the  gaoler,  for  his  wife,  who  had  manifested  great  interest  in 
the  unfortunate  young  lady."  She  went  to  the  scaffold  with  the  same  re- 
markable intrepidity  ;  there  was  not  an  atom  of  bravado — a  simple,  mild, 
pious  resignation,  or  '*  a  penetrating  and  irresistible  sweetness,"  as  the 
roaster  of  high  works  describes  it.  Robespierre,  Desmouslins,  and  Danton 
were  at  a  window  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  on  the  way,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  when  their  turn  would  come.  Arrived  at  the  scaffold,  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  fatal  plank,  and  Fermin,  one  of  the  aides,  having  let 
loose  the  string,  all  was  over  in  a  moment  Sanson  declares  that  he  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  when  a  carpenter  named  Legros,  having  taken 
the  head,  was  not  satisfied  with  holding  it  up  to  the  crowd,  but  actually 
slapped  the  face — a  face  admittedly  of  extraordinary  beauty.  This  was 
too  much  even  for  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  Legros  was  justiy 
punished  for  this  act  of  sacrilege.  Charlotte's  letter  to  Barbaroox  is 
a  noble  legacy  to  posterity;  the  sentiments  breathed  in  it  are  more 
worthy  of  a  heroine  than  of  an  assassin,  but  Charlotte  was  no  assassin  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.     The  times  considered,  and  the 
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magnitude  of  the  crimes  daily  enacted  by  her  victim,  more  than  vindicated 
her  otherwise  reprehensible  condoct,  and  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  to  their 
full  extent  the  words  of  the  descendant  of  her  executioner.  "  The  soul 
of  Charlotte  de  Corday  went  up  to  Heaven  free  from  all  terrestrial  im- 
perfection ;  her  heart  had  never  beat  save  for  her  country.  She  was  not 
only  the  martyr  of  liberty,  she  was  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  democracy." 

This  heroic  sacri6ce  was  followed  by  obscure  executions,  but  quantity, 
says  the  master  of  high  works,  took  the  place  of  quality.  These  were 
the  high  days  of  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Republic— of  Moloch  devouring 
his  own  children.  When  we  received  the  first  volume  of  Temaux's  great 
work,  we  fancied  we  should  find  in  its  pages  such  a  record  as  has  never 
yet  been  given  to  the  world — the  detailed  account  of  the  victims  of  the 
Reigpi  of  Terror.  Such,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  its  character;  it 
is  more  of  a  politico-philosophical  dissertation  upon  events,  and  the 
author's  forte  seems  to  consist  in  laying  bare  the  incidents  and  motives 
that  led  on  from  one  step  to  another  than  in  depicting  the  actual  events 
themselves.  Sanson's  work  alone  furnishes  the  actual  details  of  the 
sufferers.  There  are  no  mere  generalisations  and  denunciations  in  his 
work ;  the  individuals  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  base  passions  of  the 
multitude  and  to  the  recreant  fears  and  apprehensions — the  cowardice  of 
their  rulers — are  here  brought  before  us  one  after  another  in  their  own 
persons  and  names  as  they  fell  successively  beneath  the  sovereign  knife. 
It  is  needless  to  say  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in  an  article  of  this  descrip- 
tion, to  follow  out  these  details ;  they  are  the  complement  of  all  other 
histories  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  will  constitute  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  some  future  well-digested  record  of  the  epoch — one 
in  which  the  philosophy  of  history  shall  be  united  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  and  what  may  be  truly  termed  the  most  illustrative  incidents  of  that 
dark  and  tremendous  epoch.  By  what  supernatural  means  will  a  nation 
ever  be  enabled  to  wash  such  from  its  annals?  Lucky  it  is  for  such  that 
Providence  is  not  so  vindictive  as  man;  but,  again,  omniscience  has  its 
own  time  and  ways,  not  always  manifest  to  short-sighted  man. 

Among  the  so-called  ^*  obscure  executions"  which  followed  upon  the 
fall  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corday,  we  notice  several  officers — officers  of 
cavalry  and  of  infantry,  surely  not  men  of  obscurity,  and  four  of  whom 
fell  beneath  the  iron  wedge  between  the  18th  and  the  25th  of  July,  all 
suffering  for  wishing  to  leave  a  country  bathed  up  to  its  neck  in  crime, 
and  one  of  them  barely  twenty  years  of  age  :  youth  or  old  age  had  alike 
no  claims  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  murderous  rabble.  Nay,  so  far  did 
the  gratification  of  the  vilest  passions  of  human  nature  increase  the  lust 
for  such,  that  it  was  at  this  very  epoch  that  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
underwent  a  modification,  by  which  the  harvest  of  the  scaffold  was 
doubled.  The  '^  Comite  de  Salut  Public"  decided  that  it  should  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  so  that  two  series  of  so-called  trials  could  be 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  first  sacrificed  by  the  new 
tribunals  was  General  de  la  Salle- Sou ville,  put  to  death  for  simply  cor- 
responding with  his  nephew,  who  happened  to  be  an  emigrant;  Lescuyer, 
mar^chal  de  camp,  for  partisanship  with  Dumouriez;  and  Tourtier,  a 
nobleman,  condemned  as  '*  contre-revolutionaire."  Jonas,  one  of  the 
Garde-Fran9aise,  was  executed  for  having  said  in  a  caf^,  "  That  when 
he  heard  of  the  king's  death  he  wished  to  leave  his  regiment;"  and  with 
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him  perished  ft  poor  old  piliest  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  condemned  to  ex- 
piate a  wish  to  quit  the  country  by  the'kes  of  life. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  General  Custine,  who  had  been  recendy  trans- 
ferred ficom  the  command  on  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the  army  of  the  North, 
was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  ehazged  with  having  neglected  to  rdieve 
Yalenciennes^  at  that  time  besieged.  The  Frendi  republic  would  nerer 
admit  that  French  stoldiers  could  be  cheeked,  still  less  defeated,  save  by 
treachery.  But  whUe  in  the  model  democracy  of  the  worid — ^in  the  dw- 
united  States  of  America — it  suffices  for  &  general  to  be  diecked^  to  be 
relieved  of  his  command,  in  republican  France  a  check  was  pumafaed  with 
death.  Custine  had  captured  Spires,  Worms,  Frankentnai,  Mayence, 
and  Frankfort  from  the  enemy ;  but  he  had  not  followed  up  his  victories 
to  the  aatiaftiction  of  the  vain-glorions  republic.  The  utter  absence  of  all 
discipline  in  a  republican  army  had  alone  pot  it  out  of  his  power  to  relieve 
Valenciennea.  The  tribnmd  hesitated  to  condemn  an  officer  wfao^  even 
if  incompetent,  was  still  not  a  criminal;  when  H^boft  and  Robes- 
pierre at  onoe  denounced  their  hentatiQa  as  a  failure  in  their  duty  to 
their  country.  Custine  was,  therefore,  condemned  to  suffer.  The  old 
soldier's  courage  abandoned  him  at  the  prospect  of  an  ignominious 
death.  "  Ave  those  the  people  who  used  to  slKMit  at  my  victories  ?"  he 
dolorously  exclaimed,  when  saluted  on  die  way  to  the  scaffold  by  the 
exultation  of  the  sanguinary  mob.  His  emotion  visibly  increased  as  he 
proceeded,  and  Sanson  says,  he  thought  he  would  have  £sinted  when  he 
saw  the  knife  reflecting  the  sun's  mid-day  rays.  This  phenomenon  of  the 
want  of  that  amount  of  resolution  in  facing  a  public  execution,  which  had 
manifested  itself  among  simple  citizens,  and  even  women,  notoriously 
Charlotte  Corday,  whose  strength  <^  mind  never  for  a  moment  forsook 
her,  attests  the  difference,  aecordiag  to  the  master  of  high  works,  *^  that 
exists  between  that  nervous  excitability  which  can  make  a  hero,  and  the 
masculine  fortitude  that  nothing  shakes;  it  attests  to  the  superiority  of 
dvil  courage  over  all  other."  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  not  the 
whole  of  the  truth.  The  English  idea  of  a  general  officer  is  not  so  much 
that  of  a  ^*  beau  sabreur,"  carried  away  by  the  mere  excitement  of  the 
combat,  as  of  a  man  who,  by  his  pre-eminent  science,  coolness,  and 
courage,  caa  ensure  victory.  Such  courage  is  equal  to  what  Sanson 
terms  "  civic  courage."  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  mere  animal  eoorage 
is  a  much  less  heroic  thing  than  the  world  ia  apt  to  give  it  cre£t  for. 
Women,  as  seen  under  physical  affliction,  have  even,  g^neraUy  speakmg, 
a  greater  amount  of  fortitude  than  men;  the  savage  than  the  avilised 
being;  and  the  vulgar  than  tbe  highly  cultivated.  The  latter  are  often 
almost  solely  upheld  in  time  of  trial  by  the  sense  of  honour.  Hence  it 
was  that,  according  to  Sanson  himself  in  a  previous  volume,  deeapttation 
by  sword  was  reaervedfor  the  aristocracy  only,  because  they  were  sn^osed 
to  have  the  nerve  that  prevented  their  shrinking  before  the  blow.  The 
courage  that  enables  men  to  undergo  kmg-continued  privations,  to  endure 
all  kinds  of  hardships  and  persecutions,  and  to  £Btise  almort  every  deaerip* 
tion  of  damger  from  climate,  wild  beasts,  and  men,  when  exploring  new 
countries,  we  have  always  held  as  superior  to  the  courage  maniliested  in 
throwing  in  one's  lot  wilh  a  number  of  others  in  the  ehanoea  of  dw 
battle-field — and  we  have  expeneneed  both.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  kinds  of  a  more  humble  description  of  courage,  demanded  of 
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many  in  tkeir  progvesB  throagh  the  woild's  trials^  of  qoite  as  heroic  a 
ekax^eter  as  that  military  eoarage  whieh  monopolises  too  raucli  the  popa- 
las  mind;  still  less  must  the  real  charact^  of  ^e  loan — his  powers  of 
action  or  endurance — be  judged  of  by  a  constitntioQal  failwe  of  his 
nervous  powers  when  subjected  to  an  ignominioos  death.  The  thonsand 
ooa^cting  ideas  that  crowd  upon  a  sensitive  mind  at  such  a  moment  may 
oppress  the  physical  creature  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  re-action  im» 
poss&Ie*  '^  Would  that  I  had  perished  by  a  Pmssiaa  essinon-bali!''  ex- 
claimed the  general  of  the  French  republican  armies,  when  rewarded  for 
Ins  victories  and  punished  for  his  failures,  or  those  of  others,  by  a  dis- 
graceful dei^  on  a  common  scaffold — the  last  resort  of  criminals  and 
mide&etars  of  the  deepest  dye.  Well  may  the  cheeks  of  even  a  veteran 
soldier  bkuock  before  such  an  end  to  his  exertions,  and  no  wonder  that 
the  blood  sbould  recoil  from  the  heart,  its  very  pulsations  being  cramped 
by  shame,  lemiig  Om  nervous  system,  of  what  wan  ooee  an  heroic  being, 
prostrate ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  mistake^  men,  leaving  the  hero  himself,  by 
a  strange  parades,  to  perish  like  a  coward ! 

On  the  oth  and  Gth  of  September  eight  persons  were  executed  out  of 
twenty-one  accused  of  having  cut  down  a  tree  of  liberty  and  hoisted  the 
white  eoekade  at  Rouen,  The  number  of  executions  became,  sadeed, 
BOW  sot  greiBt  that  the  chronicle  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon.  "  My 
grandfaBier's  arm  and  heart,"  says  Henry  Sanson,  '*  were  too  much 
worned  with  striking  to  have  had  the  strength  to  place  the  number  of 
victims  on  record  at  the  same  time."  So  that  the  positive  number  of 
sufferers  by  the  French  Revolution  will  never  be  really  known,  although 
we  may  fiurly  assume  that  the  reeords  left  by  the  Soosons  convey  a  good 
prcndmate  idea  of  ihe  facts  of  the  ease.  We  are  the  further  led  to  this 
opinioit  l^  the  comparative  obscurity  of  some  of  the  names  of  the 
sufiiNrers,  as  also  by  the  intervals  that  occasionally  presented  themselves 
between  the  epochs  of  execution. 

The  so-called  '*  assignats"  of  the  day,  with  which  some  people  are  said 
ti>  have  papered  rooms^  on  the  Ml  of  the  republic,  appear  to  have  been 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  imitation,  for  we  find  constant  condemnations  for 
tiie  forgery  of  ^ese  precious  documents— the  shiti-plasters  ci  the  day. 
Amidst  these  criminal  cases  we  find  the  name  of  a  priest  caught  with 
anns  in  his  hands,  emigrants  or  would-be  emigrants;  for  it  was  not 
enough  that,  with  Japanese  severity,  it  should  be  a  capital  crime  to 
emigrate — a  fancied  desire  on  the  part  of  a  citiaen  to  cross  the  fitmtier 
was  sufficient  to  entail  the  loss  of  life.  Even  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  brought  before  these  terrible  assises;  generally  fbrmalversa- 
tioD— a  practice  apparently  pecnlnariy  characteristic  of  democracies  and 
despotism— -as,  for  example,  Russia  and  Turkey,  as  compared  with  the 
dis- United  States :  a  circumstance  which  might  furnish  M.  Temaux  with 
another  illustration  of  his  favourite  comparison  between  the  two. 

The  sanguhiaTy  Areopagus  not  only  summoned  representatives  of  the 
people,  as  in  the  instance  of  Perrin,  and  mayors  of  towns,  as  in  ihe  case 
of  M.  de  Langle,  executed  for  having  corresponded  with  the  enemies  of 
tine  repuUic,  into  their  terrible  presence,  but  by  the  unavoidable  sequence 
of  things,  wearied  witli  striking  its  adversaries,  it  beg^  also  to  strike  its 
Inends.  Gorsas,  deputy  and  journalist,  was  one  of  the  few  Girondins  who 
protested  against  the  autocracy  of  the  capital,  and  he  was  the  first  member 
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of  the  Convention  who  mounted  upon  that  scaffold,  where  he  was  soon  to 
be  followed  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  colleagues.  Sanson  had 
placed  himself  a  little  aside  on  this  first  occasion  of  the  fall  of  a  constitu- 
tionalist, but  GoTsas  perceived  him,  and  called  out : 

*'  Why  do  you  hide  yourself,  Citiien  Sanson  ?  Come  forth  and  enjoy 
your  triumph.  We  tfiought  we  were  overthrowing  the  monarchy  when 
we  were  inaugurating  your  reign.*' 

*'  My  grandfather,"  says  Henry  Sanson,  *'  bowed  his  head,  but  did  not 
reply ;  he  already  found  that  royalty  weigh  heavily  upon  him." 

The  republic  had  thus  given  the  first  sig^s  of  tearing  itself  to  pieces 
with  its  own  hands  before  the  immolation  of  the  queen.  Marie 
Antoinette's  death  followed,  however,  very  closely  upon  that  of  the  first 
member  of  the  Convention.  It  seems  so  utterly  impossible  that  even  in 
the  present  day  two  persons  can  write  alike  concerning  this  beaniifnl, 
graceful,  intellectual,  and  aristocratic  victim  of  the  republic,  that  we  shall 
not  enter  here  upon  that  debatable  ground,  trod  previously  at  length  in 
the  company  of  the  De  Goncourts,  Ren6e,  Hue,  and  others  who  have 
laboured  to  rehabilitate  an  erring  nature,  grossly  calumniated  by  contem- 
poraneous history.  Suffice  it  that  Mortimer-Temaux  and  Sanson  (we 
hope  there  is  no  breach  of  respect  in  placing  the  two  names  together — 
they  are  simply  brought  into  juxta-position  by  the  force  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, not  on  a  question  of  merit  or  of  social  position)  both  vindi- 
cate the  true  character  of  the  queen.  Louis  XVI.  was  simply  a  political 
victim ;  Marie  Antoinette  was  at  once  a  political  and  a  personal  sufferer. 
Politically,  her  opponents  knew  very  well  that  they  had  a  person  of  a  very 
different  character  to  deal  with  than  the  placid  Louis  XVI.;  personally, 
members  of  her  own  court,  nay,  even  of  her  own  family,  had  never  be«a 
able  to  forgive  her  her  spirit  of  independence,  her  elegant  tastes,  her  pre- 
dilection for  distractions  condemned  by  courtly  etiquette,  the  very  charms 
of  mind  and  person  that  graced  the  innocent  recreations  of  the  petit 
Trianon,  were  grievances  in  their  eyes. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  summoned  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  and  she  was  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie  as  early 
as  two  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd.  Although  described  as  perfectly  calm 
and  collected,  she  struck  her  forehead  so  heavily  against  a  wicket  gate  as 
to  have  brought  blood.  The  municipal  Michonis  inquired  if  she  had  hurt 
herself : 

*'  No,"  was  the  reply;  "  nothing  now  can  hurt  me." 

The  two  Richards,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Charlotte  Corday,  were 
now  her  gaolers,  and  they  treated  her  with  the  respect  and  compassion 
due  to  the  magnitude  of  her  misfortunes.  Unfortunately,  the  ill-judged 
attempt  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rougeville  to  communicate  with  the  royal 
prisoner,  led  to  the  incarceration  of  the  old  couple,  and  she  lost  their  kindly 
services.  The  night  before  she  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  cynical 
assembly  who  were  to  send  her  to  the  scaffold,  was  passed  in  mending 
her  clothes,  which  were  almost  in  rags,  and  she  walked  into  the  presence 
of  her  inimical  judges  with  all  the  pride  and  dignity  of  a  daughter  of 
Austria.  Her  hair  had  become  perfectly  white,  and  her  countenance  had 
the  rigidity  of  marble,  as  if  the  soul  had  already  undergone  martyrdom. 
Chauveau  Lagarde  and  Tronson  Ducondray  had  volunteered  the  perilous 
task  of  being  her  defenders.     The  infamous  charges  brought  against  her 
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by  the  wretch  Hebert,  upon  the  still  more  vile  and  infamous  depositions 
of  the  gaoler  Simon,  are  given  at  length  in  Sanson.  They  reflect  an 
ineffable  disgrace  upon  the  court  before  which  they  were  uttered,  and  upon 
the  nation  in  which  that  court  sat.  A  shudder  of  horror  pervaded,  we 
are  told,  the  whole  auditory.  Marie  Antoinette  alone  appeared  to  be  in- 
sensible to  so  gross  an  outrage,  not  only  upon  a  fallen  princess,  but  upon 
a  common  humanity,  and  she  listened  astounded  to  the  accusation  of 
incest,  but  without  allowing  even  a  look  to  fall  upon  the  utterer  of  so  base 
a  calumny.  As  she  failed  to  answer  so  unnatural  an  accusation,  her 
judges  returned  to  the  charge,  and  after  a  brief  interval  revived  the  ac- 
cusation : 

^*  If  I  have  not  replied,"  said  the  queen,  for  the  first  time  visibly 
affected,  "  it  is  because  nature  opposes  itself  to  such  a  charge  brought 
against  a  mother.     I  appeal  to  any  who  may  be  here !" 

Marie  Antoinette  deemed  her  life  to  be  too  worthless  to  care  to  dispute 
for  its  possession ;  but  for  the  sake  of  her  children  she  declared  the  court 
to  be  incompetent  to  constitute  the  wife  of  Louis  XVI.  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  a  king  who  was  by  the  constitution  itself  irresponsible.  As 
to  personal  charges  against  herself,  they  had  brought  none,  except  what 
were  deserving  of  the  most  infinite  contempt.  Her  claims  to  exemption 
were,  however,  as  little  heeded  as  the  pleadings  of  the  two  devoted  men 
who  had  risked  their  lives  in  her  defence.  Marie  Antoinette  was,  indeed, 
condemned  before  she  was  put  upon  her  trial — the  latter  was  a  mere 
judicial  form  gone  through  to  satisfy  appearances.  Condemned  to  follow 
her  husband  to  the  scaffold,  Marie  Antoinette,  worn  out  by  her  long  trial, 
slept  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  her  return  to  her  dungeon,  after  which 
she  indited  the  letter  to  Madame  Elisabeth,  which  never  reached  her  or 
her  children,  but  was  found  afterwards  at  the  house  of  Couthon  by  the 
conventional  Gourtob,  when  he  was  charged  with  the  examination  of  the 
papers  of  the  triumvirate.  Like  the  last  words  of  Charlotte  Corday,  this 
last  letter  of  the  queen  is  a  noble  legacy  to  futurity. 

Charles  Henry  Sanson  had  been  summoned  into  the  presence  of 
Fouquier-Tinville,  who  inquired  from  him  if  the  arrangements  for  the 
"  f^te"  were  all  completed — ^this  was,  we  are  told,  the  very  word  he  used. 
The  executioner  having  replied  that  his  duty  consisted  in  awaiting  the 
decisions  of  the  court  and  not  in  anticipating  them,  Fouquier  got  into  a 
tremendous  passion,  for  the  reply  contained  a  vag^e  allusion  to  his  having 
at  all  events  anticipated  the  decision  of  the  court.  In  his  passion  he  ex- 
hausted himself  in  insults  against  the  queen  and  her  executioner,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  former  should  be  led  to  the  scaffold  in  the  same 
cart  as  other  ordinary  victims.  Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  declined  all 
aid  from  the  priests  of  the  republic,  who  were  in  her  eyes  so  many  schis- 
matics, and  was  finally  accompanied  against  her  will  by  the  Abb^  Loth- 
ringer,  received  absolution  from  the  Abbe  Magnien,  administered  from  a 
window  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^.  As  to  the  insults  of  the  populace  on  her 
way  to  the  scaffold,  she  confronted  them  without  a  shudder  or  a  sig^  of 
weakness.     In  the  presence  of  the  scaffold  alone  she  muttered : 

**  My  daughter !  my  children  I" 

Sanson  whispered  to  her,  '^  Courage,  madame !" 

"  Merci!  monsieur,  merci !"  she  replied. 

He  then  offered  to  help  her  up  the  fatal  steps : 
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'*  No,"  she  Mid ;  '^  thail,  thank  God,  have  strength  to  get  up  myself." 

And  she  stepped  op  with  as  much  majestj  as  if  they  had  been  the  steps 
of  the  gprand  stainase  at  V^nailles.  The  assistants  having  seized  upon 
the  royal  personage  and  bound  her  down  to  the  plank,  she  tilted  \xp  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice : 

"  Farewell,  my  children,  I  am  going  to  join  your  father." 

A  few  shouts  of  ^  Vive  la  Bepofaiique  !"  followed  upon  the  descent  of 
the  knife,  and  one  of  ihe  assistants,  oooipelled  to  the  melaiiGliolj  doty 
fay  the  sword  of  Nourry-Grammont  (a  fanatical  ofiioer  in  the  revolo- 
tionanr  army^  who  had  put  his  fist  in  the  most  cowardly  manner  in  die 
queen  s  face  when  being  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  who  now  brandished  the 
weapon  to  which  he  was  a  disgrace  with  the  violence  of  a  maniac),  walked 
round  the  scaffold  with  the  bead  of  ^  victim,  the  eyelids  being  still 
agitated  by  a  convulsive  shwUer. 

The  trial  of  the  inhabitants  of  Axmentieres,  aoensed  of  coDrespondfing 
with  the  enemy,  followed  upon  that  of  ^  queen,  and  four  of  the  acensed, 
including  one  justice  of  the  peace,  were  executed.  These  weve  followed 
by  others,  all  condemned  by  the  second  section  of  the  revolisdonary 
tnbmial;  the  first  was  absorbed  with  the  more  onerous  du^  ^^  of  bringing 
the  Girondins  to  justice,"  as  would  foe  said  under  ordinary  eiscumstanees, 
but  in  reality  of  overthrowii^  and  exterminsiting  a  body  of  men  who  had 
not  sunk  so  low  in  crime  as  the  Convention,  the  Clommune,  and  the 
Clubs.  The  latter  demanded  tweiity*two  victims,  but  as  several  had 
fled,  the  number  had  to  be  made  up  by  the  oonvietion  of  depoties  who 
had  net  taken  part  in  tiie  insmxection  of  the  2nd  of  Jmie,  and  tbns  widi 
Gonas,  who  had  ah^ady  been  executed,  the  number  of  twenty-two 
deputies  was  made  np.  The  charges  brought  against  these  representatives 
of  the  people  were  having  conspired  against  the  unity  and  indhisibility 
of  the  republic,  and  against  the  liberty  and  seenrity  of  the  French  people. 
The  fiicts  by  whidi  these  aecasations  were  attempted  to  be  provsld  were 
simply  that  the  said  deputies,  less  Uoodtfairsty  than  oBkt  repnliKcans, 
had  not  been'  always  prepassd  to  join  with  them  in  the  commianon  of 
the  most  flagrant  atrocities.  The  most  nnprincipled  and  contemptible 
wretches,  men  such  as  Amar,  Paohe,  Chanmette,  Hebert,  Chabot,  Fafare 
d'Eglantine,  and  others,  weoe  bravght  forwaid  as  witnesses  agaanst  the 
probity  of  these  genenms  men,  who  sacrificed  their  fisdings  and  fertones 
for  th«  benefit  ef  dieir  country,  and  who  were  now  about  to  seal  tiie 
sacrifice  hj  laying  down  their  lives. 

**  I  do  not,"  said  one  of  tiiem— -Yergmaad — **  deem  it  neeessaiy  to 
defend  myself  fisr  want  of  compficity  with  thieves  and  assassins  ?* 

The  trial  was,  notwithstaBding,  so  fiir  prolonged,  that  the  JacobiiiB, 
after  accusing  the  Convention  of  dilatoriness,  demanded,  through  RobeB- 
pierre,  tirat  the  tribunal  should  be  emancipated  'firom  all  l^al  forms ! 
*^  All  France,"  said  Fonqmer,  '^accuses  the  men  w^ are  upon  their  trial; 
what  necessity  is  there,  therefore,  for  individual  witnesses  ?**  One  who, 
like  others  engaged  in  this  great  trial,  was  move  influeneed  hy  the  party 


of  terror  than  W  his  own  impulses  (such  persons  were  designated  **  ter- 
rorises), Osselin,  supported  Fouquier,  who  rewarded  him  by  aending  him 
to  the  scaffold  only  a  few  days  later;  all  legal  forms  were  c&pensed  with, 
the  accused— men  of  eminence  at  t^  bar,  and  of  tried  eloquence  and 
patriotism  in  the  senate,  were,  in  fact,  interdicted  from  pleading— and 
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eondemned  without  a  liearin^.  The  whole  of  the  condemned  rose  np 
simuhaneoDsly  at  dus  conclusion  to  this  mock  trial. 

<<  We  are  innocent!*'  they  exclaimed.     ^  Yiye  la  R^pnbUqiie  !* 
One  cry  alone  disturbed  the  unanimity  of  the  expression.     It  was 
''  Je  me  meurs !"  Dufriche-Valiaz^,  representatrve  for  the  department  of 
the  Ome,  had  buried  a  dagger  in  his  bosom.     The  rest  were  led  away 
chanting  the  chorus  of  the  ManeilUnse,  parodying  some  of  the  words  : 

Plutot  la  mort  que  I'esclavage  ! 
Cast  la  deyise  dies  Eran^is. 

Sanson  had  to  procure  the  aid  of  a  dozen  assistants  in  order  to  exterminate 
such  a  group  of  the  most  distinguished,  learned,  and  eioqnent  men  in 
France.  No  less  ihan  five  carts  were  necessitated  for  tlwir  transport. 
The  *'  Toilette  des  Marts,"  as  Charlotte  Coiday  called  it,  presented  a 
strange  scene.  When  at  length  completed,  and  all  were  shorn,  dressed, 
and  pinioned,  -die  rest  made  way  for  Vergniaud  to  proceed  first,  but  he 
turned  to  the  body  of  Valaze  that  lay  on  three  stones  in  a  comer  of  the 
room: 

"  There  is  our  eldest  in  death,"  he  said ;  ^  it  is  for  him  to  show  ns  the 
way." 

Five  occupied  two  carts;  six,  the  third;  four,  the  fourth;  and  the 
dead  body  of  Valaze  the  fifth. 

A  prod%bu8  crowd  filled  the  streets,  but  the  people  were  silent,  and 
manifestly  terror-stcicken.  A  crowd  of  men  and  women,  hired  and  m- 
ehriated  rar  the  occasimi,  followed  the  carts,  and  filled  the  m  with  tiieir 
obscene  shoots.  One  of  the  asristants,  appointed  by  Hubert,  threw  off 
his  coat,  beneath  which  he  wore  the  costume  of  a  down,  and  placing 
himself  athwart  one  of  the  horses,  he  went  through  a  series  of  highly 
entertaining  and  appropriate  performaDces !  The  patients  wefe  all  men 
of  fortitude,  but,  as  may  be  expected,  they  faced  an  ignominious  death 
with  varied  feelings.  ESshop  Faucfaet  was  the  most  depressed,  Yer- 
g^niaud  the  least  so.  Some  shouted,  others  wept ;  some  joked,  more 
particularly  Ducos,  a  young  man  of  letters,  representative  of  the  Oironde, 
and  who,  among  other  quaint  Temarka,  observed : 

'^  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  CoDvention  did  not  decree  the  unity  and 
indivisibilitj  of  our  peisons  ?" 

Twice  on  the  way  the  differeui  groups  joined  in  the  Marseillaise.  At 
the  steps  of  the  Bcaffi)ld  they  exchanged  embraces,  and  encouraged  one 
another  to  die  as  they  had  lived,  without  fear  or  reproach.  The  Marquis 
de  Sillery,  deputy  for  La  Somme,  first  ascended  the  platform,  whence  he 
bowed  four  times  to  the  mob.  One  of  the  assailants  bade  him  not  waste 
time. 

''  Cannot  you  wait  a  moment  ?"  be  retorted.  '^  I  have  to  wait,  who 
am  in  a  greater  hurry  than  yon." 

As  the  hnife  foil,  the  chorus  of  the  victims  increased  in  vehemence. 
The  bishop  had  to  be  assisted  up  the  steps  of  the  scaffold.  By  the  time 
that  six  lud  fallen,  the  plank,  the  head-piece,  and  basket  beneath,  had 
become  so  flooded  with  blood  that  it  became  neoessaiy  to  procure  buckets 
of  water  to  cleanse  the  apparatus.  The  melancholy  hymn  was  still  being 
chanted  by  those  who  remained  alive  below.  As  to  Ducos,  he  was  still 
joking  when  tiie  knife  fell  down  upon  him.  Vig^e,  the  last  that  perished. 
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died  with  the  patriotic  chant  upon  his  lips.  ''  It  took  precisely  forty- 
three  minates  to  make  the  republic  widow  of  its  founders,  and  to  put  all 
France  in  mourning  for  the  most  generous  of  its  children."  This  sad 
execution  over,  Sanson  went  to  Fouquier  to  complain  of  a  mountebank 
having  been  associated  with  such  melancholy  duties  as  those  of  the  scaf- 
fold. All  the  answer  he  got  was,  that  if  he  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
times  he  would  have  to  change  places,  and  become  the  executed  instead 
of  the  executioner.  The  mountebank,  Andr^  Dutruy  by  name,  remained 
from  that  epoch  an  essential  portion  of  the  greatest  institution  of  the  day, 
and  the  more  important  executions  were  enlivened  by  the  contortions  and 
g^maces  of  the  sinister  "  Jacot,**  as  he  was  called. 

The  wholesale  destruction  of  the  Girondin  leaders  was  the  apogee  of 
the  revolution.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  sacrifice  was  an  exemplary  or 
an  improving  one.  It  does  not  accord  with  our  ideas  of  an  heroic  patriot 
that  he  should  go  to  his  death  saying  witty  things  or  chanting  a  national 
hymn.  The  whole  scene  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  feverish  excitement 
of  the  times.  But  no  matter  with  what  amount  of  calm,  dignified,  or 
pious  resignation  these  men  had  met  their  fate — the  inexorable  decrees  of 
Providence  would  still  remain  manifest  in  it.  They  believed  in  the  re- 
public, and,  however  honestly  so,  still  were  they  to  a  certain  extent,  even 
if  unintentionally  and  indirectly,  responsible  for  the  fatal  results  that  had 
ensued,  and  for  the  blood  of  an  innocent  monarch  and  hb  queen.  Retri- 
bution witii  them  came  fast  and  sure ;  they  fell  in  their  turn;  nor  did  the 
sun  shrink  back  in  his  course  at  the  bloody  sight,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
done  at  the  retributive  repast  served  up  by  Atreus  to  Thyestes.  Their 
fall  was  also  soon  to  be  followed,  by  the  slow  but  certain  action  of  the 
same  inevitable  laws,  by  that  of  their  political  assassins,  only  the  latter, 
like  the  dregs  of  an  over-full  revolutionary  chalice,  were  cast  away  in  a 
far  more  despicable  and  ignoble  manner. 

The  Convention  was  left  free,  with  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  to  prose- 
cute every  individual  either  suspected  or  obnoxious,  and  to  send  them  to 
the  scaffold,  without  even  a  voice  raised  in  their  favour.  Executions 
became,  in  consequence,  much  more  frequent,  and  the  g^lotine  was  the 
fitting  representative  of  an  '^  executive  government"  Among  the  more 
notable  who  followed  the  Girondins  were  Olympe  de  Crouges,  a  woman  of 
some  ability  and  much  courage,  who,  like  Charlotte  Corday,  had  saluted 
the  dawn  of  the  republic  with  joy,  but  had  soon  found  reason  to  detest 
and  abhor  the  malpractices  enacted  in  its  name.  She  went  to  the  scaffold, 
however,  simply  as  an  opponent,  not  as  a  vindicator  of  the  rights  of 
humanity  by  a  retributive  assassination.  The  case  of  Adam  Lux  was  a 
singular  one.  He  had  come  from  Mayence  to  claim  a  seat  at  tiie  banquet 
to  which  the  elders  of  the  human  family  invited  their  brethren.  Alas ! 
he  soon  found  that  the  banquet  was  a  scaffold  stained  with  the  blood  of 
all  that  was  good  or  praiseworthy.  Thus  disabused,  he  meditated  upon 
the  beauty  and  heroism  of  Charlotte  Corday  till  he  determined  to  join 
her,  and  he  perished  on  the  scaffold,  whither  he  had  gone  in  his  best,  as 
if  to  a  marriage  ceremony,  with  the  words  *'  At  last !"  in  his  mouth.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  of  the  day 
should  have  been  followed  by  flagrant  instances  of  mental  alienation. 

Adam  Lux  was  followed  by  a  more  important  personage,  and,  like  the 
Girondins,  one  of  the  initiators    of  the  revolution  by  which  he  was 
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doomed  to  perish — Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  was  in  vain 
that  this  prince,  unworthy  of  his  ancestry  and  blood,  had  stooped  to  call 
himself  "  Egalite,"  and  had  voted  for  the  death  of  his  king  and  relative; 
his  birth  and  his  wealth  could  never  be  pardoned  by  a  lustful  and  in- 
furiate mob.  His  execution,  like  that  of  the  Girondins,  was  also  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  retributive  justice.  The  presence  of  a  Bourbon  in  the 
ranks  of  the  ''Montague"  was  of  itself  an  insupportable  solecism.  It 
was  determined  to  get  rid  of  him  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  Fouquier 
did  not  even  trouble  himself  with  getting  up  an  act  of  accusation.  That 
which  had  served  for  the  Grirondins — his  enemies — was  also  made  to 
serve  for  him.  Well  might  the  miserable  prince  exclaim,  "  Why,  surely 
this  is  a  joke  !'* 

General  Coustard,  the  prince's  aide-de-camp,  and  three  others  were 
condemned^  to  perish  on  the  scaffold  at  the  same  time.  Among  the 
victims  was  a  noble  old  man  seventy  years  of  age — a  M.  de  Laroque — 
who,  when  Sanson  approached  him  to  ''faire  sa  toilette,"  took  off  his 
wig,  observing  that  his  bald  head  saved  him  from  that  ceremony.  Find- 
ing that  he  was  to  perish  in  company  with  the  duke,  he  turned  round  to 
the  latter,  and  said : 

"  I  no  longer  regret  losing  my  life,  since  he  who  ruined  my  country  is 
punished  for  his  crimes;  but  I  acknowledge,  monseigneur,  that  I  am  in- 
finitely humiliated  at  being  obliged  to  perish  on  the  same  scaffold  as 
yourself." 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  looked  at  him,  but  did  not  reply.  The  proces- 
sion started  from  the  Conciergerie  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
countenance  of  the  duke  was  more  expressive,  we  are  told,  of  the  indif- 
ference of  a  blaz6  than  of  the  heroic  firmness  of  the  professor  of  a 
political  faith.  The  aged  nobleman  who  was  praying  by  his  side,  without 
ostentation  and  yet  without  weakness,  was  a  far  more  dignified  represen- 
tative of  humanity.  M.  de  Laroque  perished  first.  He  bade  farewell  to 
all  save  the  duke,  whom  he  purposely  ignored.  Gondier,  then  General 
Coustard,  and  next  Brousse,  passed  under  the  knife.  The  prince  witnessed 
these  executions  without  testifying  any  emotion.  The  assistants  wished 
to  remove  his  boots.  "  It  will  be  so  much  time  lost,"  he  observed  ;  "  you 
can  take  them  off  much  more  easily  when  I  am  dead." 

In  another  moment  the  unfortunate  prince  was  no  more.  The  f^tal 
knife  descended  amidst  the  ferocious  yells  and  plaudits  of  the  assembled 
multitude.  ''  Sad  consequences,"  exclaims  the  philosophic  master  of  high 
works,  ''  of  popular  passions  1  The  children  of  those  who  clapped  their 
hands  on  that  day  were  destined  forty  years  later,  as  the  result  of  a  second 
revolution,  to  place  a  crown  on  the  brows  of  the  son  of  this  decapitated 
prince !" 

Six  municipal  officers  of  Pont  de  C6,  accused  of  treasonable  cor- 
respondence, were  next  executed,  as  a  kind  of  preliminary  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Madame  Roland — the  soul  of  the  Gironde — on  the  scaffold.  The 
courage  and  dignity  with  which  this  gifted  lady  went  to  her  trial,  and 
from  thence  to  the  scaffold — for,  like  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  she  was 
executed  the  same  day  that  she  was  condemned — are  well  known.  At 
her  trial  she  openly  avowed  that  she  partook  with  pleasure  the  honour  of 
being  persecuted  by  the  enemies  of  the  Girondins,  and  when  condemned 
to  death  she  said  : 
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*^  You  deem  me  to  «be  worthy  of  ^baring  the  fate  of  tke  great  men 
whom  you  have  assasdmated.  I  will  endeavour  to  mount  the- scaffold  with 
the  same  courage  that  they  exhibited." 

The  little  frailty  of  the  feminine  eex  took  the  upper  hand  in  the  matter 
of  her  hair  only.  "She  was,  according  to  Sanson,  much  afiSicted  when  pre- 
parations were  made  for  her  last  toilette,  and  whenthe  master  endearoured 
to  console  her,  she  made  a  remark  not  very  complimentary  to  the  pro^- 
sion.  "  Ou  done  Thumanite  a-t-elle  et^  se' r6fugier  l"  A^fcerwai^s  she 
-added,  ''At  least  leave  me  enough  so  that  you  can  show  my 'head  to  the 
populace  if  they  ask  to  see  it!" 

A  certain  Lamarche,  a  forger,  had  been  condemned  to  die  with 
Madame  Roland,  and  she  spent  her  last  moments  in  consoling  this 
wretched  criminal.  Yet  was  she  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold  more  loudly 
and  more  grievously  insulted  than  the  queen,  Charlotte  Corday,  or  the 
Girondins  themselves.     'She  retorted  by  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"  When  innocence  meets  the  death  to  which  pervereity  and  error  have 
condemned  it,  it  triumphs  over  all,"  she  had  said,  and  sheiield  by  her 
creed  to  the  last.  She  had,  as  a  female,  the  right  to  die  first;  but  her  com- 
panion at  the  scaffold  was  in  such  a  state  of  prostration  that  she  gave  up 
her  right  in  his  favour.  Politeness  appears  in  these  cynical  days  to  hare 
taken  refuge  in  the  scaffold.  The  master  of  high  works  took  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  acceding  to  her  request,  and  she  was  permitted  to 
die  last.  Madame  Roland's  last  words,  we  have  read,  were,  "  Oh,  libert}', 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  ^y  name!"  But  Sanson  relates  that, 
turning  round  to  contemplate  a  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  that  stood  on  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  she  smiled  and  said : 

*'  Oh  !  liberie,  com  me  on  t'a  jouee !" 

Either  would  be  well  worthy  of  being  preserved — the  last  sneer  of  a 
perishing  humanity  at  the  vanity  of  human  wisdom. 

Illustrious  victims  now  followed  onC' another  in  lugubrious  procession  to 
the  scaffold.  To  Madame  Roland  succeeded  Bailly,  the  distingaished 
astronomer,  and  lately  mayor  of  Paris.  It  was  when  acting. as  ench  that 
he  had,  by  the  orders  of  the  Assembly,  proclaimed  martial  law  on  the 
occasion  of  the  massacres  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  This  had  marked  him 
out  as  a  victim  to  the  triumphant  Convention.  lie  was  condemned  to  be 
executed  on  the  very  theatre  of  his  so-called  crimes.  Francois  Arago  and 
others  have  already  related  at  length  the  imults  and  annoyances  to  which 
the  unfortunate  '' savant"  was  exposed,  and  the  additional  informatioa 
given  by  SaT>son  by  no  means  tends  to  diminish  the  ideas  previously 
entertained  of  the  disgraceful  outrages  that  accompanied  this  execution 
One  of  the  gaolers,  imitating  the  mannera  of  a  valet,  introduced  him  to 
the  master  of  high  works: 

**  Monsieur  Bailly,  ex-butcher  of  the  late  tyrant !" 

Two  others  amused  themselves  by  pushing,  or  rather  tumbling  and 

balloting  the  unfortunate  victim  to  and  fro,  the  one  from  the  other.     Thb 

in  the  presence  of  the  revolutionary  officials,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  the 

scene,  and  to  laugh  at  the  jokes  with  which  the  exercise  was  accom- 

'  panied. 

Bailly  was  not,  as  Thiers  states  in  his  *'  Histoire  de  la  Revolution," 
led  from  the  first  to  the  scaffold  on  foot;  :he  was  conTeyed  thither  in  the 
usual  cart,  only  that  a  red  flag,  to  be  burnt  previous  to  his^siecution,  was 
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on  this  occasion  suspended  behmd.  The  scaffold  had  been  so  hurriedly 
removed,  that  portions  of  the  apparatus  had  been  left  behind,  and  when 
the  cart  passed  through  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  it  was  necessary  to 
•  convey  these  with  them.  All  this  had  to  be  done  amidst  the  shouts  and' 
execrations  of  an  infuriated  populace,  among*  whom  the  Lecheuses  de 
GuUiotine  made  themselves  particularly  prominent.  Batlly  passed  the 
time,  we  are  told,  ra  quiet  conversation  with  Sanson.  He  asked  about 
the  last  moments  oftheifueen,  of  <CharIotte<Oorday,'and  of  Custine ;  and 
he  inquired  even  into  the  emoluments  of  t^e^iecutioner.  The  machinery 
in  the  cart  proved,  however,  to  be  so  troublesome,  that  the  old  man  had 
to  get  down  aod  walk.  The  mob  then  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  they 
tore  the  mantle  off  the  victim's  shoulders,  casting  him  down  at  the  same 
time  in  the  mud.  It  was  only  by  the  most  energetic  efforts  on  the  poift 
of  the  gendarmes  that  he  was  preserved  from  being  torn  to  pieces.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  replace  him  in  the  oart,  and  even  then  the  mob 
continued  to  pelt  him  with  every  kind  of  projectile  that  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  Arrived  at  length  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  the  mob 
insisted  that  he -should  not  be  exeeuted  there.  There  was  no  alternative 
but  to  suceumb ;  the  gendarmerie  and  assistants  were  not  in  strength  to 
resist  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  only  concession  made  was 
that  the-scaiFold  should  be  removed  to  another  part  of  the  Champ  de  kt 
Federation,  as  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  then<  called.  This  is  what  gave 
origin  to  what  has  been  called  the  promenade  of  the  victim  around  the 
said  plain,  to  which  was  farther  added,  that  he  had  to  carry  the  planks 
of  the  gcaifoJd  on  his  back.  This  Sanson  contradicts.  He  says  that 
many  present  carried  portions  of  the  scaffold  as  if  in  trimnph,  but  the  rest 
were  removed  in  carts.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  poor  old  man  was 
in  rags,  covered  with  mud,  and  hurt  by  the  missiles  on  every  part  of  his 
body,  even  to  bleeding  from  the  forehead.  Some,  he  adds,  even  endea- 
Toured  to  strike  him  with  sticks  over  the  heads  of  others.  Lamartine, 
we  are  told,  exaggerates  when  he  says  that  Bailiy  was  mode  to  lick  tfe 
earth  that  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  people.  But  it  is 
almost  impossi'ble  to  exi^gerate  the  insults  and  outrages  to  which  a 
feeble  Old  man,  his  hair  cut,  his  hands  tied  behind,  his  clothes  torn  off 
his  back,  his  person  covered  with  spittle,  mud,  'and  blood,  was  exposed 
when  thus  led  about  from  one  place  of  execution  to  another,  amid  the 
savage  shouts  of  a  ferocious  multitude.  At  length  a  place  whereon  to 
raise  the  scaffold  was  found  in  a  ditch  on  the  river  side  of  the  plain,  and 
after  much  discussion  was  fixed  upon  for  the  denouement  of  the  tragedy.  * 
The  poor  old  man  was  trembling  with  cold,  for  it  was  not  only  cold,  but 
raining. 

"  Tu  trembles,  Bailiy?"  said  one  of  the  crowd. 

"  Mon  ami,  c'est  que  j'ai  froid,"  replied  the  victim  with  the  utmost 
composure. 

Hitherto  he  had  indeed  borne  up  through  insult  and  ill  treatment  with 
infinite  courage  and  forbearance;  but  his  strength  began  to  fail  him.  He 
felt  faint,  and  asked  for  drink.  The  only  response  was  liquid  mud  thrown 
into  his  face !  One,  more  humane,  afterwards  tendered  him  a  little  wine. 
Still  he  had  to  be  supported  up  the  steps  of  the  hastily  erected  scaffold ; 
but  his,  sufferings  were  not  over.  The  red  flagjiad  to  be  burnt  previous 
to  the  execution.     Wet  woollen  stuff  did  not  lend  itself  easily  to  the 
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revolutionary  programme,  and  it  was  not  till  a  plank  of  the  scaffold  had 
been  chipped  into  little  bits  that  the  orders  could  be  carried  out.  This 
done,  a  term  came  to  the  victim's  prolonged  suffering,  and  he  was  hur- 
ried out  of  a  world  with  which  he  must  have  been  thoroughly  disgusted. 
The  scaffold  was  reinstated  in  its  old  place  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion the  same  night,  for  three  more  victims  had  been  condemned  the 
same  day,  and  were  executed  the  next.  This  was  on  the  22nd  of  October. 
On  the  24th  perished  an  extraordinary  personage — Manuel,  formerly 
'**  procureur"  or  pleader  for  the  '^  commune,"  and  one  of  the  most  zealous 
enemies  of  the  king.  His  conscience,  however,  did  not  permit  him,  at 
the  last  moments  of  the  royal  agony,  from  mentioning  the  &ct,  that  he, 
Petion,  and  Kersaint,  had  signed  a  '*  sauvegarde"  for  Louis  XVI.,  if  he 
would  induce  the  King  of  Prussia  to  withdraw  his  army.  This  was  more 
than  enough  to  ensure  his  destruction.  It  was  a  strange  and  complicated 
incident  of  retributive  justice.  Manuel  might,  perchance,  have  saved  the 
'king's  life  had  he  acted  at  first  openly  and  honestly;  he  avowed  lus 
error,  however,  too  late  to  save  the  king,  whom  he  had  himself  to  follow 
to  the  scaffold.  He  went  there,  however,  as  a  maniac,  for  the  trials  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  were  too  much  for  a  weak  and  hesitating 
mind,  and  it  gave  way  before  so  many  conflicting  impulses.  Brunei, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  was  led  to  the  scaffold  the  same 
day,  and  perished  with  unflinching  fortitude.  The  narrative  of  Heniy 
Sanson  is  succeeded  at  this  point  by  the  journal  of  Charles  Henry  San- 
son himself.  It  is  a  most  lugubrious,  and  may  be  to  some,  probably,  an 
almost  repulsive  narrative ;  but  the  lessons  it  conveys  of  the  ungovern- 
able passions  and  the  sanguinary  propensities  of  a  mob  once  let  loose,  are 
of  far  too  great  importance  to  the  safety  of  nations,  that  such  a  narrative 
should  be  passed  over  in  silence.  As  we  have  seen  so  recently  in  Netv 
Yprk,  the  mobs  of  all  countries  and  all  times  are  the  same.  Intelligence, 
morality,  and  religion  surge  to  the  surface  everywhere,  but  they  penetrate 
far  less  deeply  into  the  masses  than  some  well-intentioned  humanitarians 
would  have  us  believe.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  well  imbued 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  the  masses  are  capable  of  doing  if  let  loose 
from  all  legal  restraint,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  what  is  termed  their 
sovereignty,  in  order  to  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  a  constitutional,  wise,  and  paternal  government  such  as,  under  the 
blessings  of  Providence,  we  at  present  enjoy,  and  how  much  consideration 
is  demanded  ere  we  open  the  flood-gates  to  a  demagogy  which  would  at 
once  overwhelm  the  old  standing  institutions  of  a  country. 
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by  the  author  op  "  east  ltnne." 

Part  the  Twenty-sixth. 

I. 

THE  LAST. 

Ereathb  softly,  tread  gently,  for  it  is  the  chamber  of  the  dying !  The 
spirit  is  indeed  on  its  wing,  hovering  on  the  very  isthmus  which  separates 
time  from  eternity. 

A  small  shaded  lamp  throws  its  subdued  light  upon  the  room,  blend- 
ing with  the  more  l^iddy  hue  cast  by  the  fire.  The  white,  wan  face  of 
Maria  Godolphin  lies  quietly  on  the  not  more  white  pillow — but  that 
pillow  has  not  the  ghastly  blue  tinge  in  it  which  may  be  seen  on  the  face. 
Her  breath  comes  in  short  gasps,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  distance ;  other- 
wise she  is  calm  and  still,  the  sweet  soft  eyes  are  open  yet,  and  the  world 
and  its  interests,  so  far  as  cognisance  goes,  has  not  closed.  Meta,  in  her 
black  frock,  dressed  as  she  had  been  in  the  day,  is  lying  on  the  bed  by 
her  mother's  side;  one  weak  arm  is  thrown  round  the  child,  as  if  she  could 
not  part  with  her  greatest  earthly  treasure :  and  George  is  sitting  in  a 
chair  on  the  other  side  the  bed,  his  elbow  on  the  pillow,  his  face  turned 
to  catch  every  shade  that  may  appear  on  that  fading  one,  so  soon  to  be 
lost  to  him  for  ever. 

The  silence  was  interrupted  by  the  striking  of  the  house-clock,  twelve; 
and  its  strokes  came  through  the  doors  of  the  room  with  preternatural 
loudness  in  the  hushed  stillness  of  the  midnight.  Margery  glided  in. 
Margery  and  Jean  were  keeping  watch  over  the  fire  in  the  next  room, 
the  sitting-room,  ready  for  any  services  required  of  them :  and  they  knew 
that  services  for  the  dead  as  well  as  for  the  living  would  be  wanted  that 
night. 

The  doctors  had  paid  a  last  visit,  superfluous  as  they  knew  it  to  be. 
Dr.  Beale  had  come  with  the  departure  of  his  dinner  guests;  Mr.  Snow 
earlier  in  the  evening :  she  was  dying,  they  said,  dying  quickly ;  but 
calmly  and  peacefully  :  and  those  firiends  who  had  wished  to  take  their 
farewell  had  taken  it  ere  they  left  the  house,  leaving  her,  as  she  wished, 
alone  with  her  husband. 

Margery  came  in  with  a  noiseless  step.  If  Margery  had  come  in  once 
upon  the  same  errand  which  brought  her  now,  she  had  come  in  ten  times. 
Maria  turned  her  eyes  towards  her. 

<'  She'd  be  a  sight  better  in  bed.  It  have  gone  midnight.  It  can't  do 
no  good,  her  lying  there." 

Meta  partially  stirred  her  golden  curls  as  she  moved  nearer  to  her 
mother,  and  Maria's  feeble  hand  tightened  its  clasp  on  the  little  one. 
George  nodded  :  and  Margery  went  back  rather  in  dudgeon,  and  gave  the 
fire  in  the  next  room  a  fierce  poke. 

'^  It's  not  well  to  let  her  see  a  mortal  die.  Just  you  hold  your  tongue, 
Jean,  about  mother  and  child!     Don't  I  know  it's  parting  them? — but 
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the  parting;  mtist  come,  and  before  another  hour  is  over,  and  I  say  it 
would  be  better  to  bring  her  away  now.  If  there  should  be  anything  of 
a  struggle  at  the  last,,  a  fighting  for  breath,  the  child  will  neyer  get  it  out 
of  her  sight.  Master  has  no  more  sense  than  a  calF,  or  he'd  think  of  this 
and  send  her.  Not  he !  He  just  gave  me  one  of  his  looks,  as  much  as 
to  say,  ^  You  be  off  back ;  she  isn't  coming.'  'Tisn't  him  that  would 
think  of  it." 

'*  How  does  she  seem  now  ?"  asked  Jean,  a  tall  woman,  with  a  thin 
straight-down  figure,  aifd  old-fashioned  large  white  cap. 

^'  I  saw  no  change.     There  won't  be  any  till  the  minute  comes." 

On  the  table  was  a  tray  of ^  cups  and  saucers.  Margery  went  up  to 
them  and  drew  two  from  the  rest.  ^*  We  may  as  weU  ha^e  a  drop  o'  tea 
now,"  she  said,  taking,  up  a  small  black  teapot  that  was  standing  on  the 
hob — ^for  the  parlour  grate  was  an  old-fashioned  one.  '^  Shall  I  cut  you 
a  bit  o'  bread-ajad-butter,  Jean?" 

'^  No  thank  ye.     I  couldn't  eat  it." 

They  sat  on  either  side  the  table,  the  teacups  between  them.  Margery 
put  the:  teapot  back  on  the  hob.     Jeau  stirred  her  tea  noiselessly. 

'^  I  have  known  those,  as  far  gone  as  she^  rally  for.  hours,"  Jean  re- 
marked, in  a  half  whisper. 

Margery  shook  her  head.  "  She  won't  rally.  It'll  be  only^  the  work- 
ing out  of  my  dream.     I  dreamt  last  night ** 

*'  Don't  get  talking  of  dreams  now,  Margery,"  interrupted  Jean,  with, 
a  shiver.     '*  I  never  like  to  bring  dreams  up  when  the  dead  be  about." 

Margery  cast  a  resentful  glance  at  her.  '^  Jean  woman,,  if  you  have 
laughed  at  my  dreams  once,  you  have  laughed  at  .'em  a.  hundred  times 
when  we  lived  together  at  Ashlydyat,  ridiculing  and  saying  you  never 
could  believe  in  such  things.     You  Imow  you  have&" 

'*  No  more  I  don't  believe  in  'em,"  said  Jean,  taking  little  sips  of  her 
hot  tea.     ''  But  it's  not  a  pleasant  subject  for  to-night." 

^^  It's  as  pleasant,  as  any  other,"  retorted  Margery.  ^  One  can't  be 
havering  over  dancing  and  fiddling  when  there's  a  poor  lady  that  one  has 
loved  dying  within  earshot.  A  good  mistress  she:  has  been  to  me  !-^ 
and  she'll  be  a  loss  to  more  than  one,  mark  you  that,  Jean." 

''  The  child  is  to  come  to  the.  old  home,  they  say,  to  be.  bmught  up  by 
my  lady." 

Margery  grunted.  <'  She'll  do  her  best,  no  doubt.  Miss  Cjecsil  will,  bat 
tlie.  likeliest  woman  going  can't  replace  a  mother.  My  master,  Ae'U  find 
out  her  worth  and  her  1oss>  when  she  is  gone." 

"  I  never  heard  that  he  didn't  know  her  worth  before." 

"  Didn't  you!"  retorted  Margery.  '*  He's  all  of  a  piece,  he  is.  To 
thkik  of  his  keeping  that  child  in  there  now  1" 

"  Shall  we  have  you  at  Ashlydyat  again,  Margery  ?" 

*'  Now  don't  you  bother  your  head  about  me^  Jean  woman.  Is  it  a 
time  to  cast  one's  thoughts  about  and  lay  out  plans?  Let  :tiie.  future  take 
caee  of  the  future^" 

Jean,  remuned  silent  after  this  rebdfB  and  attended  to  her  tea,  which 
she  could  not  get'  of  a  suffieient  coolness-  to  diiak  comfortably.  She  had 
been  an  inferior  servant  to  Margery  at  Ashlydyat,  in.  a  measure  undo' 
her  control;  and  she  was  deferentiin  manner  stilL  Fresai^y  she  began 
again. 
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''  It's  ft.  cuiioua  complaint  that  your  mbtress  has  died  of,  Margery — 
leastways  it  has  a  cunous  name.  I  made  bold  to  ask  Dr.  Beale  to-night 
what  it  was,  when  I  went  to  open  the  gate  for  him^  and  he  called  it — 
Tvhat  was  it  ? — atrophy*  Atrophy :  that  vus  it;  They  could  not  at  all 
class  the  disease  of  which  Mrs.  George  Godolphin  had  died,  he  said,  and 
-were  content  t^  call  it  atrophy  for  want  o£  a  better  name.  I  took  leave 
to  say  that  I  didn't  understand  the  wordi.  and  he  explained  that  it  meant- 
a  gradual  wasting  away  of  the  system,  without  apparent  cause4" 

Margery  did  not  reply  for  the  n&oment :  she  was  swelling"  with  dis* 
pleasure. 

''  I'd  not  speak  of  a  lady  as  dead,,  until  she;  was  dead,  if  I  were  you, 
Jean  Nair !" 

"  But  you  know  what  I  mean,"  said  Jean,  humbly.  "  Margery,  what 
is  atrophy,  for  I  don't  understand  it  a  bit?" 

"  It's  rubbish,"  flashed  Margery — "  as  applied  to  my  poor  dear  mis- 
tress. She  has  died  of  the  trouble — that  she  couldn't  speak  of-^— that  has 
eat  into  her  heart  and  cankered  there — and  broke  it  at  the  last.  Atrophy ! 
but  them  doctors  must  put  a.  name  to  everything,  Jean  woman,  I  have 
been  with  her  all  through  it,  and  I  tell  you  that  it's  the  trouble  that  has 
killed  her.  She  has  had  it  on  all  sides,  has  felt  it  in  more  ways  than  the 
world  gives  her  credit  for.  She  never  opened  her  lips  to  me  about  a  thing 
— and  perhaps  it  had  been  better  if  she  had — but  I  have  got  my  eyes  in 
my  head,  and  I  could  see  w^at  it  was  doing  for  her.  As  I  lay  down  in 
my  clothes  on  thia  here  sofa  last  night,  for  it  wasn't  up  to  my  bed  I  went, 
with  her  so  ill,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  to  myself  that  if  she  could  but 
have  broke  the  ice  and  talked  of  her  sorrows  they  might  have  wore  off  in 
time.  It  is  the  burying  the  grief  within  people*s  own  breasts  that  kills 
them." 

Jean  was  silent.  Margery  began  turning  the  grounds  in  her  empty 
teacup  round  and  rouud»  staring  djseamily  at  the  forms  they  assumed. 

"  Hark !"  cried  Jean. 

A  sound  was  heard  in  the  next  room.  Maigery  started  from  her  chair 
and  softly  opened  the  door.  But  it  was  only  her  master  who  had  gone 
round  the  bed  and.  was  leaning  over  Meta.  Margery  closed  the  door 
again.. 

George  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  would  be  best  in 
bed.  Meta  was  lying  perfectly  still,  looking  earnesdy  at  her  mamma's 
face,  so  soon,  so  soon  to  be  lost  to  her.  He  drew  the  hiding  hair  from 
her  brow  as  he  spoke. 

*'  You  will  be  very  tired,  Meta* .  I  think  you  must  go  to  bed«" 

For  answer  Meta  broke  into  a  storm  of  passionate  sobs.  It  was  as  if 
they  had  been  on  the  burst  before  and  the  words  had  set  theU^on.  She. 
flung,  up  her  little  plump  arms  and  held  on  to  her  mother,  fearful  perhaps 
of  being  forced  away.  Maria  turned  her  eyes  imploringly  on  her  hus- 
band.    Her  speech  seemed  to  return  to  her. 

''  Don't  part  us^  George.     It  will  be  such  a  little  while !" 

He  went  back  to  his  seat.    He  took  his  wife's  hand  in  his,  he  bent  his; 
repentant  face  near  to  hers:  it  went  to  his  very  heart  that  she  should, 
suppose  he. wished  to  pari  them — but  some  such  idea  as  Margei^'s  had 
ooourred.  to  his  mind.     Meta's  sobs  subsided,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
roused  Maria  from  her  passive  state  of  silence. 
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*<  Meta — darling** — came  forth  the  isolated  words  in  the  difficulty  of 
her  laboured  breaUi — ''  I  am  going  away,  but  it  is  not  long  before  you 
will  come  to  me.  You  will  be  sure  to  come  to  me,  for  God  has  promised. 
I  seem  to  have  had  the  promise  g^ven  to  me,  to  hold  it,  now,  and  I  shall 
carry  it  away  with  me.  I  am  going  to  heaven.  When  the  blind  was 
drawn  up  yesterday  morning  and  I  saw  the  snow,  it  made  me  shiver,  but 
I  said  there  will  be  no  snow  in  heaven.  Meta,  there  will  be  only  spring 
there  ;  no  sultry  heat  of  summer,  no  keen  winter's  cold.  Oh  my  child! 
try  to  come  to  me,  try  always !     I  shall  keep  a  place  for  you." 

The  minutes  went  on :  the  spirit  fleeting,  George  watching  with  his 
aching  heart.     Soon  she  spoke  again. 

"  Has  it  struck  twelve  ?" 

"  Ten  minutes  ago." 

'*  Then  it  is  my  birthday.  I  am  twenty-eight  to-day.  It  is  young  to 
die !" 

Young  to  die !  Yes,  it  was  young  to  die :  but  there  are  some  who  can 
count  time  by  sorrow,  not  by  years. 

"  Don't  grieve,  George.  It  will  pass  so  very  soon,  and  you  will  come 
to  me.  Clad  in  our  white  robes,  we  shall  rise  at  the  Last  Day  to  eternal 
life,  and  be  together  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

The  tears  were  dropping  from  his  eyes.  The  grief  of  the  present,  the 
anguish  of  the  parting,  the  remorse  for  the  irrevocable  past,  in  which  he 
might  have  cherished  her  more  tenderly  had  ly  foreseen  this,  and  did  not, 
were  all  too  present  to  him.     He  laid  his  face  on  hers  with  a  bitter  cry. 

"  Forgive  me  before  you  go  !     Oh  my  darling,  forgive  me  all  !** 

There  was  no  answering  response,  nothing  but  the  feeble  pressure  of 
her  hand  as  it  held  him  there,  and  he  started  up  to  look  at  her.  Ah  no: 
there  could  never  more  be  any  response  from  those  fading  lips,  never 
more,  never  mora. 

Was  the  hour  come  ?  George  Godolphin's  heart  beat  quicker,  and  he 
wildly  kissed  her  with  passionate  kisses — as  if  that  would  keep  within  her 
the  life  that  was  ebbing.  The  loving  eyes  gazed  at  him  still — it  was  he 
who  had  the  last  lingering  look,  not  Meta. 

But  she  was  not  to  die  just  then  :  life  was  longer  in  finally  departing. 
George,  greedily  watching  her  every  breath,  praying  (who  knows  ?)  wild 
and  unavailing  prayers  to  Heaven  that  even  yet  a  miracle  might  be 
wrought  and  she  spared  to  him,  supported  her  head  on  his  arm.  And  the 
minutes  went  on  and  on. 

Meta  was  very  still.  Her  sobs  had  first  subsided  into  a  sudden  catch- 
ing of  the  breath  now  and  then,  but  that  was  no  longer  heard.  Maria 
moved  uneasily,  or  strove  to  move,  and  looked  up  at  George  in  distress : 
dying  though  she  was,  almost  past  feeling,  the  weight  of  the  child's  head 
had  grown  heavy  on  her  side.  He  understood  and  went  round  to  move 
Meta. 

She  had  fallen  asleep.  Weary  with  the  hour,  the  excitement,  the  still 
watching,  the  sobs,  sleep  had  stolen  unconsciously  over  her :  her  wet  eye- 
lashes were  closed,  her  breathing  was  regular,  her  hot  cheeks  were 
crimson.     "  Shall  I  take  her  to  Margery?"  he  whispered. 

Maria  seemed  to  look  approval,  but  her  eyes  followed  the  child  as 
George  raised  her  in  his  arms.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  their 
yearning  wish. 
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He  carried  the  child  round,  he  gently  held  her  sleeping  face  to  that  of 
his  wife,  and  the  dying  mother  pressed  her  last  feeble  kiss  upon  the  un- 
answering  and  unconscious  lips.  Then  he  took  her  and  gave  her  to 
Margery, 

'The  tears  were  in  Maria's  eyes  when  he  returned  to  her,  and  he  bent 
his  face  to  catch  the  words  that  were  evidently  striving  to  be  spoken. 

"  Love  her  always,  George." 

'^  Oh,  Maria,  there  is  no  need  to  tell  it  me." 

The  answer  seemed  to  have  burst  from  him  in  anguish.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  those  few  last  hours  had  been  of  the  bitterest  anguish  to 
George  Godolphin :  he  had  never  gone  through,  such  before,  he  never 
would  go  through  such  ag^in.  It  is  well,  it  is  well  that  these  moments 
can  come  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 

He  hung  over  her,  suppressing  his  emotion  as  he  best  could  for  her 
sake  ;  he  wiped  the  death-dews  from  her  brow,  fast  gathering  there.  Her 
eyes  never  moved  from  him,  her  fingers  to  the  last  sought  to  entwine 
themselves  with  his.  But  soon  the  loving  expression  of  those  eyes  faded 
into  unconsciousness :  they  were  open  still,  looking  as  may  be  said  afar 
off:  the  recognition  of  him,  her  husband,  the  recollection  of  earthly 
things  had  passed  away. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  movement  of  the  lips,  a  renewal  in  a  faint 
degree  of  strength  and  energy ;  and  George  strove  to  catch  the  words. 
Her  voice  was  dreamy  ;  her  eyes  looked  dreamily  at  him  whom  she  would 
never  more  recognise  until  they  should  both  have  put  on  immortality. 

*'  And  the  city  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine 
in  it:  for  the  glory  of  God  lightens  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light         " 

*  Even  as  she  was  speaking  the  last  words  her  voice  dropped,  and  was 
still.  There  was  no  sigh,  there  was  no  struggle ;  had  Meta  been  looking 
on,  the  child's  pulses  would  not  have  been  stirred.  Very,  very  gently  had 
the  spirit  taken  its  flight. 

George  Godolphin  let  his  head  fall  on  the  pillow  beside  her.  In  his 
overwhelming  g^ief  for  her  ?  or  in  repentant  prayer  for  himself?  He  alone 
knew.     Let  us  leave  it  with  him  ! 


n. 

OYSB  THE  DBAD. 

Once  more,  once  more — I  cannot  help  it  if  you  blame  me  for  these 
things — ^the  death-bell  of  All  Souls'  boomed  out  over  Prior's  Ash. 
People  were  rising  in  the  morning  when  it  struck  upon  their  ear,  and  they 
held  their  breath  to  listen :  three  times  two,  and  then  the  quick  sharp 
strokes  rung  for  the  recently  departed.  Then  it  was  for  her  who  was 
known  the  previous  night  to  be  on  the  point  of  death !  and  they  went 
out  of  their  houses  in  the  bleak  winter's  morning,  and  said  to  each  other, 
as  they  took  down  their  shutters,  that  poor  Mrs.  George  Godolphin  had 
really  gone  at  last. 

Poor  Mrs.  George  Godolphin!  Ay,  they  could  speak  of  her  con- 
siderately, kindly,  regretfully  now,  but  did  they  remember  how  they  had 
once  spoken  of  her?  She  had  gone  to  the  grave  with  he^ipain  and 
sorrow,  she  had  gone  with  the  remembrance  of  their  severe  judgment, 
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their  harsh  wor<]%  which  had  eaten  into  her  too  senative  beajrt:  she  had 
gpne  away  from  theiUy  ta  be  judged  by  Oae.  who  would  be  more  mercafol 
than  they  had  been.. 

Oh,  if  we  could  but  be  less  harsh  in  judging  our  fellow  pilgrims  I  I 
have  told  you  no  idle  tale,  no  false  story  conjured  up  by  the  plausible 
imagination.  Prior's  Ash  lamented  her  in  a  startled  sort  of  mamier : 
their  consciences  pricked  them  sorely ;  and  they  would  have  given  some- 
thing to  recal  her  back  to  life»  now  it  was  too.  late^ 

They  stared  at  each  other,  shutters  in  hand,  stunned,  as  it  were,  with 
blank  faces  and  replant  hearts.  Somehow  they  had. never  believed  she 
would,  really  die  ;  even  the  day  before,  when  it  had  been,  talked  of  as  all 
too  probable,  they  had  not  fully  believed  it :  she  was  young,  and  beautiful^ 
and  it  is  not  common  for  such  to  go.  They  recalled  h^  in  the  sever^ 
stages  of  her  life :  their  rector's  daughter,  the  pretty  child  who  had  been 
born  and  reared  among  them,  the  graceful  girl  who  bad  given,  her  love  to 
George  Godolphin,  the  most  attractive  man  in  Prior's  Ash ;  the  faithful, 
modest  wife  i^ainst  whose  fair  famo  never  a  breath  of  scandal  had  dared 
to  come  ;  the  loving,  mother,  the  gentle  friend,  the  kind  mistress,  the  con- 
siderate woman — Prior's  Ash  looked  out  around,  and  in  its  present  mood 
found  none  so  admirable  in  all  the  relations  of  life  as  she  appeared  to  have 
been  for  whom  that  bell  was  tolling. 

And  how  had  they  requited  her  P  When  misfortune^  such  ias  does  not 
often  fall  upon  a  gentlewoman,  overtook  her,  bursting  upon  her  uncon- 
scious head  as  a  hasty-gathered  thunder-storm  in  sultry  summer,  they  had 
repsoached  her  ;  had  cast  towards  her  their  bitter  sneers,  had  not  sought 
to  conceal  their  unjust  reproaches :  many  a  one  who  had  not  lost  by.  the 
bank,  who  had  never  had  a  shilling  in  it,  had  sent  forth  cruel  stabs  more 
freely  than  the  rest.  Did.  they  think,  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  she 
deserved  such?— did  they  think  such  poisoned  arrows  could  fall  harmlessly 
on  a  refined,  sensitive  woman,  such  as  she  was? 

It  was  all  over  now ;  she  and  her  broken  heart,  her  wrongs  and  her 
sorrowS)  had  been  taken  from  their  tender  mercies,  to  a  land  where  neither 
wrongs  nor  sorrows  can  penetrate,  where  the  hearts^  broken  here  by  un- 
kindness,  are  made  whole.  It  was  a  better  change  for  her;  but  Prior's 
Ash  felt  it  remorsefully.  They  felt  it  in  a  resentful  sort  of  manner  when 
the  first  shock  was  over  ;  as  if  a  wrong  had  been  done  to  them  in  her  going 
away  so  soon,  in  her  not  stopping  longer,  that  they  in  their  own  fashion 
might  have  atoned  for  their  share  of  the  past,  had  it  been  but  by  a  single 
word..  This  sort  of  atoning — or  rather  the  wish  to  render  it-r-^enendly 
comes  too  late. 

When.  Meta.  woke  in  the  morning,  it.  was  considerably  beyond  her  usual 
hour^  the  result  probably  of  her  late  vigil.  Jean  was  in  the  room,  not 
^&sj[^vy»  A.  moment's  surprised  stare,  and  then  recollection  flashed  over 
her.  She  darted  out  of  bed,  her  flushed  cheeks^  and  her  bright  eje&  raised 
to  Jean. 

*'  I  wantimamma.!' 

'*  Yes,  dear,"  said  Jean,  evasively.  ^'  I'll  dress  you,  and.  then,  you  ahaU 
go  down." 

"•Where's  Margery ?" 

"  She .  h|a  j list .  stepped  out  on  an  errand." 

Meta  piused.  a  moment,  looking  very  hard  at  Jean.     For  ail  her 
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random  ways,  h^i^  \a^  spirits,  ske  inherited  very  greaity  the  thoughtfal 
mind,  thereflectiye  temperament  of  her  mother;  she  had  inherited  that 
sensitive  reticence  of  feeling  which  had  so  remarkahly  distinguished 
George  Godolphio'si  wife.  Where.  Meta's  feelings  were  engaged  she  was 
silenV  shy,  timid  as  a  hare.  Slie  possessed  of  coarse  no  definite  idea  of. 
death,  she  had  seen  her  hahy  brother  \x^  his  coffin,  but  the  sight  did  not 
impart  any  defined  notions  to  her.;  }iad  one  questioned  Meta  of  that  scene, 
she  would  have:  remembered  the  flowers  strewn  on  the  Httle  white  shroud, 
more  clearly  than  anything  else :  and  when  she  had  gathered,  as  she  had 
oix  the  previous  day,  that  death  was  also  coming  to  her  mamma,  a  vague 
sense  of  discomfort,  of  a  desire  to  hold  her  mamma  tigjitly  and  not  let  h&c 
gOy  was  the  most,  that  her  mind  had  grasped.  But  the  sense  of  discomfort, 
of  something  wrong,  returned  to  her  mind  when  she  awoke,  the  vague 
fear  touching,  her  mother  rushed  over  it  with  redoubled  violence,  and  she 
drew  away  from  .the  hand  of  Jean,  who  was  about  to  take  hold  of  her. 

'*  Is  mamma  in  her  room  ?     Is  she  in  her  bed  ?" 

^^  We'll  go  and  see  presently,  dear,"  repeated  Jean,  with  the  same 
evasion. 

The  worst,  way  that  any  one  can  take  is-  to  attempt  to  deo^ve  a 
thoughtful,  sensitive  child,  whose  fears  may  be.  already  awakened :  it  ia 
certain  to  defeat  its  own  ends.  Meta  knew  as  well  as  Jean  did  that  she 
-was  being  purposely  deceived,  that  there  was  something  to  tell  which  was 
not  being  told»  A  dread  came  over  Meta  that  her  mamma  was  in  some 
manner  gona  out  of  the  house,  that  she  should  never  see  her  again :  she 
backed  from  Jean's  hand,  dashed  the  door  open  ^ad  flew  down  the 
stairs.     Jean  flew  after  her,  crying  and  calling. 

The  noise  surprised  George  Godolphin.     He  was  in  the  parlour  at  the 
hrealLfast-table>  sitting  at  the  meal  but  not  touching  it.     The  consterna- 
tion of  Prior's  Ash  was* great,  but  that  was  as  nothii^  in  comparison  with. 
lus.     George  Godolphin  was  as.  a  man  bewildered.     He  could  not  realise 
the  fact.     But  four-and-twenty  hours  since  he  had  received  intimation  of 
the  danger,  and  now  she  was — there.     He  could  not  realise  it.    Though 
all  yesterday  afternoon,  since  his  arrival,  he  had  know.a  there  was  no 
hope^ — though  he  had  seen  her.  die, — though  he  had  passed  the  hours.- 
since,  lamenting  her  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  his  first  stunned  state,  yet 
he  could  not  realise  it«     He  was  not  casting  much  blame  to  himself :  he: 
was  thinking  how  circumstances  had  wx)rked  against  him  and  against 
Maria.  His  mind  was  yet  in  a  chaos,  and  it  was  from  this  confused  state 
Uiat  thiff  noise  outside  disturbed  him.     Openii^  the  door,  the  sight  came 
full  upon  his  vieiwi.     The  child  flying  down  in  her  white  nigbtrdress,  her' 
naked  feet  scarcely  touching  the  stairs^  her  eyes  wild,  her  hot  cheeks^ 
flaming,  her  golden  hair  entangled  as  she  had  ^ept. 

^'  I  want  mamma,"  she  cried,  literally  springing  into  his  arms  as  if  fer 
vefuge.     *^  Papa,  I  want  mamma." 

She  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs,  distressing  to  hear ;  she  clung  to.  him. 
with  her  little  arms,  her  whole  frame  trembling.   George,  half  unmanned^ 
sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  pressed  her  to  him  in  hise^rong  arms. 

'^  Bring  a  shawl/'  he  said  to  Jean. 

A  warm  ^ey  ^awl  of  chenille  which  Maria  had.  often  lately  worn  upon 
her  shoulders  was.  feund  by  J^ean,  and  George  wrapped  it  round  Meta  asr 
ahe^  lay  in,  his<  asms,  and  he  kept  her  there.    Had  Margery  been  present^ , 
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she  would  probably  have  taken  the  young  lady  away  by  force  and  dressed  . 
her  with  a  reprimand ;  but  there  was  only  Jean  :  and  George  had  it  all 
his  own  way. 

He  tried  to  comfort  the  grieved  spirit ;  the  little  sobbing  bosom  that 
beat  against  his  ;  but  his  efforts  seemed  useless,  and  the  child's  cry  never 
ceased. 

''  I  want  mamma ;  I  want  to  see  mamma." 

"  Hush,  Metal  Mamma" — George  had  to  pause,  himself — "  mamma's 
gone.     She—** 

The  words  confirmed  all  he^  fears,  and  she  strove  to  get  off  his  lap  in 
her  excitement,  interrupting  his  words.  *'  Let  me  go  and  see  her,  papa! 
Is  she  in  the  grave  with  Uncle  Thomas?  Oh,  let  me  go  and  see  it! 
Grandpapa  will  show  it  to  me." 

How  long  it  took  to  soothe  her  even  to  comparative  calmness,  George 
scarcely  knew.  He  learnt  more  of  Meta's  true  nature  in  that  one  inter- 
view than  he  had  learnt  in  all  her  life  before :  and  he  saw  that  he  must, 
in  that  solemn  hour,  speak  to  her  as  he  would  to  a  girl  of  double  her 
years. 

^*  Mamma's  gone  to  heaven,  child  ;  she  is  gone  to  be  an  angel  with  the 
great  God.  She  would  have  stayed  with  us  if  she  could,  Meta,  but  death 
came  and  took  her.  She  kissed  you ;  she  kissed  you,  Meta,  with  her  last 
breath.  You  were  fast  asleep :  you  fell  asleep  by  her  side,  and  I  held 
you  to  mamma  for  her  last  kiss,  and  soon  after  that  she  died." 

Meta  had  kept  still,  listening :  but  now  the  sobs  broke  out  again. 

'^  Why  didn't  they  wake  me  and  let  me  see  her  ;  why  did  they  take 
her  away  first?  Oh,  papa,  though  she  is  dead,  I  want  to  see  her;  I  want 
to  see  mamma."  , 

He  felt  inclined  to  take  her  into  the  room.  Maria  was  looking  very 
much  like  herself;  far  more  so  than  she  had  looked  in  the  last  days  of 
life  :  there  was  nothing  ghastly,  nothing  repulsive,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  the  dead ;  the  sweet  face  of  life  looked  scarcely  less  sweet  now. 

*'  Mamma  that  was  is  there  still,  Meta,"  he  said,  indicating  the  next 
room.  '*  The  spirit  is  gone  to  heaven;  you  know  that:  the  body,  that 
which  you  used  to  call  mamma,  will  be  here  yet  a  little  while,  and  then 
it  will  be  laid  by  Uncle  Thomas,  to  wait  for  the  resurrection  of  the  Last 
Day.  Meta,  if  I  should  live  to  come  home  from  India ;  that  is,  if  I  am 
in  my  native  land  when  my  time  comes  to  die,  they  will  lay  me  beside 
her-^^" 

He  stopped  abruptly.  Meta  had  lifted  her  head  and  was  looking  at 
him  with  a  wild  questioning  expression  ;  as  if  she  could  not  at  first  un- 
derstand or  believe  his  words.     '*  Mamma  in  there  !" 

"  Yes.     But  she  is  dead  now,  Meta ;  she  is  not  living.'' 

"  Oh,  take  me  to  her !     Papa,  take  me  to  her." 

"  Listen,  Meta.  Mamma  is  changed  ;  she  looks  cold  and  white,  and 
her  eyes  are  shut,  and  she  does  not  stir.  I  would  take  you  in,  but  I 
fear — I  don't  know  whether  you  would  like  to  look  at  her." 

But  there  might  be  no  denial,  now  that*the  hope  had  been  given ;  the 
child  would  have  broken  her  heart  over  it.  George  Godolphin  rose;  he 
pressed  the  little  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  carried  her  to  the  door,  the 
shawl  well  wound  round  her  body,  her  warm  feet  hanging  down.  Once 
in  the  room,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  golden  curls,  to  ensure  that  the 
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face  was  not  raised  until  he  saw  fit  that  it  should  be,  and  bore  her  straight 
to  the  head  of  the. bed.  Then,  holding  her  in  his  arms  very  tightly  that 
she  might  feel  sensibly  his  protection,  he  suffered  her  to  look  full  in  the 
white  face  lying  there. 

Oue  glance,  and  Meta  turned  and  buried  her  head  upon  him  ;  he  could 
feel  her  trembling  ;  and  he  began  to  question  his  own^wisdom  in  bringing 
her  in.     Another  minute,  and  she  looked  back  and  took  a  longer  gaze. 

'^  That's  not  mamma,"  she  said,  bursting  into  tears.  ^ 

George  sat  down  on  a  chair  close  by,  and  laid  her  wet  cheek  against 
his,  and  hid  his  eyes  amidst  her  curls.  His  emotion  had  spent  itself  in 
the  long  night,  and  he  thought  he  could  control  it  now. 

<<  That  is  mamma,  Meta  ;  your  mother  and  my  dear  wife.  It  is  all 
that  is  left  of  her.  Oh,  Meta!  if  we  had  but  known  earlier  that  she  was 
going  to  die!" 

"  It  does  not  look  like  mamma."  , 

"The  moment  death  comes,  the  change  begins.  It  has  begun  in 
mamma.     Do  you  understand  me,  Meta?     In  a  few  days  I  shall  hear 

read  over  her  by  your  grandpapa "     George  stopped:  it  suddenly 

occurred  to  him  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hastings  would  not  officiate  this 
time ;  and  he  amended  his  sentence.  '^  I  shall  hear  read  over  her  the 
words  she  has  I  know  often  read  to  you  ;  how  the  corruptible  body  must 
die,  and  be  buried  in  the  earth  as  a  grain  of  wheat  is,  ere  it  can  be  changed 
and  put  on  immortality." 

"  Will  she  never  come  again  ?"  sobbed  Meta. 

"  Never  here,  never  again.     We  shall  go  to  her." 

Meta  sobbed  on.  "  I  want  mamma  I  I  want  mamma  that  talked  to 
me  and  nursed  me.     Mamma  loved  us." 

"  Yes,  she  loved  us,"  he  said,  his  heart  wrung  with  the  recollection  of 
the  past :  "  we  shall  never  find  any  one  else  to  love  us  as  she  loved.  Meta, 
child,  listen  !  Mamma  lives  still ;  she  is  looking  down  from  heaven  now 
and  sees  and  hears  us ;  she  loves  us,  and  will  love  us  for  ever.  And 
when  our  turn  shall  come  to  die,  I  hope — I  hope — we  shall  have  learnt 
all  that  she  has  learnt,  so  that  God  may  take  us  to  her." 

It  was  of  no  use  prolonging  the  scene :  George  still  questioned  his 
judgment  in  allowing  Meta  to  enter  upon  it.  But  as  he  rose  to  carry  her 
away,  the  child  turned  her  head  with  a  sharp  eager  motion  to  take  a  last 
look.  A  last  look  of  the  still  form,  the  dead  face  of  her  who  but  yes* 
terday  only  had  been  as  they  were. 

Margery  had  that  instant  come  in  and  was  standing  in  her'  bonnet  in 
the  sitting-room.  To  describe  her  face  of  surprised  consternation  when 
she  saw  Meta  carried  out  of  the  chamber,  would  take  time  and  trouble* 
'*  You  can  dress  her,  Margery,"  he  said,  giving  the  child  into  her  arms. 

But  for  his  subdued  tones,  the  evident  emotion  which  lay  upon  him  all 
too  palpably  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  it,  Margery  might  have 
given  her  private  opinion  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  As  it  was,  she 
confined  her  anger  to  dumb  show.  Jerking  Meta  to  her,  with  a  half  fond, 
half  fierce  gesture,  she  lifted  her  hand  in  dismay  at  sight  of  the  naked 
feet,  and  turned  her  own  gown  up  to  fling  over  them. 

Scarcely  was  George  left  alone  when  he  was  again  to  be  disturbed. 
Some  visitor  had  softly  entered  the  house,  and  was  being  shown  in  by 
Jean.     A  faint  flush  came  over  his  haggard  face — haggard  then  with  its 
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wRnt  of  sleep  and  its  weight  of  sorrow — as  he  taw  Mrs.  Hastings.  Emo- 
tion was  shfldcing  her  also,  and  she  hurst  into  tears  as  George  placed  her 
in  a  chair. 

**  I  could  not  get  here  in  time ;  I  could  not  get  here.  Oh,  Mr.  G«orge, 
"what  could  have  taken  her  away  so  suddenly.?  I  had  no  suspicion  she 
was  so  very  ill." 

'^  It  has  come  inore  suddenly  upon  me  than  upon  any  one/'  he  an- 
swered.    *'  I  had  no  suspidion  of  it." 

^^  But  what  has  she  died  of  ?  What  complaint  had  «he?  I  knew  of 
nothing  hut  weakness." 

'  George  Godolphin  gave  no  satisfactoiy  answer.  He  leaned  his  arm 
on  the  elbow  of  hb  old-fashioned  chair,  and  his  cheek  upon  his  hand. 
^  I  would  have  given  my  own  life  to  save  hers,"  was  all  he  said. 

They  sat  on  in  silence,  Mrs.  Hastings  bringing  her  sobs  under  'control. 
**  How  is  Mr.  Hastings  ?"  he  presently  asked.  '^  He  was  ill  when  he  left 
here  last  night." 

*^  He  is  in  bed  this  morning.  He  is  really  ill,  worae  than  I  haveknown 
him  for  y^ars,  and  he  feels  the  loss  of  Maria.  Grace  feels  it  also  dread- 
fully, they  tell  me.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  Grace, 
hut  when  once  aroused  they  are  apt  to  he  vi(^ent.  You  see— yon  see  it 
has  come  upon  us  all  so  unexpectedly." 

George  turned  to  the  neglected  breakfast-tahle.  ^*  Will  you  take 
some  ?"  he  asked.  **  I  fear  it  is  cold."  He  might  well  ^say  it :  his  own 
cup  of  tea,  poured  out  but  never  yet  tasted,  was  going  on  for  ice.  Mrs. 
Hastings  shopk  her  head  and  they  sat  on  again,  neither  feeling  at  ease 
in  the  interview.  It  was  the  €rst  time  George  had  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  Mrs.  Hastings  since  the  summer  and  its  heart-bumiDgs. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  Meta  came  in  to  break  the  awkwardness. 
Dressed  now,  in  her  black  frock  and  white  pinafore,  her  pretty  curls 
cc»nbed  smoothly  out,  her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  her  breath  catching 
itself  up.     Mrs.  Hastings  drew  her  to  her  knee  and  kissed  her. 

*^  Mamma's  dead,"  said  Meta,  breaking  into  hysterical  sobs. 

''  Yes,  child ;  yes." 

"  Margery  won't  let  me  say  any  longer,  '  Pray  God  bless  mamma  and 
make  her  well  again.'     Why  can't  I  say  it  p" 

The  streaming  eyes  were  raised  to  Mrs.  Hastings,  the  little  voice  was 
choking  with  its  emotion.     Mrs.  Hastings  seemed  choking  also. 

"  Mamma  is  well  now,  Meta.  She  is  gone  to  be  better  off.  ^he- 
she ^" 

"  Margery  says -she's  gone  to  Heaven  to  be  with  Uncle  Thomas,'*  re- 
sumed Meta,  breaking  the  distressed  pause. 

"So  she  is." 

"  Do  you  Uiink  she  has  thanked  Uncle  Thomas  for  the  Bible  yet  P — 
and  told  him  that  1  will*  always  read  it  ?  I  will  always  read  it  because 
mamma  bade  me." 

George  drew  her  towards  him ;  the  scene  was  getting  painful  fbr  Mrs. 
Hastings.  '^  Meta  must  have  some  break^aist,"  he  whispered,  placing 
her  at  the  table. 

But  Meta  evidently  wanted  no  breakfast  that  day.  Later,  when  Mrs. 
Hastings  came  out  of  the  next  -room,  where  she  went,  she  offered  to  take 
her  home  with  her  to  the  rectory.     "  I  think  it  will  be  better  that  she 
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should  not  remain  in  the  hottse,**  she  said  in  an  nnder  tone  to  George. 
^<  She  will  forget  her  grief,  playing  with  Fanny  and  Katie  Chishdm." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  CrecH'ge,  and  a  sharp  reniemforanee 
darted  through  him  of  the  cause  which  had  located  the  little  Chisholms 
at  the  rectory,  '^  but  I  expect  her  to  be  sent  for  almost  momentarily  to 
Ashlydyat.  She  is  to  be  there  from  to-day.  I  could  not  well  take  her 
out  to  India  with  me." 

'^  I  heard  it  was  so  arranged  ;  and  she  will  have  advantages  at  Ashly- 
dyat which  I  could  not  offer :  but  had  you  been  at  a  fault  for  a  home,  I 
would  have^taken  her,  in  spite  of — -— "  In  spite  of  the  past,  'Mrs. 
Hastings  was  about  thoughtlessly  to  say,  but  she  stopped  in  time,  and  a 
flush  rose  to  her  cheek.  "  Yes,  we  would  have  taken  her  and  done  the 
best  we  could :  she  is  Mdria*s  child.** 

.He  couM  only  repeat  a  word  of  acknowledgment,  and  Mrs.  Hastings 
went  out.     Margery  hastened  after  her  to  the  gate. 

"  Did  she  die  quietly,  Margery  ?"  Mrs.  Hastings  asked,  the  gate  in 
her  hand.  ''  Your  master  is  sadly  cut  up,  I  can  see  that,  with  all  his 
apparent  calmness,  and  I  did  not  like  to  ask  him  particulars." 

"  She  died  like  a  lamb,  without  so  much  as  a  sigh,"  answered  Mar- 
gery. "  Master  told  me  so  ;  there  was  nobody  with  her  but  him.  As  to 
his  being  cut  up,"  she  added,  in  a  different  and  slighting  tone,  ^^t's  only 
nateral  he  should  be." 

"  What  could  have  killed  her?  Only  this  time  yesterday  I  was  think- 
ing of  her,  as  busy  in  her  preparations  for  India." 

'*  She  have  been  going  right  straight  on  for  death  ever  since  that  blow 
in  the  summer,*'  was  Margery's  answer.  '<  Looking  back,  ma'am,  and 
reflecting  on  it,  I  seem  to  see  it  all,  and  I  wonder  I  never  saw  it  then. 
There'were  troubles  of  more  sorts  than  one  that  came  upon  her  together, 
and  I  suppose  she  couldn't  battle  with  them." 

Mrs.  Hastings  sighed  deeply  as  she  walked  away,  thinking  how  full 
of  care  the  world  was,  how  unequally  lots  in  it  seemed  to  be  dealt  out. 
At  the  turning  of  the  A>ad  she  met  the  close  carriage  of  Lady  Averil, 
with  all  its  badges  of  rank :  its  coronet,  its  servants,  its  flne  horses  and 
their  showy  harness.  Cecil  leaned  forward  and  bowed,  and  Mrs.  Hastings 
rightly  conjectured  that  she  was  going  herself  to  bring  away  Meta. 
'^  Yes,  lots  are  difierentiy  dealt  out  in  life,"  she  -murmured  :  "  it  is  well 
that  Meta  should  be  brought  up  at  Ashlydyat." 

It  was  a  somewhat  busy  week  for  George  Godolphin,  in  spite  of  his 
sorrow.  Many  arrangements  had  to  be  made :  for  giving  up  the  apart- 
ments ;  for  disposing  of  personal  effects.  ^George's  would  go  with  him  ; 
Meta's  to  Ashlydyat ;  Maria's — what  of  Maria's  ?  George  begged  Mrs. 
Hastings  to  see '  to  *  them .  Perhaps  no  bitterer  grief  had  wrung  his  heart 
than  in  the  moraentwhen  he  examined  the  little  cheap  trunk,  so  despised 
by  Charlotte  Pain  when  consigned  to  that  lady's  care  for  safety  the  pre- 
vious summer.  How  good,  how  pure  were  her  secrets !  how  g^at  the 
proof  of  love  and  loyalty  to  him !  The  bit  of  hair  of  their  lost  children, 
the  two  or  three  love-letters  he  had  written  to  her;  the  memorandum 
made  on  the  day  of  their  engagement :  '^  I  was  this  day  engaged  to 
Greorge  Godolphin.  I  pray  God  to  render  me  worthy  of  nim !  to  be  to 
him  a  loving  and  dutiful  wife." 

She  had  been  all  that ;  more  than  all  I     Had  she  been  less  loving,  it 
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might  perhaps  have  been  better  for  her.  George  Godolphin  had  probably 
not  been  the  sort  of  faithful  husband  that  may  be  set  up  under  a  glass- 
case  as  a  model  pattern  to  delinquent  men  in  general,  but  he  was  not  dead 
yet  to  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  to  the  impulses  of  natural  affec- 
tion. He  did  not  much  care  for  the  pretty  little  curls,  or  for  his  own 
love-letters  t6  Maria;  but  he  put  that  memorandum  paper  into  his 
pocket-book,  together  with  a  lock  of  hair  that  had  been  cut  ofif  after 
death. 

Margery's  decision  would  have  to  be  made  promptly:  whether  she 
should  accept  Miss  Janet's  offer  of  retiring  to  Scoliand  and  quiet,  or  go 
to  Ashlydyat  to  have  her  life  teased  out  by  Miss  Meta.  Lord  Averil 
threw  an  inducement  into  the  scale :  '^  When  children  come  to  Ashlydyat, 
Margery,  you  shall  have  the  ruling  of  them,  ils  you  had  of  the  chilcbren 
at  Ashlydyat  in  the  years  gone  by.*'  Margery  answered  that  she  must 
"  turn  things  about  in  her  mind."     And  so  the  days  wore  on. 


III. 

A   SAD  PARTINO. 

Again  another  funeral  in  All  Souls'  Church,  another  opening  of  the 
vault  of  the  Godolphins !  But  it  was  not  All  Souls'  rector  to  officiate 
this  time;  he  stood  at  the  grave  with  George.  Isaac  Hastings  had  come 
down  from  London,  Harry  had  coYne  from  his  tutorship  in  the  school ; 
Lord  Averil  was  again  there,  and  Mr.  Crosse  had  asked  to  attend. 

Prior's  Ash  had  looked  out  on  the  funeral,  as  it  had  on  that  of  Thomas 
Godolphin ;  at  the  black  hearse  with  its  sable  plumes.  Son>e  inquisitive 
ones  had  solaced  their  curiosity  by  taking  a  private  view  previously  of  the 
coffin  at  the  undertaker's,  had  counted  its  na\|s  and  studied  its  plate. 
Prior's  Ash  did  not  make  this  day  into  a  sort  of  solemn  holiday  as  it  had 
the  other  one  ;  no  private  houses  had  their  blinds  drawn,  no  shops  were 
closed :  but  people  did  look  out  sorrowfully  ad8  pityingly  as  the  simple 
funeral  went  slowly  past.  They  followed  it  with  their  regretful  eyes,  they 
said  one  to  another  what  a  sad  thing  it  was  for  her,  only  twenty-eight,  to 
die.  They  forgot  that  the  sadness  was  left  for  this  world ;  that  she  had 
escaped  from  it  and  was  free,  as  a  chrysalis  casts  its  shell.  < 

Ay,  she  had  left  it  behind  her,  all  the  sorrow  and  sadness !  she  had 
entered  into  her  rest. 

George  Godolphin  stood  over  the  grave  and  contrived  to  maintain  an 
outward  calmness — even  as  his  brother  Thomas  had  contrived  to  maintain 
it  when  he  had  stood  in  the  same  churchyard  over  the  burial  of  Ethel. 
The  two  events  were  not  quite  analogous  perhaps,  and  Thomas,  at  any 
rate,  had  nothing  of  remorse  on  his  conscience.  He,  George,  stood  motion- 
less, betraying  no  sign  of  emotion  save  that  of  intense,  preternatural  still- 
ness :  but  the  eyes  of  Prior's  Ash  in  the  shape  of  its  many  idlers  were  on 
him,  bracing  his  nerves,  steeling  his  heart.  There  suddenly  arose  one 
burst  of  sobs  to  delight  the  gaping  spectators,  but  they  did  not  come  from 
him.     They  came  from  Harry  Hastings. 

It  drew  to  an  end  at  last.  The  men  began  to  shovel  the  earth  on  to 
the  coffin  as  they  had  shovelled  it  so  short  a  while  before  on  Thomas  Gro- 
dolphin's,  and  George  turned  away.     Not  yet  to  the  mourning- coach  that 
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waited  for  him,  but  through  the  little  gate  leading  to  the  rectory.  He 
was  about  to  leave  Prior's  Ash  for  good  that  night,  and  common  courtesy 
demanded  that  he  should  say  a  word  of  farewell  to  Mrs.  Hastings. 

In  the  darkened  drawing-rooqi  with  Grace  and  Rose,  in  their  new 
black  attire,  sat  Mrs.  Hastings :-  George  Godolphin  half  started  back  as 
they  rose  to  greet  him.  He  did  not  stay  to  sit :  he  stood  by  the  fire- 
place, his  hat  in  his  hand,  its  flowing  crape  nearly  touching  the  ground. 

"  I  will  say  good-by  to  you  now,  Mrs.  Hastingfs." 

*'  You  really  leave  to-night  V* 

"  By  the  seven  o'clock  train.  Will  you  permit  me  to  express  my  hope 
that  a  brighter  time  may  yet  dawn  for  you;  to  assure  you  that  no  effort 
on  my  part  shall  be  spared  to  conduce  to  it." 

He  spoke  in  a  low,  quielf,  meaning  tone,  and  he  held  her  hand  between 
his. .  Mrs.  Hastings  could  not  misunderstand  him — that  he  was  hinting 
at  a  hope  of  reimbursing  somewhat  of  their  pecuniary  loss. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,"  she  said,  keeping  down  the  tears. 
''  You  will  allow  me— -you  will  speak  to  Lady  Averil  to  allow  me  to  have 
the  child  here  for  a  day  sometimes." 

"Need  you  ask  it?"  he  answered,  a  generous  warmth  in  his  tone. 
^'  Cecil,  I  am  quite  sure,  recognises  your  right  in  the  child  at  least  in  an 
equal  degree  with  her  own,  and  is  glad  to  recognise  it.  Fare  you  well ; 
fare  you  well,  dear  Mrs.  Hasting^." 

He  went  out,  shaking  hands  with  Grace  and  Rose  as  he  passed,  think- 
ing how  much  he  had  always  liked  Mrs.  Hastings,  with  her  courteous 
manners  and  gentle  voice,  so  like  those  of  his  lost  wife.  The  rector  met 
him  in  the  passage,  and  George  held  out  his  hand. 

'*  I  shall  not  see  you  again,  sir.     I  leave  to-night." 

The  rector  took  the  hand.  "  I  wish  you  a  safe  voyage,"  he  said.  "  I 
hope  things  will  be  more  prosperous  with  you  in  India  than  they  have 
been  latterly  here !" 

"  We  have  all  need  to  wish  that,"  was  George's  answer.  "  Mr. 
Hastings,  promises  from  me  might  be  regarded  as  valueless,  but  this 
much  I  wish  to  say  ere  we  part :  that  I  carry  the  weight  of  my  debt  to 
you  about  me,  and  I  will  lessen  it  should  it  be  in  my  power.  You  will" 
— dropping  his  voice — ''you  will  see  that  the  inscription  is  properly 
placed  on  the  tombstone." 

"  I  will     Have  you  given  orders  for  it?" 

"Oh  yes.  Farewell,  sir.  Farewell,  Harry,"  he  added,  as  the  two 
sons  came  in.     "  Isaac,  I  shall  see  you  in  London." 

He  passed  swiftly  out  to  the  mourning-coach,  and  was  driven  home. 
Above  everything  on  earth  George  hated  this  leave-taking:  but  there 
were  two  or  three  to  whom  it  had  to  be  spoken. 

Not  until  the  dusk  did  he  go  up  to  Ashlydyat.  He  called  in  at  Lady 
Godolphin's  Folly  as  he  passed  it :  she  was  his  father's  widow,  and  Bessy 
was  there.  My  lady  was  very.  cool.  My  lady  told  him  that  it  was  his 
place  to  give  the  rehisal  of  Meta  to  her :  and  she  should  never  forgive 
the  slight.  From  the  very  moment  she  heard  that  Maria's  life  was  in 
danger,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  break  through  her  rules  of  keeping 
children  at  a  distance,  and  to  take  the  child.  She  should  have  reared 
her  in  every  luxury  as  Miss  Godolphin  of  Ashlydyat,  and  left  her  a 
handsome  fortune:   as  it  was,  she  washed  her  hands  of  her.     George 
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thanked  her  for  her  good  intentioa  aa  a  natter  o£  eouraey  hut  hia  heart 
leaped  within  him  at  the  thoiig^ht  that  Mata  waa  safe  and  secure  with 
Cecil:  he  would  have  taken  her  and  Margery  out  to  make  acquaintance 
vith  the  elephants,  rather  than  have  left  Meta  to  Lady  Grod<^hin. 

"  She'll  g^t  over  the  smart,  George/'  whispered  Bessy,  as  she  came 
out  to  bid  him  Grod-speed.  *'  I  ^all  be  having  the  child  here  sometimes; 
you  know.     My  lady's  all  talk:  she  never  cheriBhes  resentment  long," 

He  entered  the  old  home,  Ashlydyat,  and  was  left  alone  with  Meta  at 
his  own  request.  She  was  in  the  deepest  black :  crape  tucks  on  her 
short  frock ;  not  a  bit  of  white  to  be  seen  dbout  her^  save  her  socks  and 
the  tips  of  her  drawers ;  and  Geeil  had  bought  her  a  jet  necklace  of 
round  beads,  with  a  little  black  cross  hanging  from  it  on  her  neck. 
George  sat  down  and  took  her  on  his  knee.  What  with  the  drawn  blinds 
and  the  growing  twilight  the  room  was  nearly  dark,  and  he  had  to  look 
closely  at  the  little  face  turned  to  him.  She  was  very  quiet,  rather  pale, 
as  if  she  had  grieved  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  days. 

'^  Meta,"  he  began,  and  then  he  stopped  to  ^ear  his  husky  voice— 
"  Meta,  I  am  going  away." 

She  made  no  answer.  She  buried  her  fiace  upon  him  and  began  to  cry 
softly.  It  was  no  news  to  her,  fior  Cecil  had  talked  to  her  the  previoas 
night.  But  she  clasped  her  arms  tightly  round  him  as  if  she  eould  not 
let  him  go,  and  began  to  tremble. 

«  Meta !— my  child  1" 

"  I  want  mamma  I"  burst  from  the  little  full  heart.  "  I  vant  nuunma 
to  be  with  me  again.  Is  she  gone  away  for  ever?  1a  she  put  down  in 
the  grave  with  Uncle  Thomas  ?     Oh,  papa !  I  want  to  see  her  l" 

A  moment's  struggle  with  himself,  and  th&a  George  Giodolphin  gare 
way  to  the  ^motion  which  he  had  so  successfully  restrained  in  the  church- 
yard. They  sobbed  together,  the  father  and  child:  her  fiiee  agunstbis, 
the  sobs  bursting  freely  from  his  bosom.  He  let  them  come;  loud,  pas- 
sionate, bitter  sobs;  unchecked,  unsubdued.  Do  not  despise  him  for  it! 
they  are  not  the  worst  men  who  can  thus  give  way  to  the  vehemeaoe  of 
our  common  nature. 

It  spent  itself  afler  a  time;  such  emotion  must  spend  itself;  but  it 
could  not  wholly  pass  yet.  Meta  was  the  first  to  speak :.  the  ^aoie  vaio 
"wish  breaking  from  her,  the  same  cry. 

'*  I  want  mamma !     Why  did  she  go  away  for  ever  p" 

"  Not  for  ever,  Meta.  Only  for  a  time.  Oh,  chUd,  we  shall  go  to 
her :  we  shall  go  to  her  in  a  little  while.  Mamma's  gone  to  be  an  aog«l; 
to  keep  a  place  for  us  in  heaven." 

"  How  long  will  it  be?" 

'^  Not  a  moment  of  our  lives  but  it  will  draw  nearer  and  nearer.  Meta, 
it  may  be  well  for  us  that  those  we  love  should  go  on  first,  or  we  migbt 
never  care  to  go  thither  of  ourselves."  ^ 

She  lay  more  quietly.  George  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  uncon- 
sciously playing  with  her  golden  hair,  his  tears  dropping  on  it. 

'*  You  must  think  of  mamma  always,  Meta.  Thiiik  that  she  is  looking 
down  at  you,  on  all  you  do,  and  try  and  please  her.  She  was  very  good: 
and  you  must  be  good,  making  ready  to  go  to  her." 

A  renewed  burst  of  sobs  came  from  the  child.  George  waited,  and 
then  resumed. 
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**  When  I  come  back — ^if  I  live  to  come  back;  or  when  you  come  to 
me  in  India ;  at  any  rate  when  I  see  you  again,  Meta,  you  will  probably 
be  grown  up ;  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  young  lady.  If  I  shall  only  find 
you  like  mamma  was  in  all  things,  I  shall  be  happy.  Do  you  understand, 
darling?" 

"  Yes,"  she  sobbed. 

^'Good,  and  gentle,  and  kind,  and  lady-like, — and  remembering  always 
that  there's  another  world,  and  that  mamma  has  gone  on  to  it.  I  should 
like  to  have  kept  you  with  me,  Meta,  but  it  cannot  be :  I  must  go  out 
alone.     You  will  not  quite  forget  me,  will  you?" 

She  put  up  her  hand  and  her  face  to  his,  and  moaned  in  her  pain« 
George  laid  his  aching  brow  on  hers.  He  knew  that  it  might  be  the  last 
time  they  should  meet  on  earth* 

"  I  shall  write  to  you  by  every  mail,  Meta,  and  you  must  write  to  me* 
You  can  put  great  capital  letters  together  now,  and  that  will  do  to  begin 
with.  And,"  his  voice  faltered,  "when  you  walk  by  mamma's  grave  on 
Sunda}'S — and  see  herfname  there — ^you  will  remember  her — and  me. 
You  will  think  how  we  are  separated :  mamma,  in  heaven ;  I,  in  a  far-off 
land  ;  you,  here  :  but  you  know  the  separation  will  not  be  for  ever,  and 
each  week  will  bring  us  nearer  to  its  close — its  close  in  some  way.  If — 
if  we  never  meet  again  on  earth,  Meta ^' 

"  Oh  don't,  papa !     I  want  you  to  come  back  to  me." 

He  choked  down  his  emotion.  He  took  the  little  face  in  his  hands  and 
kissed  it  fervently :  in  that  moment,  in  his  wrung  feelings,  he  almost 
wished  he  had  had  no  beloved  child  to  abandon. 

"  You  must  be  called  by  your  own  name  now.  I  should  wish  it.  Meta 
was  all  very  well,"  he  continued,  half  to  himself,  "  when  she  was  here  ; 
that  the  names  should  not  clash.  Be  a  good  child,  my  darling.  Be  very 
obedient  to  Aunt  Cecil,  as  you  used  to  be  to  mamma." 

<'  Aunt  Cecil  is  not  mamma,"'  said  Meta,  her  little  heart,  swelling. 

''  No,  my  darling,  but  she  will  be  to  you  as  mamma,  and  she  and  Lord 
Averil  will  love  you  very  much.  I  wish,  I  wish  I  could  haye  kept  you 
with  me,  Meta !" 

She  wished  it  also.  If  ever  a  child  knew  what  an  aching  heart  was, 
she  knew  it  then. 

"  And  now  I  must  go,"  he  added — for  indeed  he  did  not  care  to  pro- 
long the  pain.  "  I  shall  write  to  you  from  London,  Meta,  and  I  shall 
write  you  quite  a  packet  when  I  am  on  board  ship.  You  must  get  on  well 
veith  your  writing,  so  as  to  be  able  soon  to  read  my  letters  yourselfl  Fare- 
well, farewell,  my  darling  child !" 

How  long  she  clung  to  him;  how  long  he  kept  her  clinging,  he  paid 
no  heed.  When  the  emotion  on  both  sides  was  spent,  he  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  next  room.     Lady  Averil  came  forward. 

*'  Cecil,"  he  said,  his  voice  quiet  and  subdued,  '^  she  must  be  called 
Maria  now — in  remembrance  of  her  mother." 

"  Yes,"  said  Cecil,  eagerly.  "  We  should  all  like  it.  Sit  down,  George. 
Lord  Averil  has^  stepped  out  somewhere,  but  he  will  not  be  long." 

*'  I  cannot  stay.  I  shall  see  him  outside,  I  dare  say.  If  not,  he  will 
come  to  the  station.     Will  you  say  to  him " 

A  low  burst  of  tears  from  the  child  interrupted  the  sentence.  George, 
in  speaking  to  Cecil,  had  loosed  her  hand,  and  she  laid  her  head  down  on 
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a  sofa  to  cry.  He  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  she  clung  to  him  tightly : 
it  was  only  the  old  scene  over  again,  and  George  felt  that  they  were  not 
alone  now.  He  imprinted  a  last  kiss  upon  her  face,  and  gave  her  to  his 
sister. 

"  She  had  hotter  be  taken  away,  Cecil.^ 

Lady  Averil,  with  many  loving  words,  carried  her  outside  the  door, 
sobbing  as  she  was,  and  called  to  her  maid.  **  Be  very  kind  to  her,*'  she 
whispered.  **  It  is  a  sad  parting.  And — Harriet — henceforth  she  is  to 
be  called  by  her  proper  name :  Maria."  * 

"She  will  overget  it  in  a  day  or  two,  George,"  said  Lady  Averil, 
returning. 

^^  Yes,  I  know  that,"  he  answered,  his  face  turned  from  Cecil.  ^'  Cherish 
the  remembrance  of  her  mother  within  her  as  much  as  you  possibly  can, 
Cecil :  I  should  wish  her  to  grow  up  like  Maria.*' 

"  If  you  would  but  stay  a  last  hour  with  us !" 

<<  I  can't;  I  can't:  it  is  best  that  I  should  go.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  future  may  bring  forth,"  he  lingered  to  say.  **  Whether  I  shall  come 
home — or  live  to  come  home  ;  or  she,  when  she  is  older,  come  out  to  me : 
it  is  all  uncertain." 

"  Were  I  you,  George,  I  would  not  indulge  the  thought  of  the  latter. 
She  will  be  better  here — as  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Yes — there's  no  doubt  of  it.  But  the  separation  is  a  cruel  one. 
However — the  future  must  be  left.  God  bless  you,  Cecil !  and  thank 
you,  thank  you  ever  for  your  kindness." 

The  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her.  "  George," 
she  whispered,  timidly — *'  if  I  might  but  ask  you  one  question." 

"  Ask  me  anything." . 

"  Is — have  you  any  intention — shall  you  be  likely  to  think  of— of  re- 
placing Maria  by  Charlotte  Pain — of  making  her  your  wife?" 

''  Replacing  Maria  by  herT*  he  echoed,  his  face  flushing.  '^  Heaven 
forgive  you  for  thinking  it !" 

The  question  cured  George's  present  emotion  more  effectually  than 
anything  else  could  have  done.  But  his  haughty  anger  against  Cecil  was 
unreasonable,  and  he  felt  that  it  was. 

'*  Forgive  me,  my  dear :  but  it  sounded  so  lik^  an  insult  to  my  dear 
wife.     Be  easy :  she  will  never  replace  Maria.'* 

In  the  porch,  as  George  went  out,  he  met  Lord  Averil  hastening  in. 
Lord  Averil  would  have  put  his  arm  within  George's  to  walk  with  him 
through  the  grounds,  but  George  drew  back. 

'^  No,  not  to-night :  let  me  go  alone.  I  am  not  fit  for  companionship. 
Good  night.  Good- by,"  he  added,  his  voice  hoarse.  '^  I  thought  to  say 
a  word  of  gratitude  to  you,  for  the  past,  for  the  present,  but  I  cannot. 
If  I  live " 

"  Don't  say  *  if,'  George :  go  away  with  a  good  heart,  and  take  my 
best  wishes  with  you.  A  new  land  and  a  new  life  !  you  may  live  the  past 
down  yet." 

Their  hands  lingered  together  in  a  firm  pressure,  and  George  turned 
away  from  Ashlydyat  for  the  last  time.  Ashlydyat  that  might  have 
been  his. 

There  was  Margery  yet :  and  he  had  one  or  two  final  things  to  say  to 
her,  arrangements  to  make.  The  apartments  were  to  be  given  up  on  the 
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morrow,  and  Margery  would  then  take  up  her  abode  at  Ashlydyat;  for 
it  was  there  she  had  elected  to  remain.  She  could  not  give  up  her 
darling:  her  bereaved  darling:  who  in  Margery's  opinion  would  be 
trebly  an  orphan  if  she  also  deserted  her :  and  it  appeared  likely  that 
there  would  not  in  future  be  so  indulged  a  damsel  in  all  the  county  as 
Miss  Maria  Godolphin. 

IV. 

▲  SATE  VOTAGB  TO  HIHI 

Was  it  ever  your  fate  or  fortune  to  be  aboard  an  Indian  vessel  when 
it  was  just  on  the  start?  If  so,  there's  no  doubt  you  retain  a  more  vivid 
than  agreeable  remembrance  of  the  reigning  confusion.  Passengers 
coming  on  at  the  last  moment,  and  going  frantic  over  their  luggage  or 
the  discovered  inconveniences  of  their  cabins  ;  cords  and  ropes  creaking 
and  coiling ;  sailors  shouting,  officers  commanding ;  boxes  shooting  up 
from  the  boats  on  to  the  deck,  and  to  your  feet,  only  in  turn  to  be  shot 
down  again  to  the  hold  t — it  is  Bedlam  gone  frantic  and  nothing  less. 

On  a  fine  ship,  anchored  off  Gravesend,  this  scene  was  taking  place  on 
a  crisp  day  in  early  January.  A  bright,  inspiriting,  sunny  day,  giving 
earnest — if  there's  anything  in  the  popular  belief — of  a  bright  voyage. 
One  gentleman  stood  aloof  from  the  general  m^l^e.  He  had  been  on 
board  half  an  hour  or  more  ;  had  seen  to  his  cabin,  his  berth,  his  baggage 
— so  much  of  the  latter  as  he  could  see  to  ;  and  now  stood  alone  watch- 
ing the  turmoil.  Others,  passengers,  had  come  on  board  in  groups,  sur- 
rounded by  hosts  of  friends ;  he  came  alone :  a  tall  and  very  distinguished- 
looking  man,  attired  in  the  deepest  mourning,  with  a  grey  plaid  crossed 
on  his  shoulder. 

As  if  jealous  that  the  ship  should  have  all  the  confusion  to  itself,  the 
shore  was  getting  up  a  little  on  its  own  account.  Amidst  the  drays,  the 
trucks,  the  carts ;  amidst  the  cases  and  packages  which  were  heaped  on 
the  bank,  not  all,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  for  that  ship,  or  she'd  never  get  off 
to-day  ;  amidst  the  numerous  crowds  of  living  beings,  idlers  and  workers, 
that  such  a  scene  brings  together,  there  came  something  dashing  into  the 
very  throng  of  them,  scattering  everything  that  could  be  scattered,  right 
and  left. 

An  exceedingly  remarkable  carriage,  of  the  style  that  may  be  called 
"  dashing,"  especially  if  height  be  any  criterion,  its  wheels  red  and  green, 
its  horses  of  high  mettle,  and  a  couple  of  fierce  dogs  barking  and  leaping 
round  it.  The  scattered  people  looked  up  in  astonishment  to  see  a  lady 
guiding  those  horses,  and  deemed  at  first  that  the  gleaming  sun,  shining 
right  into  their  eyes,  had  deceived  them :  pawing,  snorting,  prancing, 
fiery  animals ;  which,  far  from  being  spent  by  their  ten  or  twelve-mile 
journey,  looked  as  if  they  were  eager  to  start  upon  another.  The  lady 
managed  them  admirably :  a  very  handsome  lady  was  she,  of  the  same 
style  as  the  carriage,  dashing,  with  jet-black  eyes  large  and  free,  and  a 
scarlet  feather  in  her  hat  that  might  have  been  found  thirty-six  inches 
long,  had  it  been  measured  from  top  to  tip.  A  quiet  little  gentleman, 
slight  and  fair,  sat  beside  her,  and  a  groom-  lounged  grandly  with  folded 
arms  in  the  back  seat.  She,  on  her  high  cushions,  was  a  good  yard  above 
either  of  them ;  the  little  gentleman  in  fact  was  completely  eclipsed :  and 
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sbe  held  the  reins  in  her  white  gauntleted  hands  and  played  gallftntl  j  with 
the  whip,  perfectly  at  ease,  conscious  that  she  was  those  foaming  steeds* 
master.  Suddenly,  without  the  least  warning,  she  drew  them  back  on 
their  haunches. 

''  There  she  is!  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Can't  you  Tcad  it,  Dolf? 
The  Indus.  How  stupid  of  the  people  to  tell  us  she  was  lying  lower 
downr 

Jumping  from  the  carriage  without  waiting  to  be  assisted,  she  left  the 
groom  in  charge  and  made  her  way  to  the  pier,  condescendingly  taking 
the  gentleman's  arm  as  she  hastened  up  it,  and  l^issing  off  the  dog^  as  a 
hint  that  they  were  to  remain  behind.  I  am  sure  you  cannot  need  an 
introduction  to  either  of  these  people/  but  yon  shall  have  it,  for  all  that : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodolf  Pain. 

She,  Charlotte,  did  all  the  acting,  and  the  talking  too.  Her  hnsband 
had  always  been  of  retiring  manners,  as  you  may  remember ;  and  be  had 
now  grown  far  more  retiring  than  he  used  to  be.  Charlotte  made  the 
bargain  for  a  boat :  they  got  into  it,  and  were  pulled  to  the  ship's  side. 

For  a  few  moments  they  had  to  take  their  chance :  they  mcade  only  two 
more  m  the  universal  confusion :  but  Charlotte  caught  hold  of  a  hand- 
some young  man  with  a  gold  band  upon  his  cap,  who  was  shouting  oat 
orders. 

<*  Can  you  tell  me  whether  Mr.  George  Godolphin  has  come  on  board 
yet?" 

"  Mr.  George  Godolphin,**  repeated  the  young  officer,  cutting  short  some 
directions  midway,  and  looking  half  bewildered  in  the  general  disorder. 
'<  A  first-class  passenger,  bound  for  Calcutta,"  explained  Charlotte. 
"  I  can  inquire.     Tymms,**  beckoning  to  him  one  of  the  middies,  **go 
and  ask  the  steward  whether  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Godolphin  has 
come  down." 

But  there  was  no  need  of  further  search.  Charlotte's  restless  eyes 
had  caught  sight  of  George — the  solitary  passenger  in  mourning  whom 
you  saw  standing  alone.  She  and  Mr.  Pain  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  him,  over  the  impediments  blocking  up  the  deck. 

He  did  not  see  their  approach.  He  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
ship  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  facing  the  shore,  and  Charlotte  gave 
him  a  smart  rap  on  the  arm  with  her  gauntlet-glove. 

'*  Now,  Mr.  George  Godolphin  !  what  do  you  say  for  your  manners  T 
He  turned  quickly,  his  face  flushing  slightly  with  surprise  when  he 
saw  them  standing  there :  and  he  shook  hands  with  them  both. 

'*  I  ask  what  you  have  to  say  for  your  manners,  Mr.  George  ?  The 
yery  idea  of  your  leaving  England  for  good,  and  never  calling  to  say 
good-by  to  us  !** 

"I  met  Mr.  Pain  a  day  or  two  ago,"  said  George.     **He— '* 
"Met  Mr.  Pain  !  what  on  earth  if  you  did  ?"  interrupted  Charlotte. 
"  Mr.  Pain's  not  me.     You  might  have  found  time  to  dine  with  ns.     I 
have  a  great  mind  to  quarrel  with  you,  George  Godolphin,  by  way  of  a 
leave-taking.'*  • 

Something  like  a  smile  crossed  George's  lips.  ^  The  fact  is,  I  thought 
I  might  have  seen  you  at  the  Yerralis',  Mrs.  Pain.  I  went  there  for 
half  an  hour  yesterday.     I  charged  Mrs.  VerraH ^ 
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"Rubbish!"  retorted  Charlotte.  "When  you  miist  have  known  we 
had  moved  into  a  house  at  Shooter's-hill  you  could  not  suppose  we  were 
still  at  the  Verralls'.  Our  catching  you  this  morning  here  was  a  mere 
chance.  We  stayed  late  in  town  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  furniture 
warehouse,  and,  in  driving  back  down  the  Strand,  saw  Isaac  Hastings, 
so  I  pulled  up  to  ask  what  had  become  of  you,  and  whether  you  were 
dead  or  alive.  He  informed  us  yon  were  to  sail  to-day  from  Gravesend, 
and  I  told  Dolf  I  should  drive  down.  But  it  is  ill-mannered  of  you,  Mr. 
George." 

"  You  will  readily  ui^derstand,  that  since  my  last  return  from  Prior's 
Ash,  I  have  not  felt  inclined  for  visiting,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  grave  tone, 
unconsciously  glancing  at  his  black  attire.  "I  intended  you  no  dis- 
courtesy, Mrs.  Pain  :  but  for  one  thing,  I  did  not  know  where  you  might 
be  met  with." 

"  And  couldn't  find  out !"  retorted  Charlotte.  "  Dolf  could  have  given 
you  the  address  I  suppose  the  other  day,  had  you  asked.  He's  too  great 
a  fool  to  think  to  give  it  of  his  own  accord." 

George  looked  at  "  Dolf,"  whom  his  wife  seemed  so  completely  to 
ignore ;  looked  at  him  with  a  pleasant  smile,  as  if  he  would  atone  for 
Charlotte's  rudeness.  **  We  were  not  together  a  minute,  were  we,  Mr. 
Pain?     I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  you  seemed  in  one." 

"  Don't  say  any  more  about  it,  Mr.  Godolphin,"  spoke  Dolf,  as  resent- 
fully as  he  dared.  "  That's  just  like  her!  Making  a  fuss  over  nothing ! 
Of  course  you  could  not  be  expected  to  visit  at  such  a  time  :  and  any- 
body but  Charlotte  would  have  the  ^ood  feeling  to  see  it.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  see  you  here  and  wish  you  a  pleasant  voyage ;  but  I  re- 
monstrated with  her  this  morning,  that  it  was  scarcely  the  right  thing  to 
intrude  upon  you.    .  But  she  never  listens,  you  know." 

**  You  needn't  have  come,"  snapped  Charlotte. 

"  And  then  you  would  have  gone  on  at  me  about  my  ill  manners,  as 
you  have  to  Mr.  Godolphin!  One  never  knows  how  to  please  you,  Char- 
lotte." 

George  resumed :  to  break  the  silence  possibly,  more  than  with  any 
other  motive.     "  Have  you  settled  at  Shooter's-hill  ?" 

"  Settled  1"  shrieked  Charlotte—" settled  at  Shooter's-hill!  Where  it/s 
ten  miles,  good,  from  any  theatre  or  other  place  of  amusement !  No, 
thank  yon.  A  friend  of  Verrall's  had  this  place  to  let  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  Dolf  was  idiot  enough  to  take  it———" 

"  You  consented  first,  Charlotte,"  interrupted  poor  Dolf. 

"  Which  I  never  should  have  done  had  I  reflected  on  the  bother  of 
getting  up  to  town,"  said  Charlotte,  equably.  "  Settled  at  Shooter's- 
hill!  I'd  as  soon  do  as  you  are  going  to  do,  Mr.  George — ^bury  myself 
alive  in  Calcutta.  We  have  taken  on  lease  a  charming  house  in  Belgravia, 
and  shall  enter  on  a  succession  of  dinner-parties  :  one  a  week  we  think  of 
giving  during  the  season.  We  shall  not  get  into  it  much  before  February : 
it  tak^s  some  time  to  choose  furniture." 

"  I  hate  dinner-parties,"  said  Dolf,  ruefully. 

**  You  are  not  obliged  to  appear  at  them,"  said  Chariotte,  with  much 
graciousness.  "  I  can  g*et  your  place  filled  at  table,  I  dare  say.  What 
is  that  noise  and  scuffling  ?" 
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'^  They  are  heaving  the  anchor,"  replied  Geoige.  ^'  We  shall  soon  be 
on  the  move." 

"  I  hear  great  alterations  are  being  made  at  Ashlydyat,"  remarked 
Charlotte. 

''  Only  on  the  spot  called  the  Dark  Plain.  The  archway  is  taken  down, 
and  a  summer-house  being  built  on  the  site.  An  extensive  sort  of  summer- 
house,  for  it  is  to  contain  three  or  four  rooms,  I  believe :  it  will  have  a 
fine  view." 

"  And  what  of  those  ugly  gorse-bushes  ?" 

''They  will  be  cleared . away,  and  the  place  laid  out  as  a  pleasure- 
garden." 

"  Is  my  lady  starring  it  at  the  Folly  ?" 

''  Scarcely :  just  now,"  quietly  answered  George. 

''  Miss  Godolphin  has  gone  to  Scotland,  I  bear." 

''  Yes.     Bessy  will  reside  with  Lady  Godolphin." 

"  And  tart  Margery  ?     What  has  become  of  her  ?" 

''  She  remains  with  Maria  at  Ashlydyat" 

Charlotte  opened  her  eyes — Charlotte  had  a  habit  of  opening  them 
when  puzzled  or  surprised.     "  Maria!     Who  is  Maria?" 

"  The  child.     We  call  her  by  her  proper  name  now." 

''  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  nearly  forgot  it,"  returned  Charlotte,  in.  the  old 
good-natured  tone:  for,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  during  the  interview 
her  tone  had  been  what  she  had  just  called  Margery — tart.  ''  I  should 
like  to  have  the  child  up  on  a  visit  when  we  get  into  our  house,  and 
astonish  her  mind  with  the  wonders  of  London.  I  suppose  Lady  Averil 
will  make  no  objection  P" 

A  very  perceptible  flush,  red  and  haughty,  dyed  the  face  of  George 
Godolphin.  ''  You  are  very  kind  to  think  of  it^  Mrs.  Pain  ;  but  I  fear 
Lady  Averil  would  not  consent.  Indeed,  I  have  desired  that  the  child 
may  not  visit,  except  amidst  her  immediate  relatives." 

''  As  you  please,"  said  Charlotte,  resentfully.  ''  Dolf,  I  think  we  may 
as  well  be  moving.     I  only  meant  it  as  a  kindness  lo  the  child." 

"  And  I  thank  you  for  it,"  said  George,  in  a  wartQ  tone.  ''  For  all  the 
kindness  you  have  shown  her,  Mrs.  Fain,  I  thank  you  sincerely  and 
heartily.     Take  care  I" 

He  interposed  to  prevent  a  great  rope,  that  was  being  borne  along, 
from  touching  her.  Charlotte  began  in  earnest  to  think  it  was  time  to 
mov^  unless  she  would  be  carried  down  the  river  in  the  ship. 

"  When  shall  you  come  back  ?"  she  £^ked  him. 

He  shook  his  head.  He  could  not  tell  any  more  than  she  could.  The 
future  was  all  indistinct. 

"  Well,  you  won*t  forget  to  find  us  out,  whenever  you  do  come,"  re- 
turned Charlotte. 

"  Certainly  not.     Thank  you." 

"Do  you  know,"  cried  Charlotte,  impulsively,  "you  are  strangely 
different  in  manners,  George  Godolphin !  They  have  grown  as  cold  and 
formal  as  a  block  of  ice.     Haven't  they,  Dolf  ?" 

"  If  they  have,  it's  your  fault,"  was  the  satisfactory  answer  of  Dolf. 
"  You  keep  firing  off  such  a  heap  of  personal  questions,  Charlotte.  I  see 
no  difference  in  Mr.  Godolphin :  but  he  has  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
you  know." 
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*'  Shall  we  ever  hear  of  you  p"  continued  Charlotte,  pushing  back 
Dolf  with  her  elbow,  and  completely  eclipsing  his  meek  face  with  her 
swinging  scarlet  feather. 

"  No  doubt  you  will,  Mrs.  Pain,  through  one  or  another.  Not  that  I 
shall  be  a  voluminous  correspondent  with  England,  I  expect:  except, 
perhaps,  with  Ashlydyat." 

'*  Well,  fare  you  well,  George,^  she  said,  holding  out  both  her 
gauntleted  hands.  '*  You  seem  rather  cranky  this  morning,  but  I  for- 
give you :  it  is  trying  to  the  spirits  to  leave  one's  native  place  for  good 
and  all.     I  wish  you  all  good  luck  with  my  best  heart !" 

<^  Thank  you,''  he  said,  taking  the  hands  within  his  own  and  shaking 
them ;  "  thank  you  always.     Good-by.     Good-by,  Mr.  Pain." 

Mr.  Fain  shook  hands  in  a  less  demonstrative  manner  than  his  wife, 
and  his  leave-taking,  if  quiet,  was  not  less  sincere.  George  piloted  them 
to  the  gangway,  and  saw  them  pulled  ashore  in  the  little  boat. 

They  ascended  to  the  carriage,  which  by  all  appearance  had  been 
keeping  up  a  perpetual  dance  of  commotion  since  they  left  it,  the  fault 
probably  of  its  horses  and  its  dog^ :  and  Charlotte,  taking  her  high  seat, 
dashed  away  in  style;  her  whip  flourishing,  the  dogs  barking,  her  red 
feather  tossing  and  gleaming.  What  shell  do  when  these  feathers  go 
out  of  fashion  it's  hard  to  say :  Charlotte  could  hardly  stir  out  without 
one. 

And  by-and-by,  the  anchor  up,  the  tug  attached,  the  good  ship  Indus 
was  fairly  on  her  way,  being  towed  smoothly  down  the  Channel  under  the 
command  of  her  pilot.  The  passengers  were  tormenting  themselves  still : 
the  sailors  seemed  to  be  perpetually  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  the 
steward  was  in  a  tumult :  but  George  Godolphin,  wrapped  in  his  grey 
plaid,  remained  in  his  place,  quiet  and  still,  gazing  out  over  the  bows  of 
the  vessel.  What  were  his  reflections,  as  his  native  land  began  to  recede 
from  his  eyes  ?  Did  he  regret  it  ?  Did  he  regret  the  position  he  had 
lost ;  the  ruin  he  hadwrought ;  the  death  of  his  wife  ?  Did  he  finally 
regret  the  inevitable  JPast,  with  all  its  mistakes  and  sins  ? — and  think 
that  if  it  could  but  come  over  again,  he  would  act  diflerently  ?  Possibly 
so.  Once  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  pushed  the  golden  hair  further  from  his 
brow,  from  his  handsome  face,  not  less  bright  or  haddsome  than  of  yore 
•^save  in  its  expression.  In  that,  there  was  an  unmistakable  look  of 
weary  sadness,  never  before  seen  on  the  features  of  gay  George  Godol- 
phin. 

And  when,  hours  after,  the  rest  of  the  cabin  passengers  were  summoned 
to  dinner,  he  never  stirred,  but  kept  his  place  there,  looking  out  into  the 
dusky  night,  glancing  up  at  the  stars  that  came  glittering  out  in  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven. 

A  safe  landing  to  him  on  the  shores  of  Calcutta !  A  safe  and  sure 
landing  on  a  diflerent  shore  that  must  come  after  it ! 

And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pain's  dinner-parties  in  Belgravia  are  a  great 
success. 
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PROGRESS. 

BY  NICHOLAS   MICHELL. 

Pbogeess  !  progress !  all  things  cry ; 

Progress,  Nature's  golden  rule ; 
Kcithing  tarries  'neath  tlie  sky'; 

Learn  in  Nature's  wondrous  school. 
Earth  from  chaos  sprang  sublime, 

Broad-anned  oaks  from  acorns  gfow ; 
Insects,  labouring,  build  in  time 

Mighty  islanda  firom  below : 
Press  we  on  through  good  and  ill, 
Progresa  be  our  watchword  atill ! 

Rough  may  be  the  mountain  road 

Leading  to  the  heights  of  Mind ; 
Climb,  and  reach  Truth's  bright  abode. 

Dull  the  souls  that  grope  behind. 
Science,  learning,  yield  their  prize, 

Paint  not  in  the  noble  chase ; 
He  who  aims  not  to  be  wise. 

Sinks  unworthy  of  his  race : 
He  who  fights  shall  vanquish  ill —    - 
Progress  be  our  watehwosd  still! 

Broad  the  tract  that  lies  before  us. 

Never  mourn  the  days  of  old. 
Sighs  will  not  tombed  years  restore  fs. 

Past  is  iron — future,  gold ! 
Savage !  learn  till  civilised; 

Slave !  your  fetters  shake  till  free ; 
Hearts  that  stru^le,  souls  despised ! 

Work  ye  your  high  destiny. 
All  things  yield  to  steadfast  will. 
Progress  be  our  watchword  still ! 

Onward !  Orient  nations  know 

Nothing  of  that  magic  word ; 
'lis  the  trump  that  giants  blow, 

'Tis  the  spirit's  conquering  sword ! 
'lis  the  electric,  mystic  fire 

Which  should  flash  around  the  earth. 
Making  every  heart  a  wire — 

'Tis  a  word  of  heavenly  birth : 
Onward !  at  the  sound  we  thrill ; 
Progress  be  our  watchword  still  I 
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GEORGE     MONK. 

BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

The  French  have  a  prodigious  fancy  for  discussing  the  career  and 
character  of  Georges  Monk,  Their  orators,  journalists,  poets,  pam- 
phleteers, novelists,  all  h%ve  a  turn  at  him.  Mme.  de  StaSl,  in  a  for- 
gotten novel,  played  him  off  as  a  high-souled  lover.  We  all  know  the 
extraordinary  rdle  assigned  him  hy  Alexandre  Dumas  in  the  '*  Yicomte 
de  Bragelonne."  M.  Villemain*  talks  of  Marmont  as  a  man  whom 
desfatalites  bizarreg  led  on  to  play  the  part  of  'Monk,  though  of  a  not 
only  different  hut  quite  opposite  character,  Bur  more  honest  and  far  less 
fortunate.  Most  natural,  indeed,  is  the  interest  taken  in  the  Restora- 
tion Hero  by  a  people  to  whom  revolutions  are  so  familiar,  and  mili- 
tary mediators  so  indispensable.  Equally  natural,  after  its  kind,  is 
the  interest  with  which  we  note  their  estimate  of  our  countryman.  Let 
us  glance,  first  of  all,  at  some  recent  cases  in  point. 

M.  de  Fontmartinf  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  Monk  '*  condemning 
himself,  voluntarily,  to  an  un movable  taciturnity,  and  realising  comedy 
in  history."  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  latter  phrase,  in  the  case 
of  so  uncomic  and  seemingly  funless  a  personage  as  George  Monk  ?  The 
explanation  of  this  reaHsant  la  comedie  dans  thistoire  is,  that  history, 
**  which  is  humanity  en  marche,^'  or  "  society  regarded  on  its  active  and 
public  side,"  is,  like  them,  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  which  com- 
pose the  great  human  drama :  that  just  as  Alexander  and  Csesar,  Chaiie- 
magne  and  Napoleon,  get  beyond  the  proportions  of  tragedy  and  are 
essentially  epical  characters,  and  just  as  Charles  I.,  Don  Carlos, 
Louis  XVI.,  belong  to  tragedy,  and  just  as  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Francis  I.,  Charles  jCdward  Stuart,  &c.,  are  characters  of  romance, — so 
it  may  be  alleged  of  Monk,  without  breach  of  respect  to  his  Excellency, 
that,  in  his  instance,  the  comic  element  predominates :  not  that  he  ex- 
hibits that  ntcance  of  comedy  which  consists  in  being  self'duped,  in  not 
suspecting  one's  absurdities,  vices,  or  whims;  but  because  he  never 
strains  himself  to  put  life,  feeling,  movement  into  the  existing  state  of 
affairs — never  strives  to  agrandir  la  situation — but  confines  himself  to 
the  task  of  keeping  in  a  tight  clasp  all  the  tangled  threads  of  diverse 
parties,  which  are  severally  in  communication  with  him,  while  at  conflict 
with  one  another.  He  observes,  waits,  bides  his  time,  assured  that  the 
progress  of  events  and  the  bent  of  individual  characters,  will  and  must, 
at  a  given  moment,  produce  such  and  such  consequences.  M.  de  Font- 
martin  holds  it  to  be  clear,  to  any  one  who  has  paid  a  little  attention  to 
history,  and  therefore  is  aware  of  the  speed,  the  suicidal  impetuosity  with 
which  revolutions  abdicate,  and  commit  self-slaughter,  weary  of  them- 
selves, disgusted  with  their  agents,  ashamed  of  their  incapacity,  humiliated 
at  their  crimes,  irritated  by  their  misfortunes, — that  Monk  might  very' 
much  sooner  have  restored  Charles  IL  to  his  throne,  by  seconding  the 
royalist  reaction,  the  movement  in  the  counties,  and  Sir  George  Booth's 
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insurrectioD, — and  might,  in  this  way,  have  merited,  far  more  legitimately, 
the  glory  of  having  re-established  the  monarchy.  But  Monk  was  other- 
wise disposed ;  he  preferred  laisser  faire  to  active  endeavour ;  whether 
from  political  far-sightedness,  or  personal  selfishness,  or  a  calculating 
design  to  get  the  country  further  engaged  in  the  cause  of  royalty,  he 
took  a  sort  of  malicious  pleasure — ^like  that  of  an  old  soldier  or  an  old 
miser — in  playing  to  othersi,  anjl  making  them  play  to  .himi  the  comedy 
of  the  moment ;  in  making  the  Commonwealth  an  accomplice  in  all  that 
was  going  to  happen  for  its  destruction ;  and  in  tacking  about  so  well, 
denying  so  well,  holding  his  tongue  so  well^  telling  lies  so  well,  biding 
his  time  so  well^  that  it  ended  in  everybody  asking  him  aloud  what  he 
was  cogitating  within  himself,  and  thus  their  only  fear  wa^ — Presby- 
terians, Jlepublicans,  Cromwellians  and  all — ^that  pf  b^ng  too  late  in 
joining  the  King's  party,  and  their  only  desire  that  of  being  forgiven 
their  antecedepts.     The  Revolution  was  to  see  itself  shamed  ere  it  died 

out.  .    ,  . 

'*  In  this  manner  it  was,  that,  from  the  very  abasement  of  the  actors 
and  the  languor  of  eyents,  degraded  from  the  heights  of  tragedy  to  the 
littlenesses  of  intrigue,  th/ere  sprung  up  a  new  element^  less  grandiose^ 
but  more  piquant  and  instructive,  perhaps;  for  whatever  relates  to  the 
miseries  of  man  is  of  more  general  e^nd  convincing,  applicatiop  than  what 
relates  to  his  greatness."  Hence  the  merit  of  M.  Guizot  in  constitating 
Monk  a 'representative  of  "comedy  in  history" — and  this  with  so  much 
sagacity  and  discretion,  elei^ation  and  authority,  that  history  seems  none 
the  less  serious  or  fruitful  for  it.  Comedy  has  weight  and  meaning  in 
the  land  of  Moliere ;  and  very  superficial  must  he  be  who  woyild  assert 
Tartufe  or  Alceste  to  be  less  serious  .than  the  Cid  or  Mitbridate*  M.  de 
Pontmartin  accordingly  hails  in  M.  Guizot's  portraitu^'e  of  Monk,  a 
character  as  truthful  and  life-like  as  though  one  actually  saw  him,  moving 
or  rather  resting  motionless  in  his  armour  blackened  in  civil  wars,  an 
enigma  in  flesh  and  bones,  whose  word  will  remain  unspoken  till  every 
one  else  has  spoken  it.  Monk's  '^silent  and  ironical  figure"  consoles 
M.  de  Pontmartin  and  France^,  we  find,  for  not  having  had  a  ])$onk  of 
their  own.  The  silence  and  iropy  of  the  figure  reponcile  this  deficiency 
to  their  national  pride.  "  Yes,  if  it  required  such  means  to,  attain  such 
an  end,  if  so  much  dissimulation  and  cunning,  duplicity  and  Aulness,  so 
many  affirmations  secretly  denied,  so  many  promises  made  virith  a  fiill 
intention  to  break  them,  and  calculations  so  cold  and  selfish,  and  a  heart 
so  dry  and  so  dei^f  to  the  noble  appeals  of  devotion  and  heroism,  and  such 
a  love  for  lucre  and  money  ('  ]e  plus  b^s  de  tons  les  vices  dans  les  grandes 
existences,'  says  M.  G-uizot),  if  all  this  was  necessary  to  cairy  out  the 
work  of  Monk,  we  bless  ourselves  that  no  such  medley  of  Fabins, 
Tartufe,  and  Harpagon  could  come  to  birth  on  our  generous  and  impru- 
dent soil,  and  that  cold  England  alone  could  produce  this  statue  of  a 
sphinx  in  grey  marble,  with  one  hand  retarding  the  hour  of  success  on 
the  dial  otmonarchy,  with  the  other  handling  the  bags  of  gold  that  this 
success  is  to  bring  him  in;  not  to  mention,  that,  were  something  of  senti- 
mental superstition  allowable  in  so  grave  a  matter,  one  might  fancy  that 
Monk  was  the  bearer  of  misfortune  to  this  restored  monarchy,  and  that 
as  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  contributed  so  little  to  its  recal,  so  was  it  in- 
sufficient to  its  maintenance."     And  thus  cold  England  is  made  welcome 
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to  this  Fabiua-Tartufe-Harpagon,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Cerberus,  three 
single  gentlemen  in  one — the  generous  and  imprudent  soil  which  can 
generate  a  Barr^re  and  a  Saint-Just,  a  Couthon  and  a  Fouch6,  being 
utterly  incapable  of  producing  any  such  concrete  monster. 

Among  other  contemporary  cntics,  across  la  Manche^  who  profess  to 
be  "  amused"  by  Monk  and  his  times,  may  be  mentioned  M.  Vitet,  who, 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy  dwells  on  the  "  comediV*  of  the  situation; 
and  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury,  who,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  attributes  to 
the  ^'  extraordinary  incidents  which  formed  a  prelude  to  the  restoration" 
of  Charles  IL,  a  richer  degree  and  broader  effect  of  "  comedy  than  in 
many  of  the  pieces  of  Steele  [how  many  ?]  or  of  Sheridan."  All  parties, 
according  to  this  writer,  engaged  in  the  comic  performance.  Tous  Us 
partis  y  jouent  leur  rSle,  The  facility  with  which,  at  this  period,  Crom- 
wellians  give  place  to  Parliamentarians,  Parliamentarians  to  Republicans, 
Richard  to  Lambert,  Lambert  to  the  Parliament,  the  Parliament  to 
Monk,  Monk  himself  to  Charles — this  "contagious  facility"  gives  us 
"  no  very  grand  idea  of  the  energy  and  constancy  of  the  English  cha- 
racter at  the  period  in  question."  Elsewhere  M.  Fleury  would  have  U3 
see  what  entertainment  he  finds  in  watching  *Uhat  strange  game,  in 
which  the  ruse  Monk  plays,  for  his  own  benefit,  a  part  wherein,  happily, 
England  is  the  winner  together  with  himself."  In  short,  the  whole  thing 
is  flkdjudged  as  good  as  a  play — with  heaps  of  funny  characters  and  laugh- 
able situations,  one  gentleman,  however,  being  facile  princeps  in  the 
comic  business, — ce  cher  Georges^  to  wit,  whose  waggeries  (one  would 
suppose)  there  is  no  resisting.     But  enough  of  this  histrionic  crotchet. 

One  of  the  various  chapters  M.  Guizot  has  bestowed  on  the  Contem- 
poraries of  Monk,  is  taken  up  with  the  general's  chaplain,  John  Price, 
whose  Memoirs  impress  the  historian  with  a  clear  idea  of  Monk's  ability 
and  prudence,  affording  a  lively  and  accurate  description  of  a  great  poli- 
tical manoeuvre  carried  on  by  a  single  individual,  **  whose  constant  aim 
was,  without  compromising  ahy  existing  interest,  to  leave  to  its  own 
gradual  accomplishment  an  event  foreseen  by  all,  but  of  which  no  one 
dared  or  was  willing  to  speak  before  the  day  of  success."*  Monk,  he 
adds,  farther  on,  was  the  clear-sighted  interpreter  of  an  almost  universal 
wish,  and  a^  the  same  time  an  instrument  in  fulfilling  that  decree  of  Pro- 
vidence which  ordains  that,  before  a  nation  shall  receive  the  blessing 
which  it  seeks  for  by  disorder,  it  should  bear  the  penalty  of  those  evils 
which  disorder  has  produced. 

Elsewhere  the  same  ever-temperate  critic,  while  admitting  that  Monk 
80  used  and  abused  falseliood,  that,  to  prejudiced  and  superficial  minds,  it 
must  naturally  have  appeared  doubtful  whether  his  resolution  to  restore 
the  monarchy  was  conceived  as  early,  and  maintained  as  firmly,  as  his 
bioofraphy  alleges, — ^yet  insists  on  the  impossibility  of  doubting  that 
Monk  believed  in  the  monarchy  when  the  commonwealth  appeared 
supreme,  when  all  around  him,  whether  sincerely  or  with  hypocrisy, 
and  himself  along  with  the  rest,  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  republic — that 
from  the  very  first  day,  Monk's  mind  was  made  up,  and  continued  so, 
fixedly,  to  the  very  last — his  views  and  course  of  action  being  deter- 
mined, while  all  else  were  plunged  in  doubt  and  hesitation. 

*  *<  Monk's  Contemporaries"  (Scoble's  translation),  p.  146. 
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"  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  firmly  detennined,  Monk  was.  also 
patient.  He  knew  how  to  wait  for  success  while  he  pursued  it.  A 
soldier,  and  acting  through  his  army,  he  was  firmly  and  constantly  re- 
solved not  to  renew  yiolent  measures  and  civil  war.  He  was  aware  that, 
for  the  monarchy  to  be  effectually  restored,  it  should  be  so  by  pacific 
means,  naturally,  as  by  a  national  necessity,  and  the  only  and  last  course 
left  for  the  country.  In  spite  of  the  impatience  and  mistrust  of  so  many, 
he  held  back,  dissembled,  deferred,  waited,  until  the  event  was  brought 
about  in  some  sort  spontaneously,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances. 
And  after  the  event  was  accomplished.  Monk  desired  that  in  the  letters 
patent  by  which  his  glory  and  his  fortune  were  solemnly  confirmed,  these 
words  should  be  inserted,  *  Victor  sine  sanguine^  (bloodless  conqueror), 
so  deliberate  and  voluntary  had  been  the  prudence  of  his  measures.*** 

In  M.  Gnizot's  portraiture,  then,  we  see  a  man  markworthy  for  the 
absence  of  all  passion ;  with  an  apparent  slowness  of  disposition,  resulting 
from  his  characteristic  circumspecdon ;  and  a  natural  taciturnity,  which 
secured  him  from  the  pitfals  of  speech, — ^yet  an  active  silence  withal,  for 
his  assiduous,  as  well  as  tranquil  attention,  kept  up  connexions  wherever 
his  situation  allowed  of  them ;  and  without  ever  appearing  to  liaTe  be- 
stowed himself,  each  believed  he  had  gained  him,  or  could  gain  faim  over 
in  case  of  need.  "  He  was  profoundly  wrapped  up  and  hidden  in  ob- 
scurity. His  actions  and  speech  were  often  completely  at  variance.  He 
uttered  lies  with  a  cool  determination  which  confounded  his  most  inti- 
mate adherents."  Nobody  knew,  or  seemed  to  know,  where  to  have  him. 
He  had  served  the  King,  while  the  King  was  on  the  throne.  He  had 
served  the  Rebellion,  when  to  rebel  was  to  be  popular.  He  had  served 
the  Commonwealth,  when  republicanism  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
He  had  served  Cromwell,  when  the  Protector's  star  was  in  the  ascendant 
What  next — and  next  ? 

The  royalists  had  cherished  good  hope  of  him,  long  before  he  justified 
it  by  any  overt  measure.  Every  now  and  then  this  hope  seemed  blighted 
in  the  bud,  but  again  and  again  it  revived,  and  promised  to  flower  sooner 
or  later.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Cromwell  (when  the  mob  danced  in 
the  streets  of  Amsterdam,  shouting,  **  The  Devil  is  dead  !*'),  we  find 
Colepepper  writing  to  Hyde,  that  the  person  his  eye  is  **  chiefly  on,  as 
able  alone  to  restore  the  King,  is  Monk ;  and  he  is  not  absolutely  averse 
to  it,  neither  in  his  principles  nor  in  his  affections.  .  .  .  You  know  that 
he  is  a  sullen  man,  that  values  himself  enough,  and  much  believes  that 
his  knowledge  and  reputation  in  arms  fit  him  for  the  title  of  Highness 
and  the  office  of  Protector,  better  than  Mr.  Richard  Cromwell's  skill  in 
horse-races  and  husbandry  doth.**t  The  General's  '^  taciturn  impar- 
tiality in  turn  excited  and  lulled  apprehension."  If  he  would  but  speak 
out,  and  save  time,  and  satisfy  the  uneasy  and  the  impatient  I  But  that 
was  just  what  he  would  •not  do. 

The  leaders  of  the  extreme  right  and  extreme  left,  middle  men  and 
trimmers,  all,  more  or  less,  flattered  and  courted  him  as  the  possible  if 
not  actual  master  of  the  situation,  and  kept  him  informed  of  their  move- 
ments while  straining  for  a  glimpse  or  stray  hint  of  his  own.     All  such 


*  Guizot's  Life  of  Monk,  Preface, 
t  Guizot's  "  Jiichard  Cromwell,"  I.  7. 
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informadoD,  from  whatever  quarter,  he  thankful! j  received.  He  '^  re- 
pelled no  advances,  appeared  favourable  while  remaining  taciturn,  and 
allowed  all  to  hope  for  his  support  without  promising  it  to  any  one  in 
particular.  He  nad  no  fixed  principles,  no  strong  passions,  no  great 
political  ambition;  but  he  was  a  serious  and  sensible  man,  and  he  was 
determined  to  support  that  power  only  which,  by  its  vigour  and  ability, 
should  appear  to  him  to  be  equal  to  its  task,  and  should  inspire  him  with 
some  confidence  in  its  stability.  The  Long  Parliament,  as  the  conqueror 
of  royalty,  and  Cromwell,  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had 
been,  in  his  eyes,  masters  who  were  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  serve ;  and  he  had  served  them 
both  in  turn,  unscrupulously  and  faithfully,  though  neither  unreservedly 
nor  devotedly.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell^  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
merit  or  the  fortune  of  any  one  of  the  men  or  parties  who  contended  for 
his  inheritance ;  and  he  watched  their  vain  struggles  with  prudent  and 
disdainful  indifference,  waiting  until  some  better  chances  of  security  and 
success  should  present  themselves,  both  for  his  country  and  for  himself. 

*'  In  his  inmost  heart,  Monk  was  a  Royalist,  from  respect  to  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  &om  aversion  to  anarchy  and  revolutionary 
vicissitudes,  from  a  just  appreciation  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  and  of 
future  probabilities,  and  also,  in  spite  of  h^  long  disloyalty,  from  some 
surviving  spark  of  family  spirit  (as  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  of  Devon* 
shire,  his  relatives  and  fiiends,  were  Cavaliers)^  and  from  the  reooUection 
that  he  had  first  borne  arms  in  the  service  of  the  King.*'* 

Nor  does  M.  Guijsot  omit  mention  of  certain  household  influences — the 
future  duchess  of  this  future  duke  being  apt  to  speak  recklessly  in  favour 
of  Charlie  Stuart,  possibly  because  the  low-born  and  under-bred  woman 
(Monk's  mistress  for  years  before  she  became  his  wife)  hoped  to  make  the 
fine  folks  forget  her  originf  by  affecting  aristocratic  predilections  and  a 
light  kingly  taste.  The  General  once  set  his  chapkin  on  her — the  Joha 
Price  aforesaid,  who  was  an  avowed  Cavalier  in  the  privacy  of  the  home 
circle,  though  too  Monkish,  too  much  of  the  old  soldier  his  master,  to 
acknowledge  it  out  of  doors.  John  is  desired  to  see  what  a  word  from 
him,  holy  man,  will  do,  to  curb  the  indiscreet  rattle  of  the  mistress. 
<*Sir,"  replies  John,  "what  am  I  to  say?  she  speaks  such  unhappy 
irutlui  thaf  neither  you  nor  I  can  gainsay  them."  "  True,  Mr.  Price," 
rejoins  his  patvon,  "  but  I  have  learned  a  proverb  that  he  who,  in  follow- 
ing truth,  treads  too  close  upon  her  heels,  will  some  time  or  other  have 
his  brains  kicked  out*"  A  proverb  which  the  General  had  not  only 
leamt,  but  laid  to  heart;,  not  only  read  and  marked,  but  inwardly 
digested.  If  Truth  flung  up  her  heels,  and  struck  out  at  those  imme- 
diately in  her  rear,  his  bones  and  brains  were  safe,  at  that  respectful 
distance  he  kept.  Was  it  not  the  prince  of  the  apostles  that  once  followed 
afar  off  ? 

It  was  consonant  with  Monk's  general  principle  and  practice  that  an- 
other chaplain  besides  John  Price  should  belong  to  his  establishment. 
Price  was  the  royalist.  But  there  was  a  presbyterian  chaplain  as  well, 
one  Gumble,  whom  the  General  employed  as  the  safer  of  the  two  to  fetch 
and  carry,  and  act  as  envoy  in  ordinary  to  the  royalist  party.     But  Price 

♦  Guizot's  "Richard  Cromwell,"  vol.  il  pp.  5  9q, 
f  But  see  foot-note  at  pi  ZOljinfrh. 
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had  the  consolation  of  being  told  by  his  employer  that  Gamble  was  thus 
made  man  of  all  work,  only  because  some  of  the  work  was  hardly  dean 
enough  for  Price  :  **  I  shall  not  employ  you  in  any  part  of  my  business, 
and  be  not  discontented  at  it^  for  you  know  not  these  people  so  well  as  I 
do,  and  cannot  dissemble  with  them.**  So  both  chaplains  w«re  pleased. 
Oumble,  at  being  the  General's  right-hand  man,  his  fectotum,  famili&r 
spirit,  accredited  agent,  privileged  go-between.  Price,  at  having  the  flat- 
tering  unction  laid  to  his  soul,  that  he  waa  a  man  who  ooukl  not  dissemble. 
He  could  scarcely  grumble  at  GumUe  after  that. 

M.  Chasles  contrasts  the  character  of  Monk  with  that  of  his  political 
rivals — *^  a  Fleetwood,  a  Lambert,  a  Thurlow^  a  Desborough,  all  nearly 
equal  in  point  of  influence,  though  different  in  charaeter."  Ete  deserib^ 
the  coarse  foolhardinea^  of  Desborough,  and  Fleetwood's  hesitating  weak- 
ness and  stolidity,  as  ov^-borne  for  a  long  time  by  the  superior  qualities 
of  that  energetic  intriguer,  Lambert;  but  <^the  prize  of  the  contest 
remained  with  certainty  for  Monk,  the  moat  common-place  of  them  all;" 
for  he  '^  knew  how  to  hold  his  tcmgue,  wait,  stifle  his  ambition,  and 
content  himself  with  what  fate  should  ofier  him."  And  again :  "  The 
people,  who  read  history  so  badly,  and  history,  which  so  often  U  the 
people,  have  been  apt  in  their  honesty  to  believe  that  Monk  wrought  out 
the  Restoration  with  bis  own  hands.  But  he  was  rather  the  ostensible 
than  the  real  actor  in  this  great  matter,  and  exhibiting  himself  at  the 
summit  of  all,  he  was  supposed  to  have  managed  it  aU.— Hie  only  care 
was  for  his  personal  interests.  Of  a  timid  disposition,  and  suspidons 
mind,  and  seeking  exclusively  his  own  safety,  he  passed  for  the  contriver 
of  the  scene  of  which  he  was  but  the comparee*^* 

Bowever  at  variance  may  be  their  political  sentiments,  there  is  a 
marked  agreement  in  the  main,  among  French  writers  ffenerally^  in  their 
estimate  of  the  character  of  Monk.  A  traditional  type  is  current  among 
them,  a  conventional  precisy  which  circulates  from  hand  to  hand  without 
much  scrutiny  in  the  transit.  Let  us  now,  however,  turn  to  the  opinions 
entertained  of  him  by  his  own  countrymen,  and,  to  be^n  with,  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Clarendon's  allusions  to  him,  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion,  ha?e 
naturally  the  rough  edge  of  an  old  sore.  When  Cromwell,  in  1651, 
left  Scotland  under  the  martial  care  of  Monk,  <^upon  whom  he  looked 
with  just  confidence,  as  an  excellent  officer  of  foot,  and  as  entirely  devoted 
to  him,"  and  charged  him  that  <*  if  at  St.  Johnston's,  or  any  other  place, 
he  found  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  were  forced  to  spend  much  time,  or 
take  it  by  storm,  he  should  give  no  quarter,  nor  exempt  it  from  a  general 
plunder*' — ^with  other  instructions  of  a  like  sternness, — the  historian  k 
careful  to  add,  **  all  which  rules  Monk  observed  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
and  made  himself  as  terrible  as  man  could  be."t  Again,  we  read  of 
**  the  terror  that  was  struck  into  the  hearts  of  that  whole  nation  by  the 
proceedings  of  General  Monk,"  who  ''  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
found  no  contradiction  or  opposition  to  his  good  will  and  pleasure.'';^  Anon 
we  read  of  "  Monk  whom  Cromwell  called  out  of  Scotland  as  his  own 
creature,"§  &c.     But  the  Restoration  year  approaches,  and  under  the 

*  Etude  sur  le  Comte  de  Shaftesbury,  par  Philar^te  Chasles. 

t  Clarendon,  b.  xiii.  J  Ibid.  |  Ibid.  b.  xiv. 
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date  1659  we  get  a  compendious  memoir  of  the  General  and  his  ante- 
cedents— from  his  birth,  **  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  Devonshire,  always 
veiy  loyally  affected,'*  to  his  doings  at  that  critical  time  of  day.  Stress  is 
\b\cl  on  his  constancy  to  Cromwell,  "  who  was  liberal  and  bountiful  to 
him,  and  took  him  into  his  entire  confidence."  But  as  soon  as  the  Pro- 
tector was  gone,  ^*  Monk  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  man  more  in- 
clined to  the  king,  than  any  other'  in  great  authority,  if  he  might  dis- 
cover it  without*  too  much  loss  or  hii^ard."  He  was  commendably  free, 
too,  from  all  "  fumes  of  religion"  that  might  "  ttftu  his  head,"  nor  had 
he  *•  any  credit  trith,  dr  dependence  upcn),  any  who  were  swayed  by  those 
trances."*  He  could  see  as  fiar  into  a  milestone,  perhapd,  as  most  men; 
but  he  cou-ld  not-  eee  visions  in  it,  or  dr^am  breams  upon  it,  as  though  it 
were  the  stone  upon  which' Jacob  laid  his  head,  when  he  lighted  at  night- 
fall on  a  certain  place,  between. Beersheba  and  Haran»  In  the  matter  of 
milestone^  the  General  had  nothing  whatever  of  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling ;  anid  for  this  opacity  Clarendon  boded  well  of  him,  a  parte 
post.  Judicial  bKifdn^s,  the  ^natics  might  consider  it;  but  to  Clarendon's 
mind  the  better  epithet  would  be  judi<eious'.         < 

The  noble  penman^s  life  continues  iH  the  trttck  of  the  Hiistory,  and 
develops  in  all  its  cautious  stages,  the  progress  of  Monk's  pblicy  to  restore 
the  monarchy.  A  sort  of  siigirificant  (tside  is  now  and  then  overheard. 
**  The  General  in  his  own  natctre  was-  an  immoderate  lover  of  money." 
<*  The  General  was  of  a  constitution  and  temper  so  void  of  fear,  that 
there  could  appear  no  signs  of  distraction  in  him :  yet  it  was  plain 
enough  that  he  knew  not  what  orders  to  give)"  during  the  consternation 
excited  by  the  attempt  bf  the  Dutch  upon  Sheemess  and  Chatham.  From 
Clarendon's  allu:siotfs  to  the  General's  domestic  life  w6  shall  have  a  pas- 
sage or  two  to  borrow  farther  on.  Meanwhile  we  may  deal  with  another 
witness  to  oharaoter,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  Clerk  of  the 
Acts. 

The  early  entries  hi  that  gentleman's  Diary  testify  a  respectful  ad- 
miration— if  entbosiasm  was  out  of  the  question-^or  the  all-influential 
soldier.  Mr.  Pepys  listens  like  ''all  the  Athenians"  to  the  latest  news 
of  Monk's  whereabouts,  and  eyes  him  in  London  streets  with  inquiring 
interest.  ^^  Met  Monk  coming  out  of  the  chamber  where  he  had  been 
with  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  but  such  a  shout  I  never  heard  in  all  my 
life,  crying  out,  « God  bless  your  Excellence!'*'  (Feb.  1659-60).  "After 
dinner  I  heard  that  Monk  had  been  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  [Sunday]  morn- 
ing, and  the  people  had  shouted  much  at  his  coming  out  of  the  church. 
In  the  afternoon  he  was  at  a  church  in  Broad-street,  whereabout  he  do 
lodge."  **  We  are  at  a  great  stand  to  think  what  will  become  of 
things,  whether  Monk  will  stand  to  the  Parliament  or  us."  An  in- 
formant '*  feared  there  was  new  design  hi);ching,  as  if  Monk  had  a  mind 
to  get  into  the  saddle"  (March,  1660).  £ven  as  early  as  this  month, 
however,  Mr.  Pepys  {appears  to  have  had  formed  that  low  estimate  of 
Monk's  intellectual  capacity,  which  after  years  and  closer  acquaintance 
did  so  much  to  confirm.  "This  done,  I  saw  General  Monk,  and 
methought  he  seemed  a  dull  heavy  man."t  His  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  is,  he  intimates,  pretty  much  of  the  sftme  opinion — for  "  he 

•  Clarendon,  b.  xvi.  t  Pepys'  Diarj,  vol.  L  p.  36  (ed.  1858). 
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[Sandwich]  will  niany  times  express  his  thoughts  of  him  [Monk]  to  be 
but  a  thick-sculled  fool.*'*  Probably  it  was  from  My  Lordy  indeed,  that 
subservient  Samuel  first  caught  the  trick  of  pooh-poohing  the  GeneraL 
In  1663,  Samuel  lends  his  ear  by  the  hour  together  to  that  prodigious 
pfosaip,  Mr.  Pierce,  surgeon  ;  who  "  do  tell  me  what  the  City  thinks  of 
General  Monk,  as  of  a  most  perfidious  man  that  hath  betrayed  everybody, 
and  the  King  also."t  In  the  same  year  the  Diarist  '*  went  and  spoke 
with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  about  his  wound  at  Newhall,  but  I  find  him 
a  heavy  dull  man,  methinks,  by  his  answers  to  me."  | 

Yet  in  April,  1665,  the  Duke  goes  far  to  win  the  allegiance  of  his  sus- 
ceptible detractor.     *'  Thence  to  the  Cockpit,  and  there  walked  an  hour 
with  my  IJord  Duke  of  Albemarle  alone  in  his  garden,  where  he  expressed 
in  great  words  his  opinion  of  coe :  that  I  was  the  right  hand  of  the  Navy 
here,  nobody  but  I  taking  any  care  of  anything  therein :  so  that  he  should 
not  know  what  could  be  done  without  me.     At  which  I  was,  from  him, 
not  a  little  proud," § — and,  it  may  be  surmised,  went  home  doubting 
whether  George  Monk'  was,  after  all,  such  a  thick-skulled  fool— and 
whether  he  might  not,  at  intervals,  deviate  into  sense.  Subsequent  entries, 
however,  reiterate  the  Diarist's  contempt  for  the  "  silly  talk"  indulged  in 
by  the  Duke  and  his  immediate  associates.     But  he  finds  he  must  not 
presume  too  far  upon  the  Duke's  stupidity — for  his  Grace  can  call  JSIr. 
Pcpys  to  order  for  a  bit  of  occasional  remissness :  *'  I  see,  a  dull  fellow  as 
he  is^  he  do  sometimes  remember  what  another  thinkethhe  roindeth  not."]! 
Yet  is  Pepys  still  in  his  good  books :  ''  To  the  Duke  of  AJbemarle  •  .  . 
mighty  kind  to  me  .  .  .  [saying]  there  had  been  nothing  done  in  the 
Navy  without  me.  .  .  To  dinner,  he  most  exceeding  kind  to  me,  to  the 
observation  of  all  that  are  there,"  &c.     Again:  ^'He  is  mighty  brisk, 
and  very  kind  to  me,  and  asks  my  advice  principally  in  everything  ;" — 
and  some  months  later :  "  Mode  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  to 
my  great  joy,  find  him  the  same  man  to  me  he  had  been  heretofore,  which 
I  was  in  great  doubt  of,  through  my  negligence  in  not  visiting  of  him  a 
great  while."     By  June,  1666,  however,  Pepys  is  quite  ready  to  swell  the 
outcry  against  Monk  for  not  giving  a  better  account,  technieally  speaking, 
of  the  Dutch  fleet     '^  I  met  with  Pierce,  the  surgeon,  [trust  him  for  this 
sort  of  backbiting,]  who  is  lately  come  from  the  fleet,  and  tells  me  that 
all  the  commanders,  officers,  and  even  the  common  seamen,  do  condemn 
every  part  of  the  late  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle :  both  iu  his 
fighting  at  all,  running  among  them  in  his  retreat,  and  running  the  siiips 
on  ground;  so  as  nothing  can  be  worse  spoken  of.  .  .  He  [Pierce]  says, 
however,  that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  is  as  high  almost  as  ever,  and 
pleases  himself  to  think  that  he  hath  given  the  Dutch  their  bellies  full, 
without  sense  of  what  he  hath  lost  us;  and  talks  how  he  knows  now  the 
way  to  beat  them."    An  ex  pos^acto  sort  of  knowledge  not  witiiout  pre- 

• 

*  Pepys*  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  f  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  68. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  79.  Lord  Braybrooke,  his  editor,  thinks  it  a  pity  that  Pepys,  "  in- 
stead of  hazarding  this  absurd  remark,"  did  not  tell  us  something  more  about 
tile  Duke  of  Albemarle's  wound,  no  other  allusion  to  which  has  been  foand. 
Could  Samuel  but  have  iipagined  a  Noble  Lord,  two  centuries  later,  desirous  of 
information  on  this  recondite  question,  how  readily  would  he  have  met  his  wishes, 
and  exhausted  the  traumatic  theme,  bandages  and  fomentations  included. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  231.  II  P.  322. 
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cedent.  Succeeding  entries  make  repeated  mention  of  Sir  William 
Coventry's /growing  dislike  or  distrust  of  Monk.  "He  do,  I  perceive, 
"With  some  violence,  forbear  saying  anything  to  the  reproach  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle;  but,  contrarily,  speaks  much  of  his  courage ;  but  I  do  as 
plainly  see  that  he  do  not  like  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's  proceedings ;  but, 
contrarily,  is  displeased  therewith.  And  he  do  plainly  diminish  the  com- 
manders put  in  by  the  Duke,  and  do  lessen  the  miscarriages  of  any  that 
have  been  removed  by  him."  And  again,  a  few  days  later,  as  Mr.  Pepys 
accompanies  Sir  William  to  the  office  :  "  And  all  the  way  I  observed  him 
mightily  to  make  mirth  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  his  people  about 
him,  saying,  that  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  for  doing  of  great 
things  by  sorry  instruments  .  .  .  and  then  again  said  that  the  only 
quality  eminent  in  him  was,  that  he  did  persevere;  and  indeed  he  is  a  very 
drudge,  and  stands  by  the  King's  business."*  By  all  which  mighty 
mirth-malnng  at  the  Duke,  Mr.  Pepys  is  no  way  shocked,  staggered,  or 
scandalised;  "but,  contrarily,'*  is  as  pleased  as  Punch,  or  whatever  else 
best  symbolises  mischievous  pleasure. 

Hear  him  again,  with  another  turn  at  the  Duke,  another  reference  to 
Sir  William,  and  another  "  but,  contrarily  :'*  "  In  fine,  I  do  observe  he 
hath  no  esteem  nor  kindness  for  the  Duke's  matters,  but,  contrarily,  do 
slight  him  and  them  ;  and  I  pray  God  the  kingdom  do  not  pay  too  defer 
by  this  jarring ;  though  this  blockheaded  Duke  I  did  never  expect  better 
from."  At  another  interview.  Sir  William  renews  the  charge :  "  He 
spoke  slightly  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  saying,  when  De  Euyter  come 
to  give  him  a  broadside — '  Now,'  says  he,  chewing  of  tobacco  the  while, 
*  will  this  fellow  come  and  give  me  two  broadsides,  and  then  he  shall  run ;' 
but  it  seems  he  Keld  him  to  it  two  hours,  till  the  Duke  himself  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  refit,  and  was  towed  off,  and  De  Ruyter  staid  for  him  till  he 
come  back  again  to  fight.  One  in  the  ship  saying  to  the  Duke,  *  Sir, 
inethinks  De  Ruyter  hath  given  us  more  than  two  broadsides  ;' — '  Well,' 
says  the  Duke,  '  but  you  shall  find  him  run  by-and-by  ;*  and  so  he  did, 
says  Sir  W.  Coventry  ;  but  after  the  Duke  himself  had  been  first  made 
to  fall  off."t  It  is  nuts  to  Mr.  Pepys  to  be  fed  with  such  stories ;  he  has 
teeth  to  crack,  and  stomach  to  digest  them,  by  the  bushel. 

Next  month  (August,  1666)  he  has  a  bit  of  a  damper,  so  far  as  the 
blockhead  Duke  is  concerned.  News  comes  of  five  fire-ships  of  ours  de- 
stroying one  hundred  and  sixty  ships  of  the  enemy.  So  far  so  good. 
**  The  service  is  very  great,  and  our  joys  as  great  for  it."  But — for  this 
world,  like  Mr.  Pepys  himself,  is  addicted  to  but  contrarilies,  and 

-Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
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but  "  All  this  will  make  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  in  repute  again,  I 
doubt." J     Which  were  a  heavy  cost*  to  pay  for  the  victory,  after  all. 

However,  our  honest  diarist  cherishes  a  consolatory  conviction  that 
Monk's  favour  at  Court  is  on  the  wane.  They  may  pay  him  attentions, 
and  compliment  him  with  common  civilities,  but  they  have  a  mind  to 
shake  him  off  as  an  incubus  ere  long.     At  least  Mr.  Pepys  hopes  so,  if 


*  Pepys,  vol.  ii.  pp.  392,  398-9,  403,  413. 
t  IV.  423.  X  II.  431. 
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not  thinks  so — his  wish  heing  father  to  the  thought,  soeh  as  it  is.  When 
the  Great  Fire  rages,  and  there  are  fears  of  public  distractions,  for  '^  it  is 
a  proper  time  for  discontents"— the  Diary  mentions  that  *'  the  General 
is  sent  for  up,  to  oome  to  advise  with  the  King  about  business  at  this 
juncture,  and  to  keep  all  quiet ;  which  is  great  honour  to  him,  but  I  am 
sure  is  but  a  piece  of  dissimDlation."  A  month  later,  on  the  Fast*day  for 
the  fire  (10  Oot.  1666),  we  read:  <<  He  [Captain  Cooke]  tells  me  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  is  und^r  a  doud,  and  they  have  a  mind  at  Coart  to 
lay  him  aside.  This  I  know  not;  but  all  things  are  not  Tight  with  him  : 
and  I  am  glad  of  it,  but  sorry  for  the  time."*  A  mere  pro  tempore 
sorrow,  but  a  deep  and  durable  ex  animo  joy. 

Here  is  another  inkling  of  popular  feelings  and  Pepysian  to  boot,  as 
regards  both  the  General  and-  Prince  Ruperts  Oct.  15:  ^^Piex«e  tells 
jne" — 8ure>  such  a  pair  as  Pierce  fbr  tell-tale  and  Pepys  foi^  listener  never 
dovetailed  tog«ther-^^^  Pierce  teUs  me,  that  as  little  agreement  as  «here  is 
between  the  Prince  and  Duke  of  Albemarle,  yet  they  are  likely  to  go  to 
sea  again;  for  the  first  will  not  be  trusted  alone,  and  nobody  will  |go  with 
him  but  this  Duke  of  Albemarle."t  This  blockhead  Dnke  m  Pepyft^  rates 
him.  By  which  term  rhemay  hare  meant  pretty  mudi  what  Johnson 
professed  to  mean,  when  caliltag  Fielding  a  blockhead'^to  Boswell-s,  and 
indeed  most  people's,  surprise*  <<  Fielding  being  mentie^n^d,  Jx>hn8on 
exclaimed,  '  he  iwas  a  blockhead;'  and  upon  my  expressing  my  astonish- 
ment at  «o-  strange  an  assertion,  he  said,  *  What  I  mean  by  his  being  a 
blockhead  is,  that  he  was  a  barren  rascal.'  ":(  But  it  were  easier ^to  show 
cause  for  Secretary  Sam's  estimate  of  Monk,  than  for  Doctor  Sam's 
estimate  of  Fielding — to  mention  whom  in  the  same  breath  with  block- 
head, seems  something  like  calling  Plautus  heavy,  or  Lucian  reverential, 
or  Shakspeare  insipid,  or  Rabelais  severe,  or  Milton  humorous^  or  Moliere 
stolid,  or  Richardson  funny,  or  Mr.  ThacWray  pointless,  or  Mr.  Tennyson 
a  proser,  or  Mr.  Tupper  a  poet. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  seventeenth-centary  Samnel  yet,  and  his 
flings  at  the  blockhead  Duke.  In  Marc^  1666-67,  we  see  Mr.  Pepys 
coming  from  Deptford  "by  water,"  "wondrous  cold^  and  reading  a 
ridiculous  ballad,  made  in  praise  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  to  the  tune 
of  St.  George,  the  tune  being  printed,  too;  and  I  observe  that  people 
have  great  encouragement  to  make  ballads  of  him  of  this  kind.  There 
are  so  many,  that  hereafter  he  will  sound  like  Guy  of  Warwick."§  The 
worth  of  the  writeir's  opinion  apart,  it  is  in  passages  like  this  that  one  is 
struck  with  the  value  of  his  Diary^jas  an  exponent  of  pablie'^^ling.  Mr. 
Pepys  was  a  little  out  in  his  p):e(Hetion  of  Monk's  future;  but  his  tes- 
timony about  the  ballad-mongers  is  altogether  note-worthy  as^  sign  of 
the  times. 

Again — piecemeal  bits,  pii|[tiairt  and  pregnant  afber  their  sort :  '^  To 

White  Hall,  and  there  saw  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  is  not  well,  and 

do  grow  crazy."— ^*  They  [the  House  of  Commons]  did  also  vote  this  day 

[23rd  Oct.  1667]  thanks  to  be  given  to  the  Prince  [Rupert]  and  Duke 

of  Albemarle,  for  their  conduct  and  care  in  the  last  year's  war,  which  is 

a  strange  act;  but,  I  knoW  not  how,  the  blockhead  Albemarle  hath 

— -^ —  ■  ■     II     II I  ■    I 

♦  Pepys,  voL  ii.  450,  469.  ^     t  H-  *72. 

X  BosweU's  Life  of  Johnson,  svh  anno  1772.  §  Pepys,  IIL  79. 
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strange  luck  to  be  loved,  though  he  be^  and  every  man  must  know  it, 
the  heaviest  man  in  the  world,  but  stout  and  honest  to  his  country. "-^i 
"  So  infinite  fond  are  they  [the  House]  of  anything  'the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle says  or  writes -^  to  them '."—even  to  the  damage  of  Mr.  Pepys's 
Office  in  general,  and  some  of  his  fellow-offioers  in  particular.-^''  But  Lord! 
to  see  with  what  folly  my  Lord  of  Albemarle  do  speak  in  this  business 
would  make  a  man  wonder  at  the  good  fortune  of  such  a  fool/' — '<  A 
Committee  of  Tangier  met:  the  Duke  of  York  there  [Dec.*  1667]  ;  and 
there  I  did  discourse  over  to  them  their  condition  as>  to  money,  which  they 
were  all  mightily,  as  I  could  desire,  satisfied  with,  but  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, who  takes  the  part  of  tihe  Guards  against  us  in  our  supplies  of 
money,  which  is  an  odd  consideration  for  a  dull,  heavy  falbokhead  as  he 
is,  understanding  no  more  of  either,  than  a  goose!.''*^^And,  once  more : 
''To  White  Hall  to  chapel  [30th  Aug.  1666],  and  heard  the  anthem, 
and  did  dine  with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  in  a  dirty  tnauner  as  ever."* 
Goose,  fool,  irredeemable  blockhead,  with  a  vulgar  harridan  for  his  wife, 
and  a  dirty  cloth  on  his  dinner-stable, •^—such^  in  fine,  or  in  grossj  is  the 
Fepysian  portraiture  of  his  grace  the  General. 

Dryden  shall  give  us  evidence  of  what  the  poets  made  '6f  Monk,  in  his 
hey-day  of  reputation.  Glorious  John's  praise  of  his  dexterity,  in  the 
AstrcMi  HtdiiXi  is-  censured  by  Johnson  as  com^Hrising  such  a  cluster  of 
thoughts  unallied  to  one  another,  as  will  not  elsewhere  be  easily  found. 
Giving  the  go-by  to  these  heterogeneous  conceits,  we  find  here  and  there 
a  couplet  to  the  purpose : 

*Twas  Monk,  whom  Providence  design'd  to  loose 

Those  real  bonds  false  freedom  did  impose. 

«  4»  »  « 

He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook, 

WouM  let  them  pia^  awhile  upon  the  hook  .... 

....  Nor  coultt  his  acts  too  cIobb  a- vizard  wiear, 

To  'scape  their  eyes  whom  guilt  had  taught  to  fear^f  &c. 

The  lines  To  Sir  Robert  Howard  contain  this  panegyric,  a  propos 
of  one  by  Sir  Robert  himself  on  the  favoured  General  r 

With  Monk  you  end,  whose  name  preserved  shall  bsy 

As  Rome  recorded  Rufus*  memory  j 

Who  thought  it  greater  honour  to  obey 

His  country's  interest,  than  tho  world  to  sway.J 

In  the  Anntis  Mirabilia,  Monk  is  coupled  with  Prince  Rupert :  ^'  Both 
gr^at  in  courage,  conduct,  and  in  fame,  Yet  neither  envious  of  the  other's 
praise,'*  &a,§ — in  a  number  of  stanzas,  very  ponderous  and  prosaic.  But 
later  in  the  poem,  there  is  a  more  heroic  flight,  in  honour  of  Albemarle's 
."  naked  valour*'  at  disadvantage  with  the  Dutch : 

Have  you  not  seen,  when,  whistled  from  the  fist. 
Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  design'd. 

And  with  her  eagerness  the  'quarry  miss'd 

Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  down  the  wind  ? 

*  Pepys,  m.  Ill,  287,  294,  329,  331;  IV.  14. 

t  BeU's  Dryden,  L  120  sq,  %  Ihid.,  129.  §  Ibid.,  167  sq. 
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The  dastard  crow,  that  to  the  wood  made  wing. 

And*  sees  the  groves  no  shelter  can  afford. 
With  her  loud  caws  her  craven  kind  does  bring; 

Who,  safe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble  bird. 

Among  the  Dutch  thos  Albemarle  did  fiare : 

He  couJd  not  conquer,  and  dUdaiu'd  to  fly ; 
Past  hope  of  safety,  'twas  his  latest  care. 

Like  faUing  Cesar,  decently  to  die.* 

And  then  follows  a  high-wrought  description  of  Monk's  strategy  m 
conducting  and  covering  the  retreat-^interspersed  with  figtirative  allu- 
sions to  the  pillar  of  iire  and  that  of  cloud  in  Hebrew  story,  and  to 
Xenophon  ana  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  to  Libyan  lion  turning  on  the 
huntsman,  and  so  forth — until  Prince  Rupert  comes,  a  •*  new  Messiah," 
in  time  to  save,  and  to  divide  honours  with  his  indomitable  friend. 

Far  more  rememberable,  we  may  well  suppose,  would  X>ry den's  version 
of  Monk  have  been,  had  the  General  figured  in  the  Satires  rather  than 
the  panegyrics  of  the  laureate  ;^had  he  been  scathed  with  invective, 
instead  of  being  complimented  with  conventional  euk>gy.  Had  Dryden 
but  occupied  another  stand-point,  had  he  allowed  himself  to  see  Albe- 
marle in  another  light,  and  fastened  on  the  flaws  in  that  character,  tiie 
blots  in  that  'scutcheon,  instead  of  chiming  in  with  the  matter-of-conrse 
acknowledgments  of  an  obliged  and  obliging  Court, — it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  picture  we  might  have  had  of  the  old  soldier,  by  the  poitrait- 
painter  of  Absalom  and  AchithopheU 

For  even  Mr.  Hallam — so  impartial,  so  moderate,  so  exempt  from  all 
tendencies  to  exaggerate,  or  aggravate,  or  over-colour — ^and  who  argues 
that  Monk's  conduct  in  the  revolution  was  not  deserving  of  all  the  re- 
proach that  has  been  so  frequently  thrown  on  it,  is  yet  free  to  admit, 
that  no  one  can,  without  forfeiting  all  pretension  to  have  his  own  word 
believed,  excuse  the  General's  "  incomparable  deceit  and  perjury,"  which 
he  calls,  in  short,  a  masterpiece  of  that  wisdom  which  is  not  from  above, 
to  be  admired  as  such  by  all  who  set  at  nought  the  obligations  of  veracity 
in  public  transactions.  Our  Constitutional  Historian  inclines,  upon  the 
whole,  to  believe  that  Monk,  not  accustomed  to  respect  the  parliament, 
and  incapable,  both  by  his  temperament  and  by  the  course  of  his  life,  of 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  liberty,  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  Ring's  restoration  from  the  time  that  the  Cromwells  had 
sunk  below  his  pov^er  to  assist  them  ;  though  his  projects  were  still  sub- 
servient to  his  own  security,  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  forfeit  by  any 
premature  declaration  or  unsuccessful  enterprise.  ^*  If  the  coalition  of 
cavaliers  and  presbyterians,  and  the  strong  bent  of  the  entire  nation,  had 
not  convinced  this  wary  dissembler  that  he  could  not  fail  of  success,  he 
would  have  continued  true  to  his  professions  as  the  general  of  a  conraion- 
wealth,  content  with  crushing  his  rival  Lambert,  and  breaking  that 
fanatical  interest  which  he  most  disliked.  That  he  aimed  at  such  a 
sovereignty  as  Cromwell  had  usurped,  has  been  the  natural  conjecture  of 
many,  but  does  not  appear  to  me  either  warranted  by  any  presumptive 
evidence,  or  consonant  to  the  good  sense  and  phlegmatic  temper  of 
Monk." 

•  Bell's  Dryden,  I.  178  sq. 
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Elsewhere  the  same  temperate  critic  expresses  his  opinion,  that,  in 
seconding  the  puhlic  wish  for  the  King's  restoration^  ''  a  step  which  few, 
perhaps,. can  be  so  much  in  love  with  fanatical  and  tyrannous  usurpation 
as  to  condemn,"  Monk  seems  to  have  used  what  induence  he  possessed, 
an  influence  by  no  means  commanding,  to  render  the  new  settlement  as 
little  injurious  as  possible  to  public  and  private  interests.  If  the  General 
frustrated  the  scheme  of  throwing  the  executive  authority  into  the  hands 
of  a  preshyterian  oligarchy,  Mr.  Hallam,  for  one,  can  see  no  great  cause 
for  censure;  nor  does  he  think  it  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  inured  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  exempt  from  the 
prevailing  religious  fanaticism  which  must  be  felt  or  despised,  should 
have  partaken  a  fervent  zeal  for  liberty,  as  little  congenial  to  his  tempe- 
rament as  it  was  to  his  profession.  ''  He  certainly  did  not  satisfy  the  king 
even  in  his  first  promises  of  support,  when  he  advised  an  absolute  in- 
demnity, and  the  preservation  of  actual  interests  in  the  lands  of  the 
crown  and  church.  In  the  first  debates  on  the  bill  of  indemnity,  when 
the  case  of  the  regicides  came  into  discussion,  he  pressed  for  the  smallest 
number  of  exceptions  from  pardon.  And,  though  his  conduct  after  the 
king's  return  displayed  his  accustomed  prudence,  it  is  evident  that,  if  he 
had  retained  great  influence  in  the  council,  which  he  assuredly  did  not, 
he  would  have  maintained  as  much  as  possible  of  the  existing  settlement 
in  the  church.  The  deepest  stain  6n  his  memory  is  the  production  of 
Argyle's  private  letters  on  his  trial  in  Scotland  ;  nor,  indeed,  can  Monk 
be  regarded,  upon  the  whole,  as  an  estimable  man,  though  his  prudence 
and  success  may  entitle  him,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  to 
be  reckoned  a  great  one."* 

How  very  far  below  a  "  great"  man,  Samuel  Pepys  (for  one)  reckoned 
him,  we  have  sufficiently  seen.  How  very  far  from  "  estimable,"  Lucy 
Hutchinson  (for  another)  reckoned  him,  is  manifest  once  and  again  in 
her  well-read  memoirs.  For  example:  *'The  result  of  the  House  that 
day  was  to  suspend  Colonel  Hutchinson  and  the  rest  from  sitting  in  the 
House.  Monk,  after  all  his  great  professions,  now  sat  still,  and  had  not 
one  word  to  interpose  for  any  person,  but  was  as  forward  to  set  vengeance 
on  foot  as  any  man."  And  farther  on  :  '^  I  cannot  forget  one  passage 
that  I  saw.  Monk  and  his  wife,  before  they  [the  *  late  king's  judges '] 
weire  removed  to  the  Tower,  while  they  were  yet  prisoners  at  Lambeth 
House,  came  one  evening  to  the  garden  and  caused  them  to  be  brought 
down  only  to  stare  at  them, — which  was  such  a  barbarism,  for  that  man, 
who  had  betrayed  so  many  poor  men  to  death  and  misery  that  never  hurt 
him,  but  who  had  honoured  him,  and  had  trusted  their  lives  and  interests 
with  him,  to. glut  his  bloody  eyes,  with  beholding  them  in  their  bondage, 
that  no  story  can  parallel  this  inhumanity." t  ^Ir.  Fox,  in  the  Introduc- 
tory Chapter  to  his  fragmentary  History,  denies  that  a  base^  spirit  could 
be  found  in  the  lowest  i^anks  of  that  army  which  Monk  commanded.' 
"  Personal  courage  appears  to  have  been  Monk's  only  virtue ;  reserve 
and  dissimulation  made  up  the  whole  stock  of  his  wisdom."  And  bitterly 
it  is  charged  against  him  that  he  ''  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  insults  so 
meanly  put  upon  the  illustrious  corpse  of  Blake,  under  whose  auspices  and 

*  Constitutional  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  x. 

f  Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  pp.  405,  411  «g.    (Bohn's  edit.) 
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command  he  had  performed  the  most  creditable  services  of  his  life,  but  In 
the  trial  of  Argyle|«produced  letters  of  friendship  and  confidence  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  nobleman,*  the  zeal  and  cordiality  of  whose  co-opera- 
tion with  him,  proved  by  such  documents,  was  the  chief  ground  of  his 
execution ;  thus  gratuitously  surpassing  in  infamy  those  miserable  wretches 
who,  to  save  their  own  lives,  are  sometimes  persuaded  to  impeach  and 
swear  away  the  lives  of  their  accomplices.' 'f 

Mr.  Plumer  Ward,;^  having  "  taken  fire^'  at  these  calumnies  against 
"  the  restorer  of  the  Stuarts,"  is  referred  by  his  Edinburgh  Reviewer— 
apparently  the  Mr.  Macaulay  of  1838 — to  gQod  old  Tory  Doctor  Routh's 
preface  to  Burnet,  which  declares  the  question  of  Monk's  conduct  about 
the  Argyle  letters  to  be  ^*  finally  set  at  rest" — it  being  oleai;,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  one  of  Argyle's  assigned  de&nders, 
that  Monk,  '^  when  advertised  of  the  scantiness  of  the  probation,  did 
actually  transmit  to  Scotland  several  official  letters,  formedy  received  by 
him  from  the  Marquis,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  that  nobleman's 
condemnation?'  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  own  account  of  thia  ugly  piece 
of  business  is,  that  *'  after  the  debate  and  probation  was  all  closed,  and 
the  [Scottish]  Parliament  ready  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  one  who 
came  post  from  London  knockt  most  rudely  at  the  Parliament  door.;  and 
upon  his  entry  with  a  packet,  which  he  presented  to  tlie  Commissioner, 
made  him  conclude  that  he  had  brought  a  remission,  or  some  other 
warrant,  in  favour  of  the  Marquess,  and  the  rather,  because  the  bearer 
was  a  Campbell.  But  the  packet  being  opened,  it  was  found  to  have  in 
it  a  great  many  letters  which  had  been  directed  by  the  Marquess  to  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  when  he  was  General  \\\  Scotleu^d,  and  which  he  re- 
served to  see  if  they  were  absolutely  necessary  ; .  ^nd  being  by  these 
diligent  envoys  advertised  of  tt)e  scantiness  of  the  probation,  he  had  sent 
them  post  by  M^Naugbton's  servant.  No  sooner  were,  these  produced 
but  the  Parliament  was  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  proof  of  the  oompliaoce, 
and  the  next  day  be  was  forfaulted."§  In  the  same  lUvUmf^  many  years 
previously,  Sydney  Smith  had  answered  Hr.  Rose  on. the  same  topic, 
much  as  Macaulay  answered  Mr.  Ward — without,  however,  haying  Mac- 
kenzie's explicit  evidence  to  proffer,  but  relying  on. the  authority  of  the 
three  historians  who  lived  nfsarest  to  tlie  date  of  the  transaction,  and  who 
all  report  it  as  quite  certain  and  notorious, — viz.  Burnet,  Baillie,  and 
Cunningham. 

Cold  and  phlegmatic  as  Albemarle  was,||  he  yet  had  the  knack  of 
making  himself  popular  with  the  troops  and  sailors  who  came  under  his 
command.     With  them  this  stingy,  cautious,  taciturn  schemer  was  "  Old 

r 

*  Burnet.    BaiUie'a  Letters,  IL  431. 

t  Hist,  of  the  Keign  of  James  II«    By  C.  J.  Fox. 

%  Histor.  El^say  on.  the  ]ievolutioa  of  1688. 

I  Mackenzie's  Memoirs,  p.  40.    See  Edmburgh  Heviao,  No*  136,  p.  426. 

H  "  I  doubt  [Buckhurst  loquitur]  whether  his  Grace'of  Albemarle  has  not  always 
had  old  blood.  ,  .   " 

*'  Your  lordahiis  however,"  says  Mr.  Fearoe»  the  surgeon,  Pepys's  gossip,  and 
anybody's  that  will,  **  does  not  take  his  old  blood  to  be  cold  blood;  I  mean,  not 
fearful  blood?" 

**  Oh,  extremely  fearful,"  replies  Buckhurst, — **  to  the  enemy.  Cold  blood !  ay, 
about  as  cold  as  the  steel  that  is  coming  to  cut  one's  throat;  as  cool,  Mr.  Pearce^ 
as  the  lancet  with  which  you  mean  to  twinge  us,"— Sir  Baljph  Eaker^  ch.  zi. 
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George/'  And  it  was  without  malice  in  their  mirth  that  the  old  salts 
laughed  at  the  old  soldier,  when,  wishing  his  ship  to  change  her  course^ 
he  called  out,  "  Wheel  to  the  left!" 

As  he  had  the  honour  of  being  called  Old  George  by  his  men,  so  he 
was  notoriously  called  George  by  his  wife,  in  a  tone  and  with  an  impe- 
rious frequency  which  amused  the  men  about  town,  and  the  backstairs 
babblers  at  Court.  Anne  Clarges,  ^ho  had  been  his  mistress  before  she 
became  his  wife,  is  described  by  Clarendon  as  a  woman  "  of  the  lowest 
extraction,*  without  either  wit  or  beauty."  The  Chancellor  repeatedly 
alludes  to  her  influence  over  George,  whose  inclination  to  the  Presby- 
terian party  he  ascribes,  in  part,  to  a  wish  "  to  satisfy  the  foolish  and 
unruly  inclinations  of  his  wife."  Elsewhere  there  is  mention  of  '^  the  vile 
good  huswifery  of  his  wife/'  And  in  submitting  to  the  King's  pleasure 
to  put  him  in  joint  commission  with  Prince  Rupert,  Monk  desires  of  the 
Chancellor  ^^that  what  concerned  him  [self]  should  still  remain  a  secret, 
and  Prince  Rupert  be  understood  to  have  that  command  alone.  For  if 
his  wife  should  come  to  know  it,  before  he  had  by  degrees  prepared  her 
for  it,  she  would  break  out  into  such  passions  as  would  be  very  uneasy  to 
him."  Verily,  the  duke  was  right  in  his  apprehensions.  For,  at  a  subse- 
quent period  the  Chancellor  tells  us,  that  from  the  time  her  Grace  had  the 
first  intimation  of  the  king's  designing  her  husband  for  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  she  *'  was  all  storm  and  fury  ;  and,  according  to  the  wisdom  and 
modesty  of  her  nature,  poured  out  a  thousand  full-mouthed  curses  against 
all  those  who  had  contributed  to  that  counsel" — among  whom  Clarendoa 
came  in  for  the  chief  share.  She  owed  him  a  grudge,  as  she  thought, 
which — if  his  impressions  were  correct — sheVas  scrupulous  to  pay,  as 
soon  and  as  fully  as  ever  she  could.  To  her  curtain-lectures  the  Chan- 
cellor attributes  the  cold  shoulder  which  Monk  turned  on  him,  in  the 
dawning  day  of  his  decline. 

Not  a  whit  more  fascinating  is  her  Grace  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Pepys's 
Diary.  Here  are  some  flying  records  of  her.  8th  March,  1660-61 : 
"  To  Sir  John  Robinson's,  to  dinner;  where  great  good  cheer.  High 
company ;  among  others,  the  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  who  is  ever  a  plain, 
homely  dowdy." — 9th  Dec,  1665  :  *'  My  Lord  Brouncker  and  I  dined 
with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  At  table,  the  Duchess,  a  very  ill-looked 
woman,  complaining  of  her  Lord's  going  to  sea  the  next  year  [the  griev- 
ance we  have  seen  referred  to  by  Clarendon],  said  these  cursed  words, "^ 
which,  however,  are  not,  at  this  time  of  day,  worth  repeating,  whatever 

*  A  laundress's  daughter,  she  was  herself  a  sempstress  in  her  younger  days, 
and  not  ashamed  of  the  craft  in  her  older  ones.  At  least,  in  the  first  week  of 
May,  ]  660,  when  Lords  and  Commons  were  busy  in  conference  about  making 
Whitehall  comfortable  for  his  Majesty's  return,  we  find  that  "Mrs.  ^nk,  who  is 
an  extreme  good  woman,"  writes  Broderick  to  Hyde,  "far  iVom  vanity,  and  iiill 
of  zeal  for  his  Majesty,  is  providing  linen  for  the  king's  person;  and  because  it 
was  (as  she  saith  franlcly)  her  old  trade,  she  will  save  the  King  one  half  in  laying 
out  the  other."— See  Guizot's  "  Richard  Cromwell,"  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

If  this  was  not  absolutely  a  ladylike  labour,  it  was  good-womanish.  And  in 
such  employment,  at  such  a  juncture, 

"Though  she's  no  lady,  you  may  think  her  such: 
A  strong  imagination  may  do  much," — 

as  Dryden  says  in  one  of  his  smartest  epilogues. 
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they  may  bave  been  then.-— Again,  in  Nov.,  1666,  a  Mr.  Cooling,  of  Mr. 
Pearce's  school  for  scandal,  tells  Pepys,  amid  a  heap  of  other  pribble- 
prabbles,  **  that  once  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  his  drink,  taking  notice, 
as  of  a  wonder,  that  Nan  Hyde  should  ever  come  to  be  Duchess  of  York, 
^  Nay,'  says  Troutbecke,  '  ne^er  wonder  at  that ;  for  if  you  will  give  me 
another  bottle  of  wine,  I  will  tell  you  as  great,  if  not  greater,  a  miracle.' 
And  what  was  that,  but  that  our  dirty  Besse,  meaning  his  Duchess,  should 
come  to  be  Duchess  of  Albemarle."-*-4th  April,  1667  :  '*  I  find  the  Dob 
of  Albemarle  at  dinner  with  sorry  company,  some  of  his  officers  of  the 
army ;  dirty  dishes,  and  a  ilasty  wife  at  table,  and  bad  meat,  of  which  I 
made  but  an  ill  dinner."*  The  Duchess's  after-dinner  discourse,  too,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  an  ill  dessert ;  but  then  to  dine  ynih,  a  Duchess, 
you  know,  compensates  for  a  deal  of  bad  cookery  and  vulgar  talk. 

Honest  lago's  saying, .  Our  GeneraVe  wifs  is  now  tke  General^ 
might  be  applied  to  Nan  Clarges  as  well  as  to  the  gentle  Lady  married 
to  the  Moor.  Nash  observes  of  Monk  that,  though  neTer  afraid  d 
bullets,  he  was  often  terrified  by  the  ^ry  of  his  wife.  To  which  fact, 
Butler  is  supposed  to  allude  more  tlian  once,  in  the  Epistles  interchanged 
between  Hudibras  and  his  Lady  :  for  example,  in  the  knight's  appeal ; 

A  lover  is,  the  more  he's  brave, 

T  his  mistress  but  the  more  a  slave.  J 

And  in  her  ladyship's  answer,  in  the  name  of  her  sex— aa  omnipoteot 
We: 

We  make  the  man  of  war  strike  sail. 
And  t<T  our  braver  conduct  vail. 
And,  when  h'  has  chased  his  enemies^ 
Submit  to  us  upon  his  knees.  § 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  in  his  singularly  painstaking  (and,  in  this  sense, 
matter-of-fact)  romance,  so  accurately  and  minutely  historical,  "Sir 
Ralph  Esher,"  is  careful  to  reproduce  as  vividly  as  possible  Restoration 
^manners  and  mankind,  seems  to  have  caught  the  salient  points  of  her 
Grace's  portrait,  and  given  them  compendiously  in  the  following  extract 
Buckhurst  is  the  opening  speaker, 

".  .  .  .  If  his  Grace  fears  anybody  in  the  world,  'tis  the  dowdy  his  wife; 
and  if  there  is  an;bod;y^  in  the  world  he  despises,  'tis  the  enemy.'' 

"  Pray,  my  lord,"  inquired  Pearce,  "  is  it  true  that  her  Grace  is  so  totally 
unqualified  by  her  manners  for  the  high  rank  to  which  she  has  been  raised?" 

"  Why,  1*11  tell  you,"  said  his  lordship  ;  **  you  have  heard  of  Troutbeck  whom 
he  drinks  with.  Well,  Troutbeck  once  prevailed,  on  Sir  Charles  Sedley  to  j;o 
and  taste  some  of  the  Duke's  claret,  whidi  he  said  had  been  sent  him  by  the 
French '.King.  Sedley,  who  repealed  next  day  his  having  «agreed  to  so,  cob- 
trived  to  set  me  invited  too,  in  order  to  stand  by  him ;  so  we  went,  ana  found 
a  dirtv  tamecloth  and  four  lumps  of  meat.  Bess  (for  so  Troutbeck  calls  iier, 
thou^n  her  name  be  Nan)  was  m  high  good  humour,  and  would  have  crammed 
US  with  beef  and  claret  together,  her  lord,  she  said  (who  by  the  way  is  a  little 
stingy),  being  but  a  plain  soldier,  and  not  understanding  the  ways  at  court.  His 
■■'■■■■  I  ■■■....  I  ■ .     II .1    ■ ,       ,  .  — — • 

V 

*  Pepys,  vol.  i.  p.  158;  vol.  ii.  p.  334  ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  2,  97  sq.  See  also  p.  307  fiff 
a  story  of  her  Grace's  alarm  lest  tlie  illegitimacy  of  her  son,  the  second  duke, 
should  be  exposed. 

t  OtheUo,  II.  3. 

X  Heroical  Epistle  of  Hudibraa  to  his  Lady. 

§  The  Lady's  Answer.    (Butler's  Poems,  edited  by  Bell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  222,  238.) 
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Grace  was  sittii^  all  this  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  eating  like  a 
giant,  and  saying  nothing.  The  Duchess  undertook  to  apologise  for  his  silence^ 
touching  her  forehead  significantly,  and  saying,  *  Always  in  the  wars ;  always 
in  the  wars.'  '  That's  the  reason,  I  suppose,'  said  Troutbeck,  in  a  low  voice 
(for  he  was  getting  drunk),  '  that  you  have  furnished  him  so  well  with  chevaux- 
defriseJ 

"  'What's  that  you  say,  Mr.  Troutbeck,'  said  the  fair  Nan,  'with  your  shiver 
and  freeze  P  Pray,  gentlemen'  (her  colour  rising  violently,  for  it  seems  she  had 
just  had  a  quarrel  with  Troutbeck,  and  she  suspected  he  had  been  saying  some- 
thing against  her), '  is  it  the  custom  at  court  for  people  to  teU  lies  of  one  an- 
other  to  their  faces ;  for  I  know  they  do  it  behind  their  backs  ?'..'.. 

"  Sedley  was  impudent  enough  to  assure  her  Grace,  that  Mr.  Troutbeck  had 
told  no  lies  of  her :  upon  which  I  ventured  to  tell  a  greater ;  namely,  that  no 
lies  were  told  at  court,  as  far  as  I  knew.  'What,  not  even  behind  one's 
back!'  cried  the  Duchess.  *No,  madam,  nor  sideways,  that!  am  aware  of,' 
said  Sir  Charles.  'See  there  now!'  eri«i  the  Duchess;  'ay,  ay,  the  gentle- 
men are  fairly  caught ;  for  my  Lord  Euckhurst  is  a  courtier,  and  Sir  Charles  ib 
a  courtier,  and  if  they  haven't  been  telling  me  the  greatest  lies  in  the  world, 
into  the  very  eyes  o'  me  .  .  .  .'  Here  her  Grace  broke  into  a  jovial  laugh  of 
triumph,  in  which  we  all  joined,  and  harmony  was  restored." 

"  I  am  told,"  said  Pearce,  "  her  Grace  prefers  ale  to  wine ;  and  does  not 
stick  at  an  oath  or  so.*' 

"'Tis  very  true,"  said  Buckhurst ;  "but  we  must  have  a  care,  Mr.  Pearce; 
the  limit  is  very  nice  between  high  breeding  and  low"* — ^— 

which  wise  saw  his  lordship  enforces  by  these  modern  instances  of  many 
Court  ladies  addicted  to  both  ale  and  wine,  as  well  as  to  protestations 
less  pretty  than  pro&oe. 
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Part  the  Sbcohd. 

The  next  day  wal^he  one  which  my  companions  and  myself  had  fixed 
on  for  an  excursion  to  Mangerton  Mountain,  to  sleep  there  on  the  top,  and 
see  the  sun  rise  in  the  morning.  We  determined  to  go  about  five  in  the 
afternoon,  so  as  to  see  Mucross  Abbey  and  the  adjoining  cascades,  and  then 
take  our  way  up  the  mountain  at  our  leisure.  We  rowed  by  the  margin  of 
the  lake  on  the  same  course  which  we  had  taken  the  day  before,  so  far  as 
the  journey  from  Ross  Castle  to  O'Donoghue's  Horse  and  Groom,  and 
then  coasted  off  to  the  left  of  the  Lough  Leane.  The  water  begins  to  be 
very  shallow  on  the  southern  shore  of  this  lake.  I  remarked  an  appear- 
ance of  a  rock  which  gave  the  idea  of  a  man  standing  in  the  water,  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  the  boatmen  told  me 
that  it  was  once  a  perfect  figure  of  a  man,  but  that  some  oflScers  had  come 
to  this  part  of  the  lake  on  an  excursion  and  had  fired  at  the  figure,  and  that 
the'balls  fired  by  these  modern  Goths  had  severed  some  pieces  from  the  part 
ivhich  formed  the  appearance  of  the  head,  and  destroyed  the  likeness.    To 

*  •<  Sir  Ralph  Ether,"  chap,  zi 
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show  how  unfrequented  this  part  of  the  country  must  have  been  at  that 
time,  we  saw  two  very  large  eagles  standing  in  the  water,  within  sueh  a 
distance  as  that  we  could  have  shot  either  of  them  if  we  had  come  provided 
with  rifles.  Several  of  these  hirds  huild  in  the  highest  cliffs  of  the  rocks 
which  surround  the  lakes,  but  the  access  to  their  nests  is  almost  impossible 
for  even  the  most  active  of  the  gossoons  or  peasant  bo^s.  We  were  deter- 
mined to  I  go  as  near  the  shore  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  what- 
ever was  to  be  seen;  but  the  great  charm  of  this  part  of  the  scenery  did 
not  lie  in  jthis  northern  direction,  and  one  wus  not  conscious  of  the  effects 
which  belong  to  the  appearance  of  fine  woody  land  surrounding*  rmned 
buildings  until  one  reached  Mucross.  This  lies  to  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  lower  lake,  and  now  in  its  vicinity  there  is  a  small  tillage.  We 
landed  and  saw  the  extensive  and  ruined  abbey --a  gem  of  rains,  a  beaa- 
tiM  pile  of  ivy-mantled  walls,  with  their  Qothio-windowed  tiave,  in  the 
centre  of  which  an  eiMrmoue  yew-tree  grows,  and  overshadows  the  rained 
walls;  diffbreni  tiime-wom  chambers,  the  largest  of  which  wa^^  iiearly  M 
of  skulls.  Of  the  history  and  the  legends-^I  must  leave  the  treAting*  to  the 
antiquary  or  the  guide-book ;  but  before  the  intrusion  of  tile  hotels  and 
ih&T posse  com{ta£u»y  1  can  recollect  no  place  in  Ireland  -more  fraught 
with  interest  than  Mucross. 

Again  rowing  from  this  place  round  by  the  strait,  which  lies  between 
Camilla  Wood  and  Brickeen  Island,  exhibiting  is  it  does  that  lofty  arch, 
which  gives  you,  with  its  bridge  and  the  High  evergreens  adjiaeent,  the 
idea  of  a  Gothic  window,  we  entered  the  Tore  Lake,  which  wo^ild  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  miniature  Lake  Leman-^^soft,  still,  embosomed  in  its  sor- 
ronndixig  heights  like  a  beauteous  Crystal  pond,  the  whode  of  its  shores 
wooded  and  rich  with  the  shrubs  which  here  teem  in  such  Inxuriance. 
On  the  fartiiest  side  we  saw  Tore  Mountain  rising  in  relief — a  beautiful 
background*^and  'we  landed  near  a  cottdge  which  wa^  buili  at  its  foot, 
not  far  from  the  margin  of  the  lake.  We  here  left  our  boat,  and  taking 
some  cloaks  with  us,  proceeded  to  walk  to  the  ascent  of  Mangerton  Moan- 
tain.  'We  passed  by  the  Tore  Cascade  and  several  other  small  water- 
falls, <each  formed  by  the  river  falling  from  that  remarkable  piece  of 
water  which  lies  on  a  spur  of  the  great  Mangerton  Mountain,  called  the 
Devil's  Punch-bowl--^  place  which  the  country  ^^xt^  told  us  was  noted 
for  several  ancient  legends  and  for  one  modern  fac<^  which  was-  that  the 
great  orator,  Charles  Fox,  swam  round  it.  The  scenery  all  through  was 
wild  and  most  iaterestiDg.  When  we  got  to  the  tbot  of  Mangerton  we 
found  scarcely  any  path,  but  had  to  plod  our  way  up  to  our  knees,  middles, 
and  sometimes  armpits,  in  heather,  ferns,  fra  hans — the  last  I  do  not  know 
an  English  word  for,  but  it  is  a  shrub  that  yields  a  purple  fruit,  which  the 
country  people  gather  and  put  into  tarts — through  heaps  of  stones  lying 
loose  and  crumbling  downwards  as  you  trod;  and  lastly  we  came  to  the 
bare  rock,  where  we  knew  that  we  must  be  near  the  highest  point.  I  was 
anxious  to  reach  tkns  before  it  was  dark,  and  so  be  sure  of  being  in  a 
favourable  position  before  the  first  break  of  day  next  morning,  I  have 
had  a  view  of  the  sunrise  from  many  of  the  most  favourable  situations 
for  it — from  the  Kootab  at  Delhi,  the  great  Pyramids,  and  also  from  some 
of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  highest,  sites  in  Europe,  from  Par- 
nassus, from  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  from  St.  Paul's — but  for  the  lone 
majesty  of  nature's  wildness,  the  feeling  of  intense  grandeur  which  sur- 
rounds the  work  of  the  glorious  architect,  the  horizon  clothed  in  the 
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tints  of  "  incense-breathiDg  morn,"  the  different  heights  and  woods  gilded 
in  the  first  glow  of  sunshine,  nothing  that  I  have  seen  is  more  picturesque 
or  less  possible  to  transfer  to  any  canvas  than  the  sunrise  which  I  saw  the 
next  morning  from  the  top  of  Mangerton  Mountain.  I  bare  not  entered 
into  the  detail  of  the  way  in  which  I  passed  the  night'^the  extempore 
heather  couch,  the  frugal  meal,  the  charge  whtchwe  mutually  gave  one 
another  to  watch  for  the  first  coming  of  the  dawu,  or  the  preparations 
which  we  made  to  keep  out  the  night  dew,  which  even  in  August  was 
somewhat  chilly, — all  these  can  be  fancied ;  but  to  er^oy  such  a  sight  as  a 
sunrise  from  the  top  of.  Mangerton  you  must  go  to  Mangerton,  or  else  to 
its  neighbouring  lieights-^McKillicuddy's  Beeks* 

To  dilate  upon  the  beauties  of  the  lalces  as  they  lay  beneath  you  like 
a  map,  would  not  be  at  all  necessary,  I  think,  as  any  oiie  who  got  up  to 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  could  fancy  the  appearanee  that  this  would 
present,  though  he  could  scarcely  realise  the  extreoie  sense  of  loneliness 
which  the  admirer  of  nature  would  feel  at  seeing  them  tbusibefbre  him  ; 
but  the  G-ap  of  Dunlow,  and  the  wild  Tomies  Mountain^  also*  some  ad- 
jacent hills,  gave  a  great  grandeur  to  the  outline.  I  bad  not  heard 
which  was  reckoned  the  highest  of  the  rocks  called  MoKillicuddy's  Reeks, 
which  formed  the  most  prominent  object  in  the  horiton^  but  seen  from 
where  I  viewed  them  they  seemed  of  equal  height.  They  are,  however, 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  whole  island.  Up  to  tne  top  they  are 
covered  with  heather.  The  great  Gap  o£  Dunlow,  like  a  long,  deep- 
wooded  glen,  extends  between  these  and  the  mountains  called  Tomies 
and  the  Purple  Mountain*  To  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  it  would,  I 
think,  be  impossible ;  I  can  only  liken  it  to  one  of  the  grand  mountain 
passes  which  you  meet  so  frequently  in  Switzerland.  There  are  several 
very  small  lakes  on  the  west  side  of  it(  the  dark  wildness  of  the  narrow 
trajet  from  Lord  Brandon's  cottage  to  the  cottage  which  is  shown  as 
Kate  Kearney's,  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  The  entire  length  of 
the  gap  is  about  four  miles.  The  frowning  rocks,  which  are  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  shrubs,  roots,  and  heather,  suspend  most  fearfully 
over  one  walking  through  its  narrow  pass.  Of  course  we  could  not 
discern  it  minutely  from  our  station  on  l^e  top  of  the  raourrtain,  but 
we  could  form  an  idea  of  the  line  of  country.  On  our  right  lay  the 
small  hills  of  Stampe  and  some  others )  and  several  lakes^  Uke-  small 
patches  of  water,  lay  in  this  direction  on  the  tops  of  the  ■  different  hills. 
There  were  the  lakes  Eragh>Monagh  and  Coragarhy,  and,  in  the  back- 
ground on  that  side,  the  country  was  more  level,  and  we  saw  the  longer 
lake  called  Guitane.  AU  the  mountaineers  and  peasantry  whom  we  met 
in  our  descent  had,  besides  speaking  in  a. most  uncouth  accent^  a  habit  of 
adding  the  word  west  to  every  deseriptjon  of  journey  or  place  which 
they  spoke  of.  Thus,  for  instianoe,  "  Which. is  the  way  to  Cloghereen  ?" 
we  asked  of  a  peasant  boy,  ioteading  to  go  thither  before  reaehiog  Kil- 
larney.  He  answered,  '^  It  is  three  miles  west."  Then  again,  ^^  Where 
do  you  come  from  ?"  *'  From  a  town  good  way  west."  I  thought  that 
perhaps  this  phrase  might  be. peculiar  to. this  individual,  but  I  ascertained 
afterwards  that  all  the  country  people  used  it.  Thus,  for  iostance, 
^*  Which  is  the  way  to  Cork?"  I  asked  a  man  on  the  road.  He  answered 
*<  Thirty  miles  west."  And  I  found  that  they  used  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  off,  or  distant.  The  descent  to  Cloghereep  was  certainly  an  easy  task, 
and  one  that  could  be  accomplished,  I  think,  in  a  fifth  part  of  the  tim 
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that  one  would  take  to  reach  the  top  of  Mangerton  from  its  foot.  The 
woods  looked  lovely,  and  we  had  a  charming  walk  round  by  Mucfoss, 
the  ruins  of  Cahernane,  till  we  reached  the  peninsula  of  Ross,  on  which 
Ross  Castle  is  situated.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  truly  a  penin- 
sula, but  there  is  a  bridge  spanning  the  small  stnut  which  separates 
it  from  the  mainland,  and  during  winter  this  is  the  only  way  of  access 
to  its  castle.  There  is  a  copper-mine  on  this  peninsula,  which,  howeyer, 
does  not  at  present  yield  any  mineral  which  can  make  it  worth  labour- 
ing at. 

Something  ought  to  be  said  of  the  fanned  stag-hunt  which  takes  place 
in  Killamey,  generally  about  the  Glenagh  Wood.  I  cannot,  however, 
couple  this  very  picturesque-looking  scene  with  any  of  my  ideas  of  a 
hunt.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  most  animating  and  most  exciting*  to  see 
the  numerous  couatry  gentry  in  red,  mostly  with  leaping-poles,  running 
through  the  woods,  and  to  hear  the  wild  music  of  the  houads,  and  see 
them  running  swiftly  through  the  interstices  of  the  trees  ;  to  watch  the 
stag  issuing  &om  the  cover ;  to  see  it  swimming  across  the  lake  for  one 
of  the  small  islets  or  woody  rocks,  a  sight  which  reminds  one  of  Landseer^s 
inimitable  picture  of  the  *'  Sanctuary  ;"  and  to  see  the  numerous  groups, 
^ther  in  the  boats  or  on  the  several  shores,  of  the  youthful  and  gsuly- 
dressed  fashionable  visitants ;  but  for  the  sport  whicl\  is  associated  in  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  a  hunt,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  hunt  without  horse- 
men is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out,  and 
however  beautiful  and  interesting  the  same  may  be,  a  hunt  it  is  not ;  sudi 
as  it  is,  however,  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of  seeing.  The  next  day 
being  a  very  fine  one,  a  stag  was  let  out  at  Glenagh  Wood,  and  all  the 
spiectators  in  crowds  assembled  in  every  direction,  far  and  near,  to  have 
a  view  of  the  chase,  which  was  kept  up  by  the  bounds  with  ^eat  spirit, 
until  the  stag  took  the  water.  He  crossed  over  to  Dinas  Island,  and 
there  some  of  the  sportsipen  succeeded  in  driving  him  into  a  yard,  where 
he  was  kept,  and  salved  from  the  hounds. 

I  felt  certainly  the  great  advantage  in  thus  seeing  the  beauties  of  the 
lakes  at  my  leisure,  in  having  a  small  boat  always  at  my  own  command, 
in  which  I  could  either  steer  for  Dinas,  the  upper  lake,  or  Mucross, 
whenever  I  felt  inclined,  or  whenever  I  wished  to  show  tfiem  to  a  visitOT. 
The  hurried  and  shuffling  manner  of  skimming  over  the  different  objects 
of  interest,  and  hastening  in  crowded  company  through*  places  which 
ought  to  be  totally  set  apart  for  quiet  and  seclusion — not  the  lounge 
of  languid  worldlings — was  what  I  wished  specially  to  avoid.  To  see 
the  modern  city  swell  smoking  his  cigar,  or  making*  his  bets  in  such 
a  neighbourhood,  would  deteriorate  from  the  enjoyment  which  such 
scenes  impart  to  a  refined  mind  so  much  as  to  make  them  totally  hateful. 
But  the  swarms  of  every  kind  of  idler  and  felicity-hunter,  who  as- 
semble in  groups  in  every  available  spot,  quite  preclude  anything  like 
solitude  th^e  at  present. 

I  am  not  going  here  to  speak  of  the  races,  which  took  place  in  a  plain 
near  Lake  View,  but  they  also,  no  doubt,  formed  an  additional  incenrive 
to  many  who  visited  the  lakes,  and,  I  dare  say,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
course  was  much  more  congenial  to  many  who  came  ''  to  do  the  lakes" 
than  that  of  Dinas  or  the  Eagle's  Nest;  indeed,  I  actually  did  hear  one 
young  ofiBcer  say  that  he  would  have  preferred  a  good  rubber  of  billiards 
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to  the  whole  row  round  from  Ross  Castle  to  the  upper  lake.  Soon  after 
Z  had  finished  seeing  every  o«e  of  the  places  which  I  wished  to  see,  I 
found  that  I  was  ohliged  to  return  to  the  neighbourhood  o£  Cork,  having 
received  the  route. 

I  need  not  record  the  circumstftnees  of  the  march  or  its  preparation — 
a  matter  of  routine  to  all  military  men— but,  shortly  after  my  arrival  at 
Buttevant,  we  were  rejoiced  to  receive  an  order  to  proceed  to  Cork,  a 
city  which  I  had  often  heard  of,  and,  b^ng  one  of  the  three  in  Ireland 
Trhich  could  be  called  a  town,  was  a  very  agreeable  change  after  the  long 
sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wretched  villages  which  we  had  been 
inhabiting  so  long  before.  In  fact,  throughout  the  range  of  the  island 
there  are  only  three  cities  which  are  at  ail  comparable  to  the  smallest 
country  towns  in  England — Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork.  The  second 
stands,  perhaps,  as  the  town  of  nei^t  importance  to  London  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  other  two  are  not  in  any  way  superior  to  the 
sixth-rate  country  towns  of  England. 

That  the  approach  to  Cork  is  really  (entering  it  by  the  river  from  its 
harbour)  one  of  the  finest-looking  views  which  one  sees  in  Ireland,  I 
think  most  people  will  allow.  The  breadth  of  the  river,  so  loftily  eom«- 
manded  by  grounds,  exhibiting  the  beauty  with  which  the  mansions  o£ 
the  gentry  and  the  villas  of  the  residents  of  Glenmire  Passage,  Monks- 
town,  and  Queenstown  are  planted,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  as  one  sails 
up — the  heights  so  finely  wooded — the  varieties  of  shipping  give  one  the 
idea  of  the  approach  to  a  metropolis  much  more  than  that  whiqh  strike» 
one  in  the  bay  of  Dublin.  Indeed,  the  bay,  or  large  range  of  prospect 
which  one  sees  in  the  latter  town,  is  in  its  way  most  superb,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  the  end  of  the  transit  of  commerce,  and  affording 
the  entry  and  exit  to  ships  of  any  burden,  and  s)ipplying  by  its  water 
access  a  grand  highway  for  the  accelerating  the  traffic  which  forms 
the  greatness  of  towns  and  the  capital  of  nations,  Dublin  falls  off ;  but 
Cork  gladdens  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  who  looks  to  the  utilising  effect 
which  is  there  affbrded^by  the  ease  with  which  the  ships  of  any  burden 
or  size  may  bring  their  freights  up  to  the  warehouse  door.    " 

I  know  of  no  more  commodious  or  ample  harbour  than  that  which  lie» 
opposite  to  Queenstown.  Its  entrance  is  exceedingly  deep,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  somewhat  narrow  strait,  which  gives  an  inlet  to  the 
vast  basin,  and  which  is  defended  on  each  side  by  two  forts — namely, 
Carlisle  and  Camden.  There,  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  harbour,  navies 
could  ride  without  fear  of  the  ships  slipping  their  anchors*  They  are 
protected  by  the  heights  and  by  the  differeht  islands,  and  the  sea  there  is 
tranquil  and  secure  from  storms  on  every  side  of  the  compass.  The 
islands  of  Haulbowline,  Spike,  and  Rocky  Island,  are  all  made  available, 
either  for  the  keeping  of  stores,  powder,  or  the  housing  of  convicts,  and 
giving  them  employment.  The  town  of  Queenstown,  provided  amply 
with  all  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  require,  is  a  most  favourite 
resort  of  the  gentry  in  Cork.  Excellent  hotels,  clubs,  and  houses  for 
temporary  residents  are  to  be  had  there,  as  well  as  at  Blackrock  Passage 
and  Monkstown;  and  farther  down  the  river  are  also  several  smaller  vil- 
lages, which  afford  accommodation.  The  river  from  Cork  to  Queens- 
town presents  always,  during  every  day  in  summer,  an  animated  appear- 
ance.    In  no  other  river  except  the  Bhine  have  I  ever  enjoyed  so  much 
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the  excursion  in  a  steamer.  The  hreadth  of  the  stream  and  the  beaufy 
of  the  scenery  on  each  of  its  banks  make  one  quite  forget  the  horrors  of 
the  steam  conveyance.  It  is  doubtless  the  greatest  resource  for  an  officer 
residing  in  the  barracks  at  Cork.  These  last  buildings  are  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  high  hilli  80  they  stand  abo<at  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  the 
way  from  the  river  up  to  the  barracks  is  all  along  a  steep  ascent.  Many 
times  I  used  to  leave  them  and  lake  shipping  at  the  wharf  near  Patrick's 
Bridge  to  enjoy  the  deltghtfal  sail  down  the  river.  In  such  a  situation 
one  can  read,  sketoli,  or  else  converse  with  the  society,  and  I  know  of  no 
excursion  more  enjoyable  to  <me  residing  in  Cork.  I  leave  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  town  to  the  guide-book.  The  view  of  it  from  the  hill  on 
which  the  barrack  stands  exhibits  a  migiity  panoraipa,  as  striking  and 
g^nd  as  one  can  possiUy  imagine,  fbirnone  of  the  shabbiness  of  the 
back  streets  or  the  fikh  of  their  exterior,  as  well  as  their  inhabitants,  are 
at  all  apparent,  but  the  vista  of  a  grand  city,  and  the  size  of  the  largest 
buildings,  look  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  bene6t  which  its  merchants  and  shopkeepers  derive  firom  its  being 
made  the  port  of  emberkatien  for  most  of  the  troops  destined  for  foreign 
service,  either  bound  for  the  colonies  or  elsewhere,  is  well  known,  as  also 
its  having  such  an  excellent  harbour,  that  both  the  ships  of  her  Majesty's 
navy  and  other  large  oraft  find  no  place  for  viotualting  more  favourable 
than  this.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  what  agriculturists  call  exceed- 
ingly proliBc.  The  hotter  and  the  lire  stock  are  as  good  as  are  produced 
anywhere  in  the  dominions  of  the  Queen.  The  first  article  is  reckoned 
superior  to  any  of  the  kind  which  is  to  be  had  in  the  island,  particularly 
for  transit  or  for  salting.  The  live  stock,  which  the  farmers  in  this 
country  bring  into  market  either  for  shipping  to  thotdifferent  ports  of 
England  or  for  slaughtering,  exceed  in  quantity  what  would  be  met  with 
in  any  part  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  the  history  of  the  town,  the  legends  and  the  records  of  which  are 
interesting  to  an  antiquary,  I  have  no  space  hem  to  treat.  We  all  know^ 
of  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  the  Protector,  and  of  his  taking  the  bells  from 
the  churches  and  casting  them  into  a  foundry,  and  afterwards  making 
them  into  cannon.  It  was  in  this  county  that  the  byword,  which  the 
lower  orders  in  their  rage  use  when  anathematising  any  one,  **  The- curse 
of  Cromwell  on  yon !''  first  had  its  origin,  reminding  me  o£  the  expres- 
sion which  they  use  on  the  continent  of  India  when  speaking  of  Tamerlane, 
or,  as  he  is  always  called  there,  Tymooivlung,  the  name  meaning  the 
lame  Tymoor,  that  foarful  soonrge  of  homanity  who  massacred  the 
citizens  and  hud  waste  the  countries  in  his  career  of  conquest.  Tc  is  an 
habitual  imprecation  with  them  to  say  there,  *'  May  the  face  of  Tymoor 
overshadow  you !"  Of  the  castles  which  Cromwell  .dismantled,  or  the 
towns  which  he  reduced  to  obedience,  many  stories  are  told,  but  one  which 
by  high  and  low  is  known  throughout  this  country,  and  which  has  the 
value  of  also  exhibiting  a  testimony  to  the  actual  existence  of  its  truth,  I 
think  I  may  mention  here. 

We  shall  find,  I  fancy,  that  if  we  read  the  life  of  any  g^eat  conqueror 
— any  one  who  was  one  of  the  world's  great  potentates — ^who  *'  waded 
through  slaughter  to  a  throne,"  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  how- 
ever the  ruling  tenor  of  his  life  may  have  been  marked  by  cruelty,  pride, 
overbearing  imperiousness,  or  overweening  selfishness,  there  is  still  some 
trait  recorded  to  mark  him  as  human,  and  to  redeem  him  by  a  few  feeble 
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recollections  from  the  in&my  of  a  tyrant.     Even  the  tomb  of  Nero  had 
flowers  strewn  over  it^by  some  unseen  hand ;  and  though  there  be  little 
but  bloodstained  writing  in  the  Draco-like  decrees  which  issued  from  the 
usurper  during  his  sojourn  in  Ireland,  I  can  Touch  for  authentic  one  act 
of  hiS|  which,  whether  as  a  cbacaoterislic  of  g^titude  or  an  ebullition  of 
unwonted  generosity,  still  Uvea  dear  to  the  feelings  of  those  upon  whose 
ancestors  he  had  conferred  the  boon,  and  is  imperishaUy  recoraed  in  the 
archives  of  their  family.  Long  befojce  Cromwell  had  been  the  marked  man 
of  the  people,  the  leading  star  of  .the  party,  and  the  very  nucleus  of  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  when  he.  was  very  young  he  was  travelling  far  from 
home,  and  found  himself  in  London*    Whether,  it  was  that  he*  had  been 
pilfered  by  thieves,  or  .that  circumstances,  the  result  Q^indiseret&on,  had  left 
him  totally  penniless^  there  is  no  clear  aceouat  ^  but  so  it  wa^^-^that  he  was 
situated  in  a  predicament  which  at  that  time  was  a  fearfully  perplexing  one, 
and  such  as  seemed  a  very  improbable  one  to  escape  from.    The  story  has 
it  that  he  was  totally  deprived  of  funds  to  return  home,  or  even  to  maintain 
himself  in  that  gay  metropolis  ;  when,  feeling  sad  enough  upon  the  occa- 
sion, he  mentioned,  to  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  was  Jiving  .in  the  same 
hotel,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  plsiced,  and  added 
the  distress  which  he  felt  at*  having  to.  speak  to  a  stranger,,  and  have  such 
unpleasant  news  to  tell  him.  When  the  stranger  had  heard,  the  whole  of 
his  tale,  he  exipressed  his  sorrow  that  he  should  have  met  with  any  droum- 
stance  which  had  put  him  to  .temporary  embarrassment,  and  instantly 
offered  to  lend  him  any  sum  that  he  should  be  in  need,  of,  seeing  his 
extrenoe  youth. and  pitying  his  ease.     Cromwell  accepted  the  o£fer  and 
returned  to.  his  home  in  the  country,  and  soon  afterwards  found  means  to 
repay  his  kind  acqufuntance  who  bad  acted  tibe  part  of  a  friend  so  readily 
and  so  cordially.  The  Irish  gentleman  did  not  return  to  his  native  country 
till  some  time  after  this  event,  which  he  did  not  regard  as  one  of  much 
importance,  and  his  mind,  indeed,  would  not  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  all  had 
it  not  been  that,  some  short  time  afterwards,  the  disturbances  ensued  in 
England  which  brought  out  the  Protector's  name  so  conspiououdy,  and 
forced  the  attention  of  every  subject  of  the  realm  to  the  man  whom  fame 
proclaimed  most  signalised  in  the  consideration  of  the  civilised  world;  Of 
the  character  and  the  principles  of  this  man,  no  doubt  each  party  will 
form  a  diffeorent  opinion,  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  swayed  either  by 
favourable  or  unfavourable  prejudices.     Macaulay  exhibits  him  to  the 
world  as  a  paragon  of  perfectKin  in  the  way  of  judgment,  prudence, 
equity,  and  piety,  and  finishes  by  calling  him  a  prince.     The  Toty  party 
have  had  also  their  spokesmen,  who  have  denounced  him  as  a  man  who 
was  at  times  a  bloodthirsty  &natic,  and  at  others  a  crafty  and  able 
hypocrite.     But,  leaving  aside  the  consideration  of  his  motives  and  his 
principles,  which  would  involve  much  more  profound  disquisition  than  we 
have  limits  for  here,  we  may  fairly  advert  to  his  public  acts,  which  are  as 
well  known  as  any  other  part  of  the  history  of  the  nation.     I  suppose 
that  a  comparison  of  such  a  man  with  a  monster  like  Tamerlane  would 
be  regarded  as  exaggerated,  but  we  find  that  his  policy  in  the  career  of 
his  conquest  in  the  land  was  similar  to  that  recorded  by  historians  of 
Tymoor.     "  In  order  to  intimidate  the  natives  from  defending  their 
towns,  he,  with  a  barbarous  policy,  put  every  garrison  that  made  any  re- 
sistance to  the  sword." 
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However,  we  must  also  io  justiee  look  back  to  tiie  feoriiil  story  of  the 
itebellion  in  the  north  of  Ir^and,  when  the  Papists,  under  their  leader, 
ilaugfateredy  without  reference  to  sex  or  age,  eyery  Protestant  who  was  to 
be  found  in  either  town  or  country ;  and  when  the  numbers  of  the  Tictims 
massacred  amounted,  according  to  some,  to  two  hundred  thousand,  but 
CTen  according  to  the  most  partially-disposed  narrator  to  forty  thousand; 
and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  wfa^  Cromwell  thus  conquered  the 
towns  in  the  south,  in  1649,  osiy  eight  years  previous  to  his  arrival  with 
his  army  of  disciplined  followers,  the  horrible  atrocities  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  malcontents  in  the  north,  which  must  have  been  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  himself  and  his  adherents.  So^  then,  the  extent  of  the 
ruin,  the  devastation,  the  plunder,  the  destruction  and  dilapidation  of 
every  castle,  stronghold,  or  station,  which  he  met  with  in  his  course,  was 
felt  far  and  wide ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  ruins  of  many  a  castle  are 
pointed  to  on  which  the  avenger  had  set  his  mark,  and  which  was  des- 
tined  to  stand  for  after  ages  a  silent  moottiaent  of  his  cruelty.  And  I 
could  name  the  possessors  of  several  noble  titles  who  ride  by  imperiously 
and  proudly,  and  survey  the  ruins  of  the  baronial  seats  which  tlieir 
ancestors  had  dismantled,  who,  being  followeis  of  tlie  republican  general, 
had  been  given  the  possessions,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  titles,  of  the 
former  lords  of  the  soil.  These  last  ancient  families,  in  most  cases,  have 
sought  in  foreign  countries  or  in  England  a  refuge,  and  many  scions  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  armies  of  Spain,  and  Austria,  and  France. 
Of  the  ruined  castles  which  one  meets  with  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  catalogue  would  be  surprising ;  but 
one  that  had  beeu  left  intact — the  only  one  (it  is  said)  thai  was  not  dis- 
mantled— is  to  be  seea  at  some  distance  from  the  road  ruBniog  between 
Queenstown  and  Carrightowil.  It  is  called  Barry's  Court  Castle,  hx 
tracing  the  history  of  the  families  which  flourished  in  Ireland  previous  to 
the  ninth  century,  much  obscurity  meets  the  efforts  of  ibe  researcher; 
but  in  ascertaining  the  origin  of  those  who  claim  Danish  or  Norman 
descent,  the  task  is  comparatively  easy.  I  have  seen  a  map  of  the 
country  in  which  the  names  of  the  townlands  there  ia  the  stzteentJb.  cen- 
tury were  all  inserted.  It  is  in  the  British  Museum.  And  the  country 
having  for  the  most  part  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  its  eariiest  invaders,  the 
names  of  their  owners  also  figure  in  this  map,  and  in  a  great  measure 
even  now  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  its  towns.  The  owaer  of  this 
eastle  was  descended  from  one  of  the  early  invaders,  who  came  over  from 
Denmark,  and  he  having  left  its  capital,  in  which  he  held  a  high  rank, 
as  being  one  of  the  Norwegian  chiefis,  was  soon  enabled  to  seise  posses- 
sion of  extensive  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork,  and  he  subsequently  con- 
structed this  stronghold,  aft^  the  usual  fashion  of  Danes  and  Normans, 
and  his  family  got  the  name  (amoag  the  populatioa  of  his  adopted 
country)  of  the  town  which  they  had  left — Copenhsgeners.  This  was 
soon  contracted  to  Copingers,  and  the  name  also  became  widely  spread 
both  throughout  this  county  of  Cork  and  also  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  owing  to  many  different  bxaaches  having  emigrated  since 
then.  The  fate  of  Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  and  other  towns,  when  Cromwell's 
well-trained  soldiers  besieged  them,  the  ruiu  of  the  castles  of  the 
Roches  and  of  Blarney,  were  as  trifles  compared  with  the  merciless  wrath 
of  the  conquerors  who  besieged  and  captured  Cork.     Fresh  from  the 
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plunder  of  the  ultra- Catholic  city,  the  host  proceeded,  sated  with  the 
spoils  which  had  come  to  their  hands  as  trophies,  attesting  their  supe- 
riority, but  unweaned  from  the  horrid  practice  of  carnage  and  plunder, 
which  a  long  apprenticeship  had  inured  them  to ;  they  united  the  rigid 
severity  of  the  Roman  to  the  brutal  barbarity  of  the  Scythian,  and  spared 
no  living  being  who  spoke  o£  anything  but  instant  submission.  The 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  course  could  offer  no  impediment  to 
their  onward  course,  but  such  of  the  castles  •  as  met  their  view  were 
speedily  marked  for  destruction.  The  different  towns  which  had,  on 
their  arrival  in  the  country,  opened  at  their  approach,  the'  successive 
conquests  which  had  invariably  crowned  their  arms,  made  the  officers 
more  indignant  when  they  received  any  further  refusal  to  capitulate  from 
any  of  the  malcontents  in  the  county  of  Cork,  to  whom  Cromwell's  policy 
was  so  far  obnoxious,  that  in  a  desperate  humour  they  wished  to  resist 
him  at  all  hazards. 

With  no  people  kas  the  religion  which  they  profess  more  power  lihan 
with  the  Irish,  so  far  as  influencing  their  feelings  and  affections,  which 
are  proYerbially  violent ;  and  their  frequent  want  of  success  in  their  own 
country  may  be  attributed  to  their  total  want  of  discipline  in  its  widest 
sense,  neither  having  had  rulers  nor  necessary  trainitig,  and  not  to  their 
want  of  courage  or  zeal  in  their  own  cause. 

This — their  religion — then,  made  them  look  upon  the  acts  and  on  the 
person  of  the  Protector — to  whom  an  odious  appellation  is  to  this  day 
current  with  them — with  hatred  and  disgust.  Flushed  witli  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  army,  Cromwell  issued  one  day  with  a  large  force  in  the 
directioD  of  Youghal — which  place  he  had  fixed  upon  for  embarking 
from  when  he  purposed  to  return  to  England — and  resolving  to  receive 
submission  from  the  owners  of  all  the  strongholds  which  he  saw  on  his 
way.  After  he  had  marched  some  miles  from  Cork,  he  saw  this  castle  of 
Barry's  Court.  He  proceeded  onward  with  his  dragoons,  resolving  to 
send  forward  a  party  of  horse,  when  he  reached  the  gate  of  its  avenue,  to 
call  oa  the  inmates  to  surrender. 

Riding  onwards,  he  arrived  at  the  gate,  and  just  as  he  was  abou^t  to 
give  orders  to  the  officers  in  command  of  this  small  party  to  require  the 
instant  surrender  of  the  premises,  he  perceived  an  old  gentleman  riding 
down  the  avenue,  and  he  resolved,  as  this  seemed  to  be  the  proprietor,  to 
wait  until  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  his  estate.  The  old  gentleman 
rode  on,  and  when  he  reached  the  gate  the  Protector  saw  that  it  was 
indeed  the  same  man  who  had  supplied  him  with  funds  in  London  when 
he  was  in  need  who  was  now  before  him.  He  went  up  to  him  and  claimed 
his  acquaintance,  saying  that  one  who  had  acted  before  so  generously, 
would  be,  he  hoped,  sure  to  act  widi  fidelity  to  his  government,  and  with 
this  hope  he  would  order  his  troops  to  pass  onward  and  leave  the  castle 
unmolested.  Its  walls  and  roof  are,  I  repeat,  the  only  ones  of  the  castles 
of  that  time  which  through  that  part  of  the  country  have  been  left  with- 
out some  breadies  or  trace  of  having  seen  warfare,  and  to  this  day  attest 
this  met  of  clemency  of  tiie  Protector. 
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SIHATHMORE ; 

OB,  WROUGHT  BY  HIS  GWS  HAND. 

▲  LIFE  BOMANOE« 

Br  THE  Author  op  "  Granville  de  Vigne,"  &c. 

Part  the  Fifth. 

BOBE-UEAYBS  WHICH  BOBB  A  POISONSD  CHABM. 

''  She  is  divine — ^but  she  will  play  the  very  devil  with  him !" 

They  were  uoooonpUmentary  words,  aod  very  harsh  ones,  for  that 
devout  adorer  of  the  beau  sexe;  but  as  £IrroU  stood  leaning  against  the 
doorway  of  the  portrait-gallery  at  White  Ladies,  aqd  looking  down  it  to 
its  farthest  end,  where  Lady  Vavasour  was  seated,  while  Strathmore  bent 
towards  her,  on  the  morning  after  hear  arrival,  a  jealouey  towards  thu 
woman  stirred  in  a  heart  which  never  harboured  any  acrid  thoaght,  or  unjust 
envy,  to  any  living  thing.  Is  a  man  ever  lenieftly  disposed  towards  the 
woman  whom  his  friend  loves?  Very  rarely.  She  is  his  rival,  and  in 
lists,  moreover,  in  which  he  can  oppose  nothing  to  her  power.  She  sap- 
plants  him,  she  invades  his  supremacy,  fifty  to  one  she  is  the  cause  of  dis- 
pute between  them;  and  he  will  see  no  good. in  this  sofi^-skinned  intruder, 
this  dangerous  Nacarene;  unless  he  does  what  is  worse — ^fall  in  love  with 
her  too] 

And  Erroll  twisted  his  moustaches,  and  muttered  to  himself  the  first 
unflattering  and  mistrustful  words  that  he  had  ever  uttered  of  a  lovely 
womaU)  Bertie  being  generally  given  to  deny  at  all  odds  that  the  Ceinture 
could  ever  strangle ;  or  the  ^*  Drink  to  me  with  thine  eyes !"  ever  be  an 
invitation  to  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine.  Yet  what  he  looked  at  was  match- 
less, and  dazzled  his  eyes  even  while  he  swore  against  it  I 

'<  Hate  her!''-— the  germ  of  hatred  might  Ke  in  it,  but  all  of  impatience 
and  aversion,  that  had  crossed,  and  checked  the  witchei^»  she  nad  for 
Strathmore,  were  swept  away  the  moment  that  he  touched,  her  band  and 
received  her  beneath  his  own  roof.  She  came — ^the  beauty  of  Paris,  the 
Queen  of  Fashion-— where  before  her  Mary  Stuart  had  languished  a  captive, 
and  in  ages  yet  farther,  the  asoetio  Dominicans  had  dwelt,  thrusting  awaj 
from  them  with  the  throes  of  an  unnatural  struggle,  the  mere  thought, 
the  mere  memory,  of  her  sex.  She  came  to  White  Ladies  with  the  rest 
of  a  gay,  dashing,  fashionable  party  from  his  favourite  Paris  set ;  and  the 
advent  of  Royalty  could  not  have  been  received  there  with  more  splendoor 
than  was  the  Sovereign  of  the  Salons.  The  State  chambers  were  given  to 
her,  where  the  White  Queen  and  the  Winter  Queen  had  closed  their  soft 
Stuart  eyes  in  slumber  before  her,  and  where  none  save  Crowned  heads  till 
now  had  been  laid.  The  witchery  of  this  woman  was  on  him,  and  to  lend 
eclat  and  honour  to  her  I  believe  Strathmore  would  have  dissolved  pearls 
in  his  wines,  or  scattered  diamonds  a  pleines  mains.  He  di\^  not  reafiseit; 
told  it,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  believed  it  even  yet ;  but  the  web  woven 
by  the  golden  shuttle  was  drawing  its  charmed  toils  tighter  and  tighter 
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about  him,  and  he  was  fast  becomiDg  the  slave  of  Marion  Vavasour : 
doubt  had  but  bound  him  closer,  absence  had  but  riveted  her  chains ;  and 
Xiady  Vavasour  laughed  softly  to 'herself  when  on  the  night  of  her  arrival 
she  drew  her  hands  through  her  aipber  tresses,  as  she  leant  Iter  head  on 
lier  arm  and  looked  at  her  face  in  the  mirror,  thinking,  '^  My  cold  Strath- 
more !  you  are  my  captive  now !" 

Was  it  love  that  she  felt  for  him  wh^ch  set  her  heart  so  strongly  on  this 
triumph  ?  It  is  as  easy  to  follow  the  wayward  flight  of  a  bird  on  the 
"wing,  or  an  April  wind's  wanton  vagaries  as  it  blows  over  6eld  and 
£o wer,  as  to  sift  the  reasons  of  a  woman's  will — of  a  coquette's  caprices ! 
'*  That  is  your  best  friend,  Majoif  Erroll,  isn't  it?"  she  asked  Strath- 
more, when  they  stood  together  in  the  deep  embrasured  window  of  the 
picture-gallery,  her  eyes  glancing  at  the  Sabreur,  where  he  leaned  against 
the  doorway. 

My  best  indeed !     You  have  been  introduced  to  htm  1^ 
Oh  yiss,  you  introduced  me  last  night.    I  was  attitious  to  see  the  only 
person  out  of  the  whole  world  to  whom  you  ate  not  iodiiferent  I     What 
charm  has  he  about  him  ?" 

''  What  charm  ?  Dear  old  fellow !  None,  save  the  gentlest  nature 
and  truest  honour  that  I  ever  found  in  any  tnan.  He  has  the  strength  of 
a  lion  and  the  sweetneis  of  a  woman  ;  he  is  game  to  the  backbone,  and 
frank  as  a  boy  T' 

She  raised  her  eyebrows.  She  was  a  little  impatient  of  the  warmth  of 
his  tone  and  the  sincerity  of  his  praise ;  a  tyrannous,  victorious  woman  is 
jealous  of  all  influence  not  her  own  ;  and  perha()sshe  foresaw  here  a  power 
that  might  be  opposed  to  hers.  Lady  Vavasour,  with  a  'Woman's  swift, 
unerring  instinct,  guessed  that  Erroll  would  be  against  her,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  sway  she  exercised  over  his  friend. 

"  You  admiring  warmth  of  heart  and  the  candour  of  boyhood,  Strath- 
more," she  said,  maliciously  enough.  "  Why  don't  you  cuhivate  them, 
mon  ami,  if  you  think  them  so  admirable?** 

At  her  tone  all  the  strange,  sudden  hatred  of  her,  whiqh  now  and  then 
flashed  so  ominously  across  the  passion  which  was  growing  on  him  for 
this  woman,  stimed  into  life  afresh  for  a  moment ;  he  smiled  slightly, 
the  smile  which  made  his  face  sneeringly  c<^,  and  gave  his  eyes  the  look, 
that  in  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  we  call  dangerous, 

''I  am  an  Athenian,  Lady  Vavasour:  I  may  admire  what  I  fail  to 
practise.  Life  makes  us  all  egotists  and  dissemblers;  bat  we  may  honour 
the  nature  which  is  such  true  steel  that  it  resists  and  escapes  the  corroding. 
Erroll's  is  the  only  one  /  know  which  has  done  so." 

Her  impatience  at  Erroll  increased.  With  the  quick  wit  of  her  sex  she 
saw  at  once  that  Erroll  would  undermine  her  power  if  she  did  not  under- 
mine his,  and  she  changed  her  tactics  accordingly.  She  looked  at  the 
Sabreur,  letting  her  lashes  droop  over  her  eyes,  and  lend  them  that  glance 
of  softened  interest  which  was  the  most  delicate  flattery  such  eyes  could 
bestow. 

"  I  can  believe  it ;  his  face  tells  one  so.  How  singularly  beautiful  a 
face  it  is,  too  •  a  woman  might  envy  him  his  golden  hair  and  his  azure 
eyes  I" 

And  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  as  he  stood  beside  her — not  for  the 
praise  of  his  personal  attractions — such  petty  vanity  and  envy  Strathmore 
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\ras  far  above^-bnt  for  the  softness  of  her  eyes  as  they  dwelt  on  him,  the 
softness  whieh  with  imperioas  jealousy  he  loathed  to  see  wake  for  any  save 
himself,  an  ill-feeling'  stirred  in  him  towards  the  man  whom  he  loved 
closer  than  a  brother.  And  Lady  Vavasonr  glanced  at  him,  and  smiled, 
amused  and  content ;  she  had  sown  the  kirvse  of  the  cankerworm  titst 
would  eat  away  friendship  !  It  is  a  work  at  which  the  hands  ef  woraea 
ever  love  well  to  be  hasy. 

She  had  done  enoogh  to  please  her,  and  widi  one  of  her  gracefiil, 
antelope-like  movements  she  tamed  and  looked  upward  at  the  portrait 
above  her. 

^  Ah  !  a  Vandyke  and  a  Strathmore.  Really  you  are  wonderfully  like 
one  of  those  old  pictures  animated  into  life,  Lord  Geeil  I  My  lord  is  quite 
right;  he  says  you  are  a  walking  Velasquee.  There  are  the  eyes, 
'  fathomless  and  darkly-wise,'  of  the  legend ;  you  have  them  md  the 
portrait  has  them ;  and  in  both  they  never  soften,  even  to  a  woaiaaa  !" 

As  she  spoke,  her  own  glanced  at  him  with  their  most  eochanating 
mischief,  and  Strathmore,  subdued  to  the  charm  of  her  wHl,  hent  towards 
her: 

"  Looking  down  on  you,  the  very  portraits  of  the  dead  mi^ht  soften 
their  glance.  How  then  shall  any  living  man  have  power  to  resist? 
Have  you  not  heard  that  the  Strath  mores  of  WhU^  Ladies  have  often  dis- 
dained all,  only  as  their  doom,  to  madly  and  vainly  covet — tjne  ?" 

And  it  was  as  he  whispered  those  words  that  Erroll,  n«t  catching*  even 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  seeing  the  meaning  warmth  upon  his  faee,  the 
gaze  which  Strathmore  fastened  on  her,  muttered,  90iio  voce,  '^  She  is 
divine ;  but  she  will  pky  the  very  devil  with  hfm  !" 

Into  him,  too,  entered — with  a  nature  as  difierent  to  Strathmore's  as 
the  summer  to  the  winter,  as  the  sunny  unruffled  lake  to  the  deep  and 
silent  sea — the  subtle  poison  of  Marion  Vavasour's  beauty,  mingled  with 
a  warning  and  prophetic  hatred  of  her  power.     There  was  a  large  party 
gathered  by  this  time  at  the  Abbey,  and  the  hospitalities  she  had  recentij 
quitted  of  a  Bourbon  at  NeuiMy  had  scarcely  been  more  brilliant  tliaii 
those  which  welcomed  her  at  White  Ladies.     There  was  JBll^nche  de 
Rnelle,  that  haughty  dark-eyed  beauty,  who,  amidst  alWthe  homage  she 
received,  treasured  btttedy  and  weavily  the  memory  of  the  love  once 
whispered  by  a  man  whom  no  love  had  touched — who  was  now  her  friend 
and  her  host.    There  was  Beatrix  Beaudesert,  that  dashing*  brunette  who 
led  the  first  flight  in  a  twenty  minutes'  burst  ap  wind,  and  imvet  funked 
at  any  bnllfinch  or  double  that  yawned  in  good  Northamptonshire ;  bat 
could  have  cleared  Brixenham  Bvook  and  won  ^e  Grand  Military  were 
the  sex  allowed  to  ent^  either  for  the  Steeplechase  -or  tiie  Servke. 
There  was  the  Comtesse  de  Chantii,  who  -wove  half  the  intrigues  of  the 
Tuilenes,  while  statesmen  and  diplomatists  wound  her  floss  svlksy  and  who 
brewed  embrogUe  far  the  Western  Powers  in  her  dainty  Sevres  cofl^ 
cup.  There  was  pretty  Lady  Alaric,  who  was  so  very  rehgkws,  and  went 
on  her  knees  before  her  missal-like  prayer-book  before  she  floated  down 
to  breakfikst  to  commence  the  flirtations,  which  always  psdled  .up  jiut 
short  of — a  court  and  a  eo-respondent ;  of  an  error  and  an  esclandre. 
There  was  Lady  Clarence  Camelot,  leader  of  the  most  exclusive  of  the 
thorough-bred  sets,  who  was  cold  and  still  as  a  rock-crystal,  and  proud  as 
any  angel  that  ever  fell  by  that  queenly  sin ;  but  whose  nature  was  sweet 
as  the  sun  of  Sorrento,  and  whose  heart  was  as  mellow  as  a  Catherine 
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pear,  for  the  few  vvho  had  the  fortunate  sesame  to  either.  There  were 
these  and  others  at  White  Ladies»  but  Lady  Vavasour  outshone  them  all : 
she  was  the  Beine  R^a^aute,  and  she  used  her  sceptre  omnipotently,  and 
far  eclipsed  those  whom  most  women  found  it  a  hard  matter  even  to 
equal.  The  Marquis — who  eame  thither,  en  route  to  Spa,  for  a  few  days, 
chiefly  because  the  venison  and  the  char  out  of  White  Ladies'  woods 
and  waters  had  had  such  a  celebrity  for  centuries  that  he  was  curious  to 
test  th^r  reputed  superioristy— was  blessed  with  the  most  gentlemanlike 
indifference  to  his  lovely  wife's  vagaries.  He  knew  she  was  always  flirt- 
ing with  somebody — who,  didn't  matter  much ;  perhaps  when  he  did 
think  about  it,  his  chief  feeling  was  a  pertain  malicious  pleasure  in  seeing 
8o  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  chained,  and  worried,  and  fooled,  by  the 
seductive  tormentress  whom  he  Imd  let  loose  on  the  world,  with  her  droit 
de  cangttite  legitiraatised  by  his  coronet.  The  Marquis  was  a  philo- 
sopher, and  the  very  husband  for  his  wife  :  their  marital  relations  were 
admirably  ordered  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  friendship ;  they  saw 
little  or  nothing  of  one  an<>ther  (the  secret  recipe  for  conjugal  unity),  and, 
by  mutual  consent,  never  interfered,  he  with  her  caprices  de  cosur,  nor 
she  with  his  "  separate  establishments."  When  he  had  first  married, 
people  had  said  his  lordship  was  madly  enieti  with  his  bride ;  but  that  in- 
convenient folly  had  d4|>aTted  with  a  few  months'  wear :  and  now— -he  was 
proud  of  her  loveliness,  but  wisely  and  plaeably  negligent  on  whom  that 
loveliness  might  shine ;  a  wisdem  and  a  placability  never  more  needed, 
perhaps,  than  now  at  White  Ladies^ 

''  Lookest  thou  at  the  stars  ? 
If  I  were  Heaven,  with  all  the  eyes  of  Heaven 
Would  I  look  down  on  thee  1" 

The  words  were  very  softly  .whispered  as  Strathmore  stood  that  even- 
ing on  the  terrace.  It  was  late ;  the  stars  were  shining,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  waters  flowing  onward  under  the  eka*woods  was  heard  plaintively 
and  monotonously  sweet;  as  Marion  Vavasour,  whose  whim  was  every 
hour  changing,  and  who  laughed  at  all  feeling  one  hour,  only  to  assume 
it  most  b^uilingly  the  next,  left  the  drawing-rooms,  wh^e  she  reigned 
supreme ;  and  strolled  out  for  a  brief  while  In  the  summer  night,  followed 
by  her  host.  The  white  light  of  the  stars  fell  about  her,  glancing  on  the 
sapphires  land  diamonds  that  glittered  in  her  hair  or  sparkled  in  her 
bosom ;  and  shone  in  the  depths  of  her  eyee^  as  site  raised  them,  and  looked 
upwards  at  the  skies  above  ;  where,  here  and  there,  some  doud  of  trans- 
parent mist  trailed  across  the  brilliance  of  the  moon ;  or  veiled  the  swift 
course  of  a  falling  star.  She  laughed,  toying  with  the  dosed  autumn 
roses  that  twined  round  the  balustrade. 

'*  Strathmore  !  yon  would  do  no  such  ^ing !  If  you  had  the  eyes  of 
Heaven,  they  would  all  be  beat  in  watching  conferences  you  caniK>t  join, 
and  in  reading  despatches  you  cannot  see  I  There  are  three  things  no 
woman  rivds  with  a  man  who  loves  any  one  of  the  triad;  they  are  a 
Horse,  a  State  secret,  and  a  Cigar.  We  may  eclipse  all  three,  perhaps,  for 
a  little  while,  but,  in  the  long  run,  any  one  of  the  triad  outrivals  us." 

He  bent  lower  towards  her,  with  a  soft  whisper : 

"  Do  not  slander  my  sex,  and  belie  the  power  of  your  own.  Have 
there  not  beea  women  for  whom  men  have  thought  the  world  itself  well 
lost  ?" 

"  There  have  been  fools,  mon  ami ;  and  that  is  how  t/ou  would  phrase 
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it  if  you  were  out  of  my  presence  and  in  the  smoking-room,  and  anybody 
advanced  the  proposition !"  she  laughed,  with  that  tnoqueur  incredulity 
with  which  at  Vernon^eaux  she  had  so  constantly  tantalised  and  provoked 
him. 

''  Fools  ?  It  would  be  rash  to  call  them  so.  Manuel  was  no  £oo\,  yet 
he  found  his  Isles  of  Delight  sweeter  than  the  din  and  clash  of  triumph, 
and  the  fall  of  conquered  citadels..  Alcibiadea  was  no  fool,  yet  he  found 
to  look  into  the  eyes  of  Aspasia  better  than  the  aoeptre  of:  the  Alc- 
mcBonid®  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Schools  I" 

Three  months  ago  Strathmore  would  have  sworn  never  to  utter  such 
words,  aave  in  derision :  but  xk>w,  as  he  stooped  towards  her  in  the  sultry 
stillness  of  the ,  night,  it  was  not  either  in  jest  or  fia/ttery,  that  he  spoke 
them ;  the  roses  had  the  perfume  for  him  with  which  tjhey^faad  wooed 
Manuel  in  the  Islea  of  Delight;  the  eyes  had  the  power  to •  which  the 
soft  Greek  had  bowed  and  sunk.  For  with  every  year  the  ro«es  bloom, 
and  with  every  age  men  love  I 

Her  sweet  mocking  laugh  rang  in  the  air-*— the  laugfh  whioh  had  en- 
thralled him  under  the  lindens  of  Bohemia,  and  from  behind  the  mask 
of  the  White  Domino. 

"  fFkat  I  you  who  acknowledge  but  one  love-— Power  ;  and  covet  but 
one  boon — Age  ;  confess  so  much  as  that !  You  must  be  very  suddenly 
changed  since  three  months  ago ;  your  e^yes,  a  Sirathtnore's  fathomless 
eyes,  actually  soften  at  the  mere  memory  of  Aapaaia  I" 

Her  eyes  laughed  up  into  his,  her  haJld  touched  his  own  where  it 
wandered  apaong  the  roses;  the  sultn^  air  of  the  night  swept  round  them, 
only  stirred  by  tine  dreamy  splash  of  fountains,  and  the  rise  and  €all  of  her 
low  breathings.  He  had  no  strength  against  her  in  such  a  moment,  nor 
did  he  seek^  or  .strive,  or  wish,  to  h^ve. 

^<  Changed?  If  I  be  so,  the  sorcery  lies  at  your  door.  It  is  not  the 
memory  of  Aspasia  which  evokes  the  confession ;  the  ^iaughter  of  Hellas 
has  bequeathed  her  glamour  to  one  who  uses  it  to  the  full,  as  Catally,  and 
as  surely!"  ; 

A  smile  trembled  on  Her  lovely  lips,  which  became  half  a  sig^h^  while 
her  hand  absently  toyed  with  the  sapphire  cross  that  glittered  just  bdiow 
her  throatd 

'*  Ah-bah !"  she  said,  with  a-  laugh,  whose  gay  m.ookery  ha3  in  it  for 
the  first  time  a  timbre  of  constraint,  as  of  lightness  aasuaied  but  nnfelt. 
"  I  do  not  believe  in  suoh  sudden  converts ;  I  do  not  receive  them  into  my 
creed  I  Strathmore,  am  I,  who  read  you  so  well  while  you  were  yet 
unknown,  likely  to  believe  in  your  suave  words  saquiekly?  Biemember! 
I  am  clairvoyante.  I  kqow  the  sincerity  ot  every  one  who  approaches 
me,  and  I  know  the  worth,  of  your  words,  my  diplomatist  I.  X  shall  be  a 
very  long  time  before  I  aqcprd  to  yon  the  honour  of  ajuy  belief  in 
them." 

"If  you  be  clairvoyante,  you  will  no  longer  disbelie^ve^yoa  will  see 
without  words  what  ycnir  sorcery  works*  You  must  know  your  own  power 
too  well  to  doubt  it  T ' 

Know  her  own  power?  In  every  iota!  and  she  knew  it  now;  knew 
that  this  man,  who  was  steeled  in  his  own  strength,  and  held  himself  hi 
above  the  soft  foolery  of  passion,  was  fast  bending  to  her  wijl,  fast  drink- 
ing in  the  draught  which  she  tendered  to  his  lips,  fast  succumbing  to  her 
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feet,  to  lie  there,  bound,  and  powerless,  to  free  himself  from  bondage  ; 
letting^  his  life  drift  on  as  she  should  choose  to  guide  it ;  losing  all,  for- 
saking all,  risking  all,  so  long  as  he  could  look  upward  in  her  eyes,  so 
long  as  her  white  hand  would  wander  to  his  own  !  Know  her  own  power ! 
Truly  she  did,  and  used  it  without  mercy,  without  scruple ! 

Her  eyes  looked  up  and  dwelt  on  his  with  ihe  mournful  languor  which^ 
gave  to  their  dark  brHliance  the  softness  as- of  unshed  tears ;  the  mockery 
of  her  smile  faded ;  and  the  lips  seemed  charged  with  sbme  unuttered' 
whisper,  as  the  roses  she  toyed,  were  charged  with  the  heary  sweet- 
ness of  the  clinging  dew.  If  ever  woman  *  loved,  Strathmore  could  have 
sworn  she  loved  him  then  ;  and  the  scorching  sweetness,  the  dangerous 
delight  of  a  forbidden  passion,  stole  over  him,  and  swept  round  him, 
in  the  fftiltry  air  of  the  night,  only  heightened  by  the  strange  hatred  of 
the  power  which  enthralled  him  to  her  will,  which  ever  mingled  with 
the  madness  that  was  stealing  on  him.  He  bent  towat*ds  her,  hts  breath 
fanned  her  hair,  his  hand  touched  hers  where  it  rested  among  the  flowers, 
and  touched — the  diamond  circlet  that  chilled  him  as  with  the  chill 
of  ice.  It  recalled  to  him  that  this  woman  was  but  fooling  him ;  that 
this  woman  was  Marion  Vavasour !  And  as  their  hands  *  met,  she  drew 
her  own  away ;  while  a  faint  sigh  stirred  her  hieart  beneath  its  costly 
lace. 

"  Hush !  If  they  be  not  the  words  of  flattery,  they  must  not  be  the 
words  of  friendship  !  How  beauttfal  the  night  is  !  I  do  not  wonder  that 
poets  love  it  better  than  the  d»y.  The  sunlight  is  fdr  haste  and  care,  and 
for  men's  toil  and  labour,  and  for  the  fret  of  dally  life;  but  the  night, 
when  the  flowers  are  closed,  and  the  cities  are  silent,  and  the  stars  look 
into  the  chambers,  where  the  living  sleep  peacefully  as  the  dead,  and  shine 
upon  the  rivers,  till  the  suicides  who  have'sought  their  refuge  wear  a  calm 
smile  on  their  cold  lips— the  Night  is  the  noon  of  the  pbets — ^the  Night  is 
for  rest,  for  di^ams,  for— " 
"  Zove  r 

The  word  which  paused  upon  her  lips  he  uttered  for  her ;  and  the  soft 
rebuke,  the  gesture  with  which  she  repelled  him,  add  recalled  to  him  that 
there  was  a  boundary  which  the  language  of  homage  roust  not  pass,  to 
the  woman  who  was  a  wife,  enthralled  him  more  than  any  art  she  could 
have  called  forward,  since  in  his  ear  it  whispered : 
"  The  woman  -who  -fears  your  homage,  fears  herself  !*' 
As  she  spoke  dreamily,  mournfully,  with  that  occasional  earnestness 
which,  when  it  succeeded  her  caprloes  and  her  brilliant  mockery,  had  the 
charm  of  the  Italian  evening  that  follows  on  tlie  dazzling  day,  Strath- 
more uttered,  with  a  meaning  new  upon  his  lips,  the  word  which  had 
been  his  derision  and  disdain;  the  word  before  which  she  paused; 
the  word  which  all  the  voices  of  the  voluptuous  night  seewed  to  re-echo 
around  them,  while  the  mopnlight  streamed  on  the  uncovered  limbs  of 
sculptured  marble  th^t  wore  all  the  repose  of  sleep,  and  the  stars  gleamed 
upon  the  windiog  waters,  white  with  the  snowy  burden  of  innumerable 
lilies.  Love !  Strathmore  would  have  flung  away  that  word  in  disdain 
.  if  spoken  to  him  in  the  coldness  of  reason,  in  the  pauses  of  judgment ;  but 
the  insidious  passion  to  which  he  gave  no  name,  but  which  in  her  pre- 
sence swept  over  him  like  the  scorch  of  a  sirocco,  was  love  ;  love,  if  you 
will,  in  its  most  soulless,  love  in  its  most  sensual,  form,  but  that  form  the 
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most  allaring,  the  most  dangerous,  in  whieh  it  ever  steals  into  the  life  of 
man. 

She  shrugged  her  snow-white  shoulders  and  pouted  her  lips  with  a 
moue  of  pretty  cont^npt,  while  at  the  same  time  ^e  faint  sigh  whi(^  was 
so  little  in  unison  with  her  beauty,  yet  gave  it  so  rare  a  chann,  keuTed 
the  sapphires  where  they  sparkled  in  her  breast. 

"  Bah  !  that  is  the '  pastime  <^  fools/  too^  and  bo  more  suits  €mr  worid 
tiian  the  other.  We  do  not  believe  in  it ;  we  only  mimic  it.  It  may  do 
for  Undine  among  the  water-lilies  yonder,  bat  we  have  no  faslh  \eh  for 
those  ehsldish  idyls.  They  are  cotiieepaur  rire  for  us ;  we  have  outgrown 
them  1     Who  loves  in  our  w(Mrld  ?" 

For  all  its  mockery  the  question  was  one  of  pkiless  danger,  spoken  by 
her,  as  she  leaned  against  the  balustrade  ia  the  moonlight,  gazing  4own 
on  to  the  dark  masses  of  foliage  sheltering  beneath ;  while  her  eyes  were 
heavy  as  with  some  indefinite  x«gret,  as  she  pressed  against  her  lips  the 
leaves  of  a  rose  she  had  disentangled  from  the  rest ;  which  was  wet  and 
fragrant  with  the  night  dews.  His  lips  brushed  her  hair,  his  breath 
fiinned  her  bi-ow,  his  words  were  whispered  softly  and  wootngly : 

''  To  answer  you  would  be  to  risk  rebuke  afresh.  The  truth  would 
neither  He  in  words  of  flattery  nor  of  friendship." 

"  Then — those  words  must  not  be  spoken  !" 

The  reply  was  but  like  the  coki  breath  which  fans  the  embers  mto  fire; 
uttered  while  her  eyes  dwelt  on  his  without  rebuke,  while  her  lips  parted 
with  a  breath  that  was  so  near  a  sigh,  while  half  in  sadness,  half  in 
coquetry,  she  silenced  him  with  a  light,  fragrant  blow  of  the  roses,  the 
words  in  their  very  forbiddance  gave  firesh  fuel  to  the  dawning  madness 
they  rebuked.  In  that  moment  he  would  have  staked  his  hfs  that  he  was 
lofved  by  the  woman  he  coveted,  as  he  of  Israel  coveted  the  loveliness 
on  which  the  pastern  sunlight  fell,  making  it  in  his  sight,  while  yet  it  was 
unwon,  more  precious  than  palace  treasure,  or  kingly  sway,  than  the 
good  word  of  man,  or  than  the  smile  of  his  God ! 

She  turned  from  him  with  one  of  the  swift  movements  winch  had  the 
charm  of  the  antelope's  grace,  turned  as  a  woman  might  from  the  duiger 
which  she  dreads  and  fears  ;  the  jewels  in  her  hair  ^ncing  in  the  star- 
light, the  rose  that  had  been  pressed  against  her  lips,  faHii^  on  the 
marble. 

'^  Let  us  go  in  ! — we  have  given  time  enough  to  the  night,  we  must 
give  the  rest  to  the  world." 

"  And  wliile  the  worid  claims  you,  even  friendship  may  at  least  daim 
this  ?"  said  Strathmore,  as  he  stooped,  and  lifted  from  the  ground,  the  rich 
fresh  rose  which  had  rested  against  lips  as  fair  and  fragrant  as  itself.  She 
laughed  her  gay  mocking  laugh ;  but  her  eyes  were  saddened  still  as  she 
glanced  at  him  while  he  held  back  the  heavy  draperies  of  a  window  for 
her  to  re-ester  the  drawing-rooms.  ,  - 

''Ah,  I  know  you  too  well :  to-night  the  roses  are  taken  in  flatteiy; 
to-morrow,  withered  and  laded,  they  will  be  flvatg  away  with  a  mot ! 
You  are  a  man  of  the  worid,  Strathmore,  and  all  yon  prize  is  power. 
There  is  no  State  secret  in  the  core  of  that  rose." 

*^  But  tinere  is  a  secret  more  fatal  in  the  churm  of  the  lips  that  have 
touched  it." 

Strathmore's  eyes  darkened  as  he  spoke  with  the  imperiovs  and  reck- 
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less  passion  she  had  rightly  jodged  would  be  the  only  love  to  which  he 
would  ever  waken,  and  which  she  had  vowed  to  arouse  in  this  man  who 
held  himself  sheathed  in  an  armour  of  proof  ;  his  words,  losing  the  soft- 
ness of  suave  compliment,  were  hoarse  wrth  a  deeper  meaning,  and  as 
he  followed  her  he  throst  the  rose  into  his  breast-— the  delicate  leaves 
that  had  gained  value  in  his  sight,  because  her  lips  had  touched  them  ! 

That  ntght  he  dramk  deep  of  the  delirious  draught  of  a  woman's 
witchery ;  that  night,  as  he  paid  his  gold  to  the  Marquis,  at  ecart^,  he 
loathed  the  man  who  had  bought  her  beauty  with  his  title^  and  claimed 
her  by  right  of  ownership,  as  he  claimed  his  racing  stud,  his  ehef  de 
cuisine,  his  comet  wines! — ^he  loathed  himself  for  having  him  at  his  table 
and  beneath  his  roof ;  for  chatting  the  idle  nothings  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  him ;  and  bidding  the  friendly  good  night  of  host  to  guest,  to  Uie  man 
whom  he  hated  with  the  dark  hatred  of  the  Strathmore  blood,  which  was 
ever  stronger  thsm  their  wisdom,  and  deeper  than  their  love,  and  closer  than 
their  honour.  True  !  We  seat  our  foes  at  our  board,  and  welcome  what 
we  hate  Co  our  hospitality,  and  eat  salt  with  those  who  betray  us,  and  those 
whom  we  betray;  wronged  Octavia  smiles  as  she  receives  Cleopatra  into 
her  house,  and  Launcelot  shakes  hands  in  good-fellowship  with  Arthur,  the 
day  after  he  has  writ  the  stain  on  his  friend's  knightly  shield  !  It  is 
done  every  day,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  such  convenience  and  such 
condonation;  but  Strathmore,  when  once  roused,  was  a  man  of  darker, 
swifter,  deeper  passions  than  the  passions  of  our  day,  and  the  leaven  of  his 
race  was  wotking  in  him,  beneath  the  cold  and  egotisittc  surface  of  habit 
md  of  breeding.  As  stiilness  fell  that  night  upon  his  heosehold,  and 
sleep  came  with  the  hush  of  the  advancing  hours,  and  he  stood  in  the 
silence  of  his  own  chamber,  hating  the  husband,  coveting  the  wife,  know- 
ing that  both  were  now  beneath  his  roof;  he  thought  of  her  where,  like 
the  Lady  Christabel, 

Her  lovely  limbs  she  did  undress. 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness ; 

till,  with  an  oath)  he  pressed  the  broken  rose-leaves  to  his  lips  with  a 
fierce  kiss  where  her  own  had  rested  on  them,  and  hurled  them  out  away 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Already — did  he  love  this  woman  ? 


ir. 

"at  her  feet  he  bowed  and  fell," 

^*  I  coiroHATUi^ATE  you  oo  your  fresh  honours,  old  fellow.  Bomont 
writes  word  the  ministers  have  selected  yon  fsr  the  Confidential  mission 

to .     Ticklish  business,  and  a  very  high  com^^iment,"  said  Camelot, 

one  morning  at  breakfast,  when  Lord  Vavasour  had  left  for  Spa,  and  his 
wife  had  been  some  weeks  the  reigning  Queen  at  the  Abbey. 

Strathmore  went  on  stirring  his  chocolate. 

'^  Bomont  has  no  earthly  business  to  tittle-tattle  Foreign-office  secrets ; 
however,  since  he's  let  it  out,  I  may  confess  to  it." 

•*  You  accept,  of  course  ?     You  must  leave  at  once-— eh  ?** 
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"  The  affair's  been  on  the  tapis  some  time.  I  always  knew  X  should 
be  selected  to  succeed  Caradoc.  Try  that  potted  char,  Lady  Beatrix," 
answered  Strathmore,  avoiding  direct  answer  to  either  of  Camelot's  in- 
quiries, while  among  his  letters  lay  one  which  selected  him,  in  a  junctore 
of  critical  difficulty,  to  occupy  a  post  which  older  diplomatists  bitterly 
envied  him,  and  which  gratified  his  ambition  and  si£p:ialised  his  abilities 
to  the  fullest.  Questions  and  congratulations  flooded  in  on  him  from  the 
people  about  his  breakfast- table,  among  whom  Lady  Vavasour  was  not; 
she  usually  had  her  chocolate  in  Y^ev  own  chamber. 

'*  You  will  draw  us  into  a  war,  I  dare  say,  Strathmore,"  laughed  Beatrix 
Beaudesert.  ^'  You  dips  love  an  embroglio  as  dearly  as  journalists  love 
a  '  crisis  ;'  and  your  race  are  born  statesmen.  Your  berceaunettes  must 
have  been  trimmed  with  Red  Tape;  and  you  must  have  learnt  your 
alphabet  out  of  JMachiavelli^s  Maxims !  You're  not  like  Hamlet ;  you 
specially  enjoy  the  times  being  *  out  of  joint,*  that  you  may  show  your 
surgical  skill  m  setting  them  nght." 

'*  Of  course/'  laughed  Strathmore.  ^*  If  half  a  raillioii  slaughtered 
gets  a  General  the  Garter,  what  does  he  care  who  rots,  so  long*  as  he 
rises  ?  Man's  the  only  animal  that  preys  upon  his  species,  and  for  his 
superiority  calls  himself  head  of  all  creation.  The  brutes  only  fly  at 
their  foes ;  we  turn  on  our  friends  if  we  get  anything  by  it  P' 

^^  Fi  done]"  cried  Madame  de  Ruelle.  '*Toti  have  just  received  the 
Bath,  and  are  appointed  to  a  post  which  all  the  diplomatic  world  will 
envy 'you.  You  oi^ght  not  to  be  in  a  cynical  mood,  Strathmore!  It  is 
those  with  whom  life  goes  badly,  who  write  satires  and  turti  epigrams  ;  a 
successful  man  always  approves  .the  world,  because  the  world  has  ap- 
proved him  I" 

*'True,  madarae;  but  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  a  drop  of 
amari  aliquid  under  his  tongue,  because  the  world  has  approved  other 
people  too !" 

*<  Dear  old  fellow,  how  ^lad  I  am !"  said  Erroll,  meeting  him  in  the 
doorway  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aHier wards.  *'  My  K.C.B. !  a  discerning 
nation  does  for  once  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  On  my  word. 
Strath,  I  am  proud  of  you !" 

"  Thank  you !" 

The  two  monosyllables  were  odiously  cold  after  the  cordial  warmth  of 
the  other's  words,  and  Strathmore  crossed  the  hall  without  adding  others. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  could  fling  away  power,  place,  fame,  honour,  if 
one  woman's  voice  would  murmur,  '^Relinquish  them— ^/br  mc.'"  And 
the  consciousness  made  him  bitter  to  all  the  world,  even  to  the  man  who 
was  closer  than  a  brother. 

<'  The  deuce !  How  changed  he  is  !  It  is  all  that  woman's  doings, 
with  her  angel's  face  and  her  devil's  mischief ;  her  gazelle's  eyes  and  her 
Messalina's  soul !"  muttered  Erroll. 

"  Vous  avez  Pair  tant  soit  peu  contraire^  monsieur  V^  said  a  voice 
behind  him,  half  amused,  half  contemptuous,  as  Lady  Vavasour,  having 
just  descended  the  staircase,  swept  past  him,  radiant  in  the  morning  sun- 
light; her  silk  folds  trailing  on  the  inlaid  floor,  and  the  fragrance  of  her 
hair  scenting  the  air:     Perhaps  she  had  heard  his  words  ? 

Lady  Vavasour,  however,  could  very  admirably  defy  him  and  his  en- 
mity, and  anybody  or  everybody  else.  She  played  utterly  unscrupulously. 
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but  equally  matchlessly,  with  Strathmore ;  ^  now  avoiding  him,  till  she 
made  his  cheek  grow  white  and  his  eyes  dark  as  night  with  anger ;  now 
listening  with  a  feigned  rebuke,  which  made  it  but  the  sweeter,  to  the 
whispers  of  a  love,  that  while  she  chid,  she  knew  how  to  madden  with  the 
mere  sweep  of  her  dress  across  him.  She  was  a  coquette  and  a  volup- 
tuary. She  loved,  I  believe,  with  the  shallow,  tenacious,  fleeting  love, 
such  as  Parabere  and  Pompadour  knew,  while  romance  still  mingled  with 
licence,  as  their  best  pomte  a  la  sauce,  Strathmore's  nature  was  new 
to  her.  To  first  rouse,  and  then  play  with  it,  was  delightful*  to  this 
beautiful  panther ;  and  she  did  both,  till  a  very  insanity  was  awakened  in 
him.  Love  is  by  a  hundred  times  too  tame  an4  meaningless  a  word,  for 
what  had  now  broken  up  from  his  coldness  as  volcanic  flames  break 
up  from  ice.  It  was  a  passion  born  entirely  from  the  senses,  if  you  will, 
without  any  nobler  element,  any  better  spring ;  but  for  that  very  reason 
it  was  headlong  as  flame,  and  no  more  to  be  arrested,  than  the  lightning 
that  seethe  through  men's  veins,  and  scorches  all  before  it. 

She  heard  of  his  appointment  to  conduct  the  mission  to as  though 

he  were  her  brother,  in  whose  career  she  was  fraternally  interested, 
and  nothing  more;  and  spoke  of  his  coming  departure  to  Northern  Europe 
as  if  it  were  a  question  of  going  into  the  next  county  for  a  steeplechase 
or  a  coursing  meeting  ! 

"  Ah  !  you  are  going  to  — —  ?*'  she  said,  tranquilly,  when  she  met 
him  in  the  library,  trifling  with  a  new  French  novelette.  "  It  will  be 
very  cold !  Give  my  compliments  to  M.  le  Prince  de  Vorn ;  he  is  a 
great  friend  of  mine,  though  he  is  a  political  foe  of  3*ours.  His  wit  is 
charming !" 

Strathmore,  standing  near  her,  felt  his  face  pale  with  passion  to  the 
very  lips  as  she  spoke.  She  had  wooed,  while  she  repressed ;  she  had 
tempted,  while  she  forbad  his  love,  as  a  woman  only  does  who  knows 
that  she  has  conquered  where  conquest  is  dear  to  her;  and  now — she 
heard  of  his  departure  for  a  lengthened  and  indefinite  term  as  carelessly 
as  though  he  told  her  he  was  going  to  visit  his  stables  or  his  kennels ! 

He  tried  vainly  that  day  to  meet  her  alone ;  she  avoided  or  evaded 
him  from  luncheon  to  dinner  with  tantalising  dexterity.  Letters  to 
write,  a  game  of  billiards,  chit-chat  in  the  drawing-rooms— one  thing 
or  another  occupied  her  so  ingeniously,  that  not  even  for  a  single 
second  did  she  give  him  the  chance  of  a  tete-a-tete.  She  knew  he  sought 
one,  and  pleasured  herself  by  baffling  and  denying  him,  while  her  in- 
souciant indifference  tortured  him  to  fury.  Ambition  had  been  the  god, 
power  the  lust,  which  alone  had  possessed  him ;  with  both  within  his  grasp, 
lie  would  now  have  thrown  both  from  him,  as  idly  as  a  child  casts  pebbles 
to  the  sea,  only  to  feel  the  lips  of  Marion  Vavasour  close  upon  his  own ! 

That  night  there  was  a  ball  given  at  White  Ladies,  one  among  the 
many  entertainments  which  had  marked  her  visit  ;  it  was  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  her  command,  a  bal  costume^  and  as  Strathmore  went  to  dress  he 
caught  sight  of  the  azure  gleam  of  her  silken  skirt  sweeping  along  the 
corridor  to  the  State  chambers.  He  crossed  the  passage  that  divided 
them,  and  in  an  instant  was  at  her  side;  she  started  slightly,  and  glanced 
up  at  him : 

"  Ah  !  Lord  Cecil,  you  try  one's  nerves !  really,  you  are  so  like  those 
Vandykes  in  the  gallery,  that  one  may  very  pardonably  take  you  for  a 
ghost !" 
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Strathmore  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  to  detain  her^  looking  down  ini$ 
her  eyes  hy  the  light  from  ahove : 

"  I  have  sought  a  word  alone  with  you  all  the  day  through,  and  sought 
it  vainly ;  will  you  grant  it  me  now  ?" 

^  Now  ?  Impossible  1  I  am  going  to  dress.  The  toilette  is  to  us 
what  ambition  is  to  you,  the  first,  and  last,  and  only  love — a  ruling  pas- 
sion strong  in  death  I  A  statesman  dying,  asks,  ^  Is  the  treaty  signed  V 
a  woman  dying,  asks, '  Am  I  bien  coiffee  ? ' " 

Laughing,  she  moved  onward  to  leave  him,  but  Strathmore  moved 
too,  keying  his  hold  on  her  hand: 

"  Hear  me  you  must !  I  told  you  once  tW  I  did  not  dare  to  whiter 
the  sole  guerdon  that  would  content  me  as  the  reward  you  offered;  now 
I  dare,  because,  spoken  or  unspoken,  you  must  know  that  the  world 
holds  but  one  thought,  one  memory,  one  idol  for  me ;  you  must  know — 
Oat  I  love  you  V 

The  words  were  uttered  which,  old  as  the  hills  eternal,  have  been  on 
every  human  lip,  and  cursed  more  lives  than  they  hare  6v«r  blessed. 
And  Marion  Vavasour  listened,  as  the  light  gleamed  upon  the  lovely 
youth  which  lit  her  face,  and  her  eyes  met  his  with  the  glance  that 
women  only  give  when  they  love. 

"  Hush !  you  forget,"  she  murmured  (and  chi^ng  irasBL  thoee  lipe  was 
sweet  as  the  soft  wratli  of  the  south  wind  1)—''  I  must  not  hear  yon." 

But  the  eyes  forgave  him,  while  the  voiee  rebuked :  and  Strathmore's 
love,  loosed  from  all  bondage,  poured  itself  out  in  words  of  eag^r  honeyed 
eloquence,  with  every  richest  oratory,  with  every  ardent  suhtilty,  that 
art  could  teach,  and  passion  frame.  To  win  this  woman,  he  would  have 
perilled,  had  he  owneid  them^  twenty  lives  and  twenty  souls,  and  thought 
the  prize  well  bought ! 

She  listened  still,  her  hand  resigned  to  his,  a  warm  flush  on  her 
cheeks,  and  her  heart  beating  cjuidcer  in  its  gossamer  nest  of  priceless 
lace ;  stirred  with  triumph,  perhaps  stirred  wiUi  love.  Then — she  drew 
from  him  with  a  sudden  movement,  and  laughed  in  his  face  with  radiant, 
malicious  mockery : 

*'Ah!  my  lord,  you  have  learned,  then,  how  dangespous  it  was  to 
boast  to  a  woman  that  you  had  but  one  idol — Ambitioa ;  that  you  desired 
Age,  and  despised  Love !  The  temptation  to  punish  you  was  irresistible; 
— ^you  have  learned  an  altered  ereed  now  T' 

The  silvery  laughter  moekii^  him,  rang  lightly  out  upon  the  silence, 
and,  er^  be  could  arrest  her,  she  had  entered  her  <^amber,  and  the  door 
had  closed.  He  stood  alone  in  llie  empty  corridor,  stunned; — and  a  fierce 
oath  broke  from  his  throat.  H^  this  woman  fooled  him?  The  echo  of  her 
words,  the  ringing  of  her  laughter,  stung  him  to  madness ;  the  taunt,  the 
mirth,  the  jest  flung  at  him  in  the  moment  when  he  had  laid  hare  his 
weakness,  and  could  have  taken  his  oath  that  he  was  loved,  was  like 
seething  oil  flung  upon  flame.     He  swore  that  night  to  wrench  oonfes- 

^on  from  her  of  her  love,  or — or He  grew  dizzy  with  the  phantoms 

of  his  own  thoughts.  But  one  resolve  was  fixed  in  him;  to  win  this 
woman,  or — to  work  on  her  the  worst  revenge  that  a  foiled  pasdon  and 
a  fooled  love  ever  wrought. 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  State  corridor  and  turned  towards  his  own 
chamber  he  came  unhappily  upon  ErroU. 
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^  Is  it  you.  Strath  ?"  said  the  SaJbreiir.  <^  I  want  a  word  with  you ; 
may  I  come  ia  for  ten  rainfites?'' 

"  Enirezr 

Strathinore*8  voice  sotmded  strange  in  his  own  ears ;  he  would  have 
given  awaY>a  year  of  his  life  to  have  been  left  alone  at  that  moment. 

ErroU  followed  him  into  his  chamber,  however;  notieing  nothing  un- 
usaal ;  for  Strathmore,  with  ItaUan  pasaen,  had  more  than  English  self- 
control  ;  and  Bertie,  who  had  had  bad  intelligenoe  of  a  weedy-looking  bay 
OD  whom  he  had  risked  a  good  deal  for  the  approachtag  Cesarewiteh,  came 
as  usuid  to  detail  his  fears  and  doobts,  and  speculate  on  die  most  judicious 
hedging  with  Strathmore.  With  a  mad  love  running  not  in  him,  and  a 
fierce  resolve  seething  up  into  settled  shape,  Strathmore  had  to  sit  and 
listen  to  Newmarket  troubles,  and  hahmee  the  pros  and  cons  of  Turf  ques- 
tions as  leisurely  and  as  interestedly  as  of  old!  Apparently,  he  was  calm 
enough  ;  actually^  every  five  minutes  of  restraint  lashed  his  pent-np  pas* 
sion  into  fury. 

The  Newmarket  business  done  wkh,  £jm>ll  sdll  lingered  ;  he  had  some- 
tinng  else  t<>  say,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  phrase  it. 

'<  Will  all  these  peo{^  stay  much  k>ager,  Strath  ?"  he  began ;  '*  they've 
been  here  a  long  time.'' 

"  I  doQ't  tell  flfty  gisests  to  go  away,"  siid  S^athmore,  with  a  smile. 
'<  Besdes,  the  pheasants  just  now  are  at  their  pdme." 

*'  The  pheasants!  Oh  yes,  bat  I  was  thinking  of  the  women.  To  be 
sure,  though,  you  mast  leave  yourself  in  a  few  days ;  I  forgot!  Wh«i 
must  you  start  for ?" 

"  It  is  uneertsinw"  The  subject  annoyed  him,  and  he  answeied  shortly. 

Enroll  was  sileot  a  moment^  then  he  looked  up,  his  eyes  shining  with 
their  frank  and  kindly  light  : 

"  Strath,  you  wouldn't  take  wrongly  anything  Zsaid,  would  you?" 

**  My  dear  ErroU !  what  an  odd  question.  I  belieVe  I  am  not  usually 
tenacious  ?" 

'<  Of  course  not ;  still  I  fancy  you'd  let  me  say  to  you,  what  you  mightn't 
stand  from  another  man  ;  I  hope  so  at  least,  old  fellow  !  We  have  never 
been  on  cereaioay  with  one  another  yet;  and  I  want  to  ask  you,  Cis, 
if  you  know  how  yours  and  Lftdy  Vavasour's  names  are  coupled  to- 
gether?" 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  moie  fatal  hour  for  his  question ! 

"  Who  oouptes  them?" 

The  words  were  brief  and  qaiedy  said  oaough,  but  Strathmore's  hand 
clenched  where  it  lay  on  the  table,  and  an  evil  Hght  gleamed  in  his 
eyes. 

'<  Oh,  nobody  in  especial,  but  moie  ot  less  everybody,"  answered  ErroU, 
carelessly,  whom  the  gesture  did  not  put  on  his  guard.  ^^  Your  attention 
to  her,  you  know,  must  be  noticed ;  impossible  to  help  it  I  Naturally  the 
men  joke  about  it  when  you're  out  of  hearing ;  fellows  always  will." 

**  What  do  they  say?" 

The  words  were  quiet  still,  but  Strathmore's  teeth  were  set  like  a 
mastifTs. 

"  You  can  guess  weU  enough  ;  you  know  how  we  always  laugh  over 
that  sort  of  thing.  Look  here,  Strathmore  !^'  and  ErroU,  breaking  out 
of  the  lazy  softness  of  his  usual  tone,  leant  forward  eagerly  and  earnestly^ 
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<<  I  know  you'll  take  my  words  as  they're  meant;  and  if  you  wouldn't,  it 
would  be  a  wretched  friendship  that  shirked  the  truth  when  its  telling 
were  needed.  If  you  called  me  out  for  it  to-morrow,  I  would  let  you  know 
what  everybody  is  saying— that  you  are  infatuated  by  a  woman  who  is 
only  playing  with  you  !** 

Strathmore  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  festening  his  wristband  stud,  with 
a  cold  sneer  on  his  face ;  it  cost  him  much  to  repress  the  passion  that 
would  have  betrayed  him. 

<'  The  world  is  very  good  to  trouble  itself  about  me  ;  if  yoa  will  name 
the  particular  members  of  it  who  do  the  gossiping,  I  will  thank  them  in 
a  different  fashion." 

'*  The  better  way  would  be  to  give  them  no  g^unds  for  it!" 
**  Grounds?.    I  don't  apprehend  you." 

'<  You  do,  and  you  must !"  broke  in  Enroll,  impatiently ;  this  smooth, 
icy  coating  did  not  impose  on  him*  "  Whether  your  heart  be  in  the 
matter  or  not,  you  act  as  though  it  were.  You  are  becoming  the  very 
slave  of  that  arch  coquette,  who  never  loved  anything  in  her  life  save  her 
own  beauty;  you,  who  ridiculed  everything  like  woman-worship,  are 
positively  infatuated  with  Marion  Vavasour  I  Stop !  hear  me  out !  I 
have  no  business  with  what  you  do ;  true  enough  I  I  am  breiJdng  into 
a  subject  no  man  has  any  right  to  touch  on  to  another-— I  know  that! 
But  I  like  you  well  enough  to  risk  your  worst  anger ;  and  I  speak  plainly, 
because  you  and  I  have  no  need  to  weigh  our  words  to  each  other. 
Good  God  !  you  must  have  too. much  pride,  Strathmore,  to  he  fooled  for 
the  vanity  of  a  woman  !" 

He  stopped  in  his  impetuous  flood  of  words,  and  looked  at  hia  listener, 
who  had  heard  him  tranquilly-— a  dangerous  tranquillity,  thin  ice  over 
larva-flames !  Strathmore  only  kept  reins  on  the  storm  because  it  rose  to 
his  lips — to  betray  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  ErroU,"  he  said,  slowly  and  pointedly,  *'  I  will  not  take 
your  words  as  they  might  naturally  be  taken,  since  you  claim  the 
privilege  of  *  old  friendship ;'  hut  I  must  remind  you  that  feiendship  may 
be  both  officious  and  impertinent.  The  offioe  of  a  moral  censor  sits  on 
you  very  ill ;  attention  to  a  married  woman,  is  not  so  extraordinarily 
uncommon  in  our  set,  that  it  need  alarm  your  virtue         " 

'*  Virtue  be  hanged !"  broke  in  Enroll,  impetuously.  ''  Bosh  !  You 
don't  understand,  or  you  won^t  understand,  me.  All  I  say  is,  that  hun- 
dreds of  fellows  will  tell  you  that  Marion  Vavasour  is  the  most  consum- 
mate coquette  going ;  and  that  as  soon  as  she  has  drawn  a  man  on  into 
losing  his  head  for  her,  she  turns  round  and  laughs  him  to  scorn.  What 
do  you  suppose  Scrope  Waverley  and  all  that  lot  will  say  ?  Only  that  yoa 
have  been  first  trapped,  and  then  tricked,  as  they  were— !" 

*'  Thank  you,  I  have  no  fear  1  Lady  Vavasour  makes  you  singularly 
bitter?" 

**  Perhaps  she  does ;  because  I  see  her  work.  Near  that  woman  you 
are  no  more  what  you  were  than        ■" 

"  Really  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  hearing  a  homily  upon  myself!" 
interrupted  Strathmore,  as  he  rose,  speaking  coldly,  intolerantly,  and 
haughtily.  <<  As  regards  Lady  Vavasour,  she  is  my  guesiy  and  as  such  I 
do  not  near  her  spoken  of  in  this  manner.  As  regards  the  gossip  you 
are  pleased  to  retail,  people  must  chatter  as  they  like ;  if  they  chatter  ia 
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iny  hearing  I  can  resent  it,  without  having  my  path  pointed  out  to  me ; 
and  for  the  future  I  will  trouble  you  to  remember  that  even  the  privileges 
of  friendship  may  be  stretched  too  far  if  you  overtax  them." 

As  he  spoke  he  rang  the  bell  for  Diaz,  and  as  the  Albanian  entered  the 
chamber  from  the  bath-room,  ErroU  turned  and  went  out  without  more 
words.  He  was  angered  tk^t  his  reuMmstranoe  had  had  no  more  avail ;  he 
was  hurt  that  hi»  interference  had  been  so  ill  received,  and  his  motive  so 
little  comprehended.  Like  most  counsellors,  he  felt  tbat  what  he  had 
done  had  been  ilUadvisedand'ilUtimed:  while  Strathmore,  indifferent  to 
how  he  might  have  wounded  a  friendship  whidi  he  had  often  sworn  worth 
all  the  love  of  women,  was  stung  to  madness  by  the  words  with  which 
ErroU  had  unwittingly  heaped  fuel  on  to  flame.  Men  saw  his  passion 
for  Marion  Vavasour !  He  swore  that  they  should  hopelessly  and  long- 
ingly envy  its  sooeess. 

The  fancy  ball  at  White  Ladies  was  as  brilliant  as  it  could  be 
made ;  the  g^eat  circle  at  the  Doke  of  Tr^ayne's,  the  people  staying 
at  Lady  Millicent  Clinton-s,  and'  at  other  houses  of  note  in  the  county, 
afforded  guests  at  once  niimeik>u3  and  exclusive,  and  the  Royal  women 
who  had  been  visitors  at  White  Ladies  had  never  been  better  entertained 
than  was  Marion  Vavasour.  As  he  received  his  guests  in  the  great  re- 
oeptioii'Xoom  known  as  the  King^s  Hall,  that  night,  women  of  the  world, 
not  easily  impressible,  giancing  at -him,  were  arrested  by  they  knew  not 
what,  and  remembered  long  afterwards  how  he  had  looked  that  evening. 
He  wore  the  dress  of  the  Knights  Templars,  the  white  mantle  flung  over 
a  suit  of  black  Milan  armour  worked  with  gold,  and  the  costume  suited 
him  singularly ;  while  it  yet  seemed  to  bring  out  more  strongly  still 
the  resemblance  in  him  to  all  that  was  dark  and  dangerous  in  the 
Strathmore  portraits.  His  faoe  was  slightly  flushed,  like  a  man  after 
a  carouse;  his  wit  was  courtly  and  light,  but  very  bitter;  his  atten- 
tions to  the  women  were  far  more  impressive  than  his  ever  were — he 
might  have  been  in  love  with  all  in  his  rooms! — hut  his  eyes,  dark 
with  suppressed  eagerness,  and  ^th  a  heavy  shade  beneath  them,  glanced 
impatiently  over  the  crowd.  Every  one  had  arrived,  but  she  had  not  yet 
descended  ;  his  salons  were  filled,  but  to  him  they  were  empty !  This 
was  no  light,  languid  love,  seeking  a  liiuson  as  a  mere  pastime,  which 
had  entered  into  Strathmore  for  another  man's  wife ;  it  was  the  delirium, 
the  frenzy,  the  blindness,  in  which  the  world  holds  Imt  one  woman ! 

At  last,  with  her  glittering  hair  'given  to  the  winds,  a  diadem  of  dia- 
monds crowning  her  brow,  snow-white  clouds  of  drapery  floating  around 
her,  light  as  morning  toist,  amd  her  beautiful  feet  bare,  only  shod  with 
golden  sandals,  she  came,  when  all  the  roome  were  full,  living  impersona- 
tion of  the  Summer-Noon  she  represented.  A  crowd  of  eostumSs  fol- 
lowed her  steps,  and  murmurs  of  irrepressible  admiration  accompanied 
her  wherever  she  moved;  there  were  many  beautiful  women  there  that 
night  at  White  Ladies,  but  none  that  equalled,  none  that  touched  her* 
The  golden  apple  was  cast  without  a  dissent  into  the  white  bosom  of 
Marion  Vavasour;  and  at  sight  of  her  his  reason  reeled  and  fell,  and  his 
madness  mastered  him,. as  it  subdued  him  of  Broc61iande  before  the  witch- 
ing eyes  and  under  the  wreathing  arms  of  Vivien, 

while  the  forest  echoed  Fool ! 
His  face  wore  the  reckless  resolve  which  was  amongst  the  dark  traits  of 
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the  Stratlimores  xvhen  their  rutbless  will  had  fixed  a  g^oal,  and  nndemeatk 
their  cahn  and  courtly  seeming,  the  fierce  spirit  was  a-fl«me  which  made 
them  pitiless  as  death  ra  all  pursuit.  His  eyes  followed  the  glearaing 
trail  of  her  streaming  hair,  the  flash  cf  her  diamond  diadem,  with  a  look 
which  she  caught,  and  fanned  to  fire  with  one  dreamy  frlacoe  oi  langvor, 
one  touch  of  her  floating  drapery.  And  yet,  even  while  1^  passion  de- 
Toured  him,  he  hated  her  for  its  pain— listed  her  hocawoc  she  was  an- 
other's and  not  his  !  Do  yon  know  nothing  of  this  becaBse  it  has  not 
touched  you  ? — tut  !<--^the  Ibrms  of  human  love  are  as  varied  and  as  con- 
trolless  as  the  forms  of  human  life ;  and  you  hnve  learned  but  little  of 
the  work!,  and  the  men  that  make  it,  if  you  ha^v^  net  learned  that  Lore, 
often  and  again,  treads  and  trenches  close  on  Hate. 

It  was  as  though  site  set  her  will  to  make  her  beauty  more  than  aM>rtal, 
and  goad  him  on  till  he  was  as  utteriy  her  bond-slave,  as  the  Viking 
whom,  as  the  Norse  legend  teHs,  twenty  strong  mea  conld  not  oaptsre, 
yet  who  lay,  helpless  and  bound  as  in  gyves  of  iron,  by  one  fraH,  sii^le 
thread  of  a  women's  golden  hair !  That  night  his  passioii  mmsK^red  bun, 
and  all  that  was  most  dangerous,  in  a  natcffe  where  fire  slept  under  ice, 
woke  into  Hfe,  and  set  into  one  imperious  vesolve. 

It  was  some  hoars  after  midnight,  when  he  passed  widi  her  into  a 
cabinet  de  pnnturt.  The  wax-radiance  streamed  upon  her  wiiefe  she 
stood  like  some  Quoding  thing  of  light,  some  dieani  of  the  Greek  poets, 
some  sorceress  of  tbe  East,  while  the  diamonds  crowned  her  brow^  uid 
tile  geld  sandals  crossed  her  saowr  feet  ia  the  sttlksees  of  the  mght 
they  were  alone,  and  her  eyas  met  his  own  with  a  ghmoe  which  woeed 
him  on  to  his  sweet  tempta(aon.  Ambition  seemed  idle  as  the  winds ; 
fame  he  was  ready  to  cast  a«de  like  dross ;  at  the  most  brilliant  point  in 
his  career,  he  was  willmg  to  tiirow  away  all  the  past,  and  cut  amy  all 
the  future,  so  that  her  vmce  but  whispered  him  ^  Stay  !'*  His  honour 
to  the  man  who  had  been  a  guest  beneatii  his  roof,  the  bond  which  bound 
him  to  hold  sacred  the  woman  whom  his  house  harboured,  were  forgotten 
and  left  hx  belnnd  him,  drowned  in  his  delirimn  as  men's  wisdom  is 
drowned  in  wine.  He  saw,  remembered,  heeded  nothing  on  aardi  or 
heaven  save  her.  And  she  knew  die  meaning  of  Us  sileaoe  as  he  stood 
beside  hear. 

**  So  you  win  leave  Engknd  very  soon,  Stnttfamore?* 

The  words  were  light  and  ^m*dinary :  but  her  words  are  but  a  tilfae  of  a 
woman's  language ;  and  it  was  her  eyes  whieh  tpake^  whidi  chailei^ed 
him  to  summon  strei^^  te  leave  her;  which  daied  him  ta  rank  aonhitioB 
before  her,  and  claimed  and  usurped  the  domiaion  which  power  alone  had 
filled !  It  was  the  eyes  he  answered,  only  seeing  in  the  madnigiit  glare 
the  fairness  of  her  face. 

*<  Bid  me  stay  for  you ; — and  I  resign  the  Mission  to^monrow !" 

*^  What!  desert  }'our  career,  abandon  your  ambitioa,  give  np  your 
power,  and  at  a  tromom's  word,  too !     Fte,  fie,  Lord  Cecil !" 

The  sweet  laughter  echoed  in  his  ear,  and  her  face  had  all  its  witching 
mockery  as  she  turaed  it  to  him  in  the  Hght. 

"  Hush !  My  God ! — ^you  know  my  madness ;  yoa  ^all  phy  wiA  it 
no  longer.  Bid  me  stay,  and  I  give  up  evetything  fur  yonl  But  you 
must  love  me  as  I  love ;  you  must  choose  to-night  for  yourself  and  me. 
If  you  are  fooling  me,  beware ;  it  will  be  at  a  heavy  price  I  Love  me ! 
and  I  throw  away  fcv  ytm,  honour,  fame,  Hfe,  what  you  will !" 
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The  words  were  spoken  in  her  ear,  fierce  with  the  possioQ  wlii^  was 
reckless  of  all  cost ;  broken  with  the  love  which  was  only  eooscious  of  it* 
self,  ansd  of  the  beatity  that  it  eniTed.  His  face  was  -white  as  death;  his 
eyes  gazed  \v^  hers,  hot,  dark,  lurid  as  the  eyes  of  a  tiger*  This  mad 
idolatry,  this  imperious  strength,  made  a  fove  new  to  her,  dear  to  her 
as  its  eoslliest  toy  to  a  diild ;  a  richer  gage  of  her  power,  a  stronger 
proof  of  her  ^minaon.  A  blush  warm  and  lofely,  if  it  were  but  a  tie, 
wavered  in  her  £aee ;  her  eyes  answered  his  with  dreamy  languor ;  the 
diamonds  in  her  breast  trembled  with  the  heavings  of  her  heart,  and  even 
while  she  hushed  him,  and  turned  from  him,  her  hand  lingered  within  his. 

He  knew  that  he  was  loved ! — and  his  wbole  life  would  have  been  staked 
on  that  mad  hour.  His  arms  closed  round  her  in  an  embrace  she  could 
not  break  from  ;  he  wound  his  hands  in  the  shining  shower  of  her  amber 
hair ;  he  crushed  this  soft  and  dazaling  thing  -which  mocked,  and  mad- 
dened bin,  against  the  diiU  steel  of  his  armour  as  though  to  slay  her. 
Burning  werds  broke  from  Kim,  delirious,  isipexions,  half  menace^  half 
idolatry,  bom  of  the  strong  passion,  and  the  sensuous  softness,  of  which 
his  love  at  onee  was  ma^. 

^  I  sacrifice  what  you  choosy  lor  you ;  or*-*I  haite  you  more  Utterly 
than  man  ever  haled  I  FHendtkip  between  us  /  My  Gad !  it  uMst  be 
one  of  two  things — deadliest  hate,  or  sweetest  love !" 

He  paused  abrupdy,  onishittg  her  with  fierce  unconsdoiB  strength 
against  his  breast,  gaaing  down  into  the  face  eo  fatally  frnr.  Her  eyes 
looked  into  his  with  all  their  eloquenoe  of  lo^veliness ;  her  amber  kah* 
floated,  soft  and  silken,  across  liis  breast ;  and  Ins  lips  met  hers  in  kisses 
that  only  died  to  foe  renewed  again,  each  longer,  sweeter,  more  lingering 
than  the  kst. 

And  that  night,  at  the  tending  of  a  woasan,  he  bowed  «nd  fell. 
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THE  AXE  ULID  TO  THE  ROOT. 


<<  Tu  Viu  eeriieT^  she  said, 'softly,  looking  up  into  his  eyes. 

The  whisper  was  brief,  but  as  subtle  and  full  of  f&west  as  any  words 
that  ever  murmured  from  Cleopatra's  Ups,  wooing  him  af  Rome  to  leave 
his  shield  for  foes  to  mock  at,  and  his  sword  to  rust,  and  his  honour  to 
drift  away,  b  jeered  aod  worthless  thing,  while  he  lay  lapped  in  a  woman's 
love,  with  no  heaven  save  in  a  woman's  eyes. 

It  was  some  hours  past  noon  on  the  morrow  of  the  bal  costume;  she 
had  not  yet  left  her  dressing-room  in  the  State  ehambers.  Her  hair 
was  unbound,  folds  of  azuse,  and  laceof  gossamer  texture,  enveloped  her; 
and  she  lay  back  on  her  conch,  vesting  her  cheek  on  her  white,  bare  acm, 
and  letting  her  eyes  dwell  upon  his. 

"  Tu  Vas  ecritef"  she  murmured,  softly,  her  hand  lying  la  his,  her 
lips  brushiE^  his  brow. 

For  all  answer  he  pot  into  her  hand  a  letter  he  had  just  tlien  penned 
-— « letter  to  decline  the  apfiointaient  offered  to  him ;  to  refuse  the  most 
brilliant  distinction  thai  could  have  fallen  to  him ;  in  a  word,  to  resign 
the  ambitions  his  life  had  been  oentred  in,  to  destroy  the  career,  and  the 
goal,  of  his  present,  and  his  future! 
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Her  head  rested  against  his  breast  while  she  read  it,  her  eyes  glaocmg 
over  the  few  brief  lines  which  gave  up  all  power  and  honour,  the  world 
and  the  world's  ambitions,  and  flung  away  life's  best  prizes  at  her  bid- 
ding, as  though  they  were  empty  shells  or  withered  leaves.  And  a 
smile,  proud  and  glad,  came  upon  her  lips.  Even  she  had  scarcely 
counted  on  binding  him  thus  far  to  her  feet !— on  chaining^  him  thos 
utterly  her  slave.  She  read  it,  then  she  lifted  her  eyes,  now  sweet  with 
the  languor  of  love,  while  she  lay  in  his  arms^  her  warm  breath  fanning 
his  cheek. 

"  You  will  not  regret  it,  Cecil  ?     Are  you  sure?" 

'*  Regret !  My  Heaven !  what  room  have  I  to  dream  even  of  regret 
now  f  My  whole  future  would  be  a  willing  price  paid  down  for  one  hour 
of  my  joy !" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  madman's  heedless,  headlong  love ! 
He  stooped  over  her,  spendiiig  breathless  kisses  on  her  lips,  imd  passing 
his  hands  tlirough  the  golden  scented  hair  which  floated  on  her  shoulders. 
Every  single  shining  thread  might  have  been  a  sorcery-twisted  withe 
that  bound  him  powerless*  so  utterly  he  bowed  before  her  power,  so 
utterly  he  was  blinded  to  all  that  lay  beyond  the  delicious  languor,  and 
the  sensuous  joys,  which  steeped  his  present  in  their  rich  delight  I 

An  hour  afterwards,  Strathmore  descended  from  the  State  (Ambers  by 
a  secret  staiix^ase  which  wound  downward  to  the  libmry.  He  listened;  the 
room  was  silent ;  he  looked  through  the  aperture  left  in  the  carvings,  by 
those  subtle  builders  of  the  olden  days,  for  such  reconnoissance  by  those 
who  needed  spcresy ;  it.  was  empty,  and,  pressing  the  panel  back,  he 
entered.  As  it  chanced^  however,  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  a  window, 
hidden  by  the  heavy  curtains,  ErroU  sat  reading  the  papers ;  and,  as  he 
looked  up,  he  saw  Strathmore^  before  the  panel  had  wholly  closed  on  its 
invisible  hinges,  that  were  screened  in  a  mass  of  carving.  Enroll  knew 
whence  that  concealed  passage  led. 

<*  Why  was  she  not  dead  in  all  her  demon's  beauty  before  ever  she 
came  here?*'  he  muttered  to  himself;  for  Enroll  had  grown  jealous  of 
Marion  Vavasour;  and  had,  moreover,  strange  stray  notions  of  honour 
here  and  there,  better  fltting  the  days  of  Galahad  than  our  own. 

*'  You  here,  Bertie  !"  said  Strathmore»  carelessly.  Very  admirably  .con- 
cealing the  annoyance  he  felt,  as  Enroll  looked  up  from  his  retreat. 
"What's  the  news?" 

"  Nothing !"  yawned  the  Sabreur,  stretching  him  the  Times,  ^*  They 
notice  your  am>ointment  for  ■  ;  very  approvingly,  too,  for  the 
Thunderer.     When  do  you  go,  old  fellow  ?" 

"  I  do  not  go  at  all,"  Strathmore  answered  briefly.  He  was  aware  it 
must  be  known  sooner  or  later,  and,  in  the  reckless  rapture  of  his  pre> 
sent,  ridicule,  remark,  or  censure,  were  alike  disregarded. 

ErroU  looked  quickly  up  at  him : 

«  Not  go  r 

"  No.     I  have  requested  permission  to  decline  the  appointment." 

There  was  a  dead  pause  of  unbroken  silence ;  then,  with  a  sudden  im- 
petuous movement,  Enroll  rose,  pushing  back  his  chair,  and  flinging  his 
fair  hair  out  of  his  eyes  with  a  gesture  of  impatient  ang^r : 

"  Good  God !  Strathmore,  haye  you  sneered  at  every  love  all  your  life 
through  only  to  become  a  woman's  slave  at  last !" 
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The  swift  dark  wrath  of  his  race  glanced  into  Strathmore's  eyes.  At 
all  times  he  brooked  comment  or  interference  ill ;  now  he  knew  himself 
the  slave  of  a  woman,  and  while  in  the  sweet  insanity  of  successful  love 
his  serfdom  was  delicious,  and  its  bondage  dearer  than  any  liberty  that 
had  ever  been  his  boast,  the  words  were  still  bitter  to  him.  To  any  but 
the  Sabreur  they  would  have  been  as  bitterly  resented. 

*'  That  cursed  coquette !"  muttered  ErroH  between  his  teeth,  as  he 
paced  impatiently  up  and  down.  ''What!  she  enslaves  yon,  till  you 
wreck  your  whole  future  at  her  word,  let  all  the  world  see  you  in  your 
madness,  and  forget  your  honour  even  under  your  own  roof !"  The  wotds 
broke  out  almost  unconsciously  !  he  wtcs  rife  with  hatl^ed  for  the  woman 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  friend,  and  gtown  morfe  powerful  with  Strath- 
more  than  honour  or  ambition,  than  the  present,  or  the  future  ;  than  the 
ridicule  of  the  world,  or  the  triumphs  of  fats  carder. 

Evil  passions  passed  over  his  listener's  face,  flaming  into  life  all  the 
more  darkly,  because  the  accusation  bore  with  it  the  sting  of  Nathan's 
Tinto  David— M^  $Hng  of  truth, 

'^  By  Heaven  !  no  man  on  the  fkce  of  the  earth,  save  you,  should  dare 
say  that  to  me  and  live !" 

ErroII  looked  up,  stopped,  and  halted  before  him,  his  sonny  blue  eyes 
growing  cordial  and  earnest  as  a  woman*s : 

**  Dear  old  fellow,  forgive  me !  I  had  no  right,  perhaps,  to  use  the 
words  I  did,  but  we  have  never  stopped  to  pick  our  speech  for  one  an- 
other. No!— hear  me,  Strathmore.  By  Heaven!  you  shaUl  Your 
honour  is  dearer  to  me  than  it  ever  will  be  to  any  one,  and  I  only  ask  you 
now  to  pause,  and  think  how  you  ^ill  endure  for  the  world  to  know  that 
you  are  so  utterly  a  coquette^s  bond-slave,  that  you  lie  at  her  beck  and 
call,  and  give  up  all  your  best  ambitions  at  her  bidding.  I  am  sinner 
enough  myself,  God  knows,  and  have  plenty  to  answer  for;  but  no 
passion  should  have  so  blinded  me  to  honour,  let  her  have  tempted 
as  she  would,  that  the  wife  of  an  absent  guest  should  have  ceased  to 
become  sacred  to  me,  while  trusted  to  my  protection,  and  under  my  own 
roof!" 

He  stopped:  and  a  dead  silence  fell  ag^n  between  them.  They  were 
fearless  and  chivalrous  words,  built  on  the  code  of  Galahad  and  ArtHur ; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  dead  Knights,  and  of  a  bygone  Age,  broke  up  from 
the  sofl  indolence  and  easy  epicureanism  of  the  man,  and  found  its  way 
to  just  and  dauntless  speech.  But  speech  that  on  the  ear  which  heard  it 
was  useless  as  a  trumpet-blast  in  the  ear  of  a  dead  man,  as  little  heeded 
and  as  powerless  to  rouse  I  The  sting  which  lay  in  the  Prophet's  charge 
to  him  of  Israel  lay  here;  but  here  it  touched  to  the  quick  of  no  remorse : 
it  only  heated  the  furnace  afresh,  as  a  blast  of  wind  blows  the  fires  to  a 
white  heat. 

For  one  instant,  while  Erroll's  glance  met  his,  Strathmore  made  a  for- 
ward gesture,  like  that  of  a  panther  about  to  spring ;  then  with  all  that 
was  coldest,  most  bitter,  most  evil  in  him  awake,  he  leant  back  in  his 
chair,  with  a  sneer  and  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

'*  An  excellent  homily  I  Perhaps,  like  many  other  preachers,  you  are 
envious  of  what  you  so  venomously  upbraid !" 

Over  Erroll's  face  a  flush  of  pain  passed,  as  over  a  woman's  at  a  brutal 
and  unmerited  word. 

'*  For  shame !  for  shame !"  he  said,  hotly.     *'  Yoa  know  better  than  to 
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believe  your  own  words,  Strathnoce !    I  do  not  stand  sudi  YilsiiHieiidoes 
from  you !" 

Strathmore  raised  kit  eyeWows,  his  ASH  and  centeoiptaoas  sneer  gtill 
upon  his  Bps;  his  anger  was  rery  bitter  at  all  times  wbaa  tlie  Yelvet 
glove  was  stripped  off,  and  the  iron  hand  disclosed,  wfaieh  was  a  featnre 
of  his  race. 

<'  SoU!  it  is  very  immaterial  to  mel  Pray  pat  an  end  to  these  heroic 
speeches.  I  have  no  taste  for  scenes,  and  m>m  any  other  aoaa  I  shonld 
«dl  an  aoeount  for  them  under  a  hardier  name." 

''^  Call  for  what  account  yon  will !  But  does  our  friendship  go  for  so 
little  that  it  is  to  be  swept  away  in  a  second  for  a  word  about  a  wonan 
who  is  as  worthless,  if  ycMi  saw  her  in  her  true  light,  as  any      ■■  ?" 

<* Silencer  said  Strathmore,  passionately.  **  I  bear  no  inter&wnoe 
with  myself  and  no  traducement  to  he^ !  End  the  su^eet  once  and  for 
all,  or—" 

^'  Or  you  will  break  with  a  friendsfaip  of  twenty  years  for  a  love  that 
will  not  last  twenty  weeks  I"  broke  in  Ern^  bitterly.  It  cut  him  to  the 
quick  to  be  cast  off  thus  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  capricious  coquette ;  from 
their  earliest  Eton  days  they  had  had  no  words  between  them  till  nam  that 
this  woman  bvonght  them  in  her  train ! 

'*  It  is  the  love  which  appears  to  excite  your  aerimony !"  laug^hed  Strath- 
more, with  his  chilliest  sneer ;  that  swift,  keen  jealousy  stirring  in  him 
which  is  ever  the  characteristie  of  such  passion  as  his,  even  in  its  earliest 
hours  of  acknowledgment  and  return,  and  which  permits  no  man  even  to 
k)ok  wishfully  after  its  idol  undiastised. 

As  sharply  as  if  a  shot  had  struck  him,  Enroll  swung  round,  righteoos 
indignation  flushing  his  face,  and  his  asure  eyes  flashing  fixe. 

'*  For  God's  sake,  Strathmore,  has  your  mad  passion  so  warped  yov 
nature  that  yoa  can  set  down  such  vile  motives  in  eold  blood  to  my  share? 
I  have  no  other  feeling  than  hatred  for  the  woman  who  befools  you.  That 
I  will  grant  you  is  strong  enough,  lor  /  see  her  as  she'  is  l" 

^^  Most  wise  seer  and  admiraUe  p«eaeher !  Since  when  have  you  turned 
sermonizer  instead  of  sinner  ?"  sneered  Strathmore,  coldly,  the  dark  wrath 
of  his  race  gleaming  in  his  eyes.     "  It  sits  on  you  very  ill !" 

*'  Sermonizer  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  title  to  be  I"  broke  in  £noll,  his 
gentle  temper  goaded  fairly  into  anger;  '^  but  still  in  your  plaoe  of  host  I 
aught  have  paused  before  I  violated  the  common  laws  of  hospitality  and 
honour,  to  tlie  wife  of  an  absent  uum,  let  her  have  been  my  temptress  as 
she  would  !*'*... 

In  another  instant  words  would  hare  been  uttered  which  would  hare 
cat  down,  and  cast  away,  the  friendship  of  a  lifetime :  but  the  door  of  the 
diawing-room  opened. 

"  Are  you  tired  of  waiting,  Major  Erroll  ?  Never  mind !  Patienoe  is 
a  virtue,  if,  like  most  other  virtues^  she  be  a  little  dull  sometimes  Y*  said 
Lady  Beandesert,  as  she  floated  in  —  a  picture  fmr  Landseer — ^with  a 
brace  of  handsome  spaniels  treading  on  the  trailing  folds  of  her  violet 
habit. 

Her  presence  arrested,  perforce,  the  words  that  were  rising  hot  and 
bitter  to  the  lips  of  both.  But  when  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root,  what 
matter  if  its  work  be  delayed  a  few  hours,  a  few  days^  a  few  months? 
The  tree  which  would  have  stood  through  storms  is  doomed  by  it^  and  will 
fall  at  the  last  I 
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The  words  Erroll  had  spoken  that  day  had  heen  jost  and  true  ones: 
hvtty  like  most  wckrds  of  truth  in  this  world,  they  had  been  rash,  and  idle 
as  the  winds  to  carry  one  whii  of  wamug,  to  stay  for  one  ho«ir's  thought 
the  headlong  sweep  of  a  great  pasaien.  Now  that  she  had,  like  himself, 
forg^otten  every  bmid  of  honour,  and  east  aside  every  laejiiory  save  the 
indulgeQce  of  a  forbidden  love,  the  semi-hatred  which  had  so  strangely 
mingled  with  Strathmore's  i^tal  intoneation  had  gone  i  and  with  it  the 
last  &ail  cold  whieh  had  held  Mm  back  from  ituDmg  utterly  beneath  the 
sway  of  her  power.  If  in  the  bittemesa^  an  unwelcome  love  he  had  been 
her  slave,  in  the  delifinm  of  a  permitted  one  he  was  more  hopelessly  so 
still.  ErroU's  charge  of  having  violated  the  la  we  of  hospitality  stung  him 
for  one  instant  to  the  ^uick ;  bui;  the  next  it  was  forgo4ten^  as  her  smile 
lighted  upon  him,  and  her  silvery  langh  rang  on  hie  ear !  He  weighed 
nothing  in  the  scale  against  her  ;  he  cast  away  all  to  stay  in  the  light  of 
the  eyes  where  his  heaven  hung ;  he  remembered  nothing  but  the  exultant 
joy  which  lay  in  those  brief,  yet  all-eloquent  words :  "  he  loved,  and  was 
loved !" 

She  held  him  in  her  &tal  web,  as  Guenevere  held  her  Lover,  when 
the  breath  of  her  Hps  sulHed  the  shield  which  no  foe  had  ever  tarnished, 
and  her  false  love  coiled  vrith  subtle  serpent-folds  ronnd  Launeelot  till  he 
fell.  But  in  Marion  Vavasour  would  never  arise,  what  pardoned  and 
pnri^d,  the  soul  of  the  daughter  of  Leodegraunce:  those  waters  of  bitter- 
ness which  yet  are  holy*— Remorse  and  Shame. 


IV. 

&U£NnT£SB  AND  BLAINB. 

That  niffht,  when  the  men  had  left  the  smoking-room,  and  all  was  still, 
Bertie  Errcnl  quitted  the  Abbey,  by  one  of  those  secret  entrances  which 
had  been  known  to  him  as  to  Strathmore  from  their  childish  days,  and 
took  his  way  across  the  park,  treading  the  thick  golden  leaves  under 
foot.  A  bitterness  and  depression  were  on  him,  very  new  to  him,  since 
he  usually  shook  off  all  care,  as  he  shook  the  ash  off  his  cigar.  After 
such  words  as  had  passed  between  them,  he  would  not  have  stayed  an 
hour  Tinder  any  other  man's  roof ;  but  he  loved  Strathmm'e  well  enough 
not  to  resent  it  thus,  though  the  breach  in  their  friendship  cut  him 
more  hardly  than  the  sneers  which  had  been  cast  at  himself,  as  he  paced 
on  through  the  beecli  woods,  that  were  damp  and  chill  in  the  silent  night, 
with  white  mists  rising  up  firom  the  waters  in  thin  wreaths  of  vapour. 

At  some  distance,  just  without  the  boundaries  of  White  Ladies,  a  Hght 
glimmered  through  the  autumn  network  of  brown  boughs  and  crimson 
leaves,  from  the  casement  of  a  cottage  which  stood,  so  shut  in  by  wood  from 
the  lonely  road  near,  that  it  might  as  easily  have  been  overlooked  by  any 
passer-by,  as  a  yellowhammer's  nest  on  the  highway.  Its  solitary  little 
beam  shone  bright,  and  star-like,  through  the  damp  fogs  of  the  chilly 
midnight ;  like  the  light  which  bums  before  some  Virgin  shrine,  and  greets 
us  as  we  travel,  wayworn  and  travel-stained  and  foot-weary,  down  the 
rocky  windings  of  some  hill -side  abroad.  The  simile  crossed  Erroll's 
mind,  and  perhaps  smote  something  on  his  heart ;  it  was  the  light  of  a 
holy  shrine  to  him,  but  one  from  which  his  steps  too  often  turned,  and 
one  which  now  reproached  him. 
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He  passed  under  the  drooping  heavy  boughs,  and  over  the  fallen 
leaves,  across  the  garden  of  the  little  cottage,  drew  a  latch-key  from  lus 
pocket,  opened  the  door,  and  entered.  A  light  was  left  burning  (or  him 
in  the  tiny  cottage  entrance,  which  was  still  as  death  ;  he  took  the  lamp 
in  his  hand,  mounted  the  staircase  noiselessly,  and  turned  into  the  bed- 
chamber upon  his  left.  It  was  snaall,  and  simply  arranged,  but  about  it, 
here  and  tnere,  were  articles  of  refined  lozury ;  and  half  kneeling  beside 
the  bed,  as  she  had  lately  knelt  in  prayer,  half  resting  against  it,  in  the 
slumber  which  had  conquered  the  watchfbl  wakefulness  of  love,  was  a 
young  girl,  delicate  and  fair  as  any  of  the  white  Uliea  that  had  bloomed 
one  brief  hoar,  to  perish  the  next,  on  the  lake^like  waters  of  White 
Ladies.  Her  head  rested  on  her  arm,  her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  and 
murmuring  ibndly  his  own  name,  whiie 

her  face  so  fair. 
Stirred  with  her  dream  as  rose-leaves  with  the  tSr. 

His  step  was  too  noiseless  to  awake  her,  and  he  stood  still  gazing  on  her 
in  that  slumber  in  which  life,  becoming  at  once  ethi^real  liud  powerless, 
.  escaping  from  earth,  yet  lying  at  man's  mercy,  so  strangely  and  so  touch- 
ingly  counterfeits  Death.  And  while  he  looked,  thoughts  arose,  fiUmg 
him  with  vague  reproach ;  thoughts  at  which  the  women  he  had  just  left, 
the  women  who  knew  him  in  intrigue,  and  in  pleasure,  and  in  idle  flirta- 
tions, would  have  bitterly  marvelled,  and  as  bitterly,  sneered.  The  woild 
in  which  wq  live  knows  nothing  of  us  in  our  best  hours,  as  it  knows 
'  nothing  of  us  in  our  worst  I 

They  were  in  strange  contrast  I  -^  the  dazzling  beauty  of  Marioa 
Vavasour,  on  which  he  bad  looked  a  few  hours  before,  with  a  sorceress- 
lustre  glancing  froii\  her  eye8>  and  rare  Byzantine  jewels  flashing  on  her 
breast;  with  this  fair  and  mournful  loveliness,  which  was  before  him 
now,  hushed  to  rest  in  the  holiness  of  sleep,  with  a  smile  like  a  child's 
upon  the  tendeir  lips,  and  with  a  shadow  from  the  lamp  above  falling 
upon  a  brow  so  pure  that  it  might  have  been  shadowed  by  an  aogel's 
wings.  They  were  in  strange  contrast ! — and  he  stood  beside  his  Wife, 
as  Launcelot  stood  and  gazed  upon  Elaine,  while  the  pure  breath  oi  a 
stainless  love  was  still  upon  his  soul,  and  while  the  subtle  power  of 
Guenevere  only  stole  upon  him  in  the  fevered,  vague,  phautasma  of  a 
fleeting  dream,  unknown  and  unadmitted  even  there. 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  his  Ijps  broke  the  spell  of  her  steep  with  a 
caress.  She  awoke  with  a  low,  glad  cry,  and  sprang  up  to  nestle  in  his 
breast,  to  twine  her  arms  about  bim,  to  murmur  her  welcome  in  sweet, 
joyous  words.    ■ 

**  Ah,  my  better  angel,"  he  whispered,  forully  yet  bitterly,  as  he  rested 
against  his  the  cheek  whicli  still  blushed  at  his  kiss,  speaking  rather  to 
his  own  thoughts  than  to  her,  *'  why  are  men  so  doomed  by  their  own 
madness,  that  they  sioken  and  weary  of  a  pure  and  sacred  love  like 
yours,  on  which  Heaven  itself  might  smile;,  and  forsake  it  for  a  few  short 
hours  of  some  guilty  passion,  that  is  as  senjseless  as  the  drunkard's  de- 
lirium!" 

And  she  believed  he  only  spoke  but  of  the  sweetness. of  their  own 
love,  pitying  those  who  had  never  known  such,  and  smiled  up  into  hii 
eyes! 
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SAN  rRANCTSCO.* 

The  good  old  days  of  the  Union  are  g^ne — irrevocably  gone.  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  the  United  States  had  no  history,  and  it  has 
arrived  all  of  a  sudden,  thoagh  whether  it  will  please  the  Yankees  is 
another  question.  In  any  case  the  present  civil  \far  i»  founding  a  new 
historical  epoch ;  what  Hes  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  of  blood 
belongs  to  the  days  of  the  old  merry  Union,  but  we  must  wait  to  see 
what  lies  on  this  side  of  it  before  we  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

In  those  good  old  times  there  was  a  frightful  amount  of  boiEtsting,  and 
any  quantity  of  falsehood,  and  we  in  the  old  country  believed  the  greater 
portion  of  it.  But  there  was  one  territory  of  the  Union  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  the  imaginative  Yankee  had  no  need  to  exhaust  his  inven- 
tion, for  its  actual  development  reminded  one  of  Baron  Munchausen, 
'that  territory  was  California :  it  shot  up  out  of  nothing  like  the  gigantic 
Canadian  cabbage  which,  planted  overnight,  by  the  next  morning  over- 
fi(faadowed  the  belfry.  Ere  we  were  properly  acquainted  with  its  geo- 
graphical position  it  was  bedewing  both  hemispheres  with  its  golden 
showers. 

San  Francisco  sprang  up  simultaneously  with  California.  In  1849  the 
city  counted  some  seven  houses  built  of  limestone,  with  slate  roofs  and 
arcades  round  them,  which  were  a  remanet  from  the  Spanish  or  Mexican 
rule,  and  a  few  wooden  houses  covered  with  boards,  shingles,  or  canvas. 
The  rest  consisted  of  tents,  though  here  and  there  by  the  roadside  could 
be  seen  various  cabooses  and  poop-houses,  which  their  proprietors  had 
fitted  up  as  houses,  bars,  and  shops.  Wood  was  extraordinarily  dear : 
inch-thick  planks  cost  firom  200  to  300  dollars  per  thousand  square 
feet,  and  the  demand  for  them  was  so  great  that  all  was  eagerly  bought 
up  on  arrival.  The  goods  lay  in  heaps  in  the  streets,  and  hundreds  of 
the  constantly  inflocking  immigrants  had  no  shelter.  Necessity  taught 
them  to  build  tents  and  seek  spots  where  they  could  temporarily  settle, 
without  paying  rent  or  being  driven  away.  The  building  spots  not  yet 
used  or  levelled  outside  the  city  were' consequently  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  squatters,  who  here  and  there  formed  regular-  colonies  :  for  instance, 
New  Boston,  a  company  of  Americans  who  arrived  in  a  vessel  of  the 
name  of  Bositm,  and  settled  in  a  ravine  of  Telegraph  Hilt ;  New  Mexico, 
at  the  top  of  Pacific'^street,  where  Sonorians  principally  dwelt ;  New 
Sydney,  in  a  valley  between  Bush  and  Market-streets,  a  settlement  of 
Irish  families,  who  had  chiefly  immigrated  from  Australia ;  New  Canton, 
or  Little  Canton,  a  long  way  past  Clay-street,  where  the  sons  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  temporarily  bivouacked,  &e.  A  few  remains  of  these 
colonies  still  exist  with  the  old  population,  if  no  longer  with  the  original 
tents.  When  building  sites  were  fenced  in  but  not  yet  built  on,  the 
tents  and  huts  of  the  squatters  stood  on  the  streets  outside  the  fences, 
from  which  they  were  gradually  compelled  by  the  landlords  to  retire. 
Ground  was  remarkably  dear :  thus,  a  building  site  with  a  frontage  of 
twenty  feet  and  a  deptn  of  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet, 

*  Beise  Erinnerungen  se  von  C.  A.  Pigeken.    Bremen:  Heyse.    1862.  ' 
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produced  a  monthly  rent  of  from  100  to  500  dollars,  according  to  the 
Situation;  to  place  a  chest  or  a  box  under  a  roof  cost  a  dollar  per  article 
a  month,  and  any  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  in  a  yard  a 
room  ten  feet  square,  not  unlike  a  pigsty,  in  which  to  place  his  luggage 
and  sleep,  was  obliged  to  pay  at  leadt  25  dollars  a  month  ^r  Ae  aecom- 
modation.  This  want  of  space  indneed  the  inbabitaiits  and  owners  of 
houses  to  behare  most  savingly  with  tfa^r  room,  and  what  coiild  be  seen 
daily  at  that  time  would  have  been  considered  incredible  by  a  traveler 
who  arrived  only  three  years  later.  In  Dupont-street  stoed  a  large 
round  tent,  which  during  the  week  was  a  bar,  but  on  Sunday  was  a 
Presbyterian  church.  In  Pacific-street,  a  ship's  cabin,  eight  feet  square 
and  seven  feet  in  height,  was  a  bar  by  day,  and  a  sleepQUg-rooot  at  night 
for  four  or  six  men ;  in  addition,  a  general  dealer  Kved  m  it,  who  duHog 
the  day  displayed  his  goods  in  front  of  the  house.  At  the  upper  end  of 
Jackson-street  stood  a  very  small  tent,  which  seemed  to  htxre  scarcely 
room  for  two  persons,  but  in  which,  for  all  that,  a  doctor  and  an  apothe- 
cary lived ;  in  addition,  salt  pork  in  barrels,  bottles  of  brandy,  and  hot 
coffee  could  be  procured  there  at  any  time.  In  some  of  the  Wooden 
houses  the  lower  floor  was  arranged  for  offices,  and  m  such  five  or  six 
wooden  desks  stood  close  together,  whi(4k  belonged  to  persons  of  the  mos^ 
varied  trades :  merchants,  money-changers,  lawyers,  doctors,  land  com- 
missioners, brokers,  notaries,  &c.,  and  for  whidi  each  paid  from  26 
to  30  dollars  a  month.  The  sleeping  places,  narrower  than  in  ships' 
cabins,  were  built  up  three  or  four  over  each  other.  On  a  fioc»r  of  abont 
twenty  feet  surface,  more  than  sixty  people  might  be  seen  sleeping,  &oni 
whom  the  landlord  made  a  net  profit  of  30  dollars  a  nighty  as  ea<^  gaest 
had  to  bring  his  own  bed  and  blankets. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  building  material  and  the  extraordinary 
wages  of  the  carpenters,  who  earned  from  16  to  20  dollars  a  day,  specu- 
lation in  wood  and  houses  was  naturally  encouraged,  az^  it  was  not  long 
ere  a  number  of  the  latter  were  introduced  from  the  Atlantic  States, 
Chili,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Oregon.  In  a  few  days  entire  streets 
were  built,  and  tents  and  barracks  made  way  for  constderaUe  houses. 
In  1850,  such  a  strange  collection  of  houses,  inhabited  by  people  of  ail 
nations,  was  probably  never  seen  before  in  any  country.  *I1ie  speed 
with  which  the  houses  were  run  up,  bordered  on  the  marveUoiis.  With 
amazement  you  would  see  fifty  houses  standing  on  a  well-leveHed  quarter 
of  the  city,  which  a  week  previously  had  been  bush,  motmtam,  and  valley. 
The  El  Dorado,  three  stories  high,  though  certainly  built  of  Hgfht  wood, 
was  fipished  in  sixteen  days ;  but  as  early  as  the  tenth  day  was  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  gambling  public,  who  got  rid  of  thekt  dollars 
and  ounces  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  bugles  on  the  gt^nd  floor,  while 
the  carpenters  above  were  finishing  the  building  with  axe  and  saw.  At 
the  same  spot,  where  the  Jenny  Lind  Theatre  is  now  built,  stood  Parke's 
house,  one  of  the  oldest  wooden  houses,  and  at  the  same  time  the  laxgest, 
in  the  city,  a  very  tasteful  building,  with  a  portico,  and  about  sixty  feet 
in  width.  In  this  house  there  were  also  dining-halls,  bilHard-rooms, 
bars,  desks,  money-changers,  and  a  number  of  bedrooms.  It  was  let 
out  to  a  man  for  13,000  dollars  a  month,  who  again  let  out  ^tte  separate 
gambling-tables,  bars,  billiard-rooms,  lodgings,  &c.,  and  thus  earned  a 
large  sum  of  money.     A  yearly  rent  of  156,000  dollars  for  a  house  which 
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was  said  to  have  origmally  cost  62»000  dollars,  has  probably  never  beea 
before  known  in  the  world,  even  if  we  take  into  calculation  the  heavy 
ground-rent.  ^ 

Opposite  this  house,  and  on  the  Plaza,  stood  the  old  Custom-house, 
one  of  the  ancient  Californian  buildings,  with  an  ugly,  gloomy,  and  dirty 
exterior,  assimilating  with  the  business  carried  on  there,  for  the  cheating 
of  the  officials  at  that  day  surpassed  all  credibility.  In  front  of  this  house 
Jankins  was  koog  by  the  Vigilance  Committee,  as  the  first  warning  ex- 
ample .of  popular  justice.  Parke's  house  was  destroyed  in  the  first  fire 
of  1849.  The  okl  Custom-house  was  burned  down  in  May,  1851,  and 
the  ground  was  not  built  on  again,  but  left  open,  aa  belonging  to  the 
Plaza.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Plaza  stood  only  one  building  in 
addition  to  the  Custom-house,  a  simple  but  pretty  wooden  edifice,  in 
which  were  the  residence  of  the  alcade  of  that  day,  the  courts  of  law, 
and  some  offices.  It  brought  the  owner  in  an  annual  rental  of  12,000 
dollars.  He  was  at  the  same  time  proprietor  of  the  ground,  for  which 
100,000  dollars'  ki  cash  were  offi^red :  he  had  bought  it  prior  to  the 
gold  discoveries  for  seven  hundred  dollars.  This  piece  of  ground  is  so 
far  remarkable  that  it  is  the  only  one  within  the  city  which  has  not  been 
ravaged  by  fire.  At  the  present  day  the  post-house,  the  fire-engine 
establishment,,  and  other  buildings,  stand  upon  it. 

At  that  time,  also,  sprang  up  gradually  the  large  and  massive  mer- 
cantile houses  in  Montgomery-street,  which,  however,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  have  become  a  prey  c^  the  fiames  in  the  repeated  fires.  Of 
the  Chinese  houses  imported  at  that  period  but  few  will  be  found  inside 
the  city,  for  the  camphor-wood,  of  which  the  msjority  are  built,  catches 
fire  too  easily.  Those  of  them  that  still  stand  at  the  extremities  of  the 
city,  or  outside  of  it,  can  be  easily  recognised,  because  they  are  framed 
like  wardrobes,  and  the  windows  have  very  small  panes,  but  always 
jalousies.  The  houses  brought  from  Germany  and  Sweden  are  less  re- 
markable for  their  handsome  exterior  than  for  their  solidity  ;  the  houses 
brought  from  the  old  States  are  generally  pretty,  most  of  them  re- 
sembling cottages,  but  are  as  light  and  weak  as  booths  ;  those  built  in 
the  country  are  also  weak,  and  msuxy  during  the  building  process  were 
either  carried  off  by  the  wind  or  wasiied  away  by  the  rain. 

At  that  time  (December/ 1849)  Graham  House  was  opened  on  the 
very  day  after  the  burning  of  Parke's  house,  and  on  the  first  evening, 
when  the  room  was  full  of  guests,  the  curious  circumstance  occurred  that 
the  landlord  got  into  a  passion  with  his  head  waiter,  and  fired  all  six 
barrels  of  his  revolver  at  him,  though  without  wounding  him  or  any 
one  else.  It  was  a  large,  two-storied  wooden  bouse,  surrounded  by 
arcades,  and  haviog  enormous  cellars,  in  which  were  the  bowling-alleysw 
A  few  months  later  it  was  purchased  by  the  city,  the  courts  and  officers 
were  removed  there,  arid  the  ground  floor  was  converted  into  a  gaol. 
Here,  also,  the  alderipen  held  their  sittings,  and  at  one  of  their  first 
meetings  they  voted  one  another  an  annual  salary  of  4000  dollars.  After 
tlie  house  had  suffered  severely  in  September,  1850,  it  was  burnt  down 
in  May,  1851, 

After  the  import  of  so  many  houses,  the  own^s  of  huts,  tents,  and 
booths  were  enabled  to  purchase  larger  buildings.  The  smaller  ones  were 
conveyed  bodily  on  waggons,  and  the  heavier,  among  them  several  two 
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stories  in  height,  were  placed  on  rollers  and  conveyed  to  other  parts  of 
the  city.  Those  house  proprietors  who  would  not  or  could  not  renew 
their  ground  lease  were  obliged  to  do  the  same.  The  proverb  that  time 
is  money,  was  never  so  true  as  it  was  at  that  period  in  San  Francisco.  In 
many  of  these  mimttory  houses  the  owaen  quiedy  carried  on  their  ordi> 
nary  business  dunng  the  migration.  Thus,  for  imtanoe,  oar  author  sav 
a  travelling  shoemaker's  workshop,  as  well  as  a  house  moving  on  wheels, 
with  forf$e,  anvil,  &c.,  in  which  the  master  and  four  joutneynien  did  not 
leave  off  working  durinff  the  four  days  tho  house  was  on  its  travek 
When  the  streets  were  wvelled,  it  was  discovered  that  the  houses  were 
some  twenty  feet  too  high,  others,  again,  twenty  feet  too  low,  so  that 
they  most  either  he  raised  or  lowered,  wMch  was  efl^scted  simply  enoagli, 
hut'  with  the  usoal  recklessness,  so  that  many  houses  fell  in  duriog  the 
operation,  and  men  lost  their  lives. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  1862 ;  the  wildest  time  » lefib  hehinci  us,  the 
city  has  gained  a  respectable  appearance,  and  Judge  Lytich  has  got  rid 
of  most  of  the  ronghs*  by  summary  process.  San  Praneisco  still  has  a 
foreign  look,  much  the  same  as  it  now  offers.  After  the  tiewly  arrived 
stranger  has  gazed  sufficiently  long  from  the  vessel  at  the  foretrt  of  masts 
and  labyrintli  of  houses,  he  desires  to  go  ashere.  A  boat  oarries  him  for 
a  dollar  to  land ;  that  is,  to  the  Long  or  Central  Whari^  which  is  built  for 
half  a  mile  out  into  the  hay,  and  is,  for  the  ttiodt  part,  covered  with 
houses.  Only  the  outermost  end-  is  free  from  buildine^st  here  lie  the 
large  sea-steamers  and  clippers;  then  other  sea-bound  shtps^- Hie- steamers 
which  go  up  the  bay  to  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Vaitejo,  Pueblo  de  Sao 
Jos^,  &c.,  and  lastly,  close  to  the  houses,  the  small  schooners  and  cutters, 
whose  destination  is  indicated  by  a  suspended  board.  The  pt«ssiQg  and 
thronging  of  the  waggoners,  boatmen,  shoebkcks,  selleps  6f  frint  and 
sweetstun,  and  the  incessant  ringing  of  the  auetioneers^  bells,  produce  i 
stunning  effect  after  the  tranquillity  and  monotony  of  the  long  sea-voyage. 
The  greatest  disturbance  is  made  on  the  lopg  wharf  by  tlie  runners,  or 
agents,  of  two  rival  steamers  to  Sacramento  or  St.  Joaquin,  who  tlInnte^ 
ruptediy  shout  in  a  lovd  voice  that  the  fare  to  Stockton-  is  this  day  ooe 
dollar,  that  their  boat  is  the  best  in  these  waters,  if  not'in  the  whole 
world,  that  the  fare  hy  the  other  boat  is  certainly  only  a  doUsu*  also,  but 
that  the  owners  ought  to  give  every  passenger  ten  d^lars  on  account  of 
the  enormous  danger  and  discomfort.  If  a  man  arrive  from  .the  eitj 
loaded  with  luggi^or  merely  with  a  couple  of  blankets,  the  constant  and 
indispensable  companions  of  travelling  in  l^iese  parts,  both  mnnen  dash 
at  him  to  sell  him  a  ticket;  they  bar  his  way,  hold  him  tight,  and  fre- 
quently can  only  be  driven  back  by  the  exhibition  of  a  Colt's  refolver. 
««Go  with  the  other  boat,  if  you  feel  a  wish  to  be  blown  up  f*  is  the  con- 
soling yell  of  the  runner  whose  pertinacities  atid  impudence  have  ob- 
tained no  result* 

While  the  novice  walks  on  by  the  side  of  the  truck  conveying  his 
luggage  he  sees  large  American  flags  floating  before  several  houses. 
They  seem  to  him  holiday  ornaments,  but  he  soon  convinces  himself  that 
they  are  merely  depdts  where  seamen  are  engaged  for  ships  about  to  ssii, 
as  the  notices  under  the  balustrades  evidence :  "  Twenty  good  seamen  for 
China,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope"—-"  A  head  steward  and  cook  for« 
steamer"—"  Twelve  men  wanted  for  New  York'direct."  Bars  and  eating- 
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Houses  are  very  numerous,  with  real  and  painted  flags,  and  large  bills  of 
fare  hanging  on  the  door-sills,  decorated  with  pictures  of  bears,  deer,  roes, 
partridges,  fish,  wild-geese,  gigantic  cabbages  and  turnips,  and  also  with 
a  lion,  panther,  racoon,  heron,  pelican,  and  other  edible  and  inedible 
things.  From  one  of  these  houses  issues  a  noise  which  the  Americans 
are  pleased  to  call  music :  it  is  a  gambling«faouse,  where  lovers  of  faro, 
monte,  or  roulette  drop  their  money  to  the  notes  of  a  badly *'played  violin, 
-which  is  accompanied  by  a  guitar,  banjo,  tambourine,  and  the  indis- 
pensable cymbals^  These  bands  formerly  smeared  their  faces  and  hands 
with  lampblack,  put  on  woolly  negro  wigs,  and  played,  and  sang  those 
Ethiopian  melodies  whieh  are  neither  Ethiopian, nor  melodious.  Farther 
on  is  another  house  where  psendo^Tyrolese^iag;  and  then  another,  where 
the  doubloons  and  dollars  have  a  more  mutiisal  ring  than^he  pianoforte, 
-which  is  being  mercilessly  ill  treated  by  an*  ex-sailor,  who  was  aftecwards 
gold-digger.  News-boys  offer  every  passer-by.  their  latest  Atlantic 
journals,  and  the  constantly-repeated  shout,  '*  This  is  the  latest  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald^  of  the  fFeekl^  Tributie^  the  Boston  Joumaly 
and  True HeUay^  outsounds  for  a  while  the  rattling  of  the  yehicles«  the 
cries  of  the  runners,  the  musical  chaos,  and  the  chattering  of  the  Chinese 
and  Frenehmen,  who  have  this  in  eommon,  that  they  always  go  about 
the  streets  in  couples,  holding  a  loud  conversaitiou  accompanieid  by  violent 
gesticulations,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  they  were  everlastingly  quarrelling. 

Through  the  crowd  the  novice  forces  his  way,  for  it  is  his  chief  anxiety 
to  find  a  shelter  in  order  to  make  sure  of  his  traps,  of  whieh,  like  all  im«- 
migrants,  he  has  ihrioe  too  much,  and  then  take  care  of  the  inner  man. 
He  stops  before  an  unpretentipus.  plank*house,  on  which  the  words 
*<  Board  and' lodging"  are  piunted  in  large  letters.  In  a. second  his  traps 
are  in  the  street,  the  porter  says  sharply,  *'  One  dollar  and  a  half,"  takes 
his  money  and  goes  o£^  careless  as  to  the  life  or  lunbs  of  his  fellow-men, 
into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd.  The  landlord  is  engaged  with  some 
guests  at  a  game  of  euchre^  hence  cannot  attend  to  his  gttest--which, 
indeed,  he  does  in  no  case  until  the  guest  has  been  properly  introduced  to 
him.  The  bar-keeper  stands  laughing  behind  liie  bar^.  and  regards  the 
new  comer,  whom  he  at  once  recognises^  as  a  greenhorn,  and  on  whom 
he  looks  down  compassionately  though  without  offering  him  the  slightest 
assistance,  for  the  bar-keeper  has-been  three  months  in  the  coontry,  and 
is  consequently  an  old  Califomian,  After  inquiring  of  a  waiter,  who 
points  to  a  comer,  the  stranger  drags  into  it  his  boxes^  beds,  weapons, 
and  tools,  and  then  commences  a  convearsation  with  the  waiter  over  a  glass 
of  cocktail.  Our  traveller  is  informed  that  dinner  is  over  in  the  house, 
but  that  he  can  dine  close  by  at  a  restaurant's  from  the  bill  of  fare. 
After  being  assured  that  his  traps  are  all  safe,  and  that  he  can  have  a  bed 
for  the  night,  he  proceeds  to  the  restaurant,  orders  soup,  meat,  potatoes, 
pudding,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  eats  like  the  other  guests,  silently  and  as 
rapidly  as  if  it  were  fpr  a  wager,  pi^s  twenty«five  cents  for  each  dish, 
and  goes  his  way.  In  the  street  he  meets  an  acquaintance :  with  him  he 
climbs  up  Telegraph  Hill,  and  surveys  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the 
bay,  with  its  ships,  islands,  m^ountains,  and  city,  lit  up  by  the  setting  sun. 
When  the  first  lights  twinkle  below  he  goes  down  again  to  see  San  Fran- 
cisco by  night,  and  we  will  accompany  him. 

The  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  light  buggy  and  cab  down 
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to  the  old  Californian  ox-cart,  hare  disappeared  from  the  streets,  bat  life 

in  them  is  as  lively  as  by  day,  for  the  persons  who  do  not  bekmg  to  tlie 

working  classes,  and  have  spent  the  day  at  their  offices  and  desks,  now 

leave  their  late  dinner-table,  and  go  in  search  of  their  evemng*s  amose- 

ments.     Others  are  only  beginning  their  day — gamblers,  adventurers, 

and  loafers,  of  whom  San  Francisco,  like  all  North  American  setports, 

has  a  superabnndance.     This  is  the  time  for  the  most  ear-rending  minic, 

to  whicn  you  have  to  become  accustomed.     In  front  of  the  AmericaD 

Theatre,  in  Sansome-street,  we  notice  a  scaffbldtng  like  that  in  front  of 

Richardson's  booth,  on  which  a  band  of  musicians  perform  operatie 

tunes ;  more  than  one  hundred  yards  off,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Long 

Wharf,  a  man  runs  up  to  every  fresh  party,  and  shouts  in  a  steotoriaB 

voice  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  visit  the  only  respectable  place  for  real 

amusement  in  San  Francisco  need  only  go  to  the  American,  where  he  can 

have  a  seat  for  two  dollars  in  the  pit,  for  fonr  dollars  in  the  boxes,  or  for 

one  dollar  in  the  gallery  (in  the  latter  place,  however,  among  coloured 

gentlemen).    At  the  same  time  be  points  to  the  flashing  pitch-pots  whidi 

are  lighted  on  the  above-mentioned  scaffolding.     We  go  ak>ng  the  Long 

Wharf,  till  a  new  uproar  of  a  barbaric  nature  suddenly  'bursts  fordi  ekse 

to  us  :  it  is  a  landlord  announcing  that  his  supper  is  ready,  and  for  that 

purpose  beats  so  tremendously  on  a  Chinese  gong,  that  not  only  all  tb 

persons  dwellhog  in  the  city,  but  those  a  mile  away,  must  hear  it.  Altboogh 

the  streets  are  not  lighted,  the  brilliantly-illuminated  eatiog4iouses,  shops, 

bars,  and  gambling-houses,  diffuse  sufficient  light  to  let  ns  notice  ejects 

in  the  street,  as  well  as  the  portions  of  the  public  establiebmeBts.    Ob 

the  pavement,  laid  with  creaking  planks,  we  are  suddenly  istopped  m  the 

midst  of  the  crowd  by  a  man  whom  we  recognise  as  an  Irishman  bj  his 

dialect.     At  the  same  time  his  red  face  and  htrchisg  nQoi^emetits  show 

that  he  is  more  than  half-seas  over.     He  sa}^,  as  he  politdy  raises  )bs 

hand  to  his  forehead,  where  his  hat  or  cap  would  have  beeii  had  he  trot 

lost  it  in  the  crowd,  '^Gentlemen,  I  can  see  that  yoa  acre  resfecM 

settlers  ;  I  am  looking  for** — (here  he  falls  on  l^e  centre  off  grarity  with 

which  nature  has  provided  him,  and  contimiea  his  speeeli  in  this  humble 

position) — ^  I  am  looking  for  a  sitnation  as  footman,  greon,  T>r  soinethiiig 

of  that  sort.     I  am  an  Irishman  bred  and  bom,  bromit  up  at  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales,'*  &c.     We  leave  the  crowd  whidb  has  by  Ak  time 

collected  ^0  listen  to  the  end  of  the  bemused  Hibennan's  seif-praise,  vA 

enter  an  auction-room,  where  gold  watches  and  jewellery,  all  wsmmted 

genuine,  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  ^ougk  m>ty  by  caadiefiglit. 

The  auctioneer  is  a  German  Jew,  of  whom  there  are  a  g<reat  namker  id 

nearly  all  Californian  towns,  and  who  hanily  speak  any  €fennan.    He 

holds  up  a  common  gilt  Swiss  cylinder-watch,  and  shoots  ^  be  grows 

red  in  the  face,  with  an  atrocious  accent  but  extraoFdioary  ^oeocy: 

**  Twelve,  twelve,  twelve  dollars  for  this  new  EngKsh  potent  lever  wateb— 

diamond  holes — ^twelve,  twelve."    So  that  it  seeiBB  wonderfid  how  any 

person  can  make  a  bid,  let  alone  have  it  heard.     To  any  man  whom  he 

fancies  from  his  dress  or  beard  to  have  {recently  amied  fron  the  mn^ 

he  hands  down  the  watch  from  his  rostrum,  praises  its  apleadid  works, 

declares  that  it  cost  fifty  pounds  ia  Liverpool,  t^t  there  is  twelve  ihvd^ 

worth  of  gold  about  it,  &c.,  until  some  one  offers  tharteea  doflti^  ta 

whom  it  is  immediately  knocked  down,  and  he  begins  the  same  game 
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again  wltli  a  heary  chain  (of  course  of  real  gold  too).  In  the  adjoining 
house,  bats,  jackets,  trousers,  shirts,  &c.,  are  being  put  up  to  auction  by 
another  German  Jew.  The  gold-diggers,  when  they  return  from  the 
mines,  being  generally  in  a  seedy  condition  as  to  clothes,  equip  themselves 
here  for  the  night  (the  articles  rarely  last  longer),  dress  themselves  in  a 
back  room,  in  which  an  officious  Jew-ling  offers  them  a  hoping  hand, 
and  throw  their  old  things,  boots,  hats,  See.,  into  the  street,  in^iich  seems 
to  be  permanently  paved  with  them.  The  small  gambling-house  at  the 
corner  of  Montgomery-street  attracts  our  attention ;  tljc  WMelody  of  *'  Oh, 
Susannah,  don't  you  cry  for  me,*'  meets  our  ear  with  the  obKgato  accom- 
paniment of  the  auctioneer's  bell  and  the  cry  of  the  sweetstmff-seller. 
The  room  is  small  and  crowded,  the  walls  are  overladen  with  paintingis 
from  the  Grecian  mytholog}^  the  bars .  are  supplied  with  the  requisite 
fluids,  while  the  Ethiopian  minstreis  produce  the  most  frightful  sounds 
from  their  elevated  balcony.  A  faro,  a  monte,  and  a  roulette  table,  to 
frhich  you  make  your  way  with  difficulty,  are  co^irered  with  piles  of 
dollvs,  ounces,  and  gold,  while  bags  of  dust  show  that  a  digger  has  just 
been  plundered.  But  ihe  ncdse  is  too  great,  and  the  pressure  unpleasant 
to  any  but  pickpocjcets,  so  we  will  go  farther  afield. 

At  the  opposite  corners  the  banking-houses  of  James  King,  William 
and  B.  Davidson,  agents  to  Rothschild,  stand  gloomy  and  deserted,  for 
business  hours  are  bug  past.  The  latter  especially  has  a  most  uncanny 
look,  for  it  appears  to  be  built  on  the  model  of  the  Egyptian  or  Baby- 
lonian catacombs.  Between  these  is  ComnieTcial-street,  the  liveliest  in 
the  whole  city  at  night.  We  do  not  yield  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
once  pretty  Mrs.  Whitney — of  the  European  Saloon,  with  its  pleasant 
landlady^-of  the  Italian  Saloon,  kept  by  a  Milanese  with  her  seven 
daughters— or  the  Cafe  des  Artistes,  in  which  two  German  women  do 
the  honours.  For  we  are  bound  for  the  '*  Polka,"  the  only  renowned 
gambling-house  in  the  street,  and  wfakh  is  kept  by  a  Frenchsnan.  Three 
givh  wait  at  the  bar  in  turn,  and  heoe^  the  gues4»  and  ^vnblers  mostly 
b^ODg  to  timt  nation ;  &>o,  r^o,  monte,  roulette^  lotto,  trente  et 
im,  &c.— -each  gsme  has  its  banlseTS  and  its  players.  You  hear  from 
the  nearest  table,  '^  Jeu  est  fait !  game  is  made,  gendemen !  all  down, 
no  more  !  Biz,  vingt,  vingt-huit,  trente-doux  !  Red  loees.  Gentlemen, 
make  your  game  \  faites  votre  jeu,  messieurs !"  At  the  faro-table 
counters  for  one,  five,  or  tea  dollars  are  staked^  and  lost  or  won  in  akiice; 
but  there  is  a  greater  noise  over  the  lansquenet,  as  the  state  of  the  game 
is  being  constantly  shouted :  ^*  Quatre  paastres  a  faire ;  four  dollars  to 
make !"  The  persons  who  are  not  piaying  stand  in  groups  and  talk  in 
French,  with  any  amoant  of  gesdeulatioo  and  lively  play  of  features; 
but  a  few  are  talking  in  En^ish,  German,  or  Spanish.  An  elderly  man 
the  while  plays  t^e  violin,  and  accompanies  it  with  the  most  fearfril 
gnmaces ;  while  he  is  looking  at  the  notes  he  draws  vap  his  eyebrows  to 
his  short  cropped  hair,  so  that  ke  bears  the  closest  resemUiuioe  to  an 
offiended  ape.  A  very  serious  man  accompanies  him  automaticaUy  on 
the  pianoforte.  As  we  go  out  we  see  at  tlie  bar  a  Frendi  Bsulor  with 
his  arm  in  a  ^ing,  and  learn  from  him  that,  on  the  previous  evening,  he 
was  tmfortramtely  witness  of  a  quarrel  in  this  room,  and  a  pistol  bullet 
accidentally  lodged  in  his  arm.  At  this  moment  a  distmrfaiince  breaks 
out  at  the  rouge  et  noir  table,  curses  are  interdiaoged  in  English  and 
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French,  revolvers  crack,  and  while  the  table  with  the  cards  and  gold  is 
overturned,  and  a  number  of  people  fly  to  the  door,  our  sailor  receives  a 
shot  in  the  thigh.  ''Trop  de  malheur!"  he  exclaims.  We  conviDce 
oi^rselves,  however,  that  the  wound  is  not  dangerous,  congratulate  him 
on  his  fortunate  escape,  and  leave  the  close  hell  to  seek  a  wider  field  for 
our  observations  in  Portsmouth-square,  which  is  also  called  the  Flaza, 
because  it  is  the  liveliest  place  in  the  city. 

The  large  room  of  the  California  Exchange  is  empty ;  Union  Hotel 
has  only  politicising  drinkers ;  the  Jenny  Lind  Theatre  is  filled  with  an 
applauding  audience — ^for  the  American  applauds  everything — Whence  we 
will  proceed  to  the  £1  Dorado,  the  largest,  most  frequented,  and  oldest 
gambling-house  iu  the  city.  Two  years  before  it  was  only  a  canvas 
tent ;  as  a  wooden  house  it  was  thrice  burnt  to  the  ground;  but  now  it 
is  a  stately  four-storied  massive  building.  In  the  lower  room  we  find 
American  and  Mexican  bank.- holders,  as  well  as  gamblers  from  all 
nations.  Mexicans,  Chilenos,  Peruvians  (here  generally  known  as 
Spaniards),  constitute  the  majority ;  the  women  present,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  French  one  who  keeps  a  hazard-table,  all  come  from  these  r^ 
publics.  Our  Spanish  republicans  only  play  monte :  they  stake  their 
money  without  looking,  and  win  or  lose  without  moving  a  feature  or 
letting  their  paper  cigarette  go  out,  while,  careless  of  the  heat,  they  sit 
closely  wrapped  up  in  their  zarap^s.  Among  the  women  a  pretty  face 
is  rarely  seen  :  their  complexion  is  as  dark  as  that  of  the  men,  and  their 
Indian  descent  is  unmistakable.  They  smoke  with  a  grace  for  which 
the  Bloomers  might  envy  them,  if  they  had  not  the  bad  habit  of  expecto- 
rating incessantly.  Their  dress  is  usually  very  simple  :  a  dark-coloured 
gown,  a  blue-and-white  plaid  shawl  (reboso)  thrown  over  the  head,  and 
their  pretty  little  naked  feet  are  thrust  into  satin  slippers.  The  Chilenos 
have  the  best  complexions  of  all,  and  are  also  remarkable  for  their  loog 
black  hair,  which  they  part  very  plainly,  and  let  hang  down  their  backs 
in  two  long  plaits.  The  women  play  as  passionately  as  the  men,  and 
frequently  stake  six  ounces  with  the  utmost  indifference  on  a  card.  Many 
of  them  are  overladen  with  gold  chains,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  for 
their  extravagance  in  such  finery  is  as  great  as  their  parsimony  in  buying 
useful  things,  where  they  are  capable  of  chaffering  about  half  a  real. 

The  gaps  which  did  not  happen  to  be  filled  at  the  monte-table  by 
Spaniards,  were  occupied  by  adventurers  from  all  countries,  chiefly  sailors, 
gold-digg^rS)  and  other  men  who  were  temporarily  independent,  and 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  hardly-acquired  weadth  before  returning  to  sea 
or  to  the  mountains.  They  look  extremely  provocative  with  their  bronzed 
faces  and  long  beards.  All  of  them  were  armed,  either  with  revolvers  or 
double-barrelled  pistols,  which  they  made  use  of  upon  the  slightest  excose. 
The  only  nation  not  represented  m  the  gambling-houses  and  bars  is  the 
Chinese.  The  fashionable  classes  may  generally  be  noticed  at  the  faro* 
tables-French  artistes,  American  gamblers,  and  the  idle  vagabonds  and 
chevaliers  d'industrie  of  all  nations.  Ivory  counters,  representing  one, 
five,  ten,  and  fifty  dollars,  take  the  place  of  ready  money,  and  a  fortune 
is  gained  or  lost  with  the  utmost  silence.  The  roulette  and  hazard  tables 
are  but  slightly  frequented ;  only  now  and  then  a  curious  greenhorn  goes 
up  to  the  latter  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  few  dollars  to  the  young  French 
girl  who  does  the  honours  here. 

A  few  paces  from  the  £1  Dorado  is  the  Bella  Union  (the  first  word  is 
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spoken  here  in  Spanish,  the  second  in  English),  which  is  also  a  much- 
Irequented  gambling-house.  Somewhat  higher  up  the  Plaza  is  the  Cali- 
foruian  Restaurant,  a  thoroughly  German  house,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cook,  who  is  French.  It  has  no  music,  gambling-tables,  or  squabbles ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  ofiFers  excellent  food  and  wine.  We  are  on  the 
point  of  entering,  when  a  cry  of  <'  Fire  !"  is  raised,  and  the  boom  of  the 
engine-house  bell  electrifies  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city:  even  the 
gamblers  leap  up  from  the  table  and  hurry  to  the  door.  At  once  the 
engine  rattles  past,  dragged  by  fifty  "boys,*'  belonging  to  various  classes, 
commanded  by  a  fireman  in  full  uniform,  and  are  followed  by  thousands 
of  men  across  the  Plaza  into  Kearney-street.  It  was,  however,  only  a 
window-curtain  burnt,  and  the  fire  was  promptly  extinguished.  After 
minds  are  calmed  down  again,  we  go  up  Pacific-street  to  be  present  at  a 
Mexican  dance.  Afber  witnessing  this  so-called  dancing,  we  start  in  the 
direction  of  the  lower  town,  in  order  to  find  re&eshment  and  sleep  at 
our  hotel.  We  stumble  over  a  few  ''illuminated"  sleepers,  and  here 
and  there  disturb  myriads  of  rats  in  their  street-cleaning  operations.  At 
length  we  reach  home,  and  have  obtained  our  first  impressions  of  a  city 
which  has  sprung  from  the  ground  like  a  fiingus.  If  we  resolve  on  re- 
maining in  it,  we  get  rid  oi  the  greenhorn  as  speedily  as  possible,  pass 
with  indifference  all  the  strange  scenes  in  the  street,  and  turn  to  the 
sole  task  worthy  of  the  North  American — ^money-making.  By  such  time 
we  have  become  a  real  Californian. 


THE  SANITAMUM  OF  DAKJEELING : 

ITS  FRESENT   CONDITION  AND  FUTUEE  PROSPECTS. 

By  HlMALAlTBNSIS. 

At  a  time  when  every  mail  from  India  brings  tidings  of  universal 
peace  and  commercial  prosperity,  and  when  the  local  press  calls  for 
European  superintendence  as  the  one  thing  needed  for  the  prolongation 
of  that  financial  revival  which  has  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan — as  the  sure  means  for  developing  the  resources  of 
the  cotton  crop  and  other  productions  of  the  soil — ^it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
describe  in  a  few  words  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
Daijeeling,  a  place  hitherto  little  known,  but  the  situation  and  capa- 
bilities of  which  entitle  it  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  those  who 
regard  thoughtfully  the  destinies  of  our  great  Eastern  empire. 

Situated  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles  only — a  short  span  where 
distances  are  measured  by  thousands — ^from  Calcutta,  the  seat  of  supreme 
government,  in  a  climate  no  less  adapted  to  the  European  constitution 
than  is  our  own,  this  place,  which  thirty  years  ago  was  covered  with  im« 
penetrable  forest,  has,  within  the  last  few  years  only,  been  converted  into 
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ooe  of  the  most  tJiriving  atatioiui  in  Bengal— &  ttation  not  bearing  tbe 
marks  of  dedine,  like  so  many  in  the  East,  but  one  that  sees  year  bj 
year  a  steady  increase  both  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  in  tin 
extent  of  its  cultiTated  aoiL 

Until  Dr.  Hooker  pabHshed,  in  18o4,  the  account  of  his  wandering  ia 
Sikkim  from  1849  to  1851,  entitled  "  Himabyan  Journals,"  the  EDglish 
public  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Daijealing,  exeept  from  a  passing  ootlce 
now  and  then  in  the  papers. 

Situated  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  about  thirhr  miles  from  the  base « 
the  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  fxom  six  thousand  five  hundred  to  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  this  spot  was  made  in  1840 
the  seat  of  an  English  settlementy  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Major 
Herbert,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Ih,  Campbell,  the  latter  of  whom  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  d  the  new  station.  Under  his  able  managemeDt 
it  made  steady  progress,  and  attracted  both  European  and  native  settkis, 
the  former  diiefly  by  its  climate,  so  particularly  grateful  to  those  wbo 
had  been  panting  in  the  hot  plains  of  Bengal,  the  latter  by  the  advan- 
tages it  offered  for  trade. 

The  great  impetus,  however,  to  English  settlement  in  Daijeeling  was 
only  very  lately  given  by  the  discovery  that  the  slopes  of  the  mountaios 
were  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  tea.  Of  this  tea  specimens  hav«  bees 
veiy  favourably  reported  upon  both  in  Calcutta  and  England,  and  w^ 
on  view  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  last  yea7)  and  the  result  is,  as 
a  recent  article  from  the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Times  well  de- 
scribes it,  **  There  is  a  perfect  furore  for  the  formation  of  tea  companies 
with  limited  liability,  and  scrip  is  hardly  put  on  the  market  when  it  rises 
to  fifty  per  cent,  premium."  Since  Sir  Charles  Wood's  wastelands' 
measure  came  into  operation,  almost  every  available  plot  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Darjeeling  has  been  bought  up  by  these  companies  and 
by  private  individuals. 

Coffee,  too,  has  been  grown  with  success,  but  the  low  elevation  whicli 
this  plant  requires  is  considered  rather  unhealthy  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  and  the  higher  slopes  are  cultivated  in  preference.  Within  the  last 
few  months  the  cultivation  of  tea  on  these  higher  slopes  has  proceeded 
80  rapidly,  that  a  belt  from  fifteen  hundred  to  four  thousand  feet  may  be 
traced  on  almost  every  mountain-side  visible  from  the  station,  i^vhere  the 
land  has  been  cleared  and  planted  for  this  purpose. 

The  great  drawback  to  progress  in  these  hills  has  been  the  want  of 
good  roads  for  wheeled  conveyances.  Such  a  thing  as  even  a  pony  ca^ 
riage  is  at  present  perfectly  useless:  the  only  place  where  it  could  be 
used  with  safety  bemg  the  mile  or  two  of  the  new  cart-road,  already 
opened,  along  tne  line  of  whk^h  there  are  as  yet  but  few  permanrat  resi- 
dences. 

Until  1861  there  was  no  continuous  method  of  approa^iiog  Dar- 
jeeling from  Calcutta  except  by  "  palkee  d^"  (t.e.  carried  in  palanquins 
on  men's  shoulders),  and  this  in  the  rainy  season  was  not  only  impn^ 
ticable  at  times,  but  even  elephants  had  smne  difficulty,  after  heary  floods, 
in  forcing  their  way  through  the  marshes  of  the  Purneah  district,  ^ov> 
however,  the  traveller  from  Calcutta  is  carried  in  a  few  liours  by  toe 
East  Indian  Railway  from  Howrah  (the  Calcutta  terminus)  to  Sahcb- 
gunge,  on  the  Ganges,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.     A  steam-f^rry 
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plies  between  this  and  Caragola  Ghaut,  a  small  village  a  few  miles  higher 
up  on  the  north  bank,  and  from  this  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ^  capital 
road,  thirty  feet  wide,  is  ia  course  of  coastructioii,  and  will  be  thoroughly 
finished  in  a  year  or  two.  This  road  is  formed  with  very  gradual  in- 
clines, so  that  without  much  trouble  it  will  ^eveaitually  be  available  either 
for  a  tram  or  railway. 

Fiom  Punkabarie,  the  first  hill  villag«  the  traveller  stops  at,  every*- 
thing  at  piiesent  has  to  foe  carried  up  to  Darjeeling  on  men's  shooldors, 
the  path  being  too  narrow  and  steep  for  anythiog  except  bipeds,  biU* 
ponies,  and  oxen.  Ou  the  backs  of  these  latter  nearly  all  ik»  supines 
for  the  native  population  (rice,  &&)  are  transported.  A  continuation  of 
the  main  Purneah  road,  already  described,  is  in  course  of  formation  to 
connect  Darjeeling  with  the  plains.  Beginning  at  its  extreme  limit,  its 
line  runs  from  the  native  baiflEaar  of  that  place,  gradually  rising,  until 
after  six  miles  it  reaches  its  culminating  pcant,  '^  the  saddle,"  on  the 
Ooong  ridge,  an  elevation  <^  seven  daousand  feur  hundred  feet.  From 
hence  it  gradually  slopes  along  the  sides  of  Mount  Sinchul  until  it 
reaches  Kurseong  (a  «mall  atatioa  chiefly  occupied  by  tea-planters),  ^- 
vaticm  four  thousand  eight  hundred  feet.  Afiber  another  gradual  dip  of 
three  thousand  feet,  it  debouches  into  the  plains  at  a  point  eoosiderably 
to  the  east  of  Punkabarie,  and  theone  unites  with  the  Purneah  road. 

This  road,  when  completed^  will  be  available  for  wheeled  vehidles  of 
all  kinds,  and  will  g^ve  a  great  start  to  the  station  in  everv  way,  espe- 
cially in  reducing  the  price  of  provisions,  the  cariiage  of  which  on  men's 
backs  from  the  plains  increases  their  cost  nearly  twenty- five  per  cent. 
It  will  probably  take  several  years  to  finish  thoroughly,  the  engineering 
difficulties  being  of  such  a  nature  that  it  requires  both  time  and  gun- 
powder, without  stint,  to  make  a  broad  road  along  the  sides  of  mountains 
overgrown  with  dense  vegetation,  and  in  some  places  almost  perpea- 
dicukur.  The  local  press  promises  that  it  will  open  for  temporary  pur- 
poses in  a  year  or  two,  but  if  so,  it  will  still  take  a  long  time  to  enable 
the  culvertSy  bridges,  &c.,  to  be  finished  with  the  solidity  so  essential  in  a 
locality  where  the  rains  set  in  botii  suddenly  and  heavily.  Parts  of  all 
the  roads  siear  Darjeeling  become  impassable  from  landslips  during  the 
rains,  and  require  constant  supervision. 

A  great  difficulty,  too,  exists  in  procuring  labour  even  at  exorbitant 
rates,  the  hill-men  being  limited  in  number  (most  of  them  being  emi- 
grants from  Nepaul  and  Sikkim),  and  such  calls  being  made  for  their 
services  by  the  tea-planters,  who  vie  with  government  which  shall  oiler 
the  highest  rate  of  wages,  or  other  tempting  inducements.  As  the  station 
increases,  and  more  emigrants  come  iuto  British  territory,  this  evil  will 
gradually  be  ameliorated,  and  wages  will  probably  fiEill  to  a  more  healthy 
rate.  The  great  drawback  to  the  praseat  system  is  the  utter  inde- 
pendence of  the  labourers,  who  know  well  enough  that  if  they  are  turned 
off  by  one  master  there  are  plenty  more  who  will  be  too  glad  to  accept 
their  services. 

From  the  station  itself,  looking  northwards  on  a  fine  day,  especially 
after  rain,  the  view  of  the  snowy  range  is  gorgeous.  Imagine  pile  upon 
pile  of  dark  forest-dad  mountainSf  extending  over  an  arc  of  eighty  de- 
grees, nearly  <»ie-fourth  horiaon,  surmounted  by  the  numerous  silvered 
crests  of  the  ever  snowy  peaks;  and,   above  all,  Pelion  upon  Ossa, 
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the  tremendous  treble-pointed  mass  of  Kinchinjunga  (elevation  28,177 
feet),  rearing  its  head  high  above  the  clouds,  masses  of  which  are  seen 
ever  in  motion,  apparently  ascending  the  sides  of  the  mountains  &r 
below. 

Towards  the  south  from  the  station  no  view  oan  be  ohtained,  except- 
ing of  the  sides  of  Mount  Sinchul,  distant  six  miles,  the  dark  hues  of  the 
vegetation  of  which  are  in  spring  dotted  with  patches  of  white  and  red, 
the  bloom  of  the  magnolia  and  rhododendron.  But  on  ascending  the  top 
of  thu  mountain,  which  is  the  site  of  a  militaiy  cantonment^  and  covered 
with  barracks,  on  a  clear  day  the  table-land  of  the  plains  appears  spread 
out  like  a  map  at  one's  feet,  the  numerous  rivers  intersecting^  it  lookiog 
like  silver  threads^  and  the  vision  extending  over  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  of  country.  In  fact,  it  is  currently  reported  that  before  now,  with 
the  aid  of  a  glass»  the  Ganges,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  distant,  has 
been  seen.  On  the  east,  the  side  of  the  hill  (on  the  hog's  hack,  of  which 
the  station  is  situated)  descends  abruptly,  forming,  with  a  spar  of  Mount 
Sinchul,  a  narrow  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  rush  of  the  Rungnoo 
River,  on  its  headlong  course  to  empty  itself  into  the  Great  Rungeet, 
twelve  miles  farther  down,  though  the  stream  itself  is  invisible,  is  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

On  the  west  is  seen  the  Goong  ridge,  dark,  sombre,  and  forest-clad, 
running  at  almost  right  angles  with  that  of  Darjeeling  until  it  meets  the 
lower  spurs  of  Mount  Tonglo  (elev.  10,000  ft.),  the  top  of  which  con- 
stitutes in  this  direction  part  of  the  boundary  between  Sikkim  and 
Nepaul. 

fieyond  this,  again,  is  seen  the  Singalelah  range,  trending^  apparentlj 
more  to  the  north,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  snowy  sides  of  Kinchinjunga. 

The  houses  in  the  station  were,  a  few  years  back,  entirely  roofed  with 
''  (^eem,"  a  small  species  of  bamboo,  split  open  and  crimped  so  as  to  lie 
flat  whensprei^d  out;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  better  substitute 
has  been  provided  in  wooden  "  shingles,"  pieces  of  wood  about  one  foot 
and  a  half  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  which  are  nailed 
on  the  rafters  like  slates,  and  then  coated  with  pitch. 

This,  considering  that  many  houses  are  built  almost  entirely  of  wood, 
conduces  much  to  their  inflammability ;  but  fires  are  rare,  except  in  the 
native  part  of  the  town,  where  one  this  year  (1863)  consumed  a  large 
portion  of  the  bazaar  and  the  sappers*  lines,  and  finally  caught  and  blev 
up  their  magazine  before  it  could  be  got  under,  and  then  only  because 
it  had  no  farther  material  to  feed  on. 

The  explosion  of  the  live  shells  and  boxes  of  gunpowder,  occurring  as 
it  did  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  station,  is  described  by  an  eye-witness 
as  having  caused  great  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  surrounding  houses, 
which  foitunately  are  all  detached,  or  the  consequences  might  have  been 
fearful. 

Since  Dr.  Hooker's  book  was  published,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader 
for  full  particulars  concerning  the  rise  of  the  settlement  and  progress  up 
to  the  date  he  left,  there  have  twice  been  British  troops  in  Su^kim  terri- 
tory. A  small  force  was  sent  in  October,  1860,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Murray,  accompanied  by  the  superintendent,  Dr.  Campbell,  on 
the  old  grievance,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave-stealing  propensities  of  the 
Sikkimites,  who  had  carried  off  some  British  native  subjects  and  sold 
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them  into  slavery.  This  expedition  having  failed,  a  larger  force,  twelve 
liundred  in  number,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gtiwler, 
forced  their  way  into  the  country  in  March,  1861,  and,  penetrating  as 
far  as  the  capital,  *'Tumloong,"  compelled  the  rajah  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
submit  to  terms. 

Since  they  evacuated  the  country,  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  Europeans  have  been  allowed  the  before  unwonted  privilege  of 
exploring  and  visiting  thd  far-famed  snowy  range  without  fear  of  opposi- 
tion. 

Of  this  privilege  several  have  availed  themselves,  but  none  hitherto 
have  equalled  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  extent  of  their  wanderings.  This  wild, 
mountainous,  and  forest-covered  region  presents  to  the  lover  of  nature 
scenes  both  grand  and  beautiful,  such  as  he  will  find  in  no  other  country 
in  the  world,  but  to  reach  them  is  the  difficulty,  and  with  Dr..  Hooker  I 
quite  agree,  that  any  one  not  able  to  encounter  an  immense  amount  of 
bodily  exertion,  and  occasionally  very  poor  fare,  would  find  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  almost 
insuperable. 

To  the  entomologist  it  is  a  perfect  paradise,  the  amount  of  insect  life 
suddenly  called  into  existence  in  the  valleys  during  the  rsuns  being 
enough  to  satisfy  the  collecting  propensities  of  the  most  ardent  in  this 
delightful  pursuit.  The  gorgeous  and  immense  variety  of  all  kinds  of 
lepidoptera  and  coleoptera  are,  I  believe,  not  to  be  equalled  anywhere  in 
India — I  might  almost  say  in  the  world-^if  the  small  extent  of  the 
locality  be  taken  into  consideration:  since  nearly  all  the  specimens  of 
Darjeeling  insects  that  have  ever  been  captured  have  been  taken  in  a 
limited  number  of  valleys  within  a  few  miles  of  the  station. 

In  Sikkim  proper  no  one,  I  believe,  has  collected  either  birds  or  insects 
except  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.  (through  native  collectors),  wliose  varied 
contributions  to  science  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  mention;  but 
there  are  still  numerous  novel  specimens  to  be  met  with,  the  plumage  and 
varieties  of  which  would  quite  repay  the  labour  and  expense  of  collection 
to  an  ardent  ornithologist. 

While  on  the  subject  of  zoology  I  may  mention  the  curious  fact  that, 
considering  the  large  extent  of  country  in  Sikkim  uninhabited  and 
covered  with  vegetation,  the  apparent  scarcity*  of  the  larger  forms  of 
animal  life  is  very  remarkable,  compared  to  its  adjoining  country,  Thibet, 
where  by  native  accounts  mammaliaf  of  all  kinds  are  very  abundant 
amid  the  cold,  elevated,  and  bleak  regions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
snows. 

Of  the  several  species  of  the  gorgeous  Himalayan  pheasants  known 
about  Simla,  only  three  or  four  kinds  are  found  about  Darjeeling,  and  for 
the  sportsman  this  is  one  of  the  very  worst  places  he  could  come  to,  the 

*  Apparent  scarcity ,  because  to  some  degree  the  great  extent  of  cover  in  Sikkim 
causes  the  animals  to  be  much  scattered,  and  reduces  the  opportunities  of  the 
observer.  Besides  animals,  g^eat  numbers  of  water  birds,  ducks,  geese,  cranes, 
&;c.,  breed  in  the  lagoons  and  snow-surrounded  lakes  of  the  elevated  plateau 
region  of  Thibet.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  large  flocks  of  them  may  be  seen 
high  in  air,  passing  from  the  plains  of  India  to  their  breeding-grounds. 

t  Ovis  ammon,  wild  y&k,  kiang  or  wild  ass,  and  great  variety  of  deer  and  an- 
telope tribe ;  goa,  thar,  gooral,  &c. 
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JQDgles  being  so  dense  tlmt  he  vnmy  wander  tke  best  part  o£  the  daj  in 
most  localities  witbont  getdag^  a  shot; 

The  eoimnonest  game  bird»  near  the  station  are  the  jangle  fowi  (  Ghdiki 
ferrugineus)^  two  speeies  of  pheasants  {Saiyra  nidanoeephaloy  Bed 
argus),  which  delights  in  elevations  of  from  six  to  nine  thosinand  feet, 
amd  NyeAemertm  nmUznotmB,  ov  black  kalbge,  wfasdi  is  found  from  two 
to  five  thousand  feet.  The  o«l j  speeies  of  paactndgv  eoaMBon  is  At^vri-' 
cula  rufoffuhmg,  commonly  cafted  *^tree  paitndge,*'  s  havd  s  Htde 
smaller  than  the  English  perdix.  The  hombills  of  this  region  are  some 
of  lii«  largest  and  most  o«riiN»  amwi^  the  birds.  Bueerar  iVipolsftsisis 
generally  found  in  flocks,  and  is  rather  eonunoiu  &  eumgius  on  the 
otber»  eidier  singly  or  m  pans^  and  m«c^  mote  riiy  aaid  rave.  The  former 
inhabits  higher  eletations  than  the  latter. 

Beas»,  panthers  varsty^  and  die  kafenr,  or  faarknig>dcar^  are  oeeasioMlly 
idUed  by  the  naiStres,  but  genendiy  by  a  pit£ai,  trap^  or  pnisDiied  amnr; 
and  tha  majerity  of  the  birdb,  smatt  and  greats  the  skins  of  which  th^ 
bring  up  to  the  station  for  sale,  are  also  snand^ 

So  many  English,  as  a  resource  from  ennui  during  the  rains^  having 
iaken  to  the  eoHeotion  of  sptctincn»  of  birds  and  insects,  the  Lepdias 
^aboriginid  natrre9)sell  great  nambets  yearly,  and  are  vary  expert  in  their 
•capture. 

They  haive  a  fine  breed  ei  black  and  wkita  cattle  in  these  failb^  whidi 
in  size  and  appearance  wonkl  not  do  cRscredit  to  England.  Pasture  had 
for  them  there  i»  comparatively  none,  bat  they  are  located  in  berda  witfain 
a  fow  miles  of  the  station,  to  wlneh  tkentlk  is  daily  carried  for  sale ;  tbe 
cows>  after  the  momiog^e  milkiag,  are  tamed  adrift  into  tiie  jungle,  to 
forage  for  themselves  on  the  shoots  of  the  basibeo,  which  soppttes  in  tbe 
station  the  place  of  fodder  for  all  eattle,  no  grasa  bmg  availaUe.  There 
is  hot  little  danger  of  their  beings  carried  off  by  wild  animals,  as  ^gexs 
very  seldom  penetrate  the  higher  ranges,  and  leofiards  are  no4  often 
he»d  of. 

The  rivers  swrnrm  with  fish,  ehieHy  of  the  carp  speeies,  the  coamionest 
of  which  is  the  marsya^  but  they  can  seldom  be  captured  by  English 
imitation  iies  and  baits,  and  thoagh  they  grow  te  a  mueh  lavger  size, 
are  not  equal  either  in  ifiavonr,  ee  in  the  sport  the^r  afford,  to  tlie  sal- 
monidse,  no  speeies  of  which  are  foand  in  these  rifars. 

The  natives  catch  large  numbers  in  traps  placed  in  weira,  formed  like 

.  xnonss-traps,  of  the  never-foiliag  bamboev  and  also  by  poisonings  ^ 

water  in  smalt  streams^     They  ascomplish  this  by  macerating'  a  eertiiii 

bark  on  the  stones  in  the  water,  which  turns  it  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 

stomfies  the  fish,  which,  however,  are  generally  small. 

They  occastonally  catch  kr^  ones  of  two  or  three  pounda  wmrht,  widi 
rod  a  J  Kd«,  usk./li.rv»  or  7mM  hog,  and  «>n^^ia  a  spt^of  % 
as  bait ;  but  their  tackle,  made  from  cree^ung  plants  found  in  the  nearest 
jungle,  is  of  very  rude  manufacture,  and  will  not  often  hold  a  large  fish, 
some  of  which  run  to  forty  and  fifty  pounds  weight. 

The  climate  of  the  valleys^  too,  except  in  the  cold  weather,  or  wiata 
months^  which  of  coarse  correspond  with  ours,  is  general^  too  dose  and 
hot  to  be  agreeable  to  Europeans,  especially  as  the  risk  of  encountering 
malaria  has  to  be  considered.  This  will  always  prove  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  naturalist :  the  general  plan  is  to  purchase  specimens  of  the  natives^ 
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"vrho  make  their  capture  a  profession,  and  are  inured  to  the  climate.  The 
Isotany  of  the  country  has  heen  well  investigated  by  Dr.  Hooker,  but 
t:bere  is  room,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  the  discovery  of  many  plants  as  yet 
unknown  in  parts  not  visited  by  him. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  where  vegetation  is  so  luxuriant,  trees  of  large 
size  are  not  wanting,  and  some  of  the  oaks,  magnolias,  pines,  sissoo  and 
sill  (  Vaieria  robusta),  make  good  timber,  but  they  are  generally  situated 
in  such  inaccessible  places  that  from  the  want  of  roads  they  cannot  be 
transported  from  their  native  wilds. 

When  the  land  is  cleared  for  tea  cultivation,  the  larger  trees  are  either 
<sut  down  or  encircled  by  fire  until  they  faO ;  the  debris  mixed  with  the 
surrounding  brushwood — wfaieh  has  been  cut  and  left  to  dry  for  some 
Tveeks  previous — is  then  set  fire  to,  and  the  whole  mass  graoaally  con- 
sumes. The  effect  on  a  still  dark  night  in  summer,  when  whole  hill- 
sides are  sometimes  in  a  blaze,  is  very  grand ;  anon,  the  fire  reaches  a 
clump  of  bamboos,  the  tubes  of  which  explode  with  a  noise  resembling 
cannon,  fix)m  the  steam  generated  inside  by  heat. 

It  takes  some  years  before  the  larger  tree  stamps  are  finally  eradicated 
from  the  soil.  The  tea  plant,  which  is  first  sown  in  nurseries,  is  then 
transplanted  between  the  stumps,  each  plant  about  four  feet  distant  firom 
each  other — sometimes  more.  The  leaves  are  not  fit  to  gather  until  the 
third  or  fourth  year  ;  the  first  crop  is  generally  small,  but  increases  as 
the  plant  grows  older. 

Within  the  last  year,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Anderson,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens,  government  have  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  the  cinchona,  or  quinine-yielding  plants,  into  these 
hills,  and  as  yet  great  success  has  attended  his  efforts. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Times  on  ^e  sul^ect  of  tea  cultivation,  occurs 
this  paragraph  :  '*  All  the  schemes  now  afloat  are  sound,  if  the  manager 
on  the  spot  is  able  and  trustworthy.  That  is  the  sole  condition  of 
encoess." 

What  a  field,  then,  lies  open  for  that  class  of  Englishmen  who,  having 
a  Utde  capital  of  their  own,  are  yearly  flocking  to  our  colonies,  and  by 
patient  and  steady  application  to  business  are  raising  them,  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  timey  to  large  and  flourishing  districts.  Let  diem  examine 
carefully  the  advantages  offered  by  settlement  in  the  hills  in  India,  and 
among  others  regard  with  due  attentron  the  progress  of  Darjeeling, 
which,  vrith  its  nearly  completed  facilities  of  approach  and  proximity  to 
Calcutta,  its  climate,  and  profitable  productions,  bids  fair  eventually  to 
become  the  most  important  European  station  in  those  regions. 

The  completion  of  the  roads  is  all  that  is  required  now  to  make  Dar- 
jeeling to  Calcutta  what  Capua  was  to  Rome. 
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EARTHQUAKE  THEOBIES. 

The  recent  earthquake  has  attracted  such  general  attention,  and  has 
caused  such  a  turmoil  among  the  ready  pens  of  newspaper  correspoodents, 
as  has  led  to  the  very  humiliating  conclusion  that  very  little  is  sub- 
stantiated a9  to,  the  origin  of  these  marvellous  phenomena.  For  a  while 
the  Neptunists  and  Plutonists  waged  a  desperate  war,  until  the  great 
authority  of  Humboldt  and  Leopold  von  Bnch  was  given  to  the  latter 
theory,  and  almost  reduced  the  otners  to  silence,  although  here  and  there 
an  obstinate  German  brought  forward  his  pet  notion,  and  if  he  succeeded 
in  nothing  else,  still  managed  to  upset  preconceived  ideas  to  some  extent 
Many  of  the  paragraphs,  wise,  and  otherwise,  which  appeared  daring  the 
last  month  in  the  papers,  are  referable  to  Mallet's  admirable  work  on 
seismology,  the  great  autboority  in  this  country,  but  our  Teutonic  rela- 
tives have  not  been  idle  in  this  interesting  matter.  In  the  hope  of 
throwing  further  light  upon  it,  we  purpose  cursorily  noticing  a  pains- 
taking work  by  Emil  Eluge,*  and  laying  before  our  readers  tne  results 
at  which  he  has  arrived,  and  which  are,  in  more  thaa  ope  reispect,  re- 
markable«  These  investigations  will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  proof, 
how  many  laborious  observations  a  naturalist  is  obliged  to  make  before 
he  can  express  any  result,  and  with  what  caution  he  employs  the  coo- 
elusions  drawn  from  such  results  ere  he  is  able  to  recognise  them  as  an 
absolute  law  of  nature^ 

As  earthquakes  have  their  originating  focus,  at  depths  which  are  not 
accessible  to  direct  observation,  there  are  special  difficulties  in  the  waj  of 
their  investigation.  In  such  a  case  the  naturalist  can  only  proceed  from 
external  phenomena  to  the  probable  internal  forces,  or  from  substaDtial 
effects  to  their  causes ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  results  that  most 
of  the  signs  are  untrustworthy,  and  that  only  one  thing  can  be  assamed 
as  perfectly  characteristic  and  universally  existing — tb^  oscillation  of  the 
earth's  surface*  But  this  shaking  itself  may  be  produced  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways,  for  it  can  be  the  result  of  forces  working  either  interDailj 
or  externally.  The  pressure  of  a  violent  hurricane,  the  slip  of  a  distant 
mountain,  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  or  even  the  fall  of  a  heVry  (as  was 
observed  a  few  years  back  on  the  Rhine),  will  also  produce  earthquakes, 
although  only  of  a  lopal  character.  Conversely,  the  cause  of  a  great 
earthquake  may  be  found  in  the  falling  in  of  a  cavity  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  in  the  dislocation  of  mountain  strata,  in  the  sudden  conTersion 
of  subterranean  waters  into  steam,  or  in  a  violent  shock  of  liquid  lavs 
against  the  walls  of  a  volcano.  Hence  it  results  that.no  theory » v^^<^ 
attempts  to  refer  all  earthquakes  to  one  and  the  same  cause,  can  be  per- 
fectly tenable  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand)  the  time,  has  not  yet  arriredto 
reject  any  reasonable  seismic  theory  entirely  on  behalf  of  another.  The 
Neptunists  and  Vulcanists,  therefore,  must  continue  to  labour  amicabiji 
in  order  to  thoroughly  investigate  thb  problematical  phenomenon. 

The  only  method  of  doing  this  is  to  make  every  separate  eartbqoal^^ 

*  Uber  die  Ursachen  der  in  den  Jahren  1850-57,  stattgefundenen  Erder- 
Bchiitterungen  und  die  Beziehungen  derselben  zu  den  Volkanen  nod  2or 
Atmosphaze. 
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let  it  be  ever  so  local,  with  all  its  accompanying  manifestations,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  study,  and  to  seek  the  most  probable  among  the  possible 
causes  that  might  produce  it.  A  comparison  of  all  the  data  with  the 
geognostic  circumstances  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  with  similar  phenomena 
in  other  regions,  will  at  any  rate  lead  to  the  conclusion  whether  the 
several  shocks  can  be  explained  solely  by  generally  known  causes,  or 
whether  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  recently  so  fiercely  opposed  theory 
of  fluctuations  taking  place  in  an  unknovvn  molten  fluid  mass  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth. 

Emil  Kluge  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  collecting  notices  of  all 
the  earthquakes  which  were  known  between  January  1,  1850,  and  De- 
cember 81,  1857,  and  grouping  them  in  tables,  which  supply  full  statistics 
of  these  phenomena  during  that  period.  From  thebe  we  nr^t  eirrive  at  the 
surprising  result  that  during  th^se  eight  years,  ie.  in  2922  days,  no  less 
than  4620  known  earthquakes  were  felt  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
world,  so  that  if  we  take  into  account  that,  in  addition  to  these,  numerous 
earthquakes  certainly  took  place  which  were  unknown,  oi:  at  least  un- 
known in  Europe  (for  instance  in  Central  Africa,  at  the  Polar  regions, 
and  over  the  enormous  expanse  of  oceati),  it  is  not  going  tod  far  to  assert 
that,  on  the  average,  two  earthquakes  take  place  daily.  Nature,  how- 
ever, does  not  repeat  her  phenomena  with  such  a  regularity  as  a  table  of 
averages  oifers.  Kluge's  tables  show  us  that  on  some  days  several  earth- 
quakes happened,  on  others  none  at  all.  Thus  in  January,  1852,  Lower 
Italy  and  Sicily  felt  90  earthquakes  in  22  days ;  in  the  S^ss,  Savoy,  and 
Piedmontese  Alps,  in  August,  1853,  164  earthquakes  w^re  fblt  in  31 
days ;  in  September  of  the  same  year,  99  In  29  days ;  and  in  October, 
85  in  26  aays.  The  4620  known  earthquakes  were  divided  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  into  1810  days^  with  3818  shocks;  and  in  the 
southern  into  637  days,  with  802  shocks.  This  inequality  between  the 
earthquakes,  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  tends  to  prove  that  the  want 
of  information  from  the  southern-  hemisphere  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  re- 
markable reduction  in  the  tables,  and  hence  that  the  report  of  these 
terrestrial  phenomena  for  the  northern  hemisphere  approaches  nearer  the 
truth.  Kluge  divides  the  northern  hemisphere  into  17  principal  seismic 
regions,  of  which  Europe,  with  Northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor,. and  Persia 
(the  territories  from  which  we  reeeive  the  most  regular  and  trustworthy 
information),  constitute  12,  and  America  4,  while  Eastern  Asia  forms  a 
region  by  itself.  The  great  region  Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  and 
Northern  Russia,  had  the  fewest  earthquakes  (37) ;  the  region  of  Swit- 
zerland, Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  the  moSt  (1005) ;  next  to  this  come  Lower 
Italy  and  Sicily  (509);  the  Greek  ArchipeUgo  and  Asia  Minor  (364); 
and  then  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Albania  (331);  Germany  with  Hun- 
gary, Gallici4,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  Southern  Russia,  only 
counted  112  earthquakes  on  96  different  days,  so  that  in  this  large  region 
we  may  reckon  an  average  of  12  earthquakes  a  year. 

On  closer  investigation  we  find  that  not  only  the  season  but  the  period 
of  the  day  exercises  an  influence  over  seismic  phenomena.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  more  earthquakes  occur  ia  winter  than  in  summer  (from 
beginning  of  March  to  end  of  August,  1834 ;  from  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember to  end  of  February,  1984 ;  or  150  more  in  autumn  and  winter 
than  in  spring  and  summer),  while  the  converse  takes  place  in  the 
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southern  hemisphere  (414  in  the  sammer  half,  388  in  the  winter  half)- 
The  arerage  proTes  that  more  earthquakes  oocar  at  night  titan  hj  daj; 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  noetomal  shodcs  were  nearlj  twiee  as 
man  J  (1592  against  988  bjr  day). 

If  we  proceed  to  examine  what  all  these  regions  have  in  eommon  ts 
r^ards  their  geographical  pomtion  and  gpeognostic  relations^  we  atfcam 
the  following  general  results.     The  most  esrmquakes  take  place — 

1.  In  disiHetg  wkM  mre  sUuaied&n  ihesea  or  on  grmt  mkutd  iaJtm. 
Nearly  erery  sea  is  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  seismic  fbei,  whic^  only  in 
a  few  cases  extend  inland,  but  geDenuly  have  their  seat  upon  ikm  ooaat,  or 
on  islands  neanr  the  shore,  or  in  the  sea  itself.  The  shores  of  large  ladces 
(the  Caspian  Sea,  the  North  American  and  Scandinavian  lakes,  &c.)  offer 
numerous  instaaoes  of  earthquakes.  If  we  compare  the  mmiber  of  aU 
these  with  those  that  took  place  far  inland,  the  latter  are  almost  insig- 
nificant.  If  we  also  take  into  calculation  that  the  greater  portion  ci  ^ 
earth's  surface  is  eorered  by  water,  and  that  the  shocks  at  the  Uoitom  of 
the  sea  almost  entirely  escape  notice,  Klnge  is  perhaps  justified  in  ex* 
pressing  the  opinion,  t|nt  the  great  majority  of  esrthquskes  are  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  water — an  opinion  which  has  an  important 
hearing  on  the  other  voleanie  phenomena. 

2.  In  high  mounisins.  While  the  mdleys  (with  the  eneeption  of  tiiose 
on  the  sea*^ore)  do  not  offer  an  instance  of  a  single  independent  shock, 
most  momitains,  even  when  not  of  a  voleanie  nature,  are  rick  in  them. 
In  this  case  water  also  appears  to  play  an  important  par^  as  owin^  to  the 
decreased  tonperature  and  the  eolleetioQ  of  doods,  the  rainUl  increnoca 
in  proportion  to  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  die  sane  time, 
owing  to  the  vertical  position  of  the  strata,  the  water  pareokites  matt 
easily  through  creviees  and  fissures  into  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

3.  In  ike  neighbourhood  of  hot  springs.  The  penetra&n  of  the 
water  into  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth  does  not  appear  a  suCBsient  canse 
to  generate  earthquakes :  the  water  must  percolate  to  the  vicimty  of  the 
subterraneous  furnace  (no  matter  what  the  nature  of  this  may  be).  That 
shocks  are  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hot  springs  is  a  w^  known 
though  not  sufficiently  noticed  phenomensn.  It  has  also  been  repeatedly 
proved  that  earthquakes  have  an  influence  over  these  springs.  On  aoaw 
occasions  they  were  completely  dried  up,  on  odiers  they  did  not  retomfor 
some  time,  and  then  did  so  at  a  different  spot,  or  they  flowed  mare  power- 
fully or  nKxe  feebly,  or  their  temperature  and  chemical  components  were 
altered. 

4.  In  mountain  Jormaiion9  which  eon  be  dieeohed  or  eawried  awag 
bg  water,  and  thus  give  rise  to  subterranean  cavities.  This  is  spedaKy 
the  case  with  strata  of  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  Kme. 

5.  In  voicanie  cmdpseudo^ekamc  regions:  a  fisct  so  well  known  that 
it  requires  no  further  explanation  here. 

The  nature  of  earthquakes,  however,  depends  on  further  variation^ 
which  are  material  for  die  purpose  of  recognising  their  different  causes; 
among  these  their  superficial  extent  and  temporary  duration  hold  thefiiat 
I^ace.  Most  earthquakes  are  local ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  confined  toooe 
of  the  above  districts,  or  even  only  &  portion  of  it.  Still  there  are  odier, 
though  rarer  shocks^  called  general,  which  are  remarkable  for  a  mudi 
greater  expansion,  and*  the  fact  that  they  ristt  several  r^fioos 
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neoufiljr  leads  to  the  assamption  that  a  certain  internal  coaneadon  exists  be- 
tween the  sepaiaie  earthquake  r^ions.  The  nearer  to  the  centre  the  cause 
lies,  the  further  (dieoraticaBj  regarded)  must  the  efiRset  extend  over  the 
surface.  If  we  assume  the  certainly  impfobable  case  that  a  shock  could 
emanate  irom  the  immediate  eentre  of  the  globe,  it  would  radiate  in  all 
directions^  and  shake  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  Conversely,  it  is 
eyideit  that  die  lateral  extennon  w^l  be  less  (anlesa  special  fEivourable 
cireumstances  happen)  the  oeaier  to  the  smrfine  the  shook  takes  place. 
Local  and  geacral  earthquakes  probably  hidieate  partially  cHfierent  causes. 
In  the  saane  way  a  distinctioii  muat  be  dnrwn  between  shocks  which 
only  occur  ooee^  or  ate  repeated  at  the  CKpiratioir  of  a  few  minutes,  and 
diose  which  pauae  for  horns  or  even  dayt^  but  always  recar  in  the  same 
region,  and  oftea  last  for  weeko.  The  latter  are  called  earthqnake  periods, 
and  Kloge  estnntes  their  shortest  dura^on  at  tea  days,  while  they  may 
last  for  numtiis  or  years* 

An  esample  of  a  geaeial  earthqoake  extendKng  a  gveat^  distance,  is  the 
one  whidi  ooenrrtd  on  Norember  26^  2S52,  simultaneowly  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  (from  Banda'to  Manilla,  Sumatra^  and  Jara)^  in  the 
West  Ia£ea  (Ci£a,  Jamabair  and  Haiti),  in  North  and  Soath  Ctdilbmia, 
and  in  Lower  Italy  (Reggio),  with  wlm^  were  eomweted  the  shocks  feh 
on  the  two  following  days  in  Massaohosett?  and  New  Hampslnre,  Lima 
and  Cinli,  At  all  these  p(»aits  Ae  earth  did  not  cease  to  oscillate  during 
the  three  dsy s,  while  in  the  East  Indiao  Arehipriago  the  siioeks  continued 
with  great  riolenee  thran^h  the  whole  of  December  and  Juioary.  We 
have  here  an  instance  ci  a  general  earthquake^  which  formed  itself  into 
a  large  period,  and,  as  it  were,  settled  down  at  the  seat  of  its  probable 
cause,  io  the  sea  to  the  south-east  of  Banda,  wluck  rose  in  waves  twenty- 
six  fleet  in  hdght.  It  is  setf«>erident  that  such  an  earthquake,  whieli 
passed  in  a  hcoad  girdle  over  nearly  half  the  wori^  must  have  had  a 
oause  as  deeply  seated  as  it  was  trenmidoas.  A  het  specially  worthy  of 
attention  is  that  these  earthquakes  occurred  without  the  lightest  pre- 
monitory symptoms  and  were  not  even  aeeompanied  by  the  usual  sub- 
tanned  der. 

Other  examples,  although  not  of  such  extent,  are  offered  by  the  eardi- 
qaakea  that  occnrfed  in  I8S5  at  Broussa  and  in  the  Valais.  The  former 
(Febraary  28)^  which  sdmost  entirely  destroyed  tiie  city,  extended  over  a 
pc»tioa  of  Asia  Bfiner,  of  Enropean  Turkey,  and  of  the  Greek  Archi* 
priago;  up.  to  Maaeh  ftl  the  earth  daily  experieaoed  at  short  intervals 
single  and  double  shocks,  widiont  counting  the  smaller  and  almost  iaces- 
saaa  oseillatioiQ*  •  On  April  11,  ftroossa  was  for  the  seeead  time  vinted 
hy  vertical  shocks.  The  first  lasted  nearly  half  a  mnrale,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  with  sach  rapidity  that  in  Meai  honrs  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  coasted,  some  of  whidi  were  violent  enough  to  durow  down 
walk.  The  extent  of  the  general  shocks  was  quite  as  great  as  on 
Febraaiy28;  but  the  violent  vertical  Aotks  were  only  felt  for  a  distance 
of  two  anies  from  Broussa.  From  these  focts  Kluge  coBciades  that  die 
earthquakes  under  Broussa  were  aot  primary  but  seoondaiy.  We  must 
state,  in  explanatioo,  that  shodta  eidker  eome  upwards  from  briow— that 
is  to  Bayt  rave  a  central  elfoct — or  ^se  thay  come  froai  the  nde,  that  i^ 
have  an  undnkting  effect.  The  latter  are  the  more  widely  sfwead,  while 
the  forawr  aie  the  more  dangerous,  aldiough  all  fine  undnlatiBg  earth- 
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quakes  must  always  have  a  central  point  at  which  they  were  first  aroused. 
The  earthquake  of  February  28  undulated  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east ;  its  farthest  limit  in  the  latter  direction  being  Adrianople : 
but  its  starting-point  was  in  all  probabilify  at  Makri,  on  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  When  the  oscillating  movement  (which  was  felt  at  Smyrna 
earlier  than  at  Broussa)  reached  the  latter. town,  it  gave  rise  to  vertical 
shocks  of  augmented  violence  from  below  upwards,  wluch  ,are  called  by 
Kluge  secondary,  beoaMse  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  indepen- 
dent earthquake.  These  shocks  eqded  with  another  undulating^  move- 
ment to  the  Dorthpeast,  whence  Kluge  ccmoludes  that  the  priooary  undu- 
lating earthquake  <x>atinued  during  the  period  of  the  secondary  vertical 
shocks,  but  was  not  noticed  owing  to  the  vi^lenise  of  the  Utter.  It  is 
not  aurprisiog  tfa^t  with  such  vertical  and  lateral  sbodcs  dealt  simulta- 
neously, au  entire  city  can  be  destroyedi  and  the  very  fbundatioos  of  the 
houses  thrown  up.  At  Makri,  on  March  2,  a  whole  villagei  with  the  sur- 
rounding fieUs  sank  into  the  groixnd  for  a  depth  of  .one  huadred  and  fifty 
feet.  The  shodcs  were  repeated  at  firoussa  and  SmyiTQ^ -during  the 
whole  of  the  sa»innier. 

The  earthquakes  in  Central  Valals  (25th  to  28th  July,  18^5)  have 
been  so  repeatedly  described,  that  we  need  not  enter  into  apy^details  here. 
They  spread  over  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,. and.  6ennany>  and,  strictly 
speaking,  they  had  a  period  of  two  yean  and  a  half,,  fior  they,  lasted  till 
the  end  of  1857.  A  very  remarkable  earthquake  .was  the  o^e  on  Fe- 
bruary 1|  18^;  it  again  proceeded  from  the  s^th-west  to  the  north- 
east, aad  was  felt  almost  simultaaeously  through  the  whtJe  of  Switatarland, 
in  Italy  as  feur  aa  J^aples,  in  Albania,  and  at  the .  St.  J<^'s  tower  of 
Zittau.  This- town  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  peouUar  way  with 
the  south ;  distant  earthquakes  are  fdt  there  in  their  last  £s^at  osdllations, 
as,  for  itt^nce^  the  earthquake  of  Candia  on  October  12,  I8d6,  which 
extended  as  far  as  Jerusalem  and  Cairo  on  one  side,  and  to  the  duchy  of 
Parma  and  Savoy  on  the  other* 

A  comparison  of  .these  general  shocks  and  seismic  periods  with  the 
statistical  tables  of  all  the  local  earthquakes,  leads  Klv^e^.the  following 
results: 

The  ciroumstanoe  that  the  former  often  occur  after  a  pause  of  sevend 
years,  although  they  take  place  in  regions  where,  light  and  local  shocks 
are  common  events,  seems  to  prove  that  the  force  necessary  to  produce  a 
violent  shook  required  a  certain  growth,  or  else  that,  although  it  existed, 
it  was  held  captive  and  awaited  some  internal  or  external  impulse  to 
liberate  it.  Many  of  them  were-  preceded  for  some  time  by  small  oscil- 
lations, which  increased  in  number  and  strength  till  the  main  shock 
ensued.  While  a  remarkably  violeat  shock  was  experienced  in  one 
seismic  region,  they  were  entirely  interrupted  in  the  adjoining  regions. 

In  the  question  as  to  the  relations  between  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
Kluge  partially  differs  &om  most  of  his  predecessors.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  called  volcanoes  the  "  safety-valves  of  the  earth  -,"  but  Kluge 
is  of  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  earthquakes  and  the  no 
smaller  amount  of  volcanic  eruptions,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  discover  a 
connexion  between  them,  though  it  possibly  does  not  exist.  If  an  earth- 
quake occur  in  non-volcanic  regions,  people  say  that  it  happens  because 
the  expanded  gases  or  molten  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  can  find 
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no  outlet  (that  is  to  say,  because  no  safety-valves  exist);  if  it  occurs  in 
the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  it  is  said  that  the  earth's  crust  is  here  thinner 
and  full  of  crevices,  and  hence  can  be  more  easily  shaken.  If  earth- 
quakes precede  an  eruption,  it  is  considered  perfectly  natural,  because 
the  chimney  by  which  the  expanded  s^ses  escape  is  stopped  up ;  if  they 
accompany  it,  they  are  produced  by  the  butponring  of  die  gases  or  the 
pressure  of  the  lava.  If  shocks  occur  in  distant  regions  simultaneously 
with  an  eruption,  the  two  are'  brought'  into  a  subterranean  connexion ; 
but  if  the  whole  earth  remain  quiet  during  an  eruptiein,  it  remains  so 
because  the  volcano  has  found  an  eadt.  -  In  short,  there  is  always  an  ex- 
planation ready  to  hand  in  order  to  prove  a  connexion  which  in  many 
cases  is  extremely  improbable. 

From  an-  exanriination  of  the  seismic  phenomena  between  the  years 
1850  and  1857,  Eluge  arrives  at  the  following  facts  bs' points  iTappui : 
The  greater  number  of  earthquakes  and  the  highest  intensity  of  the 
shocks  are  feH  in  those  oonntries  where  volcanoes  are  in  a  state  of 
activity.  Still,  eruptions  at  times  occur  without  any  seismic  phenomena. 
Volcanoes  in  their  mutual  relations  at  times  display  phenomena  that  lead 
to  a  belief  in  a  subterranean  connexion,  and  at  others  the  exact'  reverse ; 
and  in  the  s^me  way  eniptions  at  times  seem  to  protect  the  neighbour- 
ing country  from  earthquakes,  and  at  others  do  precisely  the  contrary* 
Finally,  as  regards  the  relation  between  eruptions  and  remote  earth- 
quakes, its  existence  may  be  assumed  to  be  more  than  probable.  Of 
sixty 'four  eruptions,  whose  commencement  could  be  proved  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  only  foiir  took  pkodt^thout  A  simultaneous 
earthquake  (oar  author  does  not  assert,  however;* that  an  unknown  earth- 
quake may  not  have  taken  place),  while  aii'  the  others  were  accompanied 
by  shocks  more  or  less  remote.  As,  however^  we  may  reckon  on  two 
earthquakes,  and  at  least  one  volcanic  eruption  daily,  it  is  still  questionable 
whether  this  coincidence  originated  in  a  subterranean  connexion  between 
the  two  phenomena,  or  whether  the  same  terrestrial  $0iimic  influences 
prevailed  at  both  points;  so  as  to  produce  here  an  eruption,  and  t^ere  an 
earthquake,  without  any  internal  connexion. 

Equal  caution  must  be  displayed  in  bringing  together  simultaneous 
earthquakes.  It  is  very  natural 'that  several  should  oc^r  on-  the  same 
day,  owing  to  title  great  number  of  shocks  at  all  points  of 'the  earth;  but 
EJuge  hesitates  to  deduce  merely  from  this'  a  subterranean  coherence  and 
common  origin.  Still  there  is  only  one  mode  of  accomiting  for  the  violent 
shocks  that  extend  for  a  great  distance,  and  which  must  originate  in  a 
general  fluctuation  of  the  molten  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  globe. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  want  of  decided  information  about  the 
simultaneousness  of  the  shocks,  the  rapidity  of  the  seismio  wave,  and 
partly,  too,  about  the  mode  of  its  propagation.  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
subjected  to  any  regular  scientific  observation,  which  we  can  easily  com- 
prehend, for  it  would  need  the  classic  calmness  of  an  Archimedes  or  a 
Pliny  to  carry  on  purely  scientific  investigations  during  one  of  the  most 
fearful  cataclysms  of  nature.  Still,  as  so  many  meteorological  and  mag- 
netic stations  have  been  established,  the  most  simple  way  would  be  to 
employ  these  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  accurate  data  as  to  the  time  of 
the  shock  beginning,  the  duration  of  the  oscillations,  and  also  to  observe 
the  direction  of  the  waves  by  putting  up  seismometers. 
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Bill  even  if  this  were  done  a  great  many  difficaities  sdll  remain,  which 
are  partly  based  oo  the  fiu)t  that  the  seismic  waves  are  divetied  feom  tlieir 
coarse,  or  hurled  back  by  the  structure  of  die  mountains,  and  partly 
because  an  earthquake  can  produce  at  another  and  very  distant  spot, 
through  its  own  final  and  weakened  waves,  a  new  and  ind^endentshot^, 
which  possibly  has  an  entirely  diAerent  origin  from  that  of  the  pcimtiy 
earthquake.  This  phenomenon  of  the  seoondery  earl^oakes,  to  whkh 
we  alluded  in  the  case  of  Beoussn,  was  first  systematically  establiaked  by 
Klugeu 

There  are  evidently  seisauc  regions  which,  as  it  were,  fbnn  die  echo  of 
remote  earthquakes,  and  in  which  the  dispositioQ  to  prodnce  a  shock 
exists,  though  it  must  be  first  aroused  by  another  one.  In  eneh  regkns 
the  waves  of  distent  aarthqoakes  are  always  felt  mone  violently  than  in 
the  intermediato  regioas,  wliidi  frequently  feel  oothiiig  at  aQ ;  and  m 
these  sensitive  regions  the  secondary  shock  does  not  oceur  till  some  honn 
aftef  the  primary  one.  It  appears  as  if  the  former  fianter  wave,  whidi 
has  coflM  iov  a  long  disttfnoe,  suddenly  finds  an  echo,  wtneh  strengthens 
it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opens  a  new  and  hiftlierto  dosed  shoek-mags- 
xine,  whioh  is  vi(dently  (fisehaiged.  As  this  stmnge  phenomenon  is  con- 
standy  repeated  in  the  same  regions,  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
aooidentaL  Klage  calls  such  seismic  regions  dependent,  and  gives  a  list 
of  several  in  which  this  law  is  establishedL  Thus  Bucharest,  Galatz,  and 
Cronstadt  very  firequenUy  undergo  oscillations  simultaneously  with  Con- 
stantinople and  Asia  Mmor,  though  more  generally  die  aliocks  are  £dt 
four  or  five  hoars  later.  Kagasa  responds  almost  regularly  to  earth- 
quakes in  Italy  and  Asia  Minor;  Nice  to  shocks  in  the  AJps,  Central 
Aua,  or  Algiers ;  the  Bdearie  Islands  to  shocks  in  Algiem  and  the  West 
Indies ;  and  Innsbruck  and  2iittaa  repeatofiy  to  similar  phenomena  in 
the  Greek  Ardupelago  and  the  Ak>8. 

It  is  an  old  belief  that  earthquakes  axe  oomiected  with  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  this  belief  is  now  confirmed  by  stadsttcs.  We  alluded 
to  this  relation  between  earthquakes  and  die  seasons  in  the  opening  part 
of  our  article.  Generally,  more  earthquakes  take  place  between  Sep- 
tember and  February  than  during  the  period  from  Mast^ti  to  August, 
while  in  other  regions  the  shodcs  are  more  frequent  at  the  begimung  of 
spring,  with  the  setdng  in  of  the  south  wind,  and  shortly  befece  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter  rains.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  the  long-lasting 
and  violent  general  earthquakes  principally  happen  in  the  summer  hslf, 
and  more  frequently  in  April  and  August.  This  eseeption  is  con- 
firmatory of  our  opinion,  diat  die  great  world-convuking  eflrdiqoskes 
must  be  dependent  on  other  influences  than  the  mere  occurreoce  or  a 
large  nmnber  of  local,  or  the  repeddon  of  great,  shocks.  The  autamnal 
equinox  witnesses  most  shocks  in  both  hemispheres,  and  next  to  it  conus 
the  winter  scrfstice  in  the  northern,  and  the  summer  solstice  in  the 
southern,  hemisphere.  Over  the  entire  globe  August  and  January  dis- 
play the  maximum  of  earthquakes,  May  and  June  the  minimum.  The 
prc^rtion  varies,  however,  with  the  seismic  regions  of  the  different 
countries.  One  of  the  most  r^naricable  results  is  obteined  bom  the 
analysis  of  the  various  hours  of  the  day  at  which  earthquakes  take  pisee. 
Everywhere  we  notice  a  Tast  minority  of  earthquakes  by  night,  aitlK>Qgh 
the  proportion  decreases  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.-  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  maximum  of  shocks  is  felt  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  at 
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Digfat,  the  miniraum  from  twelve  to  two  in  tLe  day.  These  results,  agaio, 
are  decidedly  (^>posed  to  the  beginuiog  of  the  great  seismic  periods, 
whose  mazimttm  falls  shortly  after  the  hottest  hour  of  the  day  and  the 
hottest  period  of  the  yeai*. 

A  farther  remarksiily  curious  point  is  the  share  of  the  atmosphere  in 
earthquakes,  which  is  induhitabk.  But,  whether  eztraoidmary  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  are  only  the  simultaneous  effects  of  the  same  funda- 
mental cause,  or  whether  violent  earthquai&es  can  of  themsehres  psoduce 
unusual  atmospheric  phenomena,  is  in  toe  present  state  of  meteorology  a 
matter  for  supposition.  The  unusual  phenomena  which  are  mentioned  in 
popular  works  on  natural  history  as  the  harbingers,  accompaniments,  or 
effects  of  an  earth()uake,  aiie  tolevaUy  oomect,  though  not  absolute. 
These  are :  violent  lain,  frequently  accompanied  by  hail,  and  an  ensuing 
fall  of  the  temperature  4  stiding  heat  and  calm;  violent  storms,  in  Europe 
c^efly  south  and  south-west  winds;  in  the  tropics  cyclones  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  pressure  connected'  with  them. 

Of  the  connexion  between  earthquakes  and  heavy  rain  (pheoomeDa 
which  have  so  long  been  popularly  connected,  that  the  natives  of  the 
Moluccas  spend  the  rainy  season  in  light  bamboo  huts,  through  fear  of 
the  earthquakes),  Kiuge  produces  a  number  of  instance^  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  prin<upal  groups.  In  the  former,  we  have  all  the  shocks 
which  were  preceded  by  a  long  and  violent  raia,  and  from  which  we  may 
deduce  the  probability  that  the  peoetcation  of  the  water  into  the  carta 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  earthquake.  The  second  and  fat  more  im- 
partant  group  comprises  those  phenomena  in  which  rain  set  in  as  the 
immediate  companion  or  consequence  of  the  shock.  In  these  cases  the 
chief  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  ih&  reduced  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  watery  gases  in  the  air,  by  a 
sudden  reduction  of  the  temperature.  That  the  latter  always  accompanies 
an  aflrt^qnak^  is  an  observatkm  made  many  years  ago;  but  it  was  always 
reganled  as  the  result  of  the  shock,  while  Aluge  considers  it  the  first, 
though,  not  inunediate,  cause  of  it.  In  most  cases  electrical  discharges 
take  place,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  atmospheric  electricity  And  the  ter- 
restrial magnetism  may  be  intimately  connected  with  earthquakes,  as  we 
shall  proceed  (presently  to  describe.  This  is  proved  by  the  luminous 
Bashes  that  accompany  many  shocks,  the  effect  of  earthquakes  on  the 
magnetic  needle^  as  well  as  tueir  frequent  coincidence  with  northern  lights 
and  possibly  with  fiery  meteors. 

As  regards  the  connexion  between  earthquakes  and  oppressive  heat  and 
cessation  of  wind,  it  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  an  old  and  very  widely- 
qsread  (pinion  at  Lima,  that  when,  during  very  hot  weather,  and  after  a 
long  drought,  the  searbreese  suddenly  ceases  to  blow,  and  a  reddish  mist 
appears  on  the  cloudless  horizon,  earuiquakes  are  certain  to  take  place. 
These  premonitory  symptoms,  howevei^  refer  almost  ezdusivaly  to  the 
regions  between  the  tropics.    . 

The  third  remarkable  phenomenon  in  connexion  with  earthquakes  is 
their  frequent  eoincidence  with  violent  storms  and  currents  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  are  announced  by  a  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer.  Kluge 
attaches  the  chief  importance,  not  to  the  storm  but  to  the  sudden  reduc- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  to  which  the  storm  itself  owes  its  origin. 
It  may  be  asked  how  a  reduction  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  can  produce 
a  storm?    Our  author  offers  two  explanations,  which  are,  however,  only 
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hypotheses  whose  value  remains  an  open  question.  He  says,  if  the  in- 
ternal  mass  of  the  earth  is  fluid  (as  we  are  hound  to  assume),  in  any  sadden 
and  great  reduction  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  an  equally  violent  counter- 
pressure  must  take  place  from  the  interior,  which  may  he  the  cause  of  a 
shock.  Through  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  falling  in  of  an  internal  cavity  or  the  transposition  of  a  mountain 
stratum  may  be  accelerated,  which  causes  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
tremble.  The  tropical  cyclones  furnish  the  most  striking  instance  of  the 
enormous  diflerences  of  pressure  which  a  marked  fall  of  the  barometer  is 
able  to  produce.  The  various  readings  of  a  barometer  between  the  peri- 
phery and  the  centre  of  one  of  these  cyclones,  which  has  been  observed 
at  sea,  amounted  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  This  corresponds  with  a 
column  of  water  two  and  three  quarter  feet  in  height,  to  wnich  extent  the 
surface  of  the  sea  at  the  centre  of  the  cyclone  must  rise  above  that  of 
the  circumference.  On  land  this  pressure  is  not  compensated  for ;  but  if 
the  internal  earth  mass  is  in  a  fluid  state,  it  must,  in  order  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  react  with  the  same  strength  against  the  earth's  crust,  in  so 
far  as  communications  exist  This  communication  is  afforded  by  the 
volcanoes,  through  which  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  connected  with  the 
atmosphere ;  the  centre  of  a  cyclone  consequently  acts  like  a  sucking 
pump.  In  order  to  form  a  fuller  idea  of  the  working  power,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  two  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury  represent  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  pressure  of  the  whole  atmosphere.  The  latter,  however,  presses 
on  a  square  inch  with  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds ;  and  the  twelfth  part  of 
this  pressure  consequently  gives  the  enormous  weight  of  47,000,000  tons 
to  the  surface  of  a  square  mile.  That  such  a  difference  of  pressure  not 
only  can,  but  assuredly  does,  produce  earthquakes,  by  causing  cavities  to 
fall  in  and  strata  to  move,  even  though  it  may  have  no  effect  on  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  earth,  may  be  almost  certainly  assumed.  Still,  that  this 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  earthquakes  is  evidenced  by  the  extraordinary  ex- 
tension of  some  of  them,  their  violence  and  duration,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  subterranean  thunder  does  not  necessarily  accompany  them.  A 
further  proof  is  found  in  the  connexion  between  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
as  well  as  in  the  enormous  upheavals  which  follow  seismic  shocks.  To 
attempt  to  account  for  such  upheavals  as  the  one  which  took  place  in 
Chili,  where  a  coast  range  of  twenty  geographical  miles  was  raised 
nearly  four  feet  by  the  falling  in  of  a  cavity,  would  be  a  little  too  vea- 
turesome. 

Hence  there  must  be  other  causes  for  earthquakes,  and  we  have  already 
mentioned  water  as  one  of  them.  This  element  can  also  work  in  two 
ways,  either  by  excavation  or  by  chemical  disintegration.  If  the  pseado- 
volcanic  phenomena  are  produced  by  a  gradual  decomposition  of  fossil 
vegetable  matter,  effected  by  the  admission  of  water,  the  cause  is  foand 
of  a  second  large  class  of  seismic  convulsions.  Not  only  do  the  thermal 
and  chemical  processes  produce  changes  in  the  mountain  strata  them- 
selves, but  combustible  gases  may  be  generated,  which,  through  their 
explosion,  become  the  cause  of  an  earthquake.  The  eruptions  of  mud 
volcanoes,  gas-springs,  the  bursting  forth  of  flames  in  several  earth- 
quakes, and  the  petroleum  wells  in  'Asia  and  America,  are  sufficiently 
strong  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  causes,  and  the  desolating  effect  of 
such  explosions  is  to  be  sought,  according  to  Eluge,  in  the  slight  depth 
of  the  seismic  focus,  which  rarely  exceeds  four  to  five  thousand  feet,  and 
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is  frequently  less.  An  explosion  at  such  a  comparatively  slight  depth 
would  be  sufficiently  poweriPuI  to  shake  a  superficies  as  large  as  France 
and  Germany.  The  regions  of  such  shocks  as  may  be  referred  to  these 
explosions  of  gas  must,  however,  always  be  sought  pre-eminently  in 
pseudo-volcanic  districts.  We  have,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  further 
causes  of  earthquakes,  and  we  find  them,  thirdly  (and  in  our  opinion 
chiefly),  in  steam  pressure — that  is,  in  water  converted  into  steam  by  the 
addition  of  heat. 

When  water,  whether  from  the  sea  or  as  rain,  penetrates  the  earth,  it 
must  necessarily  assume  the  temperature  of  the  depth  it  reaches.     As  the 
temperature   of  the  earth  indubitably  rises  the  nearer  we  get  to  the 
centre,  this  water  must  finally  be  converted  into  steam,  which  is  kept 
down  by  the  superincumbent -height  of  water.     Any  change,  however, 
in  the  level  of  the  incandescent  bowels  of  the  earth  (such  as  the  out- 
break of  lava,  the  alteration  in  the  atmospheric  pressure,  &c.),  must  neces- 
sarily disturb  the  equilibrium  between  the  subterranean  steam  and  the 
column  of  water  resting  upon  it^— a  disturbance  which,  in  most  cases, 
necessarily  entails  an  earthquake.     The  intensity  of  the  seismic  shock 
v^rill  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  steam  has  col- 
lected, as  well  as  by  the  expansive  force  and  depth  of  the  latter.  Accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  volcanoes  are  rather  the  cause  of  earthquakes  than 
a  safety-valve  against  them';   at'  the   same  time  it  will  explain  why 
volcanoes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  are  always  the  most  dangerous,  why 
their  eruptions  are  generally  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  or,  if  not  so, 
why  there  may  be  a  connexion  between  quiet  eruptions  and  seismic 
shocks  a  great  distance  off.     In  support  of  this  steam  theory  we  may 
also  refer  to  the  geysers  or  periodical  fountains  of  Iceland,  whose  larger 
eruptions  are  always  accompanied  by  detonations  and  oscillations  of  the 
ground.     If  we  were  to  imagine  the  upper  funnel  of  the  geyser  removed 
to  a  subterranean  cavity,  the  detonations  and  shocks  would  be  more 
violent,  from  the  fact  of  their  greater  depth,  while  their  causes  would  be 
hidden  from  us. 

We  must  here  mention  an  objection  which  has  been  frequently  raised 
against  this  steam  theory  (which  is  not  at  all  novel).  An  analogy  has 
been  drawn  from  engine-boilers,  in  which  there  is  no  safer  way  ot  pre- 
venting explosion  than  making  a  hole  through  the  sides  to  let  the  steam 
escape,  and  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  full  of  such  holes,  through  which  the 
water  percolate  into  the  interior. 

It  may  be,  accorj^ing  to  Mephistopheles,  a  law  with  demons  and  ghosts 
that  they  must  slip  out  again  at  the  spot  where  they  slipped  in,  but  steam 
is  not  a  ghost,  and  obeys  very  different  laws.  The  argument  drawn  from 
the  sides  of  a  boiler  was  very  badly  selected,  for  though  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  piercing  a  hole  through  them  is  a  remedy  against  explosion,  it 
is  equally  true  that  in  many  cases  it  is  of  no  use.  Safety-valves  offer  no 
certain  guarantee  against  boiler  explosions,  because  the  steam  usually 
makes  its  own  hole,  but  unfortunately  an  entirely  different  one  from  that 
left  for  its  passage.  The  cause  of  most  boiler  explosions  is  not  the  exces- 
sive regular  pressure  against  iron  that  is  too  tnin  for  the  work  (for  in 
such  cases  a  sufficiently  large  safety-valve  performs  its  duty  properly), 
but  a  momentary  shock  produced  by  a  partial  incandescence  of  the  sides 
of  the  boiler  (analogous  with  the  molten  interior  of  the  earth),  which 
admits  the  presumption  of  an  internal  detonation.    As  to  the  reason  of 
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tfak  ramarkable  phenomenon^  the  savana  acs  not  yet  agraed :  some  sap- 
pose  a  deoomposition  of  the  steam  intoi  explonye  gas,  while  othecs  iavoks 
the  aid  o£  stesm  electricity  ;  but  all  agree-  that  no  dixeet  remedy  has  yet 
heen  discovered,  espeeiallv  as  it  haa  heen»  pooved  that  when  a  boiler  is  red 
hot  small  a^MrtiuBS  may  he  made  ia.  it„  and.  yet  the  steaoL  mil  not  essape 
through  them.  But,  apart  from  the  4|uestioa  o£  explosion^  it  is  not  true 
that  steam  will  always  find  its  waj(  oat  at  the  spot  whese  water  has 
entered.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Alexander  Petzholdt  proved  by 
an  experiment  that  the  penetration.  o£  water  iota  the  earth's  ioterior  does 
not  follow  the  laws  of  simple  atmospheric  psessurey  hut  thoos  of  oapilkcy 
attractioQ,.  so  that  steam  will  sooner  overcome  the  fourfold  higgler  pees* 
sore  of  a  columa  of  mercury  than,  that  of  a  stseam  of  watec  filtering 
through,  sand  in  order  to  reach,  the  open  air — a  direct  proof  of  the  steam 
theory  about  earthquakes,  which  we  have  allowed  to  be  the  most  poobable 
theory  of  all. 

We  should  now  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  nsmarks^  wei^  there  not 
still  rarer  seismic-  phenomena  whick  cannot  be  accounted  £ar  eithec  by 
diffeiences  of  atmospheric  pressure,  by  falling  in.  of  cavities,,  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  inflammable  gases,  or  by  steam.  At  least  Kiugei  i»  of  this 
opinion,  and  we  will  accompany  hua  for  a.  short  period  inUt  the  taj^ 
tenons  region  of  cosmic  hypothesee.  He  bases  his  argvmant  oa  the 
relations  that  appear  to  exist  between  earthquakes  and  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  and  terrestrial  magnetism.  Qe  mentioas  maay 
instances  in  whicb  earthquakes  have  beea  accompanied  by  electrieaJ  phe- 
nomena in  the  atmospheare,  semarkable  diatusbances  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  or  the  sunultaneous  appearance  of  the  northera  lights^  aad  arrives- 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  disturbances  in  the  earth's  magnetjeat  peovea 
that  in  such  cases  the  cause  of  earthquakes  should,  not  he  soug-ht  ia  local 
circumstances,,  but  that  it  waa  a  general  one  emhraciag  the  eatire  gloh% 
to  which,  the  great  extension  of  many  shocks  bears  testioutay.  Eartb- 
quakes  like  that  of  the  26th  to  the  28tb  November,  18^2,  which  afiicct 
one-sixth  of  the  globe,  force  upon  us  the  assumption  that  they;  eauuMted 
from  a  reaction  of  the  mokea  mass  against  the  rigid  crust  of  the  earth. 
These  internal  waves^.  howemr,  can  only  be  produced  either  by  soaae  ia- 
temal  cause,,  or  by  one  that  must  be  sought  externally*  If  we  oooapt  the 
£rst  theory,  it  can  only  subsist  in  the  prog^ssing  aolidifieatioa  o£  the 
globe,  by  which,  either  the  inner  space  is  reduced,  aad  a.  piesfiure  of  the 
fluid  mass  against  the  external  crust  is  produced,  on  a  large  <|uaatity  of  J 
imprisoned  gas  and  steam  is  evolved,  which,  partly  thcough  tfaeic  power  I 
of  expansion,,  partly  tlirough  their  change  of  place,  *ooatiau0  to  eaose 
violent  fluctuadons  of  the-  fluid  naclens»  until  they  finally  aacceod  in 
escaping  through  some  of  the  crevices  in  the  earth's  crust. 

EJuge,  however,,  maintains  that  the*  cause  ma^  Ke  possihLy  outside  the 
rigid  earth's  crust.  In  that  case  it  must  consist  of  &  fiirca  whick  sud- 
denly works  attractively  or  repulsively  on  the  flaid  moltea  mass,  or  ia 
any  case  disturbs  the  equilibrium..  Acs  we  acquainted  with  auch  a  force  ? 
No.  Does  it  exist  p  Khige  believes  he  can  answer  these  quesBtioae  in 
the  affirmative.  Maury  states  in  Ins  ''  Physical  Geography  o£  tiie  Sea," 
that  while  examining  the  currents  of  the  atmosphene  and  the  sea  his  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  a  force  in  the  former,  whose  character  is  still  veiled 
in  mystery,  and  Kluge  believes  he  lias  found  the  same  force  in.  earth- 
quakes.   Although  it  is  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  piodaca  aay  positive 
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proof  of  such  a  problem,  Id  such  cases  it  is  permissible  to  draw  an  ia- 
airect  proof  from  collateral  facts.  If  there  exist  a  force  which  caa  pro- 
duce such  a  sudden  effect  on  the  fluid  nucleus  of  the  earth  as  to  upheave 
it,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  tha  same  fofce  must  work  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  aqueous  masses  of  the  globe.  And  this  really  happens. 
In  lakes  as  well  as  on  the  sfia»  waves  suddenly  rise  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  any  forces  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with. 

Oil  the-  Lake  of  Geneva  these  sudden,  risings  of  the  water  have  long 
been  known  by  the  nama.  of  "  seiches.''  It  frequently  occurs  there  liiat 
tiie  8ur£Eice  of  the  water  will  rise  at  certain  spots  three,  four,  or  even  fiva 
feet,  and.  sink  again*  after  a  while.  In  other  lakes  dia  seiches^  are  not.  sa 
high,,  but  haxe  been  frequenidy  observed..  Their  duration  vanes»  but 
racely  exoeeda  twenty-fijve  minutes.  They  happen  at  all  seasons  and 
hours,  but  mone  &eqjaently  in  s|^xing  and  autumn  than  in  summer  and! 
winter ;  aad  th^  are  mora  general  and.  violent  as  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphene  becomes  more  vaviabie..  The  Flatten.  See>  displays  similar 
mystBnoua  phenomena^;,  the  water  there  is  almost  constantly  in  &  state  of 
ebullitioA  even  ia  the  calmest,  weather,  but  these  motions  are  most  re- 
nuu'kable  at  tbe  full  of  the  moon,,  when  at  midnight  the  water  will  sud-* 
denly  rise  with  a  fearful  heaving  and  Eoaming^  These  phenomena  have 
been,  notiaed  in  lakes-  and  rivers^  and  evea  in  springs,  at  the  time  when 
earthquakes  were  taking  place  either  close  at:  hand  or  Csir  away,,  and  in 
the  sea.  they  assume  &  more  menacing  character.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  equator,  enormous  waves  called  '^  tide  rips''  are  observed,  which 
suddenly  rise,  evea  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  calm,  and  dash. along  with 
the  rapidity  of  billows.  Maury  stays  that  they,  may  be  compared  to  con- 
vulsions  by  whieh  the  sea  hasf  been  all  at  oooe.  attacked. 

Kluge  does  not  consider  it  sufiBoient  to  explain,  the  immediate  con- 
nexion between  these  phenomena  and  earthquakes  by  the  mere  mecha- 
nical oontimiation  of  the  seismic  waves  in  the  water.  For,  he  asks,,  why 
does  t^  sea  .behave  calmly  in  so  many  eaxthqualces,.  which  are  felt  oa 
ooasts  or.  islands,  and  why  does  it  rise  into  enormous  billows  during  single 
shocks  ?*  Why  doe»  the  rising,  of  the  sea  always  begin,  with  a  retreat  of 
the  water  ?  Lastly,  why  do  we  notice  (as.  in  the  great  earthquake  of 
Lisbon),  commotions  in  half  the  lakes  and  seas' of  Elurope,  while  not  a 
trace  of  them  is  perceptible  in  the  country  around  them  F 

If  we  assume  a  fiocce  which  suddenly  exerts  a  power  of  attraction,^  like 
voltaic  electricity  in  waterspouts,,  we  have  a  ready  explanation  o£  these  phe- 
nomena^ The  rising  of  the  waters  and  that  of  the  fluid,  mass  o£  the  eanth's 
centre  wall  stand  to  each,  other  as  effects  of  one  and  the  same  causes  But 
what  ift  this  fence  which  psoducea  shocks  at  different  parts  of  the  globe  at 
the  same  moment,  and  causes  lakes  to  rise  ? — which  produces  the  aurora 
boreali%  or  storms  and  tempests,  and  alters,  the  magnetic  current  of  the 
earth  ?  EJuge  is  as  little  abie  to  answer  this  qjiiestion.  aa  we  are,  but  for 
all  that  apfears  firmly  convinced  of  the  presence  of  this  unkno.vvn  force. 
But  suchi  '*  secret  agents"  are  dangerous  weapons  for  the  naturalist,  as  he 
is  93^  too  easily  to  pasa.  from,  the  region  of  observation  to  that  of  specula- 
tion. We  prefer,  therefore,  to  content  ourselves  with  what  is  already 
known,  and  instead  of  cosmic  forces,  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  pin  our 
£Euth  oa  the'  primitive  elements — air,  water,  and  fire — as  the  only  real 
bases  of  earthquake  theories. 

2b2 
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LORD  LTNDHTJRST. 

BY  EBNEST  R.  SEYMOUB,  ESQ. 

A  MIGHTY  man  has  just  passed  from  amongst  us.  Not  mighty, 
perhaps,  in  that  physical  sense  which  is  commonly  applied  to  the  word 
(although  the  deceased  lord  joined  to  g^eat  mental  capacity  one  of  those 
iron  constitutions  which  seem  to  have  been  the  appanage  of  most  of  the 
talents  of  his  day),  but  mighty  in  the  influence  he  exercised  during  his 
long  life,  in  his  profession,  on  the  bench,  in  the  councils  of  more  than  one 
sovereign,  and  over  society  at  large.  Lord  Lyndhurst's  might  was  of  itself 
exhibited  in  an  intellect  '*  adorned  and  polished  by  art,  education,  and  a 
spotless  private  character."  He  was  indeed  a  giant,  and  one  had  only  to 
be  in  his  presence  to  feel  this.  The  massive  head  and  strong,  weli-set 
jaw,  the  commanding  features,  exhibiting  what  a  modern  author  has 
termed  '* bright  intelligence  and  serene  intellectuality;*'  in  short,  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  man  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  most  ordinary 
observer,  even  if  he  who  possessed  them  was  surrounded  at  the  moment 
by  a  galaxy  of  talent.  Other  illustrious  men  have  comnumded  as  much 
by  personal  influence  as  by  intellect  or  by  eloquence.  Others,  ag^n,  have 
combined  with  these  qualifications  rank  and  riches,  all  of  which  contribute 
in  their  way  to  the  weight  which  their  owners  exercise  on  the  minds  of 
their  fellow-men.  But  Lord  Lyndhurst  carried  the  stamp  of  superiority 
not  only  in  his  personal  bearing  but  in  all  that  he  said  and  did,  and  that 
stamp  of  superiority  was  the  keystone  to  the  influence  he  possessed.  For 
this  reason  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  man  of  might. 

John  Singleton  Copley,  first  and  last  Baron  Lyndhurst,  was  a  son  of 
the  eminent  painter  of  the  same  name,  who  emigrated  from  Limerick  to 
America  about  the  year  1769.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  at 
Boston,  in  the  British  North  American  colonies,  on  May  21st,  1772.  His 
mother  was  a  Miss  Clarke,  about  whose  family  little  is  known,  but  who, 
if  it  be  true  that  most  great  men  owe  much  of  their  capacity  to  their 
female  parent,  must  have  been  a  lady  of  no  ordinary  kind.  She  died  in 
1836,  having  lived  to  see  her  son  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  worldly 
success.  When  little  Copley  was  only  two  years  old  the  family  returned 
to  England.  Of  his  childhood  nothing  is  known,  save  that  it  was  spent 
in  the' very  house  in  which  he  afterwards  lived  and  died,  amidst  the 
brilliant  circle  of  artists  and  eminent  men  whom  his  father  gathered 
around  him.  He  received  his  early  education  at  a  private  tutor's,  and 
was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1790.  His  first 
step  to  distinction  was  in  his  election  to  a  scholarship  on  that  foundation 
very  shortly  after  his  admission.  In  1794  he  came  out  in  the  ^mathe- 
matical  tripos  as  second  wrangler,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  year  with 
Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  head  master  of  Harrow  school,  and  later  Dean 
of  Peterborough.  He  then  became  also  Smith's  prizeman,  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  a  little  later  "  travelling  bachelor,"  a  situation  which 
enabled  him  to  travel,  and  especially  to  visit  the  country  of  his  birth,  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Copley  t)riginally  contemplated  adopting 
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the  Church  as  his  profession,  but  this  supposition  seems  to  rest  on  rather 
feeble  authority,  and  is  not  quite  reconcilable  with  his  acceptance  of  the 
"  travelling  bachelorship."      However,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  he 
entered  as  a  law  ^student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  his  return  from  America  in 
1797,  and  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession.    He  seems  to  have  allowed  himself  a  more  than  usually  long 
period  for  this  purpose,  as  we  do  not  find  him  called  to  the  bar  until  1804, 
in  which  year  he  commenced  practice  on  the  Midland  Circuit.     He  did 
not  for  the  first  four  years  gain  any  practice  worthy  to  be  called  such. 
Indeed,  he  seems  first  to  have  been  brought  into  notice,  not  as  an  advo- 
cate, but  as  a  writer.     In  1808  he  published  a  ''  Report  on  a  double 
return  for  the  borough  of  Pershore,"  which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  but  his  progress  at  the  bar  continued  jJqw.     Neverthe. 
less  it  was  sure,  and  in  1815  he  was  the  acknowledged^eader  of  the  Mid- 
land Circuit.     Still,  at  a  time  when  his  subsequent  parliamentary  an- 
tagonist,  Brougham,  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  forensic  reputation,  the  world 
seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  political  and  administrative  power  which  was 
soon  to  shine  forth  in  Mr.  Copley.     The  first  achievement  which  may  be 
said  to  have  stamped  him  before  the  general  public  as  a  man  of  mark  was 
his  defence,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Charles  Wetherall,  of  Watson  and 
Thistlewood  for  high  treason,  in  1817.     It  is  well  known  that  both  these 
criminals  were  acquitted  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  no  small  tribute  to  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Copley  distinguished  himself  upon  it,  that  from  that 
moment  the  Conservative  government  employed  him  in  all  important 
cases  affecting  its  interests.     This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed of  him  in  some  biographies  that  Mr.  Copley's  sympathies  had  up 
to  the  time  of  Thistlewood's  first  trial  been  decidedly  liberal,  but  that 
after  this  he  immediately  ratted  over  to  the  Conservative  party ;  and  in 
support  of  this  view  it  is  argued  that  very  shortly  afterwards,  indeed,  if 
we  mistake  not,  in  the  very  same  year,  he  is  found  prosecuting,  as  counsel 
for  the  Crown,  Brandreth  and  his  associates,  who  were  also  arraigned  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.      Our  own  impression  is  that  Mr.   Copley 
throughout  his  life  was  a  staunch  Conservative.     The  leading  principle  of 
his  speeches,  which  was  invariably  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  ''  consti- 
tution," would  be  sufficient  to  prove 'this,  and  his  acceptance  of  a  brief  to 
defend  a  man  prosecuted  by  a  Conservative  government,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  never  mixed  himself  up  in  politics  at  all,  and  when  he  was  only 
known  as  a  rising  barrister,  is  but  a  sorry  argument  on  the  other  side. 
Our  readers  need  hardly  be  told  that  according  to  legal  etiquette  counsel 
are  bound  to  give  their  services  to  the  party  in  a  case  which  first  demands 
them,  and  even  Queen's  counsel,  who  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  Crown's 
especial  advocates,  may  defend  the  most  heinous  criminal  on  retainer, 
after  obtaining  a  license  for  that  purpose,  which  is  of  itself  but  a  matter 
of  form.     It  is  true  that  after  an  advocate  has  crossed  the  line  which 
separates  forensic  from  political  life,  and  has  identified  himself  with  the 
views  of  one  or  other  party  in  parliament,  he  becomes  marked  for  a  dis- 
tinct side  in  certain  cases  which  may  be  brought  before  the  law  courts ; 
but  Mr.  Copley,  at  the  time  of  Thistlewood's  first  trial,  was  neither  a 
King's  counsel,  nor  had  he  entered  any  appearance  on  the  political  arena. 
He  was  simply  Mr.  Copley  in  a  stuff  gown,  whose  services  were  open  to 
all  that  chose  to  ask  for  them.     His  admirable  mode  of  conducting  that 
case  undoubtedly  induced  the  then  administration  to  employ  him,  but  it 
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is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  hare  done  so  on 'Crown  proseentioiu 
daring  the  convulsions  of  that  day  if  he  really  had  ^exfaibitod  decided 
fiberail  political  tendencies  previously.  On  the  ol^r  ^and,  lAmn  he  did 
enter  political  life  he  entered  it «  a  Conservative,  fie  was  a  stanndi,  un- 
yielding Conservatrve  during  the  most  active  and  briUiant  period  oF  bis 
career,  and  he  continued  a  Conservative,  m  ks  tme  mmmrn^,  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

The  following  year  >(  1618)  saw  Mr.  Copley's  'first  jgKstt  "step  to  prDmo- 
tion.  He  was  apporoted  c^ief  justice  of  the  county  paketine  of  Chester. 
This  was  in  itself  but  slight  advancement;  but  it  was  'followed  in  the 
same  year  by  an  occurrence  much  more  pregirant.  'Gn  tbe  nominalMa 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Copley  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
boroug'h  of  Ashburton,  and  though  he  never  diBttognislied  Mmself  in  die 
House  of  Commons,  except  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  no  one  can  legud 
this  event  as  other  than  the  starting-point  in  that  great  parliameotsry 
career  which  'has  made  the  name  of  ILyndhurst  famous.  In  181:9,  Ml 
Copley  was  made  King's  seijeant,  on  ^hich  occasion  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
Midland  Circurt.  At  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  the  «cme  yemsj  on  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Oiffsrd  to  the  post  of  attoraeyxgenend,  he 
succeeded  to  that  of  solicitor-general.  The  year  1820  was  a  memoraUe 
one,  not  only  in  the  life  of  Lord  Lyndburst,  •but  in  :lhe  history  of  this 
country.  Before  the  expiration  of  its  "fiist  month  iAse  'Duke  of  'Kent^ 
fisther  of  her  present  Majesty,  died,  after  a  short  illness ;  and  haid^ 
fifteen  days  expired  before  his  venerable  father.  King 'George  III.,  dosed 
the  longest  and  most  eventful  of  English  reigns.  The  <cinintry  st  this 
moment  was,  -as  compared  with  former  years,  tolerably  tranquil.  Yet, 
about  die  nnddle  of  Febroaiy,  public  ifeeling  was  appalled  by  the  -dis- 
covery of  the  most  atrocious  plot  known  in  England  Bince  the  dayi  of 
Guy  Fawkes — -namely,  the  Cato-street  conspiracy.  The  trial  of  the 
ofienders  in  this  proceeding  brought  Sir  John  "Copley  forwaid  as  counsel 
-against  lihe  men  who  had  been  his  former  oHents  )in  1617.  Now,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  one  of  the 'first  law  officers  of  the 'Crown,  and  hiseoaiBeaf 
action  was  imperatrve.  The  crowning  event,  however,  of  the  yaarwaBlhe 
impeachment  and  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  It  was  a  'farillimnt  oocasioB 
for  the  display  of  forensic  eloquence  and  ability.  The  apeeehes  of  Sir 
Robert  'Gifiard  on  the  one  mde,  and  of  Mr.  Brougham  en  tbe  other,  iiive 
heen  especially  handed  idown  to  us  as  moddls  of  tbe  fanner.  Sir*JofaB 
Gopley  chiefly  shone  during  iihe  trial  in  thetoalm  but  crushing  nature  of 
"his  cross-examinations,  and  in  the  moderation  dfliis  addreas — amoden- 
tion  Which  saved  him  much  of  the  obloquy  which 'fell  vpcmthe  govern- 
ment for  these  -proceedings. 

In  1824,  Sir  Robert  GiffiEird  having  been  Temoved  ^p}  iite  Mastenfaap 
of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Copley  osuceeeded  to  the  proud  position  of  attoraey- 
general  of  England.  The  state  of  parties,  coupled  with  fads  now  univo^ 
eally  recognised  abilities,  had  thus  enabled  him  quke  to  outstrip  Mr. 
Brougham  in  the  race  for  political  advanoeaient,  altlhough  that  dutin- 
-guished  man  had  'been  at  the  lenhih  of  his  forensic  >eaieer  st  a  lame  wfaea 
'Copley  wra  hardly  known.  Copley,  ais  we  have  shown,  beoaime  attorney- 
generall  m  1824,  while  Brougham  did  not  ttfke  hm  silk  gown  nn^  18^- 
And  yet  the  latter  was  fiir  idiead  of  the  fanner  in  the  pariiaaieDtaiy 
'arena.     As  a  member  of  the  'House  of  Commons,  he  had  oometo  be  n- 
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garded  as  tlie  most  dang^Hnis  member  of 'the  Opposition,  and  iihe  most 
TmHiDching  champion  of  social  reform.    Copky's  parliamentaiy  career,  on 
'the  other  hand,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  really  commenced  imtil  he 
entered  the  House  of  Lords.     That  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  mark  is 
evident  from  the  manner  in  which  his  eloquenrt  and  argumentative  ad- 
dresses were  received ;  but,  despite  his  steady  and  unchallenged  advance- 
ment towards  the  highest  offices  of  the  State,  there  appears  almost  a  gulf 
between  his  career  as  ISir  John  Copley  and  his  proud  pre-eminence  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Baron   Lyndhurst.     In  1626  a  further  promotion 
awaited  him.     By  the  death  of  Sir  John  Giifard  he  became  Master  of  the 
Holts ;  and  was  in  the  same  year  returned,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
Falmerston,  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.     The  «tate  of  parties  at 
this  period,  combined  with  the  many  vital  questions  then  agitating  the 
country,  was  such  that  no  eminent  statesman  could  long  remain  silent. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion,  in  1827,  for  an   *'  inquiry  into  the  laws 
inflicting  penalties"  on  Roman  Catholics,  ^' with  a  view  to  their  removal," 
drew  iirom  the  new  Master  of  the  Rolk  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  logical 
speeches.     His  opposition  to  that  motion  has  been  relied  upon  as  one  of 
*the  strongest  evidences  of  that  inconsistency  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted — it  being  alleged  that  he  had  formerly  advocated  Catholic 
emancipation,  whereas  he  now  most  vigorously  opposed  it.     But  to  judge 
fairly  of  fhis  charge,  it  must  first  be  borne  in  mind  that  6fr  Francis 
Burdett*e  motion  was  in  veiy  general  and  almost  vague  terms,  and  that 
Sir  Jo^hn  Copley,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  did  'not  oppose  CathoHe 
'emancipation  in  principle,  but  because  the  Catholics  were  demanding  it 
as  a  matter  of  right,  and  would  concede  nothing  in  return,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  bieran^y  persistently  refused  to  give  those  securities 
without  which  the  most  eminent  Protestant  advocates  of  emancipation 
had  admitted  that  it  could  not  be  yielded.     The  whole  of  Sir  John 
Copley's  speech  made  upon  this  motion  rests  upon  this  basis  of  '^  se- 
curities."    He  shows  not  only  were  they  not  offered  then,  but  that  for 
years  nearly  every  bill  for  emancipation  had  failed,  because  the  Roman 
Cat^oKc  hierarchy  had  either  refused,  or  had  withdrawn  after  oonBenting 
^o  them,  some  such  securities. 

A  iew  months  silbsequently  to  this  memorable  debate  occurred  an- 
other event  in  Sir  John  Copley's  life,  which  is  adduced  as  a  still  move 
stnking  argument  in  support  of  the  charge  against  him  of  ineonsistenoy. 
The  i^ness  of  Lord  Liverpool,  which  finally  incapaoitarted  him  'for  further 
-public  life,  broke  up  a  ministry,  never  thoroughly  united  in  sentiment,  and 
already  ^greatly  distracted  by  differences  among  its  members  on  tthe 
Oatholic  question.  The  appointment  df  a  successor  led  to  » -variety  of 
intrigues  and  political  complications,  whieh  it  would  not  be  within  the 
scope  of  this  memoir  to  examine  in  detail.  The  counti*y  had  but  one 
^sh,  namely,  that  Mr.  Canning  should  be  the  now  premier,  though  it 
was  probably  unprepared  for  the  changes  in  the  cabinet  which  suoh  « 
choioe  roust  involve.  The  King  desired  also  that  Mr.  Canning  should  be 
at  the  head  of  the  cabinet ;  but  in  choosing  a  minister  so  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  emancipation,  he>expressed  hioHelf  unfiinchingly  opposed  to  -axsy 
further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  a  desire  that  the 
subject  ebould  remain  as  <it  was  before,  and  should  not  be  considered  a 
-party  ijuestion.     But  what  might  have  been  feasible -under  the  supremacy 
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of  Lord  Liverpool  proved  quite  impracticable  under  that  of  Mr.  Canning. 
Immediately  on  his  appointment,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Eldoo, 
Lord  Melville,  Mr.  Feel,  Sir  Charles  Wetherall,  and  others  resigned,  and 
it  was  under  these  circnmstances  that  Sir  John  Copley  was  offered  the 
great  seal  and  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Lyndhurst,  of  Lyndhurst,  in  the  county  of  Hants*  Now,  on  the 
face  of  it,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the  illustrious  statesman  whose 
life  we  are  narrating  did,  by  his  acceptance  of  this  exalted  post,  turn  \m 
back  upon  his  political  antecedents.  But  such  a  suspicion  must  be  tested 
not  so  much  by  general  principles  as  by  light  shed  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  Copley,  a  resolute,  unflinching  anti-Catholic,  took  office 
under  a  premier  who  had  been  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  Catholic 
claims,  and  that  although  on  the  late  debate  a  personal  altercation  had 
almost  ensued  between  himself  and  Mr.  Caiming  on  this  very  question. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  two  had  already  served  for  some 
years  in  the  same  cabinet,  and  had  sat  in  the  same  council-chamber,  that 
the  new  chancellor  represented  the  opinions  of  the  king,  and  that  the 
latter  had  expressly  desired  that  Catholic  emancipation  should  not  be 
considered  a  cabinet  question,  but  should  remain  as  before.  The  circum- 
stance of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  a  staunch  Conservative,  acting  under  Mr. 
Canning,  who  had  long  been  exhibiting  the  strongest  Liberal  tendencies, 
is  still  more  easily  answered.  For  years  political  feeling  had  been  in  a 
state  of  transition  in  England.  Mr.  Canning's  own  liberalism  was  of  ven 
gradual  growth,  and  even  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  sat 
about  as  easily  upon  him  as  does  that  of  Lord  Falmerston  at  the  present 
day. 

During  the  years  which  elapsed  between  1816  and  1827,  the  coDStaat 
victories  gained  by  the  Liberal  party  on  matters  involving  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  changed  the  views  of  even  the  extremest  Tories  on  matters 
relating  to  government.  Hence  we  find  men  of  the  most  opposite  opinions 
on  some  vital  question  acting  together,  and  men  who  were  perfectly  of 
accord  in  it  seated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House.     Canning  was,  un- 
doubtedly, at  heart  a  Liberal,  although  a  moderate  one,  yet  he  had  for 
years  acted  with  a  Conservative  government.     Canning  and  Brougham 
were  of  the  same  mind  on  the  Catholic  question,  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  bitter  than  the  animosity  with  which   they  met  each  other  in 
debate.     The  conduct,  therefore,  of  Sir  John  Copley  at  this  juncture,  in 
accepting  o£Eice  under  Canning,  becomes  under  these  circumstances  less 
open  to  criticism.     His  acting  under  his  late  colleague  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor can  hardly  be  considered  inconsistent  with  his  having  acted  in  the 
same  cabinet  mth  him  as  Master  of  the  Rolls.     It  is  said  that  Cople/s 
elevation  to  the  woolsack  caused  considerable  sensation  at  the  time.  Pro- 
bably in  those  days  of  political  ferment  and  rapid  political  changes  it  did, 
but  that  surprise  was  nothing  to  the  astonishment  which  the  like  appoint- 
ment in  the  case  of  Brougham  excited  some  years  later.     During  the 
three  successive  ministries  which  followed  his  promotion.  Lord  Lyndhorst 
continued  to  hold  the  seals.     Mr.  Canning's  health  failed,  and  he  died 
within  four  months  after  his  accession  to  office.     Lord  Lyndhurst  re- 
mained Lord  Chancellor  under  Lord  Goderich's  administration,  which 
lasted  from  August,  1827,  to  January,  1828,  and  during  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  which  covered  the  intervening  period  until  Novem- 
ber, 1830.     During  the  tenure  of  office  by  this  last-mentioned  statesmaoj 
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the  memorable  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
(which  excluded  dissenters  from  offices  of  trust,  and  from  all  corporations, 
unless  they  consented  to  take  the  sacraments  according  to  the  Church  of 
England)  was  brought  forward.     The  great  difficulty  in  passing  this 
measure  was  that,  compared  with  the  Catholic  claims,  the  grievance  of 
which  the  dissenters  complained  was  insignificant,  and  that  to  remedy  the 
latte(r  would  be  to  prejudice  the  hopes  of  the  former.     With  certain 
amendments,  however,  the  bill  passed  both  Houses.     In  the  Lords  it  met 
with  very  little  opposition  ;  the  bishops,  nearly  all  of  them,  supported  it 
on  the  ground  that  no  test  was  a  legitimate  measure  except  as  a  defence 
against   aggression,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  supported  this   view.      His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  proves  conclusively  that  true  conservatism  is  not 
inconsistent  with  gradual  and  well-judged  progress.     Just  as  he  had 
opposed  the  Catholic  claims  on  the  principle  that  an  aggressive  body 
could  only  expect  justice  by  offering  proper  securities  for  moderation  and 
tranquillity,  so  he  willingly  granted  concessions  to  dissenters  which  were 
equitable  and  liberal,  and  not  incompatible  with  the  well-being  of  the 
constitution.   It  was  easily  to  be  foreseen,  however,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  would  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics.     And  so,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  that 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  whole  subject  was  reopened.     Lord 
Lyndhurst,  in  a  masterly  and  logical  speech,  opposed  the  measure,  pre- 
cisely on  the  grounds  he  had  always  advanced.     He  traced  the  progress 
of  the  question  since  1813,  and  showed  that  though  on  three  different 
occasions,  during  the  intervening  period,  bills,  which  had  been  brought 
forward  in  its  behalf,  were  drawn  by  the  most  acute,  learned,  and  zealous 
advocates  of  Catholic  emancipation,  yet  that  in  every  instance  those  bills 
had  been  repudiated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  and  its 
representatives  themselves.     The  latter  expected  every  concession  from 
government,  but  they  would  give  no  security  for  the  good  behaviour  or 
the  party  which  claimed  them.     It  must  be  remembered,  nevertheless, 
that  the  principle  of  removing  Catholic  disabilities,  provided  it  could  be 
done  with  safety  to  the  country,  had  liever  been  questioned  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst ;  and,  indeed,  it  had  long  become  evident  to  the  most  saga- 
cious statesmen,  that  some  solution  to  the  difficulty  could  not  be  long 
deferred.     Accordingly,  early  in  the  session  of  1829,  Jthe  public  was  in- 
formed that  the  government  was  prepared  to  introduce  a  comprehensive 
measure  to  effect  this  object.     It  is  not  for  us  in  this  place  to  criticise  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  ministry  for  carrying  out  their  object.  ^  Looking 
back  upon  the  events  of  those  days,  their  conduct  in  commencing  with  a 
bill  to  suppress  the  "  Catholic  Association,"  seems  open  to  question.     But 
the  nation  rather  passed  over  this  point,  attaching  much  greater  import- 
ance to  what  it  conceived  an  act  of  premeditated  tergiversation"  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  cabinet  in  granting  concessions  to  the  Catholics  at  all. 
But  here,  again,  the  so-called  inconsistency  of  ministers  was  more  appa- 
rent than  real.     Mr.  Peel,  in  bringing  forward  the  measure,  expressed 
his  intention  of  supporting  it,  "  provided  it  was  undertaken  on  principles 
safe  for  the  Protestant  Establishment."   Indeed,  nearly  all  the  opponents 
of  relief,  including  Lord  Lyndhurst,  had  for  years  based  their  arguments 
on  the  ground  of  expediency,  and  they  did  no  more  in  the  present  in- 
stance.    Lord  Lyndhurst  used  almost  the  same  expressions  on  the  present 
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occasion  as  Mr.  Peel.  He  caUed  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  only 
spoken  twice  on  the  subject  before,  once  in  the  House  of  -0001010110,  and 
once  since  his  elevation  to  the  peerag^e,  and  that  on  both  iheae  aceasioiif 
be  had  stated  that  which  had  been  the  constant  prindpie  ofhxg  eombcf, 
that  if  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  could  be  BEiade  conastently 
with  the  security  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  and  conastently 
with  the  goeat  interests  of  the  empire,  he  considered  that  we  {porUament) 
«  were  bound  in  duty  to  make  them."  So  little  was  be  misiinderBtood 
on  the  first  of  these  occasions,  that  bis  constituents  at  Cambridge,  wk 
thought  that  emancipation  ought  not  to  be  granted  under  any  (aiCQm- 
stances,  blamed  him  for  even  hinting  that  it  eould  .ever  ;be  possible.  So 
far  the  Lord  Chancellor's  position  wa^  unassailable.  The  main  duu^ 
against  him,  however,  and  at  first  fiight  titte  most  difficult  to  meet,  wsi, 
that  whereas  in  the  previous  year  he  had  declared  his  "firm  convictioQ 
that  emancipation,  even  though  secured  \pj  the  weightiest  conditioDS,  vis 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  JPorotestant  Esti- 
blishment,  he  now  asserted  with  equal  confidence  that  absolute  eman- 
cipation without  any  secuxities  at  all  would  be  equally  prQgnaot  of  safe^ 
and  prosperity  to  them  both.  The  only  answer  to  this  is,  that  tbe  (M^ 
cumstances  of  the  time  had  rendered  a  change  of  policy  mot  only  expe- 
tdient  but  Imperative;  that  the  principle  of  non-conciHation  bad  been tned 
and  had  failed ;  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  wocse  than  ever;  sod 
what  might  have  been  a  hasty  and  premature  course  yesterday,  was  a 
salutary  and  indispensable  one  to-day.  The  soundneas  of  .this  priacipk 
has  been  acknowledged  in  other  great  questions  involving  imperial  inte- 
rests, and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  famous  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  by 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  1846.* 

An  important  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  was  anew  appoaduag. 
In  the  following  year  the  king  died,  and  almost  immediate^  after  the 
succession  of  William  IV.  the  Whigs  took  up  strong  ground  agunst  the 
ministry  on  the  question  of  the  Regency*  The  new  parliament  wlucb  was 
called  did  not  mend  matters.  The  great  question  of  Beform  was  akeaiiy 
occi^ying  all  hearts ;  and  the  ministers  being  beaten  on ^a  motion  for  a  select 
connnittee  on  the  civil  list,  were  compelled  to  resign.  Ontiae^ameday  oa 
which  they  received  their  death-blow  in  the  Lower  House,  Lord  Lpd- 
hurst  in  the  Upper  introduced  a  bill  to  xegulate  the  regency  in  case  of  the 
demise  of  the  king  before  the  heiress-presumptive  to  ike  Crown— the 
Princess  Victoria— should  attain  Jber  majority.  This  bUl  passed  into  lav 
without  a  single  discussion.  The  advent  of  Earl  Grey  to  power,  though 
it  of  course  removed  Lord  Lyndhurst  from  the  woolsack,  did  not  interfeie 
with  bis  claims  to  a  place  in  the  public  service.  While,  therefore,  hs^ 
Brougham  replaced  him  as  Lord  Chanoellor,  the  new  ministers  offend 
bim  the  post  of  Chief  fiaron  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  in  the  diBcbai;g« 
of  the  duties  of  this  high  office  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  gained  the  great 
judicial  reputation  be  bas  since  possessed.  Like  many  other  common 
lawyers,  be  did  not  always  shine  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  a  d^ree 
such. as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  largeness  and eomprebenslve' 
ness  of  liis  intellect ;  but  as  a  common«law  Judge  all  the  xesousces  of  his 

*  It  ia  Tight,  however,  to  mention,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst'sjiolitical  afititode  at 
the  time  made  him  many  enemies,  and  -tiiat  Lord  Cao^phall,  in  his  "  1km  of  the 
ChaaoelloBB,"  has  not  spared  Jiim  respecting  it. 
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mind,  eomibined  \irith  the  Tesulte  of  his  education^  were  hrought  into 
play,  afid  nMOBy  of  the  mo&t  valuable  decisiooB  which  adorn  the  pages  of 
our  more  modem  law  books  were  deHveied  by  him  dining  the  tioiB  he 
held  this  office.  Nevertheless,  although  he  owed  his  present  position  to 
the  GBfbinet  of  fiari  Ghrey,  Lord  Lyndhmst  was  true  to  his  political  prin- 
ciples. Sis  strennoiB  opposition  to  the  Heform  Bill  of  1882  was  one  of 
the  BtestTemarkable  features  in  his  poAitieal  career  ;  and  when  the  repoct 
spread  abroad  that  it  was  lin  oontempktion  to  create  a  fresh  batch  of 
peers  in<oardsr'to  carry  it,  his  indignatioii  found  vent  in  a  speech  which 
has  justly  heen 'GnDsidesed  one  of  his.oratocical  masterpieees. 

The  measure  .upon  Which  that  famous  oration  (turned  .has  been  so  long 
accepted,  and  has,  in  fact,  become  so  icomfilfitely  a  .mstter  of  history,  that 
it  would  be  4Hit  of  place  .to  igive  ^even  aa  accurate  rieumi  of  it  iii  these 
pages.  But  there  is  one  portion  of  it  which  must  possess  interest  for 
the  public  even  now.  It  is  that  in  which  (Lord  Lyndhurst  remarks  upon 
the  fact  that  hardly  a  day  had  elapsed  in  wiun^  the  premier  (Earl  Grey) 
had  not  been  assailed  fbr:negiecting  to  take:means  to  control  the  authority 
of  the  Souse  of  Loida.  ' 

^*  My  lords,"  says  the  subject  -of  this  memoir,  ^^  the;  noble  earl  knew 
this  House  too  well  to  think  of  resorting  to  eueh  a  course.  The  noble 
ead  welLknewthat  he  could  not  follow  this  Advice — ^that  he  could  not 
pack  this  house ;  (but  the  propositien  that  he  diould  do  «o— nay,  .the  ^very 
measure  of  this  hill,.as  well  as  the  means  recommended  .to  carry  it,  diowed 
the  kind  cf  ^ling  by  which  the  party  urging  on  the  noble  earl  .ave 
governed.  I  will  do  the  nehle  earl  the  justiee  to  believe  that  he  never 
could  have  intended  to  ihave  recourse  to  such  a  .measure.  The  effect  of 
this  bill  will  be  immeasnanibly  to  increase  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
Home  of  Gommons,  and  to  weaken  and  .destroy  this  House,  which  was 
created  as  a  Conservative  body  to  halance  the  other  two  estates.  I9  how- 
evjBi,  do  (not  think  it  is  possible  that  the  sovereign  will  allow  himself  to.be 
placed  in  a  situation  from  which  he  never  x;an  be  extricated,  except  .by 
having  Teeourse  to  a  eimilar  creatien.  I  have  stated,  my  lords,  what  I 
believe  the  nobte  ead  to  have  undergone  in  the  pakiful  sort  of  support  he 
has  jreeeiwed  from  his  sconige  and  task-masters,  who  have  urged  it  upon 
him.  I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  impute  ito  the  noble  tearl  the  intention  of  i»- 
florting  to  anoh  a  raski,  and  desperate,  and  wicked  measure." 

These  weeds  are  memorable  in  a  twa£bld  •point  of  view :  in  the  first,  am 
^ebibiting  that  burning  love  for  constitutional  liberty  which  was  the  lead- 
ing psineiple  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  political  ^career.;  in  the  .second,  as  beap- 
jng'opan'tliediBOuaBion.Qf'privilege  in  the  case  df  the  Wensleydale  peerage, 
to  iMtstk  we  shall  have  to  sail  attention.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  wordiy 
of  notice  that  Lord  Lyndfanrst's  remark  upon  the  tendency  of  the  RdForm 
Bill  to  ^weaken"  !^  .House  of  Xiords  has  proved  singtflarly  prophetic. 
Granting  that  the  i>ill  has  been  ibeneficial  to  the  country,  it  is  undoubted 
that  the  mefulneBB  o£  the  Hcane  .of  Peers  aa  a  legislative  ^body  has  been 
crippled  by  it.  Sake  the  very  debate  ^hen  the  speech  .from  which  we 
have  heen  quoting  was  delivend.  It  ilested  four  'days.  With  the  ex- 
•ceptien  uof  that  .on  the  Wensleydab  case,  And  that  on  the  war  with  Kussia, 
and  one  or  two  otiiers,  it  would  he  hard  to  find  more  than  one  or  two 
instances  of  iate  yean  where  the  discussions  rof  the  Lords  have  been  pKo- 
longed  'beyemd  a  sitting.  This,  certainly^  ma^  .not  be  a  test  of  their  lord- 
ships' usefulness,  but  it  certainly  seems  one  of  their  strength  as  a  'body  in 
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reference  to  the  leading  political  questions  of  the  day.  The  debate  closed, 
as  is  well  known,  by  a  majority  of  nine  in  &rour  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill.  But  upon  May  7tb,  when  the  measure  had  to  be  committed,  Loid 
Lyndhurst,  by  nis  g^eat  tact  and  acuteness,  gained  an  important  triumpL 
Earl  Grey  had  proposed  that  the  number  of  the  boroughs  named  for  dis- 
franchisement should  not  be  fixed  until  the  schedule  A  had  been  con- 
sidered. Lord  Lyndhurst  went  still  further.  The  House  had  decided  in 
favour  of  a  bill,  the  leading  principles  of  which  were  the  **  enfranchise- 
ment, disfranchisement,  and  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise."  He 
proposed,  therefore,  *'  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  disenfranchising 
clauses  until  after  their  lordships  had  conndered  the  enfranchising  clauses 
conferring  the  right  of  representation  on  places  by  which  it  had  not 
hitherto  been  enjoyed."  And  he  carried  this  motion  against  ministeis 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  another 
brilliant  display  of  oratory.  Here  again  his  strong  constitutional  sym- 
pathies shone  forth  conspicuously.  Towards  the  end  of  his  speech  we  find 
him  contending  "  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  not  extending  now  to  the 
issuing  or  withholding  writs  from,  places  which  sent  members  to  par- 
liament being  admitted,  and  that  the  plan  of  all  the  great  reformers  from 
the  time  of  Lord  Chatham  to  the  present  day  having  been  formed,  as  he 
had  shown,  on  the  principle  of  enfiranchisement  as  an  end,  and  disfian- 
chisement  as  a  means,  he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  and  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  modem  reformers,  m 
proposing  that  their  lordships  should  first  consider  the  question  of  hov 
far  they  were  disposed  to  carry  the  enfranchising  principle  before  thiey 
took  into  consideration  the  principle  of  disfranchisement." 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  star  which  glided  all  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
political  views  was  constitutional  integrity.  The  last  of  these  speeches 
caused  the  immediate  downfal  of  the  Whig  ministry ;  but  the  two  together 
placed  the  speaker  at  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Upper 
House. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  vote  was  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey's 
ministry.  The  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  caused  by  the  delay  in  the 
passing  of  a  measure  which  but  too  many  looked  upon  as  a  panacea  for 
all  evils,  became  intense.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  commanded  by  the  king 
to  form  a  Tory  administration,  and  set  about  the  work  with  zeal  and  hope- 
fulness ;  but  the  refusal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other  moderate  Conser- 
vatives to  co-operate  with  him,  defeated  all  his  efforts.  Earl  Grey,  there- 
fore, returned  once  more  to  office,  and  the  Reform  Bill  became  law. 

During  the  two  years  which  ensued,  Lord  Lyndhurst  appeared  little  on 
the  political  arena.  The  only  measures  in  which  he  appears  prominently 
were  in  a  bill  to  settle  the  litigations  arising  out  of  the  great  Thellusson 
will  case,  which,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  never  were  settled  until 
within  a  very  few  years  ago,  and  in  the  defeat  which  he  inflicted  on  Lord 
Brougham's  bill  for  the  establishment  of  local  courts,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  since  become  law.  The  telling  and  crushing  speech  which 
Lord  Lyndhurst  delivered  on  thb  occasion  was  less  against  the  principie 
of  the  measure  than  against  its  details,  and  the  fearful  increase  of  patronage 
which  it  would  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time 
being.  In  1834,  on  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  to  power,  he  again 
exchanged  his  post  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  for  the  woolsack ;  but  his  tenure 
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of  office  was  but  of  brief  duration,  extending  over  little  more  tban  three 
months.  In  April,  1835,  Lord  Melbourne  resumed  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  went  into  opposition.  An  opportunity  soon  offered 
for  exhibiting  his  powers  in  this  direction. 

The  new  ministers  had  resolved  to  confine  their  efforts  during  the 
session  to  passing  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  and  the  Irish  Church  Bill ; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  first,  a  commission  of  inquiry  had  been  issued,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  evils  existed  and  what  remedies  should 
be  applied.  Nevertheless,  in  the  debates  that  followed,  little  or  no  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  report  of  that  commission,  the  measure  being  argued 
on  general  principles,  sueh  as  that  it  was  right  and  proper  that  municipal 
governors  should  be  elected-  by  the  householders,  and  that  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  any  particular  inquiries  adopted  by  the  commission  was 
altogether  beside  the  question.  The  malcontents,  on  this  latter  account, 
therefore  betook  themselves  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  before  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  petitions  from  several  most  influential 
towns  in  the  provinces  complaining  of  gross  misrepresentations  in  the  re- 
ports of  thexommission,  and  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  were  presented.  The  prayer  was  acceded  to,  and  after  counsel 
had  been  heard  for  three  days.  Lord  Melbourne,  the  premier,  opposed  the 
production  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  allegations  made  by  the  petitioners. 
An  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  indignantly  de- 
claimed against  the  *'  monstrous"  proposition  now  suggested  by  govern- 
ment— viz.  to  '*  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  the  House  the  evidence  from 
which  a  set  of  men,  appointed  for  party  purposes,  had  chosen  to  deduce  cer- 
tain inferences."  Though  the  measure,  with  some  modifications,  afterwards 
became  law,  the  government  at  this  stage  of  it  received  a  very  signal 
defeat,  the  majority  against  them  in  the  Upper  House  being  no  less  than 
seventy.  Two  other  amendments — one  of  which  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Commons — were  subsequently  triumphantly  carried,  and  mainly 
through  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  and  though  they 
were  afterwards  accepted  by  the  Lower  House,  it  was  generally  thought 
at  the  time  that  they  would  prove  fatal  to  the  objects  of  the  promoters  of 
the  bill. 

In  1836,  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  very  active,  attacking  most  of  the  go- 
vernment measures.  Probably,  during  no  time  of  his  parliamentary  career 
did  he  deliver  such  effective  blows  at  the  ministerial  policy  as  he  did 
during  this  session,  and  his  warmth  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  com- 
paratively moderate  attitude  preserved  by  other  distinguished  members 
of  his  party,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
was  especially  severe  at  this  time  against  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and 
one  expression  of  his  in  this  respect  nas  been  severely  animadverted  upon. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  of  them,  during  the  heat  of  debate,  that  they 
*'  were  aliens  in  blood,  language,  and  in  religion."  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  biographer  to  apologise  for  or  to  vindicate  these  words.  It  has  been 
said  that  they  were  the  less  excusable  in  that  his  grandfather  was  a  native 
of  Limerick ;  but  Lord  Lyndhurst  partook  no  more  of  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  character — if,  indeed,  of  the  Irish 
character  at  all— than  did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  although  a 
similar  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Sister  Isle  could  with  greater  justice  be 
raised  against  him.    It  was  in  this  year  also  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  became 
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famous  fbr  what  hare  been  teimed  his  ^^'sesBional  apeeehes,"  or  wbatia 
common  parlance  would  be  termed,  his  anaaal  reviews  of  the  seseion.  These 
celebrated  orations  were  commenced  in  liie  year  1836*  Threngiiout  the 
period  during  which  they  were  delivered  tlieir  chasaetev  remained  tiv 
same — withering^  but  never  ili  natured* — emshing,  but  never  unfiup.  But 
the  damage  diey  did  either  to  the  government  hi-  oflfficey  oc  to  the  Oppo- 
shion  agtthist  whidi  they  wees  diseeted;  can  only  be  f^ipreeiated  by  &se 
who  were  steadily  watching'  tha-  pditics  of  t^e  di^«  Tbe  first  ao-calkd 
sessional  speech  was  delivered  on  Aogast  18^  1836..  It  tamed  upon  an 
aoenaation  made  by  Lord  BLoUaod  that  die  Opposition  wdiieh:  Xiord  Lynd- 
hucst  ivpresented  had  systematically  motilatea  biUs  laid  on  the  taUfi  by 
die  government*     After  aa  exphnation  on  this  pointy  Lard  luyndbmst 

nys: 

'^My  losda^  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  &  consid^catiea,  however 
general,  of  the  subjects  to  whiek  I  sm  about  to  direet  your  attend 
.  .  •  without  contnurting  the  bvilfiant  antioipatioiis  ooataiaed  ia  that 
speech  (the  speech:  from  the- throne),  with:  the  sad  reality^  whiek  has  sinee 
occuived :  a  result  as  dispsoportf  oned  in  execotioa  to  the-  expectations 
held  out,  as  the  lofity  position  of  the  nobleeviscount  at  that  peziod  to  what 
he  will  allow  me  to  style*  his  hmmble  condition  at  the  pnesent  momeot" 

Referring  to  the  promise  madb  at  the  commencenmat  of  the  aeasioa 
respecting  ''Reform  in  the  Couit  of  Chaneary,"  Lord  Lyndfainsfe 
continues : 

'^  Week  after  week  and  mon^  afb»  month  passed.  a«ray,  but  tluia 
expectations  were  not  gratified.  At  length,  and  after  a.  long  delay,  & 
bill  was  produced  by  my  noble  and  leanned:  friend,  (the*  Lord  ChanoeUor), 
which!  have  too  much  respect  fiir  hb-  undaratanding  to  snppoaer  could  lie 
his  own  prodaetimi^  It  mnsti  I  thinliv  hove  been  fosoed  npon  him  by 
some  odier  person,  and  hastily  and  unadmedly  adopted  by  him.  I  said 
this  measuTO  was  produced ;  yes^  itappearedi  for  &  moment,  and  &U  &oa 
my  noble  and  learned  ftiend^s  arans,  stiU*bojm,.eniyour  loodsbips'  tabifc 
The  measure  met  with  no  support  in  this  House ;  it  n&rt.witk  no  sappoit 
from  any  party,  or  any  section*  oc  fragment  of  any  party  out  of  it 
Neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  Radical  nor  Conservative,  defended  it;  it  met 
with  no  support  hem.  any  portion  o£  the  public  pmss,.  whetlier  in  the  pay 
of  government  or  espousing  the  panbr  in  opposition; :  no  single  vcMoe  ia 
any  quarter  has  been,  raised  in  its  nvouR  Even  the  noble  lords  who 
usually  vote  witk  the  govemmsnt  appear  by  aotibipatioa.  to  hare  coo- 
demned  it ;  for  &  more  soan'ty  attendanoe^.  considering  thft  importance  d 
the  question^  never  has,  I  thmk^  oocnrred  during^  the  pneaent  session  d 
parliament.  I  pass  over  diis  meaaora — re^utatoat.  m.  peuse-. — I  will  not 
distiirb  its  aAesu" 

Aftw  tanohing  on  odier  measnns  whicii  had  been  promised  bat  not 
carried  out,  the  orator  said.: 

''  And  this,  my  kyrds^.  is  &  govensmsnt !  Was  thefie  ever  in  the  history 
of  this  country  «  body  of  men.  who  wiMiId  have  condescended  to>  cacry  on 
the  government  under  sudL  cioenmstaiieBS?  In  this  House  they  ve 
utteiiy  powerless :  they  ean  efiast  nothing..  We  on  this  side  cf  tk 
House  ara  ob%ed  to  perfrorm  the  duties  of  govesnmeiit  for.  them.  Intiie 
other  H«ouse  of  Parliament,  measuresh  which  diey  themselvea  hare  advisei 
and  pepaxed,  and  brougktforwaid,.invobring,  as  Aey  tell  us^  the  sutft 
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important  interests  of  the  country^  thej*,  witbeut  seruplej  abandon  at  the 
dictation  of  a  section  of  their  supporters^  Yet  thns  disgraced  and  trampled 
upon,  they  still  condeseend  to  hold  the  leins  of  gOFremoient.  Proud  men ! 
eminent  stBtesmen !  distinguiBhed  and  higk-minded  rulers !" 

Afber  alluding  tD>  the-  misehievous  foreign  policy  of  die  ministerB  in  re*- 
spect  to  Spaia^  his  lonlsHip'thuyeonoluctMr: 

*^  It  would  seem  as  if  sone  envious  mod  malignant  demons  eager  to  suily 
his  reputation,  had'sagg«sted»  B»m&»  meaner  that  miserahle  baccaneering 
expefition,  paitrooised  by  the  goversnent)  hu^  so*  unworthy  a  great  and 
powerful  aaitiony  which  haa  rendered'  us  odious-  to  Spaing  and  ridiculous 
suid  contemptible-  to  the'  rest  of  the  world.  And'  yet  the*  nobfe  viscount 
stands  erect*  and  confident  amid  these  aeauoHilated  disasterff  and  disgraces, 
and,  reversing  the  rule  of  the  poet^  is  swellkig  and  lofty  in  hi?  tone  and 
laoguege  in  proportion  to  the  fallen  and  abject  state  of  his  fortuner  and 
the  reding  and  staggering-condition  of  his-  goveniment;^  Iv  former  times, 
antnd'  sueh  defeats,  and  unable  to  cany  l^ose  measures  which  he  con- 
sidered' essential,  a  minister  would  haife  thought  that  he  had  only  one 
coarse  to  piuvue;  But  these  are  antixfoated  notions:-  0veP3rthing  haa 
changed.  This  fastidious  deUcaey  forms  no  part  of  the  character  of  die 
noble  viscount.  He  has  told  us,  and  ht»  acta  coirespond  with  his  assert* 
tiona,  that  notwithstrnding  the  insubordination  which  prevails  around 
hina,  m  sfite  of  the  mnitinoas  and  sulien  temper*  of  his  crew,  he  will  stick 
to.  his  vewel  while  a  single*  plank  remsina  afloat.  Let  me,  howev«r^  as  a 
friendly  adviser  of  the  nobl9  viscount,  recommend  him<  to  get  her  as 
speedii^  as  possible  into  sfifi  water. 

^Fortiter  occupa 

Fortum. 

Let  the  noble  lord  look,  to  the  empty  hsnchca  around  him  :• 


^ITonne  vides  ut 

Nudnm  remigio  latus 

•  •  • 

Vix  duraie- carom 
Possini  ioipezioflias 

After  all,  there  w  something  in  Ae  efforts  and  exertions  of  the  noble 
viscount  not  altogether  unam using  or  uninstmctive.  It  is  impossible, 
too,  under  any  circumstances,  not  to  respect 

Tba  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of.  fate. 
•  •  •  •  « 

My  coiiBolaiiGa  is»  that  whatever  be  tha^diBpesition  of  the  noble  viaeouot, 
he  has  not  sufficient  atrength,  though  his  locks^  I  believe^  are  yet  unshorn, 
to  pull  down  the  pillana  of  tlie  bail^Hng,  and  involve  the  whole'  iff  his  ruin. 
I  trust  it  wUl  long  sueviva  his  Mi  V* 

On-  the  retuon  to.  power  cA  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  I84I,  Lord  Lyadhurst 
for  a  thied  ttaoo' returned  to  tha  woolsack,,  in  wfaidb  poaitioa  he  remained 
untnl  the  former'a  reliflament  in.  1846,  at  which  period,  he  retired  virtually 
from,  pol^cal  life,  although  ha  oocaaionai^  took  pact  in  the  debates  in 
the  House  ef  Lords.  He  had,,  however,  OLoqpting  within  As  last  fow 
years,  when  the  increasing  infirmities  of  aga  rendered  it  impossible,  been 
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a  constant  labourer  as  a  law-lord.  He  openly  and  warmly  supported 
Lord  Derby's  government  in  1852-63.  In  the  latter  year  he  also  spoke 
more  than  once  in  favour  of  the  war  with  Russia,  and  never  &iled  to 
urge  upon  his  hearers  the  duty  of  perseverance  in  its  prosecution.  Tlie 
consummation  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  a  keen  disappointment,  and  in 
a  speech  delivered  on  the  occasion  he  denounced  the  foreign  ministers 
(Lord  Clarendon)  policy  as  a  virtual  ''  capitulation  on  the  part  of  Bog- 
land. "  His  later  most  disting^hed  speeches  were  those  delivered  in 
1855  on  Cambridge  University  reform,  on  the  Wensleydale  peerage  in 
1856,  when  he  successfully  upheld  the  dignity  and  the  privileges  of  his 
order,  on  the  state  of  Italy,  on  moving  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  Bill,  and 
finally,  in  1859,  when  on  his  eighty-eighth  birthday  he  delivered  his 
last  speech  on  die  Abolition  of  the  Paper  Duty. 

Not  the  least  satisfactory  way  of  estimating  the  purity  of  Lord  Lpi 
hurst's  political  career,  is  to  test  them  by  his  speeches  and  jmtes  daiiog 

th 


the  years  that  he  was  untrammelled  by  the  ties  of  party.  HJe  has 
accused,  as  we  have  seen,  of  inconsistency,  if  not  of  tergiversatioa;  a 
Liberal  at  heart  when  a  young  man,  he  became,  it  was  stated,  a  Torj,  u 
offering  him  a  greater  chance  of  early  success  in  life.  He  ratted  bothon 
the  Catholic  and  the  Reform  questions,  "  he  was  determined  to  have  the 
Chancellorship  at  any  price,''  and  so  on.  But  when  these  objects  were 
gained,  did  he  ever  show  himself  a  servile  truckler  to  party?  As  an  in- 
dependent peer,  he  gave,  it  is  true,  a  general  support  to  the  Conservatirei, 
because  that  party  embodied  those  principles  which  were  the  mainsprings 
of  his  political  lire.  But  if  it  forgot — as  it  did  forget  at  times—that  true 
Conservatism  is  progressive,  did  Lord  Lyndhurst  ever  hasten  to  shield  it? 
Did  he  not  advocate  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  parliament?  Did  he 
not  support  the  Maynooth  grant  ?  Did  he  not  denounce  the  tyranny  of 
Italian  rulers  and  tne  nefarious  annexation  of  Nice  ?  And  did  he  oot, 
finally,  expose  the  reforms  in  our  National  Defences  in  1859,  and  sfaov 
that,  in  spite  of  them,  England  would,  as  they  then  stood,  be  in  a  year  or 
two  still  behind  France  ?  Biographers  of  the  past  fortnight  think  \m 
lucky  in  having  so  long  outlived  his  early  career.  Lupky,  rather,  say  we, 
for  ourselves,  iu  that  it  enables  us  to  judge  him  fairly  ! 

As  a  polished  speaker.  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  probably  left  no  saperiot 
behind  him.  His  style  was  exceedingly  captivating,  being  simple  and 
persuasive,  and  even  when  witheriif|g;ly  sarcastic,  as  it  sometimes  could  be, 
never  ill  natured.  His  voice  was  silvery  and  dear,  his  articulation  clear, 
his  delivery  unruffled  and  without  hesitation,  his  quotations  those  of  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  always  appropriate  and  well  selected,  while  hi^ 
manner  possessed  that  irresistible  charm  which  compels  even  the  bitterest 
opponent  to  listen.  He  goes  to  tiie  grave  full  of  honours  in  a  green  old 
age,  leaving  his  name  indelibly  stamped  on  the  history  of  his  time. 

His  lordship  was  twice  married — first  (on  the  Idtn  March,  1819),  to 
Sarah-Garay,  daughter  of  Charles  Brunsden,  Esq.,  and  vridow  of  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Charles  Thomas,  of  the  1st  Foot  Guards,  slain  at  Waterl^V' 
by  whom  he  had  four  daughters  and  one  son,  four  of  which  childreo,  iQ- 
eluding  the  latter,  deceas^  in  his  lifetime.  He  married,  secondly^  '^^ 
August,  1837,  Georgiana,  daughter  of  Lewis  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  by  whom 
he  leaves  one  daughter,  who  was  married  during  the  present  year.  The 
titie  expires  with  his  lordship. 
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WON  OVER; 

OR,  THE  COUNTESS  AND  THE  JESUIT. 
Bt    Mrs.    Busbbx. 

FAKT  THE  FIRST. 

I. 

THB  TOUNO  COUHTESS. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  afternoon  in  early  autumn,  bands  of  young 
officers  in  hussar  and  other  gay  Prussian  uniforms,  knots  of  swaggering, 
rough-looking  students,  and  a  few  artists,  known  by  their  short  black 
velvet  cloaks  and  Spanish  hats,  sauntering  along,  crowded  FAll^e  Verte, 
as  the  walk,  shaded  by  rows  of  tall  trees,  in  the  centre  of  the  wide  street, 
was  called.  There  was  a  carriage-road  on  either  side  of  this  verdant 
alley,  and  between  that  and  the  houses  again  a  tolerably  broad  footpath 
or  pavement,  so  that  the  street,  the  principal  one  in  the  German  town  of 
Dusseldorf,  had  rather  an  imposing  appearance  to  strangers,  and  was 
much  admired  by  the  good  burghers  themselves. 

Some  half-dozen  young  ladies  were  also  parading  up  and  down,  and 
seemed  noway  disconcerted  by  the  observation  which  they  attracted,  but 
appeared,  as  their  tittering  and  giggling  evinced,  rather  vain  of  it. 
They  were  soon,  however,  doomed  to  be  eclipsed,  for  when  the  promenade 
was  most  crowded  with  gay  gallants,  a  travelling-carriage,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  well  laden  with  imperial,  trunks,  carpet-bags,  &c.  &c.,  dashed 
up  horn  the  direction  of  the  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  and  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  fashionable  and  well-arranged  Breidenbach  Hotel. 

Great  was  the  commotion  within  doors,  great  the  commotion  without ! 

The  waiters  rushed  pele-m^le  to  the  carriage,  while  the  gentlemanly 
and  good-looking  master  of  the  Hof  remained,  With  his  head  uncovered 
on  the  highest  step,  bowing  even  before  the  travellers  had  alighted  frdm 
their  dust-covered  conveyance.  These  travellers  were  speedily  discovered 
to  be  two  ladies,  by  no  means  verging  on  a  certain  age,  for  th^y  were 
both  decidedly  young  women,  though  one  seemed  a  few  years  older  than 
the  other.  Their  attendants,  an  active  Swiss  waiting-maid,  and  an 
angular,  quaint-looking,  but  exceedingly  respectable  elderly  man-servant, 
busied  themselves  in  unloading  the  carriage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
ladies  and  their  luggage  were  safely  deposited  in  *'  the  grand  saloon"  up- 
stairs, and  the  suite  of  rooms  appertaining  to  it. 

"  Who  are  they  ? — who  can  they  be  ?*'  was  asked  and  ejaculated  not 
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only  by  all  the  male  loungers  in  the  AU^e,  but  by  the  families  right  aod 
left  of  the  hotel,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  There  was  no 
mystery,  however,  attached  to  them,  and  therefore  it  soon  became  known 
that  the  young  Countess  von  Altenberg,  accompanied  by  an  English 
friend,  had  arrived  in  Diisseldorf  with  the  intention  of  visiting  her  rela- 
tives and  her  estates  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Borg,  and  not  far  remote 
from  that  important  military  station.  It  was  further  whispered  that  the 
wealthy  young  countess  might  probably  spend  the  winter  at  Diisseldorf; 
and  all  the  schemers — whether  appertaining  to  the  regular  army,  or  to 
the  Landwehr  (militia),  to  government  offices,  or  other  civil  occnpations, 
whether  counts,  barons,  or  oiily  vons — set  about  deluding^  themselves 
with  building  castles  in  the  air,  the  structures  of  which  were  raised  on 
the  thalers  of  the  rich  Bertha,  Countess  von  Altenberg« 

Those  who  know  the  habits  of  the  generality  of  German  officers  sta- 
tioned in  provincial  towns,  and  the  large  amount  of  curiosity,  probably 
arising  from  the  ennui  of  idleness,  which  pervades  all  country  towns  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  entrance-hall  and  the 
door  of  the  Hdtel  Breidenbach  should  have  been  unusually  lumbered 
with  uniforms  on  the  evening  of  the  fair  strangers'  arrival,  and  the  morn- 
ing after  it.  There  was  a  very  large  muster  of  gentlemen  also  at  the 
table  dlidte  dinner  next  day,  bat  to  the  general  disappointment  the 
newly-arrived  ladies  ordered  dinner  k  1' Anglaise  in  their  private  sittiDg- 
room,  and  -dins  there  was  not  die  slightest  opportunity  for  commendng 
an  acquaintance  by  handing  fruit,  or  anything  else  at  table,  starting  i^ 
to  open  the  door  of  the  salle  k  manger,  or  even  bowings  as  ihe  ladies 
pinsed.  in  the  afternoon  these  ladies  sallied  forth,  attended  by  a  vakt 
de  place,  to  see  the  town  ;  but  though  the  theatre  was  open  ihAt  evenbg, 
and  an  unusually  i^ttractive  piece  given,  they  did  .not  condescend  to  visit 
it;  and  the  following  morning  the  travellingucarriage  -witii  all  thereimto 
belonging,  and  those  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  seen  to  depart  towards 
Elberfeld. 

There  are  now  excellent  railroads  from  Dusseldorf  ^  Eliberfeld,  to 
Berlin,  to  Cologne,  and  other  places  of  frequent  resort,  but,  at  the  poiod 
of  which  we  are  writing,  Dusseldorf  could  only  be  veaehed  by  steameis 
up  and  down  the  Rhine,  by  very  comfortless  istage  or  mail^ooai^eSy  called 
"  schnell-posts,"  or  by  travelling  post. 

While  our  travellers  are  passing  the  ancient  town  of  Gerredieim,  cele- 
brated for  the  convent  of  noble  ladies  whence  the  finr  Agnes  de  Mans- 
feldt  eloped  with  an  archbishop  of  Cologne  in  the  latter  end  of  ibe  ax- 
teenth  century — the  picturesque  valley  of  the  XHissel— <«nd  that  portion  of 
ihe  country  beyond  it  which  looks  one  mass  of  red,  from  the  immense 
quantities  of  cottons,  silks,  and  odier  materials  (which  ;are  here  dyed  io 
such  profusion,  and  which  are  spread  over  the  -fields  and  ihe  hedges  so 
thickly,  that,  at  a  little  distance,  one  might  'fancy  the  very  grass  and 
foliage  g^w  of  a  Turkey  red  tint — we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  about  the  birth  and  parentage  of  our  new  sequaint- 
ances. 

Precedence,  of  course,  mist  be  given  to  the  tbled  lady.  Bertha  voa 
Ahenberg  was  the  last  descendant  oi  a  noble  and  ancient  caoe.  She  was 
an  only  child,  and  her  parents  hadbotib  died  when,  though 'past  infant^, 
she  was  still  very  young.     Her  &ther,  wiiose  mother  was  a  Hanoverian, 
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had  for  a  time  served  in  the  Hanovenan  legion,  and,  daring  his  residence 
in  Great  Britain,  had  married  a  Seotch  heiress  of  family,  though  untitled, 
as  proud  and  ancient  a»  his  own. 

The  Count  von  Altenherg  was  a  Protestant,  and  his  only  sister  was 
married  to  a  P)*otestant  nohleman  ;  hut;  his  only  brother,  who  was  a  few 
years  younger  than  himself,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  so  bigoted  a 
Homan  Catholic,  that  the  dif^Berence  of  their  religious  tenets  very  much 
interfered  with  their  fraternal  affection.  Count  von  Altenberg^s  health 
ivas  extremely  delicate,  and^  being  haunted  by  the  fear  that  his  imperious 
and  wily  brother,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Church,  and  was  the 
superior  of  a  iponastery  near  Malines,  would,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
try  every  possible  means  to  acquire  an  inftuence  over  his  daughter,  and 
Icnowiug  his  broHier-in4aw,  tfie  Baron  von  Axleben,  though  a  well- 
meaning  man,  to  be  of  a  weak  and  listless  character,  and  tliat  Bertha 
herself  was  impulsive,  enthusiastic,  and  apt  to  see  no  faults* in  those  who 
were  able  to  win  her  affection,  he  made  the  countess  promise  that,  if  he 
were  snatched  away  by  death,  she  would  remove  with  her  daughter  to 
England  or  Scotland,  where  his  brother  could  have  no  opportunity  of 
subverting  the  young  Bei^ha's  religious  principles^  and  enticing  her  over, 
to  Roman  Catholicism. 

Religious  differences,  it  is  well  known,  when  they  are  permitted  to 
swell  into  feelings  of  enmity,  create  a  stronger  degree  of  dislike  and  dis- 
trust than  any  other  cause  of  dtsagreement.  Even  money,  so  often  the 
apple  of  (Jiscord  in  ^Eimilies,  does  not  arouse  such  deep  passions  nor  such 
inveterate  hostility  as  religious  warfare.  Strange,  so  evil  is  the  nature  of 
mankind,  that  thai  which  should  exercise  the  purest,  the  gentlest,  the 
holiest  sway,  is  too  often  the  cause  of  private  animosity  and  political 
quarrels,  dividing  families,  severing  friends,  invading  the  quiet  of  com- 
munities— ^nay,  disturbing  the  peace  of  nations  and  of  the  world  at  large ! 
Can  rational  beings  really  think  that  by  hating  and  maligning  each  other 
in  private  life,  and  by  slaughtering  each  other  by  thousands  in  war,  they 
are  serving  that  great  Being  who  "  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity  ?" 

Count  von  Altenherg,  we  have  saidj  was  much  afraid  of  the  influence 
which  his  talented  "  Papist"  brother  might  at  some  future  time  acquire 
over  Bertha ;  but  he  had  not  the  same  intense  dread  of  all  Roman  Ca* 
tholicSj  and,  without  once  reflecting  that-  he  might  thereby  be  injuring 
her  religious  principles,  he  permitted,  and  even  encouraged,  her  intimacy 
with  two  young  Catholic  wards  of  his  own. 

These  orphans  were  the  son  and  daughter  of  his  oldest  and  dearest 
friend.  Fritz  von  Feldheim  and  himself  had  beencompanionsin  infancy, 
in  boyhood  they  were  at  the  same  school,  and  th^  had  afterwards  been 
fellow-students  at  college.  VonFeldhwm  was  himself  a  follower  of  the 
doctrines  of  Luther^  but  he  had  married  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  she  had 
prevailed  on  him  tolet  their  children  be  brought  up  in  her  faith;  but 
neither  she  nor  they  were  by  any  means  rigid  Catholics.  The  Von 
Feldheims  and  tlie  Von  Altenbergs  were  near  neighbours  when  the  latter 
resided  at  the  eount's  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  and  Rudolph  and 
Agatha  von  Feldheim  were  the  frequent  companions  of  the  otherwise 
solitary  little  Bertha. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  von  Feldheim,  whicli  had  been  preceded  by  that 
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of  his  wife,  the  orphans  were  confided  to  the  guardianship  of  Count  tou 
Altenberg,  and  not  only  to  his  guardianship,  but  in  a  g^at  measure  de- 
pendent upon  his  bounty,  for  their  father  had  left  a  very  slender  provi- 
sion for  them.  Agatha  and  Bertha  were  about  the  same  age ;  Rudolph 
was  four  years  older.  When  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  bj 
his  guardian  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  but  his  vacations  were 
spent  at  his  new  home,  in  the  society  of  his  sister  and  her  friend. 

Bertha  was  warmly  attached  to  both  of  her  father's  wards,  and  they 
seemed  fully  to  return  her  affection,  for  they  were  all  too  young  to  feel 
any  jealousy  or  distance  on  the  score  of  religion,  and  the  Heidelberg 
student  cared  very  little  about  the  disputes  of  the  Church,  and  was  quite 
as  willing  to  listen  to  the  simple  eloquence  of  the  Protestant  pastor,  in 
the  unpretending  little  village  church,  as  to  attend  mass  at  the  more 
gorgeous  Catholic  chapel.  The  young  people  sang  and  played,  and 
drew,  and  read,  and  walked  together ;  and  Rudolph  taught  Bertha  chess, 
though  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  teach  his  sister ;  and  she 
embroidered  cigar-cases  and  slippers  for  him,  which  Agatha  pronounced 
to  be  "  wasting  time  upon  a  schoolboy." 

But  these  happy  days  were  not  destined  to  last — what  happy  days  ever 
are?  The  benevolent  invalid.  Count  von  Altenberg,  was  suddenly 
snatched  from  his  family,  before  Bertha  had  completed  her  sixteenUi 
year,  and  the  dreaded  brother  having  written  to  offer  bis  services,  advice, 
or  protection  to  his  bereaved  sister-in-law  and  niece,  the  countess  became 
so  alarmed,  and  so  anxious  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  her  departed  husband, 
that  she  broke  up  her  establishment,  placed  Agatha  at  a  good  school  at 
Brussels,  and  hastened  to  England  with  her  daughter.  There,  Bertha 
was  amply  provided  with  every  means  of  improvement  in  her  education ; 
and  at  eighteen,  when  her  mother  thought  it  was  time  to  emerge  from 
the  retirement  of  the  two  first  years  of  her  widowhood,  and  to  introduce 
her  daughter  into  society,  their  wealth  and  rank  soon  surrounded  them 
with  acquaintances  in  their  own  station  of  life.  And  in  the  fashionable 
circles,  both  of  London  and  Paris,  where  the  ladies  spent  a  portion  of 
their  time,  the  beautiful  young  heiress  was  as  much  courted  and  admired 
as  the  vanity  of  any  mother  could  have  desired.  But,  although  Bertha 
had  been  thus  ushered  into  the  gay  world,  and  during  *'  the  season"  was 
kept  in  a  contiqual  whirl  of  amusements,  she  did  not  enter  into  them  with 
the  zest  and  spirit  of  most  girls  of  her  age.  The  balls,  fetes,  and  other 
reunions,  were  all  tiresome  to  her ;  and  it  was  only  the  opera  and  the 
best  concerts  in  which  she  took  any  pleasure,  for  she  was  passionately 
fond  of  music.  She  did  not  care  for  admiration  ;  she  was  displeased  at 
the  flattery  with  which  some  of  the  more*  common-place  of  her  suitors 
sought  to  thaw  the  coldness  of  her  manners,  and  in  her  heart  there  was  a 
constant  sadness  for  which  she  could  hardly  herself  account. 

When  first  she  left  her  native  Germany,  she  kept  up  a  close  corre- 
spondence with  her  friend  Agatha,  and  through  her  she  heard  of 
Rudolph,  how  hard  he  studied,  what  an  excellent  amateur  artist  he  had 
become,  what  fame  he  was  acquiring  at  the  university.  But,  after  a  time, 
Agatha's  letters  became  less  frequent  and  less  interesting;  she  wrote 
apparently  under  some  restraint,  and  when  she  mentioned  her  brother  it 
was  merely  to  say  that  he  was  well.  At  first,  he  used  to  send  kind  mes- 
sages to  Bertha :  these  were  now  dropped,  and  at  length  Agatha  wrote 
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that  the  abbot  of  St.  Dreux,  Bertha's  Roman  Catholic  uncle,  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  Rudolph,  who  had  been  spending  some  time  with  him, 
and  by  whose  advice  he  had  gone  to  Italy,  before  determining  whether 
he  would  enter  on  the  career  of  an  artist,  or  follow  some  other  profession. 
Agatha  herself  was  about  to  leave  the  school  at  Brussels,  where  she  had 
lately  been  a  parlour-boarder,  to  join  some  relatives  of  her  mother  who 
had  come  to  reside  in  that  town. 

At  Bertha's  earnest  entreaty,  the  Countess  von  Altenberg  wrote  to 
Agatha  inviting  her  to  England,  and  offering  her  a  home  in  her  house; 
the  invitation  and  offer  were  both  respectfully  and  gratefully,  but  ahsO' 
lutelt/y  declined.  The  orphans  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  small 
sum  left  to  them  by  their  father,  which,  without  their  knowledge,  had 
been  doubled  by  the  generosity  of  their  guardian,  the  late  count ;  and 
the  countess,  feeling  that  she  had  done  her  duty  by  them,  and  dreading 
that  Bertha's  girlish  affection  for  Rudolph  might  ripen  into^some  more 
inconvenient  attachment,  if  they  were  to  meet,  or  to  cultivate  their 
friendship  even  through  the  medium  of  letters,  was  not  sorry  that  Agatha, 
and  her  brother  seemed  disinclined  to  continue  their  intimacy  with  her 
daughter. 

When  Bertha  expressed  her  surprise  at  Agatha's  having  given  up  cor- 
responding with  her,  and  not  having  even  communicated  her  future 
address,  the  countess  represented  to  her  that  this  apparent  estrangement 
of  her  former  friends  must  be  the  result  of  their  religious  faith;  that 
doubtless  they  had  been  taught  by  their  priests  and  confessors  that  it  was 
sinful  to  be  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with  heretics ;  and  that  if  Rudolph 
had  become  the  prot^e  of  the  stern  and  inflexible  abbot  of  St.  Dreux, 
she  might  depend  upon  it  his  mind  had  been  poisoned  and  his  feelings 
prejudiced  against  them. 

Poor  consolation  this  was  for  Bertha,  yet  she  was  obliged  to  admit  the 
probability  of  her  mother's  conjectures.  Various  suitable  offers  of  mar- 
riage were  made  to  her,  for  what  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  of  matrimony- 
seeking  men  so  readily  as  the  charms  of  gold  ?  But  they  all,  young  and 
old,  titled  and  untitled,  plain  and  handsome,  met  with  the  same  reception ; 
not  one  could  elicit  the  smallest  iota  of  ^encouragement ;  and  at  length  it 
came  to  be  rumoured  about  that  the  fair  young  countess  was  secretly 
betrothed  in  Germany ;  some  said  to  a  prince,  and  some  to  a  music-master! 
Her  mother  began  to  feel  very  uneasy  at  her  strange  predilection  for 
single  blessedness.  She  pointed  out  to  her  daughter  how  lonely  she  would 
be  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  her  (the  mother);  what  a  pity  it  was  to 
be  so  fastidious;  that  when  youth  was  past  and  she  began  to  descend  into 
the  vale  of  years,  and  in  spite  of  her  wealth  found  herself  neglected  and 
forgotten,  she  would  look  back  with  regret  on  her  present  waywardness  or 
caprice,  and  perhaps  make  a  foolish  and  unhappy  match  in  her  advanced 
years,  as  so  many  ladies  who  had  thrown  away  good  opportunities  of 
marrying  when  they  were  yx)ung  had  been  known  to  do.  But  all  this 
sensible  and  worldly-wise  reasoning  was  lost  on  the  obdurate  Bertha,  who 
seemed  to  have  inherited  one  trait  at  least  of  her  priestly  uncle's  character, 
viz.  an  unflinching  resolution  in  carrying  out  any  point  on  which  she  had 
made  up  her  mind. 

To  the  '*  loneliness"  which  her  mother  had  prophesied  poor  Bertha  was 
doomed  to  be  condemned  much  sooner  than  either  of  them  could  have 
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jynticipated,  for  die  countess  was  seized  with  an  illness  whidi  termkiated 
fatally^  and  her  daughter  was  left  almost  alone  in  this  busy  world.  Her 
only  relations  besides  her  uncle  the  abbot  were  her  fiithar^s  sister  aad  her 
hQwand,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  von  Azlebeu,.  who  redded  near  Elber- 
feld,  in  Germany,  and  her  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Melville,  the  widow  of  a 
general  officer,  who  with  her  only  daughter,  also  a  widow,  lived  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Bertha  might  have  preferred  seeking  an  asylum 
in  the  house  of  her  German  aunt,  but  it  had  been  her  mother's  dying^ 
request  to  her  that  she  would  go  and  spend  at  least  the  year  oi  her 
mooming  with  Mrs.  Melville  in  Scotland.  A  kind  and  pressing  invitatioQ 
was  sent  to  the  young  countess  by  that  lady,  and  her  cousin^  Mrs.  Lind- 
say, came  to  London  to  accompany  her  to  Scotland. 

Flora  Melville  had  disappointed  her  mother's  matrimonial  views  isxr 
her.  Mrs.  General  Melville — ^for  in  Scotland,,  as  in  Germany,  the  ladies 
often  assume  the  military  and  naval  titles  of  their  husbands ;  for  instance, 
Mrs.  Major  this,  Mrs.  Captain  that,  Mrs.  Admiral  the  other — Mis. 
Cieneral  Melville  had  settled  to  her  own  satisfaction  that  ber  daughter 
would  marry  some  Highland  laird,  the  head  of  his  clan,  and  be  a 
chieftain's  lady — ^a  rank  which  she  considered  much  higher  than  to  be  the 
wifis  of  any  earl  or  even  duke  of  English  extraction  who  could  iM>t  count 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  Norman  conquest.  Pride  of  ancestry  was  the 
old  lady's  hobby,  and  she  could  not  imagine  how  her  daughter  Flora  could 
be  such  a  renegade  to  the  principles  in  which  she  had  been  brou/a^ht  up  as 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  True^  the  young  clergy- 
man, was  handsome,  clever,  amiable,  eloquent,  and  a  popular  preacher; 
but  he  might  have  been  a  second  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  the  old  lady  would 
never  have  given  her  consent  had  he  not  luckily  been  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  and  nearly  connected  to  some  of  the  Scotch  heroes  who 
had  loyally  adhered^  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  to  the  ca.use  of 
the  unfortunate  Stuarts.  These  saving  clauses  befriended  the  young  per- 
sons, who  were  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  they  married  with  every 
prospect  of  a  long  career  of  happiness  and  usefulness  be&re  them. 

How  vain  are  the  fairest  hopes  of  earth-born  beings  I  The  destit>yiDg 
angel  hovered  unseen  over  the  dwelling  of  Christian  peace  and  sanctified 
afiection ;  the  young  clergyman  fell  into  a  rapid  consumption,  and  before 
she  was  £ive-and*twenty,  Flora  Lindsay,  like  her  mother  well  stricken  in 
years,  was  left  a  widow  !  It  was  long  before  she  regained  any  portion  of 
cheerfulness,  or  even  of  composure,  but  Time — the  mighty  wizard — 
exercised  his  power  over  her,  and  by  degrees  she  recovered  her  spirits  and 
ber  charitable  activity  in  doing  good. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  and  the  young  countess  soon  became  great  friends; 
there  was  a  considerable  dash  of  the  romantic  in  both  their  characters,, 
so  that  opinions  and  views  of  life,  which  might  have  seemed  very  far- 
fetched and  somewhat  ridiculous  to  plain,  prosy,  heavy,  common-sense 
people,  did  not  appear  at  all  illusive  or  erroneous  to  either  of  them.  Mrs. 
Lindsay's  motto  was  '^  All  for  love,"  and  Bertha's  heart  echoed  the  words, 
though  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she  loved  no  one..  She  tried, 
but  she  did  not  succeed,  for  what  was  the  solitary  devoted  remembrance 
that  lingered  in  her  soul  ?  She  called  him,  to  Flora,  the  brother  of  her 
childhood,  but,  in  her  cousin's  glowing  descriptions  of  her  love  for  the 
husband  she  had  lost.  Bertha  beheld  the  picture  of  what  she  could  £eel 
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for  her  dear  Rudolph,  and  several  reminiscences  of  the  past  came  back 
like  accusing  inritnesses  of  what  in  her  girlish  simplicity  she  had  never 
suspected. 

She  remembered  their  games  at  chess,  and  all  that  nsed  to  take  place 
then,  unnoticed  by  any  one  else ;  how  Rudolph  used  to  forget  his  pawns, 
his  bishops^  his  queen  itself,  while  he  gazed  admiringly  on  her  £Eice  ;.  she 
remembered  how  he  taught  her  the  language  of  flowers,  and  how  the 
nosegays  he  used  to  gather  for  her  all  signified  that  magic  word,  which 
he  had  never  ventured  to  pronounce  openly — love.  She  remembered 
how  he  used  to  sketch  her  profile  on  every  scrap  of  paper  that  lay  before 
him^  and  with  what  joy  he  used  to  receive  the  cigar-cases  and  slippers 
she  ddighted  so  much  in  working  for  him.  Could  Rudolph  have  for- 
gotten her?  She  often  feared  that  he  had.  He  had  gone  to  Italy. 
Amidst  all  the  triumphs  of  art  which  abounded  there — amidst  the  charms 
of  scenery  and  society,  and  the  dark-eyed  classical  Italian  beauties,  was 
it  likely  that  he  would  waste  a  thought  upon  the  young  German  girl  who 
had  been  his  playmate  in  childhood? 

The  solitude  of  her  life  in  the  north  of  Scotland  served  to  foster  her 
dangerous  dreams.  They  had  occasionally  friends  staying  at  Glencraig, 
Mrs.  Melville's  Highland  abode,  but  weeks  often  passed  without  their 
seeing  any  one,  and  wandering  among  the  heath-clad  hills,  and  on  the 
margin  of  a  lonely  lake,  amidst  the  imposing  silence  of  nature,  was  not 
likely  to  repress  the  workings  of  a  vivid  imagination.  Her  soul  was  not 
one  of  those 

Dull,  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage, 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  burn  a  length  of  years, 
Useless,  unseen,  like  lamps  in  sepulchres. 

And  the  companionship  and  conversation  of  her  unworldly  cousin  served 
to  develop  those  sentiments,  which,  though  they  had  existed,  had  never 
before  reigned  unchecked  in  her  heart. 

For  two  years  she  remained  quietly  at  Glencraig;  then  a  violent  long- 
ing to  revisit  Germany  took  possession  of  her  mind ;  she  was  weary  of 
the  monotonous  life  she  had  been  leading  for  such  a  length  of  time  ;  she 
could  not  reconcile  herself  to  live  only  in  the  p*t,  like  her  widowed 
cousin,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and  she  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  see  again  the 
scenes  and  the  friends  of  her  childhood. 

"  Say  honestly,  dear  Biertha,"  said  her  cousin  to  her  one  day  that  they 
were  discussing  the  subject  during  a  morning  walk — "  say  out  at  once 
that  you  are  dying  to  hear  something,  or  see  something,  of  your  boyish 
admirer,  Mr.  Rudolph." 

"  Honestly,  I  do  say,"  replied  Bertha,  "  that  though  I  am  not  d^ng 
either  to  see  him  or  to  hear  of  him,  I  feel  .a  very  strong  wish  to  know 
what  has  become  of  him  and  Agatha,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
I  ^onld  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  revisiting  my  native  land.  I  am 
now  three-and-twenty,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  my  uncle  attempting  to 
establish  any  jurisdiction  over  me,  as  my  poor  father  and  Mother  so  much 
feared  he  might  have  done  when  I  was  younger,  and  probably  more 
easily  influenced.  I  will  write  to  my  aunt,  the  Baroness  von  Axleben, 
and  ask  if  she  can  receive  me  until  I  have  time  to  form  some  plans  for  the 
ftiture." 

When  Mrs.  Melville  found  that  the  young  countess  was  determined  on 
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her  trip  to  the  Continent,  she  hegged  her  to  allow  Mrs.  Lindsay  to  ac- 
company her,  and  otfered  to  send  as  her  attendant  a  trustworthy  old 
servsint  who  had  been  long  in  their  family.  Bertha  was  delighted  to 
secure  the  company  of  her  friend  Flora,  who,  on  her  part,  never  having 
been  abroad,  was  delighted  to  go;  and  both  were  glad  of  the  escort  of 
the  &ithful  old  Andrew  Anderson,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth, 
and  had  served  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
this  journey  that  our  heroine  and  her  cousin  had  stopped  at  the  hotel  at 
Dusseldorf,  where  their  arrival  had  caused  such  commotion  among  the 
military,  and  other  loungers  of  the  Allee.  Mrs.  Lindsay  w^as  not  more 
than  five  years  older  than  Bertha,  but  the  widow's  dress  and  close  cap, 
which  she  still  wore,  made  her  look  two  or  three- and-thirty,  consequent!)' 
a  more  fitting  chaperone  for  the  young  countess. 


n. 

THE  BETUBN  TO  OERHANY,  AND  THE  VISIT  SUGGESTED  BT  A  PIGTUBE. 

The  young  countess  and  her  Scotch  cousin  were  kindly  received  by 
the  good  Baron  and  Baroness  von  Axleben,  who  made  them  extremely 
welcome  to  their  somewhat  homely,  but  very  aristocratic  abode.  To 
Bertha  every  stiff  gardeq-walk,  every  half-furnished  apartment  of  the 
house,  wore  the  charm  of  pleasing  remembrance  and  association  with  the 
past,  for  she  and  her  family,  accompanied  often  by  her  father's  subse- 
quent wards,  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  some  weeb 
from  time  to  time  at  the  chftteau. 

It  is  true  the  garret-room,  the  floor  of  which  used  to  be  strewed  with 
straw,  and  covered  with  rosy  apples  to  be  kept  for  winter  use,  looked  very 
low  and  narrow,  not  the  wide,  lofty  chamber  which  she  thoug'ht  it  was 
when  she  and  her  young  companions  used  to  smuggle  themselves  into  it 
behind  the  good-natured  old  housekeeper,  and,  pretending  to  assist  her 
in  her  duty  of  turning  the  fruit,  fill  their  pockets  and  aprons  with  the 
nicest  apples  to  feast  on  at  their  leisure. 

The  heavy  silk  daqpask  curtains  and  coverlets  of  the  beds  in  the  rooms 
reserved  for  visitors  of  importance — which  she  used  to  think  so  grand- 
looked  to  her  now  faded  and  old-fashioned :  the  walks,  at  right  angles 
in  the  garden,  she  now  perceived  were  very  formally  laid  out,  and  were 
kept  in  a  slovenly  manner  ;  yet  it  was  along  these  that  she  used  to  run, 
with  her  fair  hair  escaping  from  beneath  her  straw  hat,  and  streaming  in 
the  wind,  while  she,  Agatha,  and  Rudolph  pursued  the  gaudy  butterflies 
that  would  every  now  and  then  alight  upon  some  gay  flower,  and  dart  off 
again  just  as  they  thought  they  had  caught  one  ;  how  well  she  remem- 
bered that  Rudolph  used  sometimes  to  snatch  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  run 
on  with  her,  leaving  poor  Agatha  far  behind,  toiling  after  them  in  the 
chase  of  the  insect  fugitives.  And  she  remembered,  tod,  that  sometimes, 
when  she  struggled  to  regain  her  freedom,  the  boy  would  not  put  her 
down  until  she  had  allowed  him  to  kiss  her  glowing  little  cheek. 

''  But  I  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  then,"  she  exclaimed, 
apologisingly,  to  herself,  as  she  blushed  at  the  reminiscence  'of  his  boyish 
freedom.  '*  Ah,  why  was  he  not  my  brother,  and  Agatha  my  sister ! 
I  should  not  be  so  lonely  in  this  vast  world  as  I  am  now !"  cried  the 
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young  countess,  as  she  sauntered  along  the  garden  alone  in  a  musing 
mood.  '*  But  no,  no,  I  cannot  fancy  Rudolph  my  brotherj;  why  am  I 
always  thinking  of  him  ^  It  is  wrong — it  is  weak,  for  he  has  surely  for-' 
gotten  me." 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  took  herself  to  task ;  -  she  continued  to 
think  of  him,  and  her  anxiety  to  know  what  had  become  of  him  grew 
stronger  every  day.  Nor  was  there'  much  to  dissipate  her  thoughts  at 
the  chateau.  The  few  noble  families  who  had  estates  within  visiting 
distance  were  almost  all  absent  from  home  at  the  time  of  her  arrival,  . 
making  their  annual  excursions  to  one  of  the  German  watering-places,  or 
to  Ostend,  which  is  the  great  resort  for  sea-bathing,  not  only  to  the 
Belgians,  but  to  the  Germans  far  and  near.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
society  indeed  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  Bertha's  uncle  and  aunt  were 
exclusive  to  the  last  degree,  and  did  not  deign  to  hold  any  sort  of  com- 
munication with  the  rich  manufacturers  who  were  settled  in  Elberfeld 
and  its  vicinity.  T]hey  considered  themselves  and  their  particular  coterie 
"  the  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay,"  and  they  felt  that  it  was  making 
a  great  sacrifice  even  to  mingle  with  these  *'  low  persons  "  in  church,  if 
it  could  be  called  mingling  with  the  congregation  when  they  entered  and 
departed  by  a  private  side-door,  close  to  which  was  the  thickly  curtained 
pew  in  which  they  performed  their  devotions  unseen  by  vulgar  eyes. 

Their  every-day  life  was  what  can  but  be  defined  by  the  term  ex- 
tremely "  humdrum."  The  baroness,  notwithstanding  her  pride  of  birlh, 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  her  morning  to  domestic  duties,  in  which  she 
was  very  notable.  She  was  well  skilled  not  only  in  the  mysteries  of 
pickling  and  preserving,  of  cooking  in  general  and  in  particular,  but  also 
of  baking  and  brewing.  Servants  she  had  in  abundance,  and  an  expe- 
rienced housekeeper,  but  the  worthy  baroness  thought  nothing  was  well 
done  to  which  she  had  not  lent  a  hand,  or  at  least  given  an  eye  herself. 

Her  household  occupations,  however,  were  always  concluded  before  the 
early  dinner- hour,  and  she  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  knitting.  To 
do  her  justice,  much  of  this  everlasting  knitting  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  on  whom  she  bestowed  great  quantities  of  stockings,  and 
mittens,  and  comforters  for  the  throat.  Had  she  flourished  in  the  year 
of  grace  1855,  her  exertions  would  have  been  invaluable  if.  exercised  in 
behalf  of  the  British  soldiers  in  the  Crimea.  She  was  a  very  mild, 
harmless  woman,  a  little  given  to  gossip,  but  possessing  only  a  limited 
stock  of  that  commodity,  from  the  want  of  the  means  of  increasing  her 
store  of  it,  not  from  want  of  the  will  to  do  so. 

The  baron  was  a  good  easy  man,  extremely  averse  to  trouble  of  any 
kind,  and  his  principal  employments  were  reading  the  Zeitung  and 
smoking  his  long  pipe. 

Bertha  had  tried  to  extract  some  information  from  her  uncle  and  aunt 
respecting  her  friends  the  Von  Feldheims,  but  they  could  tell  nothing 
whatever  about  them.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  her,  and  she 
cast  about  in  her  own  mind  for  the  means  of  obtaining  the  so  much 
desired  intelligence.  She  could  hit  upon  no  plan ;  here,  in  Germany, 
in  a  place  where  they  had  formerly  been  well  known,  there  appeared  to 
be  as  wide  a  gulf  between  them  and  her  as  when  she  resided  in  the 
distant  mountain  solitudes  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  At  length,  one 
day  that  she  was  looking  at  the  portrait  of  her  uncle,  the  present  abbot 
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of  St.  Dreux,  t^ken  when  he  was  a  yoang  man,  which  hang  amoDg  the 
family  picturv.8  in  a  hall  or  reception-room  not  in  daily  use,  the  idea 
struck  her  of  applying  to  him  for  some  tidings  of  her  former  ^eods. 
Agatha  ^had  once  written  that  her  brother  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the 
abbot,  and  that,  by  bis  advice,  he  had  gone  to  Italy.  Aa  they  were 
Roman  Catholics,  the  abbot  had  probably  not  lost  sight  of  them. 

She  gazed  with  awakened  interest  at  the  portrait  of  her  uncle.  The 
£sce  was  remarkably  handsome,  and  seemed  that  of  a  very  talented  man. 
The  dark,  brilliant,  penetrating  eyes  seemed  to  fbllow  her  from  ^e 
canvas  wherever  she  moved,  and  there  was  so  much  expression  in  the 
mouth  that  it  seemed  as  if  about  to  speak.  There  was  a  curious  ming- 
ling of  satire,  scorn,  and  sweetness  in  the  countenance ;  while  the  lofty 
brow  bespoke  energy  and  stern  resolution.  Bertha  became  more  and 
more  impressed  by  this  singular  portrait,  and  lier  cousin  Flora  appeared 
also  to  be  fascinated  by  it. 

'^  I  can  conceive,"  she  said  one  day  to  Bertha,  *'  that  the  original  of 
that  picture  must  be  a  dangerous  man.  Had  he  been  a  worldling,  he 
would  have  conquered  hearts;  as  a  Jesuit  priest,  no  doubt  he  betrays 
Bouls." 

'^  Would  you  not  like  to  see  him  P*  whispered  the  yoiSng  countess. 
'*  I  am  seriously  thinking  of  paying  him  a  visit  at  St.  Dreuz." 

<*  Bertha  !  are  you  mad  ?*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lindsay.  ^'  Visit  the  man 
of  whom  your  parents  had  such  a  dread  and  so  bad  an  opinion,  that 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  put  the  sea  between  you  and  him." 

'*  They  only  thouglit  that  desirable  because  I  was  then  so  young,  and 
80  unformed  in  character.  He  cannot  now  shake  my  religious  prio* 
ciples,  or  acquire  any  power  over  me.'* 

"  '  Let  him  who  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall,'  "  replied 
Mrs^  Lindsay,  quoting  one  of  her  late  husband's  favourite  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

*'  Very  true,  but  remember  also  this  :  '  There  is  no  power  but  of  God,' 
and  I  do  not  believe  tiiat  He  will  permit  the  abbot  to  do  me  die  slightest 
harm.  But  I  do  not  ask  you  to  go  with  me,  Flora;  I  am  quite  willing 
to  face  my  terrible  uncle  aJone." 

Mrs.  Lindsay  was  too  kind-hearted  and  unselfish  to  agree  to  this  pro- 
position :  no,  she  would  not  desert  her  cousin  even  on  such  a  wild  and 
periloas>  expedition.  Perhaps  this  sacrifice  to  friendship  did  not  cost  her 
80  much  as  might  be  imagined,  for  she  iiad  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  place  a  monastery  or  convent  was,  and  she  had  no 
slight  wish  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  magnificent-looking  and  dreaded 
superior  himself. 

In  the  evening  Bertha  mentioned  her  proposed  visit  to  the  abbot  to 
her  uncle  and  aunt.  The  poor  baroness  absolutely  started  and  looked 
quite  aghast;  she  was  speechless  from  astonisliment,  but  evinced  the 
intensity  of  her  dismay  by  actually  dropping  several  stitches  of  her 
knitting,  &  misfortune  which  had  not  happened  to  her  for  years.  The 
baron  opened  his  little  grey  eyes  to  an  unusual  width,  and  then  ex- 
claimed: 

"What  !  what !  Visit  the  abbot  ?  Why  you  might  as  well  talk  of 
seeking  an  interview  with  his  Satanic  Majesty  himself,  or  the  Pope,  or 
the  Grand  Inquisitor,  for  they  and  that  abbot  of  St.  Dreux  are  all  birds 
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of  a  feather.  Have  you  forgotten  that  such  things  as  thumbscrews  and 
racks  existed,  and  most  probably  exist  still  ?  Do  you  think  you  will 
ever  see  the  light  of  day  again  if  you  are  ever  clapped  into  one  of  the 
secret  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  ?" 

"  But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  must  be  put  to  the  torture,  or  smuggled 
into  a  dark  dungeon,  merely  because  I  see  my  father's  brother  for  a  few 
minutes,"  replied  Bertha,  who  had  much  difficulty  in  restraining  her  in- 
clination to  laugh.  "  However,  if  you  think  it  so  dangerous  to  trust 
myself  in  the  lion's  den,  I  will  write  and  ask  him  to  meet  me.at  Malines. 
But  perhaps  he  never  goes  beyond  the  walls  of  his  monastery.  Well,  I 
will  take  the  chance  of  being  kidnapped." 

The  baron  shook  his  head,  and  lifted  up  liis  hands  and  eyes  towards 
heaven,  but  he  perceived  that  th^e  was  no  use  in  arguing  the  point 
with  his  guest,  even  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  give  himself  tliat  trouble, 
so  taking  op  his  pipe  and  enveloping  himsciif  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  he 
puffed  away  vigorously,  in  order  to  regain  his  accustomed  equammtty. 

After  a  visit  of  about  four  weeks,  the  cousins  left  the  house  of  the 
good-;natured  baron  and  baroness,  who  took  as  solemn  leavo  of  them  as  if 
the  departing  guests  were  going  to  be  guillotined  or  hanged,  or,  at  least, 
about  to  encounter  some  awful  trial ;  and  the  baron  entreated  Bertha  to 
give  instructions  to  the  .master  of  the  hotel  where  she  might  lodge  at 
Malines,  that  if  she  did  not  return  within  a  given  time  from  St.  Dreux, 
he  was  to  apply  to  the  chief  of  the  police  and  have  a  search  made  for  hev 
and  her  friend. 

As  they  drove  away  from  the  chtiteau,  and  took  a  parting  glance  of  its 
little  turrets,  which  looked  like  lar^e  pigeon -houses,  and  of  its  irregular 
gable  ends,  that  showed  a  deplorable  lack  of  symmetry  in  its  structure, 
Bertha  exclaimed  to  her  cousin  : 

''Well,  our  worthy  hosts  yonder  are  certainly  most  excellent  people, 
but  they  are  uncommonly  maiTOw-minded  ;  it  is  .a  pity  they  would  not 
endeavour  to  see  a  little  of  the  wosld,  so  as  to  overcome  tdueir  phalanx  of 
absurd  pnejudioes." 

'^  I  conolttde  you  call  their  liorror  of  the  Jesuitioal  abbot  a  narrow- 
minded  pnejudice.  But  an  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Loyola  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  good  baion  and  his  wife.  It  is  a  <very  universal  sentiment 
among  Protestants  of  all  classes,  and  we  know  that  the  Jesuits  have  been 
considered  so  dangerous  even  by  Roman  Catholics  tliemselves,  that  one 
of  ihe  heads  of  the  Church — Pope  Clement  XIV. — ^found  it  necessary  in 
1773  to  suppress  t^eir  order." 

^*  I  know  that  tbeir  leaders  are  said  to  be  equally  amhitioos  and  im« 
scrupulous,  and  that  the  obedience  demanded  from,  and  yielded  by,  their 
subordinate  monks  and  priests  amounts  to  a  positive  slavery  of  the  mind, 
yet  I  cannot  believe  that  every  Jesuit  is  a  demon,  and  that  my  uncle  in 
particular  is  a  second  Beelaidbob.  I  caimot  fancy  that  he  is  a  robber  and  a 
murderei^— that  he  would  wiaii  to  seize  on  my  inheritance,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  that  he  would  have  sne  tortured  and  put  to  death  if  he  <cottld  , 
catch  me  I" 

*^  Ah!  I  trust  your  cSiaritable  belief  will  not  be  deceived,  and  that 
yom*  Tisit  to  St.  Dreux  may  not  be  the  cause  of  some  serious  eivil  to 
you. 

''  Confess,  now,"  said  Berfha,  laughing,  '*  that  yon  are  about  as  nervon» 
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at  the  idea  of  thi8  visit  to  the  unknown  ahhot,  as  you  would  be  had  you 
undertaken  to  walk  alone  through  a  churchyard  at  midnight,  when  every 
insect  rustling  in  the  rank  grass,  and  every  pale  gleam  of  moon  or  star- 
light on  the  marble  tombs,  would  seem  to  your  excited  imagination  a 
spectral  form,  or  the  dead  stirring  in  their  narrow  graves." 

Mrs.  Lindsay  shuddered  for  an  instant,  and  then,  after  having  remained 
silent  a  few  minutes  while  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy  came  over 
her  features,  she  said,  gravely  : 

"  And  yet  I  have  remained  alone  till  a  late  hour  in  a  churchyard,  and 
not  once,  but  often.  When  my  dearest  Ronald  was  taken  from  me,  I 
used  to  visit  his  grave  almost  every  evening,  and  when  the  shades  of 
nigdt  began  to  fall  around  me,  and  the  motley  tombstones  assumed 
fantastic  shapes,  and  the  evening  breeze  sighed  among  the  rustling 
leaves  like  the  wailing  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  I  sat  by  his  grave,  and 
was  not  afraid — the  dead  then  seemed  more  my  friends  than  the  living. 
But,  after  I  went  back  to  Glencraig,  the  sight  of  a  churchyard  certainly 
always  gave  me  pain ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  I  should  feel  a  great  degree 
of  superstitious  awe  in  any  one,  except  that  burial-ground  where  he 
reposes  until  the  last  trumpet  shall  rouse  him  from  the  sleep  of  death.** 

Bertha  felt  extremely  sorry  that  she  had  awakened  such  melancholy 
recollections  in  her  cousin's  mind,  and  sincerely  apologising  for  her 
^'blamable  inadvertence,"  the  friends  sank  into  silence,  each  pursuing 
the  train  of  thought  most  interesting  to  herself. 


III. 

THE  ABBOT  ASH  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  DBEUX. 

The  ladies  again  passed  through  Dusseldorf  on  their  way  back  to 
Belgium,  ,but,  as  they  only  stopped  to  change  horses,  their  presence 
scarcely  created  any  sensation  in  PAU^e.  After  they  had  arrived  at  that 
very  dull  town,  Malines,  and  established  themselves  at  one  of  the  hotek 
there,  where  they  were  immediately  pounced  upon  by  one  female  vendor 
of  lace  after  another,  and  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  buy  *'  bar- 
gains" they  did  not  want,  Bertha  wrote  to  her  uncle  the  abbot,  begging 
permission  for  herself  and  her  friend-  to  pay  him  a  short  visit  at  St. 
Dreux,  or  to  meet  him  wherever  he  might  please  to  appoint. 

She,  as  well  as  Flora,  awaited  his  answer  in  some  trepidation,  and  they 
were  both  considerably  relieved  and  reassured  when  it  arrived,  and  they 
perused  a  kind,  cordial  note,  mentioning  a  day  and  hour  when  he  woald 
be  most  happy  to  receive  them  at  St.  Dreux.  There  was  a  courteous 
message  to  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and,  altogether,  the  style  was  so  gentlemanly, 
and  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  well-bred  world,  that  Flora  admitted  he 
might  not  be  "  all  evil,"  as  she  had  hitherto  imagined  him. 

The  day  appointed  came,  and,  accompanied  by  the  trusty  Andrew  on 
the  coach-box,  the  adventurous  fair  ones  set  out  on  their  journey  to  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines. 

For  some  miles  they  passed  through  a  fair  and  smiling  country  stndded 
with  orchards,  fields,  and  pretty  cottages,  and  at  length,  amidst  this 
scenery,  rich  in  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  improved  by  the  cultivating 
hand  of  man,  they  unexpectedly  perceived  the  grey  walls  of  the  monas- 
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tery  visible  through  the  openings  in  some  clumps  of  thick  dark  trees, 
above  which  towered  the  spire  of  the  abbey  church.  Soon  after  the  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  cloister's  grounds,  and,  on  ringing 
a  bell,  the  party  were  admitted  by  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  labourer,  not 
in  any  ecclesiastical  garb.  After  they  had  entered,  the  gates  were  care- 
fully shut,  and  the  carriage  passed  up  a  long  dingy  avenue,  with  tall 
trees' on  either  side.  Everything  around  seemed  deserted  and  hushed, 
involved  in 

A  death-like  silence  and  a  dread  repose. 

Not  a  sunburnt  peasant,  not  a  barefooted  urchin,  was  to  be  seen,  and 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  melancholy  cawing  of  the  rooks  in 
the  sombre  trees  under  which  the  carriage  was  passing. 

An  equally  sombre  expression  might  have  been  observed  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  Bertha  von  Altenberg  and  Flora  Lindsay,  while  the  former, 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  quoted  to  the  latter  Dante's  far-famed  line, 

Lasciate  agni  speranza  vol  ch'  entrate  qui. 

Even  old  Andrew  gazed  around  with  a  sort  of  subdued  look,  and  his 
countenance  assumed  an  indescribable  expression  of  solemnity  and  de- 
fiance as  they  stopped  at  an  inner  gate,  which  seemed  to  be  the  entrance 
to  a  court-yard  surrounded  by  -very  high  walls.  Here  they  rang  again, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  heavy  gates  were  swung  back,  and  a  man  in  a  long 
dress  of  black  serge,  with  a  skull-cap  on  his  head,  and  a  cross  dangling 
along  with  sundry  largo  keys  from  his  black  leathern  girdle,  presented 
himself.  The  coachman  said  a  few  words  to  him,  and,  by  his  gesticula- 
tions, he  seemed  to  be  indicating  to  which  part  of  the  building  he  was  to 
drive.  But  suddenly  he  stopped  the  horses,  and  the  half-frightened  ladies 
within  the  carriage  perceived  that  a  procession  of  monks  was  just  crossing 
the  court-yard. 

They  emerged  from  behind  a  projection  of  the  monastery,  and  walking 
one  after  the  other,  with  missals  in  their  hands  and  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  they  slowly  passed  along  to  a  low  arched  door  in  a  Gothic-look- 
ing building  on  the  other  side  of  the  court-yard,  where  they  disappeared 
one  by  one.  When  the  last  had  entered,  the  door  was  closed,  and  then 
the  carriage  was  allowed  to  proceed.  Presently  after  it  drew  up  before 
an  entrance-porch,  which  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  broad  stone  steps. 
Yet  another  bell  was  sounded  here,  and  a  fair-haired,  smiling  boy,  in  a 
chorister's  dress,  made  his  appearance  to  receive  the  ladies,  dnd  usher 
them  into  the  abbot's  reception-room.  They  passed  first  through  a  large 
semicircular  entrance-hall  paved  with  slabs  of  black  marble,  and  the  wall 
which  surrounded  it  having  niches  filled  with  the  statues  of  saints,  popes, 
or  fathers  of  the  Church — the  fair  visitors  could  not  determine  which,  in 
the  cursory  view  they  had  of  them. 

Through  a  door,  leading  to  the  interior  of  one  wing  of  the  building, 
they  followed  their  youthful  guide  along  a  passage  covered  with  matting, 
and  he  did  not  leave  them  until  he  had  introduced  them  into  an  apart- 
ment handsotnely  fitted  up,  having  bow-windows  looking  out  upon  a 
verdant  lawn,  fringed  with  light  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  sofas 
and  chairs  in  this  saloon  were  covered  with  dark-red  velvet,  the  window- 
curtains  were  of  the  same  heavy  material,  and  the  sides  of  the  room, 
neither  papered  nor  painted,  were  finished  with  very  black  oak  panels. 
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The  tables  were  all  of  elaborately  carved  oak,  so  also  was  a  bookcase, 
which  contained  several  volumes  m  vexy  dark  binding.  On  one  of  the 
tables  stood  writing  materials,  and  a  newspaper  of  recent  date ;  on  in- 
other,  were  a  splendidly-bound  Eoman  Catholic  prayer-book,  Oai^nal 
Bellarmine's  work  on  Indulgences,  and  a  volume  of  travels  in  China, 
by  a  French  Catholic  missionary.  In  one  recess  were  placed  two  hand- 
some globes;  in  another,  an  ebony  cross  of  rather  large  dimensioas,  and 
a  low  prie-Dieu  chair  before  it.  Some  fresh  flowers  in  a  china  vase,  and 
a  crystal  vessel  with  gold  fish,  showed  that  the  owner  of  the  apartment 
was  at  least  not  quite  blind  to  the  beautiful  productions  of  natura. 

The  countess  and  her  friend  had  not  long  been  left  to  examine  the 
room  and  all  it  contained,  when  a  door,  which  they  had  not  pei«eived  in 
the  wainscoting,  softly  opened,  and  the  stately  abbot  stood  befom  them. 
He  looked  £or  a  moment  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  advanced 
towards  Bertha,  as  if  he  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  that  she  was  the 
Countess  von  Altenberg.  Both  ladies  curtseyed  low,  and  Bertha  bent 
almost  on  one  knee,  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  gave  his 
benediction  to  tlie  daughter  of  his  deceased  brother* 

The  abbot  was  still  a  very  handsome  man,  the  fire  of  his  dark  eyes 
was  not  at  all  quenched,  and  his  finely-chiselled  features  denoted  ^e  full 
vigour  of  health  and  intellect.  As  in  the  portrait  Bertha  and  Fk^a  had 
seen  of  him,  so  in  the  onginal  there  was  «  very  peculiar  expression  about 
die  mouth,  something  haughty  snd  ironical  at  one  moment,  bland  and 
captivating  <ihe  next,  something  that  by  turns  attracted  ajid  repelled,  it 
was  evident  that  his  was  no  common  character. 

He  entered  easily  and  gracefully  into  conversation  with  his  guests; 
asked  Bertha  some  questions  about  her  residence  in  Great  Bntaia ;  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Lindsay  about  her  native  Scotland,  its  poets,  its  historians,  hs 
philosophers,  touched  upon  the  romantic  annals  of  its  unfortunate  rojal 
family,  and  warmly  complimented  her  when  he  found  that  she  was  a 
devoted  partisan  of  the  Stuarts.  Mrs.  Lindsay's  head  was  half  turned 
by  the  fascination  of  his  manners,  and  she  began  almost  to  think  that, 
albeit  a  Roman' Catholic  and  a  Jesait,  he  was  more  of  a  deim-god  than  a 
demon.     Romance  and  reason  seldom  march  lumd  in  hand. 

After  a  time,  the  abbot  rang  a  small  silver  bell  that  lay  on  the  table, 
and  the  young  boy,  whom  the  ladies  had  seen  before,  entered,  carryior  a 
salver  with  fruit  and  some  light  wine.  As  be  passed  the  crucifix  in  the 
recess  he  made  a  sort  of  genuflexion,  and  •contrived,  grasping  the  heavy 
salver  for  a  moment  in  one  hand,  which  trembled  from  its  weigiit,  to 
make  rapidly  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  tlie  other.  The  abbot  pressed 
his  visitors  to  partake  of  the  fine  grapes  and  other  fruit,  poured  o«t  wine 
for  them,  and  did  all  tiie  honours  of  his  house  like  any  other  gentleiian. 
He  inquired  of  the  countess  what  were  her  plans,  and  eK^ed  Irom  her 
that  she  proposed  spending  the  winter  either  in  Dusseldoif  or  Berlin. 
He  did  not  allow  the  conversation  to  flag  for  one  moment,  so  that  Bertha 
began  to  despair  of  finding  an  instant  to  make  the  inquiry  which  might 
gain  her  the  information  to  obtain  which  had'  caused  ner  visit  to  the 
monastery.  At  last,  something  was  said  about  her  vsmembnwee  of  the 
place  where  she  had  passed  her  clnldhood  ;  and,  seizing  the  oppoitanitr, 
she,  rather  abruptly,  and  colouring  to  the  deepest  scarlet,  asked  her  uode 
if  he  could  tell  her  anything  about  her  old  fiiends  Agatha  and  Rudolph 
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von  Feldheim,  of  whom  she  had  not  been  able  to  gather  any  tidings  for 
a  long  time. 

The  abbot's  keen  eye  was  upon  her  when,  half  hesitating,  she  men- 
tioned Rudolph's  name.  He  saw  and  marked  her  embarrassment,  and 
the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that  if  the  secret  feeling  which 
caused  her  confusion  when  she  spoke  of  him  could  be  fostered  into  a 
passionate  attachment,  she  might  be  induced  to  become  a  convert  to  the 
faith  of  the  man  she  loved.  He  was  too  wily  to  let  Bertha  suspect  that 
she  had  betrayed  any  extraordinary  interest  in  the  person  about  whom 
she  had  inquired,  and  remarking  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  or 
more  amiable  than  her  kind  recollection  of  the  companions  of  her  child^ 
hood,  he  told  her  that  Agatha  had,  by  her  own  wish,  gone  to  board  in  a 
convent,  that  she  had  become  extremely  pious,  and  had,  with  her  brother's 
entire  approbation,  latterly  taken  the  veil.  Bertha  groaned,  and  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror  and  regret  was  on  her  lips,  but  there  was  something 
in  her  uncle's  eye  which  awed  her,  and  she  remained  silent. 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  when  Rudolph  left  Heidelberg  he  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  become  an  artist ;  he  seemed  quite  devoted  to 
painting,  and  having  consulted  his  friends — among  these  himself — ^he 
had  taken  their  advice,  and  repaired  to  Italy. 

'^  I  may  mention,"  he  continued,  *'  that  he  required  a  little  more  than 
advice,,  and  that  I  was  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  him  the 
pecuniary  assistance  of  which  he  then  stood  in  need.  For  a  time  he 
remained  deeply  engaged  in  artistic  pursuits,  but,  unfortunately,  at  length 
he  began  to  take  a  part,  and  a  prominent  part,  in  politics.  This  led  him 
into  the  society  of  persons  who  were  not  safe  companioiis  for  him ;  he 
became  involved  in  political  feuds,  which  frequently  gave  occasion  to 
private  quarrels,  and  one  of  these  ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  Rudolph 
killed  his  adversary,  who  was  a  member  of  a  powerful  family,  one  of 
whom  was  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Church;  he  then  got  into  trouble, 
and — and         " 

"  Died,  no  doubt,"  exclaimed  Bertha,  in  an  outburst  of  emotion  which 
sh^  could  not  control,  ''  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  a  victim  to  that 
iniquitous  tribunal !" 

The  abbot  looked  at  her  sternly  for  one  moment;  then  laying  his  hand 
gently  on  her  shoulder,  he  said,  gravely  but  mildly  : 

^'  You  are  a  creature  of  impulse,  I  see,  my  dear  niece,  and  carried  away 
by  the  ardour  of  your  feelings,  which,  I  perceive,  are  able  easily  to  get  the 
better  of  your  judgment.  It  might  be  advisable  for  you  to  acquire  a  little 
self-control.  We  should  re/lect  before  we  accuse  systems  or  individuals, 
else  we  may  often  be  guilty  of  much  injustice.  Rudolph' yon  Feldheim 
died  in  no  prison,  nor  am  I  aware  that  he  was  ever  cited  before  any 
tribunal,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  but  he  changed  his  name  to  avoid  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  own  imprudence.  He  is  alive  and  well, 
and  you  may  possibly  see  him  if  you  remain  any  time  in  Germany." 

The  abbot  rose,  and  his  visitors  understood  that  he  wished  the  inter- 
view to  cease.  They  prepared,  therefore,  to  take  their  departure;  where- 
upon he  again  rang  the  silver  bell,  and  just  as  he  had  bowed  respectfully 
to  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and,  taking  Bertha's  hand  had  carried  it  to  his  lips,  re- 
commending her  to  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  all  the  saints, 
the  same  boy  in  white  robes  made  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  saloon, 
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waiting  to  imnhal  the  ladies  oat,  as  he  had  previously  ushered  them  in. 
In  repassing  the  entrance-hall,  floored  with  black  marble,  Bertha  observed 
a  box,  conspicuously  placed,  to  receive  donations  for  the  poor.  She  dropped 
some  gold  pieces  into  it,  and  then  turning  to  her  juvenile  guide,  offered 
him  one ;  but  the  boy  declined  receiving  it,  telling  her  that  it  wa»  against 
the  rules  of  the  monastery  to  take  money  from  visitors^ 

The  carnage  was  ready  at  the  porch  door,  and  old  Andrew  handed  ih» 
ladies  in  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  of  the 
party  until  the  carriage  had  passed  the  outer  gate  and  ^^^^^  rolKag  alon^ 
the  public  road;  then  the  Scotchman  turned,  round,  and  shaldii^  hie  fist  at 
the  monastery,  ezciniiaed  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  in>  a  Toiee  so  krad 
from  exeitenent  that  he  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  eountees  and  iwr 
fnend: 

''  Ah,  you're  the  deil's  ain  plaoe,  just  a  hotbed  for  iaiquity  I  Thank 
the  Lord  I  am  not  a  Romanist,  or  a  wretched  monk!  Poor  creatures! 
poor  creatures!  To  think  of  strong  sturdy  men  shutting  themselves  up 
like  that,  and  doing  naithing  the  blessed  day  but  mumble  Latin  prayers 
and  crossing  themselves.  £^t  there's  worse  work  going  on  tban  that,  Hi 
be  bound." 

'*  Andrew  seems  to  be  vexed  in  spirit,"  said  the  countess  ;^  '^  I  thought 
he  was  too  phlegmatic  to  be  moved  by  anythiiig." 

''  It  is  enough  to  move  tiie  roost  phlegmatie,  I  think,**  replied  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  ''  to  contemplate  such  a  vraste  of  li£».  What  a  spectacle  thst 
was^  wludi  greeted  our  eyes  as  we  first  entered  the  court-yard !  It  sisrack 
quite  a  chiii  to  my  heart  to  see  these  poor  men,  old,  middle-aged,  and 
young,  passing  in  sad  and  solemn  silence  from  one  part  of  their  prison  to 
another*     I  could  not  but  remember  Pope's  lines : 

Belentless  walls !  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Bepentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains." 

''  Do  you  think  all  or  any  of  them  would  make  their  escape  if  thej 
could?" 

*^  I  don't  doubt  many  of  them  would." 

'*It  must  be  a  life  of  frightful  ennui !"  exclaimed  Bertha.  ''-I  only 
wonder  they  are  not  driven  often  to  oomoiit  suicide  ;  ■  and  it  is  miracttbus 
how  many  of  them  can  v^^tate  on  hem  youth  to  age;  I  mean  the  subor- 
dinates, of  course." 

^*  It  only  proves  how  entirely  we  are  the  creatures  of  habit,"  relied 
Flora.  *^  I  can  believe  that  a  few  of  th^n^  however,  are  actuated  by  eoo- 
scientious  motives.  They  imagine  that  by  seeludiag  diemselves  ibom  the 
world  they  are  performing  a  duty  pleasing  to  God,  and  which  will  ensure 
a  rich  reward  in  eternity.  Those  who  live  in  this  state  of  spiritual  ej' 
altation  cannot  feel  the-  miaery  of  their  ffltuation.  Of  the  others,  I  daie 
say  some  have  beeomje  quite  atupified,  but  I  doubt  not  that  the  gene- 
rality of  tiiem  would  gladly  essape  if  they  oo«ld..  Feac,  however,  is  t 
powerful  master,  and  they  m^ast  know  what  terrible  punishmeiits  wottid 
await  ,liiose  who  were  to  break  dieir  vows.  Th»  Inquisitioii  has  no  merej. 
By-the-by,  thai  was  «i  unfoutuaate  ^ech  of  yours  about  this  aaoie  In- 
quisition, Berths" 

^  Very  unfortunate  indeedL  The  abbot  was^  rigitt  in  vecommeBdiBg^ 
me  to  acquire  more  self-oontrol.     I  admit  that  I  was  both  in&creet  and 
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ill  bred  ;  and  see  what  I  have  lost  by  that  speech?  He  would  not  tell  me 
half  he  knows  about  poor  Rudolph  after  it,  nor  could  I  venture  to  ask 
any  more  questions." 

*^  You  heard,  at  any  rate,  that  he  was  alive  and  well,  and  that  you  may 
very  likely  see  him  some  not  y«ry  distant  day.  But  the  poor  sisinr  I  She, 
you  fii^,  has  gone  into  a  eoBTent." 

'^  Ala« !  yes,  poor  Agafcha.  I  never  can  believe  that  it  wss  by  her  ewa 
wish  she  becune  a  nun.  Tiiere  is  nothtiig  now  but  death  for  her  to  lock 
forward  to." 

^'  The  nuns  cannot  have  quite  such  a  tedious  time  of  it  as  the  monliff^ 
though,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay.  '*  My  father,  who  was  engaged  ia  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  knew  a  good  deal  about  convents — also  in  Canador** 
used  to  tell  us  that  the  nuns  did  a  great  deal  of  faney-woric  Now,  makmg 
feather-flowers^  embroidering  various  articles,  and  all  that  sott  of  elegafii 
handiworic,  even  though  nereiy  tcK  decorate  the  altars  and  images  of  the 
saints,  must  be  an  amiieemeat  to  the  nuns,  and  make  time  pass  naom 
quickly." 

*'  I  dare  say  that  abbot  of  St.  Dreux  himself  had  something  to  do  whii 
her  incarceration  T  exclaimed  the  countess,  following  the  traia  of  her  own 
thoughts.     "  What  do  you  think  of  the  abbot,  Flom  ?" 

^'  I  think  he  is  Uie  handsomest  and  noblest-lookiag  man:  I  ever  saw-— 
his  very  hands  are  beautiful." 

Eertba  sighed  as  she  said : 

*'  Yes,  Nature  has  done  a  great  deal  for  hkn,  b«it^r^  has  done  even  more. 
That  man  was  born  to  govern.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  possessed  of  woa-> 
derful  powers,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  There  is  something  very  ha- 
posing  about  him  ;  but  he  is  not  a  person  ia  whom  I  could  place  the  least 
confidence^" 

"  His  anger  most  be  dreadful,"  cried  Mrs.  Lindsay.  '*  When  aagiy, 
he  must  look  like  an  ang^  of  wrath^  if  you  can  fancy  such  a  beiog'— 
severely  beautiful,  yet  sternly  appalling." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  ever  allows  himself  to  betcay  any  passion/' 
said  Bertha,  '^  though  I  doubt  not  theie  is  a  smothered  volcano  id  his 
hreast.  I  am  almost  serry  that  I  have  seen  him — he  will  haunt  my 
dreams." 

^'  I  pray  Heaven  that  he  may  not  haunt  your  path  like  a  sfnrit  of  evil>" 
said  Mrs.  Lindsay,  solemnly.  ^*  When-  in  his  presence,,  and  hearmg  faan 
converse,  I  felt  myself  ehavmed  and  faseioated  by  him ;  but  the  impres* 
sion  which  he  has  left  is  very  different.  My  reason  tells  me  that  he  is  a 
man  to  be  feared,  much  more  than  to  be  admired  or  loved.  I  was  poiv 
ticularly  struck  with  the  expression  of  his  eye  when  you  spoke  with  so 
much  interest  of  Rudolph.  I  felt  the  blood,,  as  it  were,  freeze  in  my 
veins.  Bertha !  let  us  go  back  to  England^  away  from  the  sphere  of  this 
man's  influence — my  hea^i  forebodes  some  danger  to  you." 

The  young  countess,  turned  pale,  but  ^  tried  to  langh  as  she  replied : 

''  I  knew,  dear  Flora,  that  some  of  your  Highland  ancestors  were 
seers,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  inherited  the  strange  gift.  Let 
us  try  to  forget  St.  Dreux  and  its  abbot-king." 
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IV. 

THE  COUSINS  HASTEH  TO  LEATJB  XAIJHS8. 

BtJT  to  forget  the  monastery  and  its  imposing  superior  was  more  easily 
said  than  done.  As  a  first  step  towards  accomplishing  this,  howeTer,  the 
cousins  hastened  to  leave  Malines,  a  town  swarming  with  priests  and 
religieuses.  But  Belgium  altogether  appears  to  he  quite  the  stronghold 
of  Roman  Catholicism ;  in  every  town  and  village,  in  every  street,  at 
every  railway  station,  in  almost  every  railway  carriage — in  short,  at  eveiy 
turn — the  traveller  encounters  some  ecclesiastic  or  functionary  of  th^ 
Church. 

Notwithstanding  the  profusion  of  priests  and  churches,  Mrs.  Lindsay 
was  much  shocked  to  ohserve  how  little  difference  was  made  hetween 
Sunday  and  other  days.  Accustomed  as  she  had  been  to  the  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  her  native  Scotland,  she  was  equally  sur- 
prised and  horrified  to  see  the  shops  open,  and  the  theatres  and  other 
places  of  public  amusement  in  full  operation ;  indeed,  more  frequented  on 
Sunday  than  on  other  evenings.  She  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that 
the  blessing  of  God  could  not  rest  upon  a  people,  or  upon  a  Church,  that^ 
without  the  least  seeming  compunction,  set  at  defiance  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, <'  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day/*  &c.  &c 

The  ladies  took  up  their  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Brussels,  and,  of 
course,  a  visit  to  Waterloo  was  the  important  event  of  their  stay  there. 
Old  Andrew  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  when  he  found  he  was  to  accom- 
pany them  thither.  He  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  itself,  and 
the  events  of  that  glorious  day  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  recol- 
lection. This  was  a  pUgrimage  much  more  to  his  taste  than  the  previoiis 
one  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Dreux.  He  was  as  useful  as  the  guide  in 
pointing  out  the  positions  of  the  different  regiments  and  commanders; 
and  as  his  grey  eyes  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm,  he  gave  quite  a  lucid 
history  of  the  battle,  interspersed  with  many  graphic  anecdotes.  Mrs. 
lindsay's  vivid  imagination  speedily  caught  the  electric  spark — the  real 
view  before  her  disappeared,  as  if  removed  by  a  magician's  wand,  and  her 
fi^ncy  beheld  legions  upon  legions  of  the  contending  armies  as  if  in  a 
spectral  panorama,  while  the  deafening  roar  of  the  cannon  seemed  to 
thunder  in  her  ear.  Almost  unconsciously  she  threw  her  thoughts  into 
verse,  for  she  was  fond  of  versification,  or  rhyming,  as  some  might  term 
it,  and  her  little  poem  on  Waterloo,  which  iBertha  copied  into  her  own 
album,  was  as  follows : 

Was  yon  the  road  they  took,  that  mighty  host. 

Of  Europe's  chivalrj  the  pride  and  boast  P 

Were  those  the  fields  they  passed,  the  trees  tliat  bent 

Over  the  glittering  squadrons  as  they  went 

To  mortal  strife  P    And  yonder  Soignies'  wood  I 

And  this,  tMs  Waterloo  f    That  fiekl  of  blood ! 

Breathless  I  stood,  and  gazed  with  eager  eyes. 

As  if  I  thought  to  see  around  me  rise 

The  gory  dead — ^the  multitude  of  slain — 

The  armed  hosts  that  filled  that  noble  plain. 

Behold !  Imagination  throng  the  air 

With  countless  forms — ^their  burnished  casques  are  there — 
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Their  waving  plumes.    I  see  their  bright  swords  flash — 

I  hear,  I  hear  their  shivering  weapons  clash — 

Again  the  trumpets  sound,  the  cannons  roar ; 

Again  the  earth  is  trembling  as  before. 

Beneath  the  fearful  onset,  and  the  cloud 

Of  smoke  envelopes  all  in  one  prophetic  shroud ! 

Slowly  it  clears  away — lo !  too  has  fled 

My  peo]3led  dream,  and  silent  as  the  dead 

Is  thy  hbtoric  field — oh  Waterloo ! 

I  envy  not  the  callous  worldling  who. 

Unmoved,  can  stand  upon  that  storied  ground. 

And  with  unkindling  glance  can  ^aze  around. 

There  stood  Napoleon,  sheltered  oy  yon  bank. 

And  yonder  charged  the  Allies,  rank  on  rank. 

Full  speed  upon  the  gallant  troops  of  France. 

'Twas  yonder  Blucher  bade  his  troops  advance, 

And,  hallowed  spot !  here  stood  the  intrepid  Duke, 

Opposed  to  that  great  conqueror  who  shook 

All  Europe  to  its  centre,  and  was  called 

Till  then  invincible— almost  installed 

As  master  of  the  universe.    Where  now. 

Oh !  greatest  of  the  mighty  dead,  art  thou  ? 

What  lesson  this  to  human  pride  and  power ! 

Man  fain  would  wield  Jove's  thunder,  but  an  hour 

Can  lay  him  low ;  a  few  short  fleeting  years. 

And  every  great  achievement  but  appears 

Like  some  old  tale,  and  as  the  page  is  worn 

By  Time's  rude  touch,  the  living  cease  to  mourn. 

Or  praise,  or  think  with  glowing  hearts  upon 

The  troubles  and  the  glories  that  are  gone ! 

Before  settling  themselves  anywhere  for  the  winter,  the  friends  deter- 
mined to  make  an  excursion  up  the  Rhine.  The  season  was  almost  too 
far  advanced  for  the  seeing  in  perfectbn  the  beauties  of  that  noble  river, 
but  this  disadvantage  was  counterbalanced  by  their  not  being  liable  to 
meet  such  shoals  of  common-place  travellers  as  infest  the  steamers  and 
hotels  during  the  summer  months.  They  proceeded  to  Heidelberg,  a 
place  which  Bertha  was  anxious  to  see,  on  account  of  the  extreme  beauty 
of  its  situation,  and,  though  she  might  not  have  liked  to  confess  it,  be- 
cause it  had  been  so  long  the  abode  of  her  friend  Rudolph.  Did  she 
fancy  that  she  might  meet  him  there  ?  She  never  said  so,  but  she 
would  start  often  and  look  up  anxiously,  if  a  tall,  commanding  form, 
with  a  slouched  hat,  from  beneath  which  shone  a  pair  of  dark  eyes, 
approached  them,  and  seemed  to  scrutinise  her  face  or  figure.  She  for- 
got that  she  was  extremely  pretty,  and  very  elegantly  dressed,  and  con- 
sequently liable  to  attract  observation,  especially  among  the  gay  and  by 
no  means  diffident  German  students.  But  neither  at  Heidelberg  nor 
Mayence,  at  Wiesbaden  nor  at  Frankfort,  at  Coblentz  or  Cologne,  or  at 
any  of  the  intermediate  little  towns  she  visited,  did  the  countess  fall  in 
with  the  friend  of  her  childhood. 

"  We  will  spend  the  first  part  of  the  winter  at  Dusseldorf,  Flora,"  she 
said,  '^  and  when  we  are  tired  of  that  place  we  can  go  on  to  Berlin." 

An  announcement  which  Flora  interpreted  into  ''  We  will  give  Ru- 
dolph a  chance  of  meeting  us  at  Diisseldorf ;  but  if  he  does  not  make 
his  appearance  there,  we  will  try  if  he  is  to  be  found  at  Berlin." 
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**  She  is  Mlowtng  an  if^is-fatans,  I  fear,**  muttered  Mn.  Lindsay  to 
herself ;  ^'  and  even  if  this  boyish  admirer  of  hers  does  torn  up,  what  a 
dreadful  thing  it  would  be  for  her  to  marry  a  Koman  Catholic — ^a  xrBn- 
dering  artist,  who  has  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  dudliat !  If  we  cfo 
fall  in  with  him,  I  sincerely  hope  he  may  not  care  about  her.  If  he  gives 
her  '  the  cold  shoulder,'  it  will  mortify  her  very  much  Sit  first,  but  be 
much  better  for  her  in  the  long  mn." 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  Mrs.  Lindsay's  thoogbts,  but  she  considered  it 
more  prudent  not  to  communicate  them  to  her  cousin  just  then.  Bertha, 
however,  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  that  her  Presbyterian  rela- 
tive was  noway  prepossessed  in  &vour  of  her  Roman  Catholw  friend,  but 
she  made  every  allowance  for  her,  having  been  bro^ght  up  among  a  re- 
ligious sect  ^*  quite  as  bigoted  as  the  Jesuits  themselves,"  for  such  was  her 
opinion  of  the  disciples  of  Calvin. 

The  cousins,  however,  continued  on  rery  harmonioiB  terms,  and  both 
seemed  willing  to  make  the  best  of  the  passing  hour.  They  succeeded, 
after  some  difficulty,  in  finding  a  house  to  suit  them  in  Duaseldorf.  Their 
establishment  was  speedily  arranged,  and  one  or  two  good  introductions, 
obtained  through  the  Baroness  von  Axleben  and  her  friends,  gave  them 
the  entree  into  the  best  society  in  that  very  aristocratic  town.  The  young 
countess  was  soon  surrounded  by  admirers,  and  even  Mrs.  Lindsay,  whom 
Bertha  had  persuaded  to  lay  aside  her  widow's  weeds  and  vi^ear  half- 
mourning,  had  her  quota  of  them.  EngHsh  ladies  have  generally  much 
adulation  lavished  upon  them  by  German  beaux. 

Bertha  accepted  all  invitations  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility:  she 
attended  every  concert;  she  visited  often  the  gallery  of  paintings  and 
the  studios  of  the  artists ;  she  promenaded  the  All^e  and  the  Hof 
Gardens,  and  frequently  sat  early  and  late  on  one  of  the  well^cotched 
wooden  seats  on  the  shady  mound  which  overlooks  the  Rhine ;  die  even 
went  to  the  different  Catholie  dunK^ei,  much  to  her  cousin's  iFezatioB, 
but  nowhere  did  she  meet  with  the  unacknowledged  object  of  h&r  search. 
She  began  to  suffer  from  dwt  saekneis  of  the  heart  which  aarises  from 
*'hope  deferred,"  and  to  accnse  her  node  the  abbot  of  having  pur- 
posely concealed  her  return  to  Germany  from  his  youag  ^end  Rndoiph. 
Therein,  however,  thei  wronged  the  superior  of  St.  Dreniix.  He  hmd  com- 
municated to  Rudolph  the  £ict  of  h«r  arrival  in  Germany  ;  he  had  told 
him  of  her  visit  to  the  monastery,  of  her  eager  inquiry  after  hknself  and 
his  sister,  and  had  not  only  propoaed,  but  urged,  his  renewing  his  former 
acquaintanoe  with  her. 

**  We  must  win  her  over,"  he  said,  ^'  from  the  heresy  in  wliich  she  was 
brought  up  to  the  true  Churdi,  and  pour  influence  will  doabtiess  accom- 
plish this.  Try  every  means,  my  eon,  and,  if  yon  suoeeed,  yon  dull  not 
£nd  me  ungratelal." 

Rudc^ph  was  a  very  zealous  Roaum  Catholic,  and  thus  authorised  by 
one  who  held  a  high  poskion  in  the  Church,  and  was,  besides,  the  lady*s 
uncle,  he  undertook,  though  not  without  reluctance,  die  Boaaenvfaat  deli- 
eatemianon. 
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V. 

AJX  TINEXPECTBD  MEETINCk 

One  aftecnoon  the  countess  and  her  friend  were  strolling  towards 
Ananasbepg;  in  wluch  stood  a  kind  of  pavjlion  where  refreahmeiits  wem 
sold,  sear  which  the  band  of  one  of  the  Pmsaian  reginents  stationed  at 
Diisseldorf  took  up  its  positiom  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  >phiyed 
military  music,  waltaes,  and  opera  airs,  for  the  amnsemeirt  of  the  Tisitors, 
some  of  whom  sauntered  in  the  shady  paths  at  the  foot  of  the  little  eim- 
aence,  while  others  sipped  qoiiee  as  they  sat  round  small  tables  pboed  in 
the  open  air  on  the  lawn  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  was  a  fashionable 
resort  of  the  beau  monde  of  Diisseldorf,  and  ii&ight  be  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  temple  and  grove  dedicated  to  gossip  and  flirtation. 

Bertha  and  Flora  were  just  crossing  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  orna- 
mental water  in  the  Hof  Gardens,  which  would  have  brought  them  to  a 
winding  path  leading  up  to  Ananasberg,  when  a  gentleman,  suddenly 
emerging  from  behii^  a  clump  of  trees,  stepped  on  the  bridge  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  paces  from  them.  The  oountess  started  back  and  g^rasped 
her  cousin's  arm,  ivhile  she  appeared  to  be  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
The  stranger  started^  also,  and,  as  if  labouring  under  a  sudden  attack  of 
vertigo,  he  seized  the  liglit  railing  of  the  bridge,  and  held  on  by  it. 

Thus  they  stood  at  bay,  as  it  were,  for  a  few  moments,  gsuing  at  eadi 
other,  whilst  Mrs.  Lindsay,  in  utter  amazement,  looked  at  them  both  by 
turns.  Then  suddenly  they  both  almost  rushed  forward,  and  the  ex- 
clamation of  but  two  words,  "Rudolph!"  " Bertha  1"  expkined  the 
mystery  to  Flora. 

Surprise  appeai'ed  to  be  the  moat  predominant  feeling  of  both,  as  the 
eyes  of  each  rapidly  scanned  the  other.  Bertha  remembered  Rudolph  as 
a  gay,  fresh-looking  youth,  with  an  exceedingly  animated  face  and  bright 
laughing  eyes.  She  saw  before  her  a  man  apparently  ten  years  older  than 
Rudolph  should  have  looked,  with  a  pale,  melancholy,  and  almost  haggard 
cmmtenance,  eyes  that  seemed  dimmed  either  by  intense  study  or  deep 
sorrow,  and  a  slouehing,  careless  gait  that  bespoke  indifiPerence  to  outward 
appearances.  He  was  stUl,  liowever,  very  handsome,  and  bis  fine  high 
brow  betokened  intelligence  and  superiority  of  mind. 

Rudolph,  on  his  part,  was  surprised  to  find  the  lovely  little  fairy,  who 
used  to  be  as  wiM  and  as  sportive  as  the  birds  who  winged  their  way  in 
the  olear  air  above,  metamorphosed  into  a  tall,  elegant,  dignified  young 
woman,  more  oelestial-looking  than  any  of  the  Madonnas  or  jsaints  he 
was  aeeustomed  to  revere. 

"  Time  works  wonderful  changes,"  he  said,  as  he  bowed  respeetfolly  to 
the  countess.    - 

"  Wonderful  changes  indeed  !"  she  replied,  "  when  it  indnees  you 
to  accost  yoor  old  playmate  in  this  ceremonious  manner."  And  she  held 
out  her  himd  .Gordially  to  him.  He  took  it,  and  seemed  about  to  carry  it 
to  his  lips,  according  to  the  German  fashion,  when,  slightly  pressuo^  it, 
he  dropped  it  ooldly .  Bertha  coloured  deeply,  and  endeavoored  to  cover 
her  embarrassment  by  introducing  him  to  her  cousin,  Mes.  Lindsay.  After 
a  short  consultation  whether  they  should  go  on  to  Ananasberg  or  return 
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home,  it  was  decided  to  go  home,  and  as  Rudolph  walked  by  their  side, 
the  ladies  could  do  no  less  than  ask  him  in. 

He  spent  the  evening  with  them,  and  Flora  found  him  much  more 
agreeable  than  she  had  expected  to  do.  His  manners  were  mild  and 
gentlemanly,  he  possessed  a  great  deal  of  general  information,  and  his 
conversation,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Dreox, 
was  pleasant  and  easy.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he  had  never  studied 
the  art  of  dazzling  in  society,  and  that  he  did  not  seek  to  win  his  way 
by  administering  exhilarating  draughts  of  skilful  flattery. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  observed  that  though  he  did  not  pay  anything  like 
marked  attention  to  Bertha,  his  eyes  followed  every  movement  of  hers, 
and  that  they  rested  on  her  sometimes  for  a  few  moments  with  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  sadness.  When  their  guest  rose  to  take  leave,  the  countess 
g^ve  him  a  general  invitation  to  the  house,  and  in  thanking  her  for  it  he 
added  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  her  permission  to  vbit  them  often 
while  he  remained  in  Dusseldorf. 

Bertha's  long-sought  object  was  now  attained :  she  had  niet  Rudolph, 
and  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  him.  But  how  seldom  is  It  in  this 
world  of  mockery  that  we  are  satisfied  even  when  our  most  cherished 
wishes  have  been  fulfilled !  There  always  appears  to  be  something 
wanting.  The  countess  felt  disappointed,  sne  hsrdly  knew  why.  Rudolph 
had  been  courteous  and  friendly,  even  kind  in  his  manners,  but  hb  mind 
seemed  pre-oocupied  ;  there  was  no  abandon  of  feeling  on  his  part.  After 
the  momentary  agitation  which  he  had  evinced  on  first  meeting^  her  so 
suddenly  had  passed  away — and  that  might  have  arisen  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  parents  and  his  sister,  all  lost  to  him,  not  of  her  and  their 
childish  intimacy — ^he  had  been  so  perfectly  calm,  and  had  behaved  so  like 
any  mere  acquaintance  of  yesterday,  that  she  could  not  cheat  herself  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  treasured  her  image  in  liis  heart  as  she  had  trea- 
sured his. 

'*  You  are  happy  now,  dear  Bertha,"  said  her  cousin  to  her  the  next 
morning  when  they  met  at  breakfast.  '^  The  lost  is  found;  I  con- 
gratulate you." 

"  We  are  strange  creatures  in  this  sublunary  world,"  replied  the 
countess;  *'I  am  happy,  and  I  am  not  happy.  Rudolph  is  very,  very 
much  changed  from  what  he  was  in  former  years.  Of  course  it  was  foolish, 
it  was  utterly  absurd  on  my  part,  to  dream  of  seeing  him  as  he  was  when 
we  parted  last,  but  I  could  not  have  anticipated  such  a  change.  He 
was  a  frank,  off  hand,  lively  youth ;  now  he  is  a  reserved,  g^ve,  care- 
worn-looking man.  There  is  not  one  spark  of  his  former  vivacity  lefL 
Yet  I  am  glad  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  that  he  is  well  and  at  liberty. 
I  had  many  misgivings  that  he  had  in  some  way  or  other  been  victimised 
by  these  Jesuits,  or  by  the  Inquisition,  in  spite  of  my  uncle's  assertion  to 
tne  contrary.  I  wonder  how  he  lives — whether  he  does  anything  to 
maintain  himself  p" 

"  That  is  a  question  you  can  hardly  ask,  I  think,"  said  Flora. 

'*  Of  course  not.  I  should  not  venture  to  take  the  liberty  of  cate- 
chising him.*' 

Mrs.  Lindsay  so  decidedly  disapproved  of  Bertha's  romantic  affection 
for  Mr.  von  Feldheim,  that  she  was  not  sorry  to  see  that,  as  she  fancied, 
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his  manners  had  chilled  her ;  she  only  hoped  that  his  ice  might  not  thaw 
under  her  sunny  inflaence. 

'<  If  she  can  but  be  convinced  that  he  has  no  penchant  for  her,  her 
pride  will  come  to  the  rescue,  and  restore  her  to  a  rational  state  of  mind." 

Mrs.  Lindsay  devoutly  wished  that  this  might  be  the  upshot  of  their 
trip  to  Dusseldorf ;  not  that  she  had  observed  anything  to  dislike  in  Mr. 
von  Feldheim,  but  that  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  of  her 
cousin  marrying  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  most  probably  becoming  <^a 
pervert."  She  was  not  so  liberal  in  her  opinions  as  Bertha,  who  could 
not  understand  why  the  partisans  or  professors  of  any  one  religious  sect 
should  take  upon  themselves  to  assume  that  they  only  were  right  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

'*  Alas !"  exclaimed  the  countess  to  herself,  '^  what  presumption  in 
blind,  ignorant  mortals  to  invest  the  Creator  of  the  universe  with  their 
narrow-minded  prejudices,  and  prejudge  in  His  name  the  fate  of  their 
fellow-creatures  in  a  future  world!" 


VI. 

COUZIT  BOSKNTHAL. 

Rudolph  yon  Feldheim  became  an  habitual  visitor  at  the  house  of 
the  young  countess,  but  he  did  not  always  come  alone.  He  was  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  portly  priest  who  resided  at  Dusseldorf,  and 
officiated  in  one  of  the  churches  there.  "  Father  Johannes,"  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  had  introduced  himself  to  Bertha  as  a  friend  of  her 
uncle  the  abbot,  and  as  having  been  formerly  acquainted  with  her  father. 

He  seemed  a  cheerful,  good-natured  sort  of  a  man,  and  apparently 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  her  religion,  for  he  never  discussed  points 
of  belief,  or  alluded  to  her  and  Mrs.  Lindsay's  being  heretics.  With 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  however,  he  could  hold  but  little  conversation,  as  he  did 
not  speak  English,  and  she  was  only  learning  German ;  but  to  Bertha  he 
often  poured  out  all  the  gossip  of  Dusseldorf,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  he 
was  amusing  her  very  much.  She  had  nothing  to  say  against  him, 
except  that  he  was  '*  a  bore."  But  to  be  a  bore  is  a  social  sin,  to  which, 
generally,  no  mercy  is  extended. 

For  some  time  Bertha  did  not  meet  Mr.  yon  Feldheim  at  any  of  the 
evening  parties  which  were  given  at  Dusseldorf,  where  the  gay  season 
had  pow  commenced.  She  rallied  him  upon  his  hermit-like  habits,  and 
was  not  a  little  gratified  when  he  promised  to  emerge  from  his  self-im- 
posed seclusion,  and  escort  her  and  her  cousin  to  a  house  where  there  was 
to  be  dancing.  The  countess  secretly  hoped  that  Rudolph  would  dance 
with  her,  and  that  this  might  help  to  make  him  shake  off  the  unac- 
countable reserve  which  he  always  maintained.  But,  to  her  disappoint- 
ment, she  found  that  he  did  not  dance,  contenting  himself  with  only 
looking  on.  It  was  mortifying  to  her,  too,  that  her  first  partner,  though 
a  young  man  of  very  high  rank,  was  short  and  awkward,  so  that  she  must 
have  appeared  to  great  disadvantage  waltzing  with  him ;  but  her  spirits 
rose  when  she  danced  soon  after  with  the  tall  and  graceful  Count  Rosen- 
thal, who  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  hers.     It  never  occurred  to  her  that 
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•be  Wis  inadvertently  mbleadhig  the  poor  comii,  or  thmt  Rudolf  migkt 
deem  her  coquettish  ;  she  was  only  thinking  tluut,  if  she  looked  well,  he 
might  probably  admire  her  as  he  vised  to  do  in  bis  juiwnile  jeacs. 

Count  Rosenthal  was  a  major  in  a  regiment  of  PmaBian  Hmttis 
stationed  st  Dusseldor^  **  that  very  military  town ;"  he  was  a  member 
of  an  aristocratic  fiunily,  and,  what  is  not  always  the  case  among  tbe 
German  nobility,  he  was  a  young  man  of  independent  means.  He  did 
net  owe  his  good  looks  entirely  to  the  elegant  and  becoming  light  bloe 
and  siUer  uniferm-^in  a  plaia  black  coat  he  woald  have  been  a  handsom 
man,  <and  he  had  also  bigh^lHred,  charming  manners.  To  the  graces  of 
bis  personal  appearance  was  added  an  amiable  disposition,  a  cultivtted 
mind,  and  good  principles.  And,  in  Mrs.  Lindsay's  eyes,  the  greatest  of 
all  bis  qnalifieations  was,  that  he  was  a  FroieetanL  Ofben  and  often  sbe 
drew  comparisons,  in  her  own  thoughts,  between  him  and  Mr.  Ton  Feld- 
beim,  always  to  the  disad?antage  of  the  latter.  There  was  somethlog 
she  deemed  sinister  about  Rudolph ;  Count  Rosenthal,  on  the  contrary, 
was  frank  and  open.  The  difference,  no  doubt,  was  partly  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  men  themselves  ;  but  also,  in  her  prejudices  against  Papists, 
Mrs.  Lindsay  considered  that  their  different  religions  had  something  to 
do  in  the  matter. 

She  was  vexed  to  observe  how  little  impression  the  count's  attention 
made  upon  Bertha,  whom  sbe  would  rather  have  seen  Countess  Rosenthal 
than  Madame  von  Feldbeim.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  pleasure 
that  she  beheld  Bertha's  unusual  animation  when  dancing  with  the  hand- 
some young  count  that  evemog.  Little  did  sbe  imagine  Bertha's  motire 
for  exerting  herself  as  she  did :  that  she  was  only  bent  on  attracting 
Rudolph,  not  on  pleasing  her  partner,  and  that  she  ei;perieneed  do  plea- 
sure in  his  conversation,  and  was-no  way  gratiEed  by  his  eompUmentarv 
speeches. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  did  not  dance  any  more  than  Mr.  von  Feldheim.  Sbe 
had  put  on  half  mourning  to  please  her  cousin,  but  she  could  not  as  vet 
bring  lierself  to  enter  Julfy  into  the  amusements  of  society.  Rudolph 
had  but  few  acquaintances  in  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  was  also  almost 
a  stranger ;  she  was  Bertha's  Crieiid,  and  therefore  he  con»dered  it  bis 
duty  to  devote  himself  very  much  to  her.  Flora  wsijs  in  no  way  ektedbv 
this  attention,  but  she  secretly  hoped  that  it  might  pique  Bertha,  and 
occasion  a  little  coldness  on  her  part  towards  Rudolph.  In  this,  however, 
sbe  was  mistaken,  for  the  young  countess  was  only  very  much  gratified 
to  see  the  kind  attention  her  friend  Mr.  von  Feldheim  paid  her  coii^in- 
wbicb,  of  course,  she  put  down  to  bis  wish  to  please  her — ^and  delighted 
to  find  that  Flora  seemed  to  get  on  so  well  with  him. 

Altogether,  the  evening  passed  pleasantly  to  Bertha,  and  also  to  Flora, 
who  had  found  Rudolph  much  more  agreeable  than  she  had  ever  before 
thought  him.  As  to  poor  Count  Rosenthal,  he  was  in  the  seveotti 
heaven,  having  been  quite  elated  by  Bertha's  having  danced  with  him 
more  frequently  than  with  any  one  else,  and,  as  be  fancied,  having  give& 
him  a  great  deal  of  encouragement. 
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BY  NlCH0XJk6  KICH£LL. 

O  BBIN&  me  flowers !  I  would  once  more 
Gaze  on  their  long-loved,  simuy  bloom^ 

Kiss  their  sweet  leaves  ere  life  be  o'er, 
And  die  upon  their  rich  perfume : 

Man  shapes  his  gems,  God  made  the  flowers. 

First  dropt  to  earth  from  Heaven's  own  bowers. 

O  give  me  flowers !  my  childhood's  day 
Passed  'mid  their  beauties,  but  my  hand 

No  more  shall  pluck  them,  blooming  gay 
By  hedgerow  s  side,  or  river's  strand. 

No  more  shall  bear  the  fragrant  spoil. 

Death  ending  now  my  happy  toil. 

O  give  me  flowers !  their  rich,  soft  dyes 

Of  innocence  and  virtue  speak ; 
Methiuks  the  angels  in  3fon  skies 

Are,  like  earth's  flow'rets,  pure  and  meek ; 
Bright  things,  they  sure  might  bloom  above. 
Symbols  of  peace  and  holy  love. 

0  give  me  flowers !  as  I  depart 

My  lips  would  drink  their  honeyed  breath. 
Their  odours,  while  they  glad  my  heart. 

Will  chase  the  faintness  e'en  of  death : 
Place  them  before  my  closing  eye, 
I'll  bless  tkem,  think  of  God,  and  die. 

1  hold  tliem  now,  bright,  precious  things. 

Dear  lowly  glories  of  the  field ; 
As  musing  memory  backward  wings, 

These  flowers  a  farewell  rapture  yield; 
They  speak  to  me  of  blissfnl  years, 
Unmai*k.'d  by  pain,  undimmed  by  tears. 

The  love  I've  read  of,  burning  strong 

In  woman's  breast,  through  youth's  warm  tours; 
The  love  that  bards  have  given  to  song, 

I've  kvisbed  on  those  idol-flowers ; 
The  passion,  like  a  deepening  stream. 
Strengthens  with  life's  fast-closing  dream. 

And  when  this  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 
Let  flowers  beside  me  breathe  perfume ; 

O  let  me  tak«  them,  fresh  and  sweet, 
a>pe  of  Ufe's  morning,  to  the  tomb ; 

And  on  the  turf,  in  after  hours. 

Spring  up !  spring  up !  dear  worshipp'd  flowers. 
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BT  SIR  NATHANIEL. 

Mr.  John  Stuabt  Mill,  in  one  of  those  able  Discussions  and  Dis- 
sertations (so  called)  which  have  not  altogether  commanded  the  attention 
their  intrinsic  merit  deserves,  has  some  pointed  remarks  on  that  school  of 
historians,  and  historical  reviewers,  who,  when  they  pass  judgment  on 
actions  or  personages  that  have  figured  in  history,  apply  to  them  in  the 
crudest  form  the  canons  of  some  modem  party  or  creed.  If  the  historian, 
or  historical  critic,  essayist,  reviewer,  of  this  type,  be  a  Tory,  and  Greece 
his  subject,  everything  Athenian  must  be  cried  down,  and  Philip  and 
Dionysius  must  be  waslied  white  as  snow,  lest  Pericles  and  Demostbenes 
should  not  be  sufficiently  black.  If  he  be  a  Liberal,  then  Caesar  and 
Cromwell,  and  all  usurpers  similar  to  them,  are  ^*  damned  to  everlasting 
fame."  If  he  be  of  a  particular  section  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Gregory  VII.  must  be  an  ambitious  impostor,  because  Leo  X.  was  a  self- 
indulgent  voluptuary ;  John  Knox  nothing  l3ut  a  coarse-minded  fanatic, 
because  the  historian  does  not  like  John  Wesley.  Or  "  is  he  a  disbe- 
liever of  revelation?  a  short-sighted,  narrow-minded  Julian  becomes  his 
pattern  of  a  prince,  and  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  Christianity  objects  of 
scornful  pity."* 

We  have  all  of  us  known  such  misrepresentative  men, — ^in  person,  or  in 
print.  Many  a  young,  inquiring  mind,  just  beginning  to  detect  flaws  in 
its  conventional  creed,  and  disposed  to  say  in  its  haste  that  all  men  are 
liars, — the  hitherto  suspected  few  alone  excepted, — illustrates  by  expe- 
rience and  example  this  crisis  in  the  phases  of  faith.  Clive  Newcome, 
even,  is  made  to  pass  through  some  such  transition  or  revulsion  of  opinion 
and  sympathy,  during  his  sojourn  in  modem  Rome,  where  at  every  turn 
there  is  a  temple,  in  every  court  a  brawling  fountain — and  where  besides 
the  people  of  the  streets  and  houses,  and  the  army  of  priests  black  and 
brown,  there's  a  great  silent  population  of  marble — battered  gods  tumbled 
out  of  Olympus  and  broken  in  the  fall,  and  set  up  under  niches  and  over 
fountains — with  senators  namelessly,  noselessly,  noiselessly  seated  under 
archways,  or  lurking  in  courts  and  gardens.  "  I  say,  Pen,  I  wish  War- 
rington would  write  the  history  of  the  Last  of  the  Pagans.  Did  yoQ 
never  have  a  sympathy  for  them,  as  the  monks  came  rushing  into  their 
temples,  kicking  down  their  poor  altars,  smashing  the  fair  calm  faces  of 
their  gods,  and  sending  their  vestals  a-flying?  They  are  always  preach- 
ing here  about  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Are  not  the  churches 
full  of  martyrs  with  choppers  in  their  meek  heads ;  virgins  on  gridirons; 
riddled  St.  Sebastians,  and  the  like  ?  But  have  they  never  penecuted  in 
their  turn  ?  Oh,  me !  you  and  I  know  better,  who  were  bred  up  near 
to  the  pens  of  Smithfield,  where  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  taken 
their  turn  to  be  roasted.* *f 

♦  See  the  review  of  Michelet's  France,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Diflsertations  and  Disf^ 
sioDs,  by  J.  S.  Mill, 
t  The  Newcomes,  ch.  xxxv. 
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With  feelings  attuned  to  this  key,  and  set  to  this  pitch,  do  many  re- 
gard the  career  of  Jalian  the  Apostate — the  would-be  rehabilitator  of 
effete  Paganism,  the  alleged  and  well-abused  persecutor  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Young  Robert  Southey,  flushed  with  the  first  fever  of  free- thinking, 
writes  from  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  vindication 
of  philosophy,  as  he  understood,  cultivated,  and  practised  it.  "  Honour 
cannot  bestow  it,"  he  writes,  ^'  persecution  cannot  take  it  away.  It  illu- 
mined the  prison  of  Socrates,  but  fled  the  triumph  of  Octavius ;  it  shrank 
from  the  savage  murderer,  Constantine  ;  it  dignified  the  tent  of  Julian."* 
"  In  conduct,"  affirms  Zanoni,  in  Sir  Edward  Lytton's  mystical  romance, 
*'  Julian  had  the  virtues  of  a  Christian,  and  Constantine  the  vices  of  a 
Pagan.  The  sentiments  of  Julian  reconverted  thousands  to  Paganism ; 
those  of  Constantine  helped,  under  Heaven's  will,  to  bow  to  Christianity 
the  nations  of  the  earth."t  (This  is  said  in  illustration  of  the  speaker's 
thesis,  that  the  conduct  of  the  individual  cdn  affect  but  a  small  circle 
beyond  himself — the  permanent  good  or  evil  that  he  works  to  others  lying 
rather  in  the  sentiments  he  can  diffuse : — ^his  acts  are  limited  and  mo- 
mentary; his  sentiments  may  pervade  the  universe,  and  inspire  generations 
till  the  day  of  doom.) 

Easy  it  were  to  multiply  pages  of  eulogy,  of  every  kind  and  deg^ree,  on 
Julian  from  all  sorts  from  men.  Such  as  Gabriel  Naud^,  who  pays 
homage  to  <*  cet  empereur,  autant  decrie  pour  son  apostasie  que  renomm6 
pour  plusieurs  vertus  et  perfections  qui  lui  ont  ^te  particulieres."];  Or 
Montaigne,  who  signalises  him  as,  '*  in  truth,  a  very  g^at  and  rare  man ; 
a  man  in  whose  soul  philosophy  was  imprinted  in  the  best  characters,  by 
which  he  professed  to  govern  all  his  actions."  Indeed,  there  is  no  kind 
of  virtue,  Montaigne  declares,  of  which  Julian  has  not  left  behind  him 
veiy  notable  examples, — chastity,  justice,  sobriety,  military  vigilance, 
dauntless  courage  and  endurance,  In  his  death,  Montaigne  sees  some- 
thing parallel  to  that  of  Epaminondas, — ^for  he  was  wounded  with  an 
arrow,  and  tried  to  pull  it  out,  but  only  to  cut  and  disable  his  hand  ;  in  ^ 
which  condition  he  incessantly  demanded  to  be  carried  again  into  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  to  encourage  his  soldiers.  In  matter  of  religion, 
Montaigpie  owns  him  to  have  been  ''wrong  throughout;"  and  alluding 
to  his  surname  of  the  Apostate,  '*  for  having  relinquished  ours,"  remarks, 
'^  but  methinks,  'tis  more  likely  that  he  had  never  thoroughly  embraced 
it,  but  had  dissembled,  out  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  until  he  came  to  the 
empire."  He  was  in  his  own  so  superstitious,  adds  Montaigne,  §  who 
could  get  up  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  this  side  of  Julian's  character, 
that  he  was  laughed  at  for  it  by  those  of  the  same  opinion,  of  his  own 
time,  who  jeeringly  said  that  had  he  got  the  victory  over  the  Parthians, 
he  had  destroyed  the  breed  of  oxen  in  the  world,  to  supply  his  sacrifices. 
But  foibles  apart,  Montaigne  evidently  eyes  Julian  with  as  much  favour, 
or  more,  than  Gibbon  himself,  who  paints  so  engaging  a  portrait  of  that 
Imperator's  studious  youth,  his  affable  manners,  and  hb  success  in  esta- 
blishing in  the  school  of  Athens  a  general  prepossession  towards  his 
virtues  and  talents,  which  was  soon  diffused  over  the  Roman  world.  || 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  R  Soutfa^,  vol.  L  p.  181. 

t  Zanoni,  book  ii.  ch.  v.  t  Apologie,  ch.  viii. 

§  Essais,  c.  xiz.  0  Gibbon,  Roman  Empire,  ch.  :dx.,  passhn. 
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True,  that  Gibbon  admits  the  retired  scholastic  edncaiion  of  Juliaa  to 
have  left  him  in  profoand  ignoraoee  of  the  pcactieal  arts  of  war  aid 
goveromeDt;  insomuch,  that  when  he  awkwardly  rehearsed  some  milituj 
exercise  which  it  was  neceasarj  for  him  to  learn,  he-  cecdid  act  hoi  excUk 
with  a  sigh,  ^'  O  Plato,  Piato^  wliat  a  task  for  a  philosopher  T  Yet  eres 
this  speculative  philosophy,  urgea  Gibbon,  which  men  of  business  are  too 
apt  to  despise,  had  filJed  the  mind  of  Julian  with  the  noblest  pveeeptS) 
aiid  the  most  shining  examples;  had  animated  him  with  the  IcMre  of  virtue, 
the  desire  of  fame,  and  the  contempt  of  death. 

'^  The  habits  of  temperanoe,  recommended  in  the  schools,  are  still  more 
essential  in  the  severe  discipline  of  a  camp.  Tha  simple  wants  of  natore 
regulated  the  measure  of  his  food  and  sleep.  Be^ectin|^  mth  difldsin 
the  delicacies  provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfied  hia  appetite  with  the 
coarse  and  common  fare  which  was  allotted  to  the  ■■Baaast  soldien. 
Diuing  the  rigour  of  a  GalKc  winter,  he  never  suffieced  a  fire  m.  his  bed- 
chamber ;  and  after  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber,,  he  frequently  nee 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  from  a  carpet  spread  on  the  floor,  to  despsteh 
any  urgent  business,  to  vint  his  rounds,  or  to  steal  a  fow  momoits  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies.  .  •  .  He  derived  from  theie  an 
inflexible  regard  for  justice,  tempered  by  ar  disposition  ta  demeacy;  the 
knowledge  of  the  general  principle^  of  equity  and  evidence,  and  the  faculty 
of  patiently  investigating  the  most  intricate  and  tedious  questions  which 
could  be  proposed  for  his  discussion.  ...  A  tender  regard  for  the  peice 
and  happiness  of  his  subjects,  was  the  ruling  principle  which  directed,  or 
seemed  to  direct  the  admkiistration  of  Julian.  He  devoted  the  leisure  of 
hia  winter  quarters  [a.d.  369]  to  the  offices  of  civil  govemmsBt;  and 
affected  to  assume,  with  more  pleasure,  the  character  o£  a  magistrste, 
than  that  of  a  general.  .  .  •  Btls  salutary  inAoeoees  restored  the  cities 
of  Gaul^  which  had  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  evils  of  «vil  discord, 
barbarian  war,  and  domestic  tyranny  ;  aad  the  spirit  of  industry  renved 
with  the  hope  of  enjoyment. 

*^  While  the  Romans  languished  under  the  ignominious  tyfanny  of 
eunuchs  and  bishops,  the  praises  of  Juliaa  were  repeated  with  transport 
in  every  part  of  the  empire,  except  in  the  palace  of  Coostantioa  The 
barbariaus  of  Germany  had  felt,  and  still  dreaded,  the  arms  of  tiie  jooDg 
CsBsar ;  his  soldiers  were  the  companions  of  his  victory  ;  the  grateful  pro* 
"nncials  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  reign ;  but  the  favourites,,  who  had 
opposed  his  elevation,  were  offended  by  hi»  virtues  ;  and  they  jastlycoo- 
sidered  the  friend  of  the  people  as  the  enemy  of  the  court.  As  long  as 
the  fame  of  Julian  was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of  tlie  palaee,  who  were 
skilled  in  the  language  of  satire,  tried  the  efficacy  of  those  arts  which  the/ 
had  so  of^en  practised  with  success.  They  easily  diseoverad  that  hissira- 
plicity  was  not  exempt  from  affectation  :  tiie  ridiculous  epithets  of  a  haiiv 
savage,  of  an  ape  invested  with  the  purple,  were  applied  to  the  dreaa  and 
person  of  the  philosophic  warrior;  and  his  modest  despatehes  were  stig- 
matised as  the  vain  and  elaborate  fictions  of  aloquaoioua  Greek,  aspeea- 
lative  soldier,  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  amidst  the  groves  of  the 
academy.  The  voice  of  malicious  folly  was  at  length  silenced  hj  the 
shouts  of  victory;  the  conqueror  of  the  Franks  and  Allemanni  could  no 
longer  be  painted  as  an  object  of  contempt.  .  .  .  The  throne  of  JuIiaQj 
which  the  death  of  Constautius  fixed  on  an  independent  haas^  was  the 
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seat  of  reason,  of  virtue,  and  perliaps  of  vanity.  He  despised  the  honours, 
renounced  the  pleasures,  and  discharged  with  incessant  diligence  the 
duties,  of  his  exalted  station.  .  .  .  His  knowledge  'of  his  own  temper 
prompted  him  to  eneoiiTagVy  and  even  to  solicit,  the  reproof  of  his  friends 
and  minivers.  *  .  .  Julian  sustained  adversity  with  firmness,  and  pro- 
sperity with  moderation.  .  .  .  Even  faction,  and  religious  faction,  was 
constrained  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war;  and  to  confess  with  a  sigh  that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a  lover 
of  his  country,  and  that  he  deserved  the  empire  of  the  world."* 

Ductor  fortissiraus  armis ; 
Coudltor  et  legurt  celeberrimus ;  ore  manuque 
Consultor  patriae ;  sed  non  consultor  liabendse 
Religionis ;  ainaiiB  tercentom  millia  Divum. 
Perfidufl  ilk  Deo,  sed  non  et  perfidus  orbi.f 

Chateaubriand,  tutelary  genius  though  he  was  accounted  of  the  Genius 
of  Christianity,  had  what  his  bit^apher  calls  ^faible  secret  for  the  Em- 
peror Julian.  "  Had  he  but  remained,"  Chateaubriand  was  sure,  "  in  his 
endeared  Lutetia  [Paris],  afar  from  the  Court  and  from  that  raillery  of 
the  eunuchs  which  was  excited  by  his*  awkwardness  and  embarrassment 
of  manner,  Julian  would  have  continued  a  Christian.  It  was  Constanti- 
nople and  tl^  purple  that  made  an  apostate  of  him."}  And  on  another 
occasion,  when  the  Comte  de  Marcellus  happened  to  be  relating  to  his 
diplomatic  chef,  during  their  official  residence  in  London,  a  visit  he  had 
paid  to  Julian's  villa,  and  the  Emperor's  letter  in  description  of  it,§ 
Chateaubriand  remarked,  *'  I  have  been  very  much  taken  up  with  Julian 
the  Apostate — whom  such  a  surname  deeply  wrongs,  in  so  far  as  it  dis- 
tinctively implies  that  such  a  thing  as  apostacy  is  rare."||  The  view 
taken  by  M.  Emile  Lame — distinguislied  as  a  leading  contributor  to  the 
Revue  Nationale — is,  that  Julian  the  Apostate  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
either  as  the  fierce  persecutor  represented  to  us  by  legends,  or  as  the 
sceptic  whom  nationalist  historians  love  to  depict.  '^  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  this  pretended  champion  of  Paganism  never  attempted  to  re- 
establish it — that  this  fanciful  reactionist  was  in  reality  a  practical  re- 
former— that  this  pious  admirer  of  G-reek  philosophy  knew  little  about 
Greek  philosophy,  and  understood  still  less — that  this  dreadful  enemy  of 
the  Christians  was  one  of  the  most  genuine  Christians  of  his  own  or  of 
any  age,  a  brotlier  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  separated  from  them  by 
mere  verbal  differences,  but  intimately  related  to  them  in  theology,  ethics, 
mystical  aspirations,  and  profound  belief  in  a  redeeming  God  and  a  world 
beyond  the  grave.'*^  Paradoxical  enough,  monsieur.  But  the  subject  of 
the  Apostate  is  fertile  in  paradoxes,  and  apt  to  infect  those  who  handle  it 
with  a  taint  of  these  infirmities.  Paradox  is  the  original  sin  of  those  who 
would  fain  be  original  writers  about  Julian  and  hia  creed; 

*  Gibbon,  ch.  xxii.,^flu«un. 

t  Prudentius  Apotheos.  450  ^jg'.-^In  these  lines,  the  consciousness  of  a  generous 
sentiment,  it  has  been  remarked  bjr  Gibbon  (whose  taste  for  Chrtstian  poets 
was  a  negative  q[ttality),  '^seamt  te  have  raised  the  Christian  poet  above  hifrusnal 
mediocriiy," 

X  Chateaubriand  et  soa  Tempi,  par  M.  de  Mazcellua. 

^  Nonnoa,  Introd.  IvL  U  Marcellu%  p.  444. 

^  Julien  TApostat.    Far  Emile  Lamd    1861. 
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Some  readers  may  think  Lord  Kenyon's  view  as  near  the  mark  as  tbe 
majority  of  these  wire-drawn  theories.  On  the  trial  of  a  bookseller,  for 
publishmg  Paine's  ^'  Age  of  Reason,"  his  lordship,  in  his  charge  to  tbe 
jury,  enumerated  many  celebrated  men  who  had  been  sincere  Christians; 
and,  after  having  enforced  the  example  of  Locke  and  Newton,  said,  oris 
said  to  have  said  {mais  c^est  different :)  '*  Nor,  gentlemen,  is  this  belief 
confined  to  men  of  comparative  seclusion,  since  men  the  greatest  and  most 
distinguished  both  as  philosophers  and  as  monarchs  have  enforced  this 
belief,  and  shown  its  influence  by  their  conduct.  Above  all,  gentlemen, 
need  I  name  to  you  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  was  .so  celebrated  for 
the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue  that  he  was  called  Julian  the 
Apostle."* 

When  a  Christian,  as  Coleridge  incidentally  remarks  (in  defending  his 
friend  and  ally,  Robert  Southey,  from  the  charge  of  flagrant  political 
apostacy,) — wnen  a  Christian  has  been  tempted  or  tortured  into  a  reDon- 
elation  of  his  baptismal  faith,  by  Turks  or  Moors,  the  Christians  anathe- 
matise him  as  an  Apostate  and  Renegade ;  but  the  Mahometans  praise 
and  protect  him  as  a  convert.  ''  When  Julian,  with  the  Imperial  Power, 
assumed  the  Pontificate,  the  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church  named  him 
Julian  the  Apostate ;  but  the  Heathen  Priests  and  Philosophers  hailed 
him  the  divine  Anaclete  (the  Re-called,)  the  re-ascending  Apollo,  and  tbe 
Defender  of  the  Faith."']'  Professor  Kingsley's  philosophical  romance  of 
Alexandria  and  Neo-Platonism,  exemplifies  in  Hypatia  one  who  regards 
Julian  in  this  glorifying  light.  ''  Ah !"  she  sighs  at  times,  ^*  that  Julian 
had  lived  a  generation  later !  That  I  could  have  brought  all  my  hard- 
earned  treasures  to  the  feet  of  the  Poet  of  the  Sun,  and  cried, '  Take 
me! — Hero,  warrior,  statesman,  sage,  priest  of  the  God  of  Light!  Take 
thy  slave  !  Command  her — seal  her — to  martyrdom,  if  thou  wilt !'  A 
petty  price  that  would  have  been  wherewith  to  buy  the  honour  of  being 
the  meanest  of  thy  apostles,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Jamblichus,  Maximas, 
Libanius,  and  the  choir  of  sages  who  upheld  the  throne  of  the  last  true 
Cassar  !"|  In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  have  a  dialogue  between  the 
ironical  Prefect  and  earnest- hearted  Hypatia,  in  which  the  former,  while 
disavowing  any  disposition  to  *' impugn  that  great  man's  [Julian's] 
wisdom,"  yet  begs  leave  to  remark,  that  to  judge  by  the  existing  state  of 
the  empire,  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  failed.  Hypatia  loftily  replies 
to  the  sneerer,  that  *'  the  Sun-God  whom  Julian  loved  took  him  to  him- 
self, too  early,  by  a  hero's  death."  And  the  moment  he  was  removed, 
Orestes  rejoms,  the  wave  of  Christian  barbarism  rolled  back  again  into 
its  old  channel.  Hypatia  can  only  sigh,  Ah  !  had  he  but  lived  twenty 
years  longer !  Which  draws  from  Orestes  the  sarcastic  suggestion,  tbat 
the  Sun-God,  perhaps,  was  not  so  solicitous  ''as  we  are"  for  the  success  of 
his  high-priests  projects.  At  this,  Hypatia  reddens,  with  a  mistrust  that 
Orestes  may,  all  the  time,  have  been  laughing  in  hb  sleeve  at  her  and 
her  hopes  of  Paganism  Restored.  ^'  Do  not  blaspheme,"  is  therefore  ber 
solemnly  utterc^l  rebuke.  Heaven  forbid!  the  frivolous,  mocking* 
epicurean  Prefect  gravely  resumes :  he  only  offers  one  possible  explana- 
tion of  a  plain  fact.     The  other  is,  that  as  Julian  was  not  going  ^"'^^ 

*  This  was  one  of  Coleridge's  stock  stories.    See  Letters,  Conversations,  &coi 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  1835. 
t  Essays  on  his  own  Times,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  III.  956. 
X  Hypatia,  ch.  xiv. 
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the  right  way  to  work  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  Olympi&nSi  the  Sun- 
God  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  him  from  his  post,  and  now  sends  in 
his  place  Hypatia  the  philosopher,  who  will  he  wise  enough  to  avoid 
Julian's  error,  and  not  copy  the  Galilseans  too  closely,  by  imitating  a 
severity  of  morals  at  which  they  are  the  only  true  and  natural  adepts. 
'*  So  Julian's  error  was  that  of  being  too  virtuous !"  the  virgin  philosopher 
replies :  *'  If  it  be  so,  let  me  copy  him,  and  fail  like  him.  The  fault  will 
then  not  be  mine,  but  fate's."  Not  in  being  too  virtuous  himself,  Orestes 
explains,  but.  in  trying  to  make  others  so, — forgetting  one  half  of 
Juvenal's  great  dictum  about  "  Panem  et  Circenses,"  as  the  absolute 
and  overruling  necessities  of  rulers.  '*  He  tried  to  g^ve  the  people  the 
bread  without  the  games.  .  .  He  should  rather  have  been  content  to 
keep  his  purity  to  himself,  and  have  gone  to  Antioch  not  merely  as  a  phi- 
losophic high-priest,  with  a  beard  of  questionable  cleanliness,  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  a  god  in  whom — forgive  me — nobody  in  Antioch  had  believed 
for  many  a  year."*  And  so  the  Prefect  goes  on,  arguing  indirectly,  but 
effectively,  despite  his  curling  lip  and  stealthy  sneer,  against  the  practi- 
cability, even  in  his  own  day,  of  such  a  restoration  of  the  rotten,  and 
such  a  revivification  of  the  dead  and  gone,  as  it  was  the  imposing  and 
self-imposed  mission  of  Julian  to  bring  about. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  the  late  Ring  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William 
the  Fourth,  that  he  was  always  endeavouring  to  refer  the  present  to  the 
past,  or  to  bring  political  problems  within  the  range  of  some  generalisa- 
tion which  might  pass  for  a  principle ; — and  further,  that  the  bitterest 
among  the  thousand  satires  which  were  provoked  by  that  monarch's  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  consisted  in  an  ostensible  biography  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  by  the  celebrated  Strauss.  The  reactionist  Emperor,  we  are 
reminded,  was  moral  in  his  private  conduct,  literary  in  his  tastes,  and 
willing  to  benefit  the  world,  on  condition  that  mankind  would  go  one  or 
two  centuries  back.  His  fanciful  attachment  to  the  Paganism  which  had 
long  been  growing  obsolete,  rendered  him  incapable  of  understanding  the 
generation  which  it  was  his  business  to  govern. 

"The  antiquated  superstition  which  might  have  been  tolerated  or 
despised  as  a  private  eccentricity,  was  intolerable  in  a  Roman  Emperor ; 
and,  according  to  the  biographer's  judgment,  the  charge  of  apostasy 
from  the  highest  form  of  contemporary  truth  would  be  equally  applicable 
to  a  modem  ruler  who  attempted  to  govern  on  mediaeval  principles.  In 
some  points  it  was  urged  that  even  Julian  might,  as  Parr  said  of  the 
Irish  rebel  to  Mackintosh,  have  been  considerably  worse.  The  Emperor 
never  broke  his  promise  of  granting  a  Constitution,  he  treated  no  neigh- 
bouring sovereign  with  unbecoming  weakness,  and  he  was  personally 
brave.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  in  a  German  writer  traits  of  genuine 
humour  or  of  felicitous  malignity.  The  allusive  description  of  Frederick 
William  was  of  course  exaggerated  and  unjust ;  but,  with  the  unerring 
instinct  of  animosity,  it  represented  on  an  increased  scale  the  real  foibles 
of  his  character.  If  he  had  been  a  successor  of  Constantine,  he  might 
perhaps  have  thought  that  the  Olympian  Gods  had  been  unduly  vilified, 
and  although  he  had  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  human  im- 
provement, he  invariably  disapproved  of  the  means  of  promoting  it  which 
were  practicable  because  they  were  popular."t 

♦  Hypatia,  ch.  xx.  t  Saturday  Review^  No.  271. 
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Who,  inqoiret  M.  de  Sacy,  in  liif  difeanm  treatise  on  Qecesy.k  tk 
mneteenth  oentsry,  who  was  that  Julka,  on  whom  the  GSyriatiaa  Chorck 
conferred  the  honour  of  anmamiBg  him  tiie  Apostate  ?  A  fiteraij  em- 
peror. Un  homme  de  lettres  empereur,  Jnliany  he  eontends,  was  a 
^;an  in  imagination  only.  The  i«al  god  Jolian  wortlupped  ^ras  Honer. 
He  saerifioed  to  the  arts  and  to  poetry,  to  gloiy  and  to  the  eonqaestsof 
the  Roiaan  armies,  under  (he  titles  sereraliy  of  Jnpiter,  and  VenBS,  tod 
Apollo,  and  Mars.  The  statuary  of  Phidias  was  so  heaotifull  Tb 
temples  witii  Tvhibh  Grecian  art  had  covered  (he  &oe  of  the  earth,  were 
so  simple,  so  nohle,  so  graoefid  !  ^'  Faganisme  d'homme  de  lettres  f** 
Treating  of  mystidsm,  and  enforcing  the  text  that  ^  tonte  4fne  devote 
est  mystique  k  ses  heures,"  M.  Jules  ^moa  observes  ihat  JFnHan's  spbit 
was  demd  of  the  true  mystical  feeling,  of  what  is  tender  aad  devotioBsl 
in  it ;  and  tiiat  he  had  a  belief  in  spiritual  ecstasy,  wHfaoat  anj^  eipe- 
limental  aequaintanoe  with  it,  such  as  Phwlns  and  o^hex  wnqnestiomble 
devoU  of  that  school  rejoiced  in.  ^  II  n'y  a/rait  pas  de  teodrease  dau 
rime  de  I'empereur  Julian.  II  croyait  &  I'extase  et  ne  la  eratait  pu; 
Froclos  y  croyait  et  r£^xHivait.*'t  The  historian  of  Port-Royal  com- 
ments on  **  ce  melange  hizane  de  fanatisme  paien  et  de  fo»ite  pbik>- 
sophique  associ^s  aux  quality  d'on  h6ros  et  d*un  esprit  enperiear.''J  J^ 
Philarete  Chasles,  at  sundiy  times  and  in  divers  manners  discusses  the 
emperor  md  expounds  the  drift  of  his  phikeophy.  As  where,  in  tres^ 
of  the  stale  Xanxk.  cHrt^oierde  ekevalerie  in  the  age  of  Fvuicnb  I.,  wiwa 
chivalry  was  no  more,  he  remarics  that  in  all  ages  the  spectorie  has  been 
repeated  of  sosaefafiea  and  almost  forgotten  institotioB  exciting  a  belated 
and  fiMtitious  enthusiasm,  and  '^exdtiBg"  the  minds  of  men  for  the 
passing  hour.  As  Francis  I.  aad  his  sirter  were  aR  for  reviving  asd 
reprodncing  chivalry;  or  as  tiie  renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  oentvxy  foinid 
so  much  ^atonic  affection  in  tiie  Medicis;  ^ainsi,  roanpereor  Jalieri 
esperait  fairs  revivre  Pancienne  mythologie.''§  In  his  treatise  on  Pagan- 
ism in  the  fourth  century,  H.  Cbasles  dilates  on  the  iemie  ^end-^^ttienne 
du  paganisme  which  marks  the  life  and  works  of  this  eoejsntric  emperor« 
'*Cet  empereur  histtrre,  demi«chretien,  demi-pbtonicieB,  poete  avant 
tout,  est  devot  k  Jupiter  et  an  seleii,  comme  an  chr^tien  caitholiqne  est 
d^vot  ll  la  vierge  Marie  et  k  saipt  Jean-Bapti8te."||  Bestiietions  on  ^ 
religious  fiincy  of  anment  Greece  were  ever  on  the  increase,  and  most 
forcibly,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  does  the  mystic  and  didactic  stamp  which 
marked  the  last  century  of  paganism  in  tfaie  days  of  Julian  and  Libasius, 
contrast  with  the  concrete  and  vivacious  forms,  full  of  vigorous  impose 
and  alive  to  all  the  capricious  gusts  of  tiie  human  temperament,  which 
peo^  the  Homeric  OIympus.ir 

If  Christianity  mounted  the  ihroae  in  the  person  of  Coastantine,  Neo- 
Platonism  dethroned  it,  and  usurped  its  place  tn  the  person  of  Julian  the 
Apostate.     But  now  mark  the  d^erence,  as  the  JKographicai  Histtman 

*  De  Sacy,  Essais  Morales,  t  it,  «*  H^r&ie  du  Xrs:«  Si^dc" 

JLe  Devoir,  par  Jules  Simon ;  deuxi^e  partie,  eh.  iv. 
Sainte»Beuve,  eaiai  sur  Gibbon,  1853. 
Etudes  sar  le  XYI*  Si^cie,  p.  83. 
Etudes  BUT  les  premiers  temps  du  Christianisme,  $  xvii^  La  Pagsoisne  tf 

\  Grotc^Histai7ofGreeos,ToLich.xvL 
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df  PhMosophy  bids  iis :  '^  la  lottng  Oonstontine,  CfaristiuNty  lost  nothing 
of  its  real  power;  for  its  fown  iby  in  the  ,'inight  of  ediwiotiDiis,  and  not 
in  tivs  support  of  polentKtes  ;  its  power  ivas  a  spiratual  (power,  ever 
active,  ^evet  (rmtfiil.  in  ilosing  Jntian,  Noo*Platonism  >lost  its  ^wer, 
political  and  tvligious/** 

To  the  same  effect,  in  jinother  stjle,  is  the  picture  by  M.  Chasles  of 
this  moribund  struggle  in  tlus  tcflmsition  age :  '^  Voioi  la  religion  mou- 
rante  qui  yient  doiaander  bok  sanvenirs  ide  Romuhis  «t  de  Noma  I'aumdne 
d'un  peu  de  vie  que  lui  imin(|ae«  iAipr^  ee  dernier  effivt  le  paganisme 
expire,  et  Rome  avec  lui ;  rinstitution  romaine  disparatt't 

For,  as  Mr.  Ringsley  has  picturesquely  proved,  Julian's  last  attempt 
to  restore  paganism  by  imperial  influence  only  showed  that  the  old  faith 
had  lost  alliiold  upon  the  irearts  of  the  masses;  and  at  his  desth  the  great 
tide-wave  of  new  opinion  rolled  tm  aacheeked,  aad  the  nilers  of  earth 
were  fain  to  'swins  with  the  straam.  j; 

JuKan  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to  stem  and  torn  iiabk:tfaat  great  tide* 
wnve.  His  hatred  of  Christiftnity  was  ^•extteme,"  says  one  of  the  most 
moderate  of  Roman  Catholic  critics;  who  i?oest>n  to  romark  ^ot  thoairh 

the  means  which  Julian  adopted  for  tfaf^r <>^  "^  l*"™'*^  ^ 
highly  coimnendable,  yet  his  views  wore -so  illiberal  that  ihe  reused  the 
aid  of  science  to  the  professors  of  the  new  ^religion,  in  ordkr,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  to  oppress  them  with  the  reproach  of  ignorance.  He  foi^ 
bade  their  public  masten  to  teach  ;  and  sas  ti»y  befiove  nat,s  aid  he,  in 
the  gods,  whose  names  are  vepeatod  tn  the  Tery  authors  whoai  they  moat 
love  to  interpret,  let  them  repair  rather  to  the  assemblies  of  r^e  Gali- 
leans, afod  there  comment  on  the  woiin  of  Matthew  And  Luke.§  It  was 
little  to  restore  Paganism,  if  he  «oold  not  adso  ruin  Ghristiamty.  Now 
Julian  was  well  aware,  from  *experienoe,  that,  on  the  one  iiand,  oppres- 
sion does  bat  beget  hypocrisy ;  and  on  the  other,  that  martyrdom  was, 
fbr  Christianity,  not  a  f>rinciple  of  deadi,  but  &  sonroe  of  life.  His  aim 
therefore  was,  in  constructing  this  scheme  of  poleraies,  to  avoid  faking 
either  hypocrites  or  Christians — both  of  whom  he  acoounted  a  nuisance 
on  the  £^ce  of  llhe  eardi.  **  Neither  fire  nor  the  sword,"  was  his  saying, 
*^  changes  a  man.'^  He  had  reooarse,  aooordingiy,  to  a  eyotem  of  pro- 
fessed toleration  which  was  only,  as  M.  NourissonlfdefiaeB  it,  tin  &ytteme 
de  perfkks  eambma^otts.  He  directed  against  Christians  a  calculated 
series  ai  aecablantee  mesures.  He  derided  them  nnder  the  appellation  of 
Galileans, — as  though  the  qvery  were  still  in  full  force,  Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Galilee  ?  He  favoured  Jews  and  Ariana  at  the  expense 
of  the  orthodox.  Then  again  <he  intrigned  against  thsm,  oaugfat  them 
with  guile,  caressed  them,  entangled  them  in  stateevaGi;  wobs  eunningly 
devised  in  both  warp  and  wioo£  He  prohibited  their  cuhmttioa  of  what 
North  Britain  atyles  Hnmanity,  academically  speaking,  filood  miglit 
not  flow  within  sight  4Mid  ken  of  the  'philosopbicempenv.  But  he  could 
and  woald  piosoribo  without  vulh  ;  and  in  parts  of  the  •empire  removed 


*  Iiewes,  Biqi^aph.  Hist,  of  Fhilesophy,  Kintii  £pocli»  ch.  U, 
Le  Paganisme  au  IV*  Si^le,  p.  167. 
See  Introduction  to  '*  Hypatia/*  p.  ix. 
Berington,  Literary  HittoiT^  of  tke  Middle  A|[es,book  L 
ProgrSs  de  la  Pens^  Humaine«  ch.  xx. 
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from  kb  immediate  presence,  paganism  was  up  and  doing  in  the  reactioDS 
of  vengeance  against  the  new,  and  recently  established  fsdth. 

The  character  of  the  persecution  under  Julian  might  be  worse  defined 
than  bj  that  stout  old  Huguenot  captain,  Madame  de  Maintenon's  cele- 
brated grandsire, — Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen  in  one: 

II  ne  tacha  de  sang  sa  robe  ni  sa  main ; 

n  avait  la  main  pure  et  n'allumait  les  flammes : 

Ses  couteaux  et  ses  feux  n'attaqoaient  que  les  ames. 

II  n'entamait  les  corps,  mais  prtvait  les  esprits] 

De  pature  de  vie ;  il  semait  le  m^pris 

Aux  ))lus  volages  coeurs,  ^touffant  par  la  craiute 

La  sainte  d^ite  dedans  les  coeurs  6teinte.* 

What  extreme  of  persecution  he  might  have  sanctioned,  or  enforced, 
had  he  lived  to  the  years  of  a  Tiberius,  or  even  of  a  Nero,  there  is  no 
telling.  As  it  was — and  fact  is  pleasanter  by  far  than  speculation,  in 
auch  a  case ;  for  it  is  neither  profitable  nor  comfortable  to  speculate  in 
any  such  stock  of  contingent  remainders  ; — as  it  was,  Julian  was  no  per- 
secutor of  the  Diocletian  type,  although  by  vulgar  error  he  is  too  com- 
monly classed  with  that  sanguinary  series. 

Modem  assailants  have  done  him  this  wrong.  More  justice  was  ac- 
corded him  in  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  Grerman 
tragedy-piece  of  the  eleventh  century,  entitled,  '^  The  Conversion  of 
GaUicanus,*'  in  which  Julian,  though  playing  the  part  of  an  active  per- 
secutor, does  not  appear  as  a  ferocious  and  stupid  one,  such  as,  M.  Tille- 
main  observes,t  the  legend  writers  of  the  sixth  century  would  have  ima- 
gined him, — and  M.  Villemain  might  perhaps  have  added,  those  of 
certain  later  centuries,  far  on  in  their  teens. 

Did  not  Julian — the  Hypatia  of  fiction  asks  Orestes— did  not  Julian 
(her  avowed  model)  forbid  the  persecution  of  the  Galilseans,  considering 
tliem  sufficiently  punished  by  their  own  atheism  and  self-tormenting 
superstij^ion  ?  '<  Another  small  error  of  that  great  man,"  is  the  Prefect's 
reply.  ^  He  should  have  recollected  that  for  three  hundred  years, 
nothing,  not  even  the  gladiators  themselves,  had  been  found  to  put  the 
mob  in  such  good  humour  as  to  see  a  few  Christians,  especially  young 
and  handsome  women,  burned  alive,  or  thrown  to  the  lions."  And  later 
in  the  conference, ;|;  this  plain  practical  statesman,  as  he  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered, assures  Hypatia  that,  as  Julian,  after  all,  found  it  necessary  to 
compel — so,  if  he  had  lived  seven  years  more,  would  he  have  found  it 
necessary  to  persecute. 

M.  Jules  Simon  makes  out  that  Julian  did  persecute,  in  the  utmost 
breadth  and  blackness  of  that  term ;  for  to  bum  one's  subjects  for  dif- 
ference in  religious  opinion  is  surely  persecution  in  as  broad  and  black  a 
sense  as  need  be.  Ajid  Julian  is  M.  Jules  Simon's  stock  example  of  the 
proposition  that  even  philosophy  can  be  intolerant.  "  Elle  I'a  6t^  sous 
Julien,  qui  condamnait  les  chr6tiens  au  feu  parce  qu'ils  refusaient  d'adorer 
les  dieux  de  rempire."§  In  his  more  recent  disquisition,  however,  on 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  the  same  impressive  and  thoughtful  writer  enters 
more  at  length,  and  with  more  precision,  on  the  subject  of  Julian's  anti- 

*  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  Les  Tragiques. 

{Tableau  de  la  Litt^rature  da  Moyen  Age. 
Hypatia,  ch.  xx. 
§  La  Religion  Naturelle,  4"«  parties  **  Le  Culte.*' 
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Christian  coercioD  ;  and  shows  the  gradual  advances  he  made  in  the  scale 
of  persecution,  without  however  reaching  the  grand  finale  of  conflagra- 
tion aforesaid.  If  this  emperor  had,  in  his  character  of  philosopher, 
M.  Simon  observes,  proclaimed  freedom  of  religious  creed  and  worship,  as 
it  was  his  duty  to  do,  he  would  perhaps  have  not  been  understood  by  his 
contemporaries.  A  few  words  he  did  pronounce  in  behalf  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  as  Constantino  had  done  before  him;  but  we  descry  in  him, 
from  the  very  outset,  a  man  bent  on  avenging  himself  for  prolonged 
oppression — one  whom  passion  hurries  on  to  acts  of  reprisal,  in  despite  of 
his  judgment.  At  first  he  was  content  with  expressing  disdainful  pity 
for  such  a  sorry  set  as  those  Galilseans,  and  with  cashiering  them  from 
offices  of  state.  He  wrote  against  them,  and  they  took  the  liberty  of 
writing,  quite  freely,  against  him.  The  controversy  soon  became  a  bitter 
one.  The  sophist  remembered  that  he  was  emperor,  and  took  to  answer- 
ing their  pamphlets  by  imperial  decrees.  Two  of  these  ordonnances  will 
always  be  a  blot  upon  his  memory,  because,  says  M.  Simon,  they  "  in- 
augurated" the  system  of  perfidious  persecution,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  bloody  persecution  under  Diocletian.  The  first  is  that  which 
despoils  the  churches,  on  the  pretext  that  the  Gospel  recommends  poverty, 
and  that  to  impoverish  Christians  is  to  do  them  service,  and  smooth  their 
pathway  to  the  realms  of  bliss.  The  second  decrees  the  closing  of  their 
academies,  and  restricts  them  to  the  curriculum  of  Luke  and  Matthew, — 
'^  for  these,"  said  Julian,  "  are  their  theologians,  as  Homer  and  Hesiod 
are  ours."  On  which  double  stroke  of  coercive  policy,  M.  Simon  remarks, 
^'  C'est  d^ja  la  politique  de  Philippe  de  Bel."  And  he  follows  up  his 
strictures  on  these  odieuses  manceuvres  of  a  grand  prince,  who,  in  his 
quality  of  philosopher,  was  bound  beyond  all  others  to  respect  the  rights 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  by  pointing  the  moral  of  Julian's  failure — show- 
ing that  his  tentative  was  but  an  ephemeral  episode  in  the  great  epic  of 
the  Church's  history ;  for  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  in  » 
battle  against  the  Persians,  the  proscribed  cult  resumed  its  place,  as  under 
the  Constantino  regime,  with  all  the  honours ;  and  judges  and  victims 
changed  place  once  more,*  almost  with  the  celerity  of  Lear's  Handy- 
dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  b  the  thief? 

It  was  under  the  most  thoroughly  depraved  of  all  the  emperors.  Corn- 
modus  and  Heliogabalus,  that  Christianity  was  least  interfered  with. 
TTiej/,  as  Mr.  Buckle  observes,  were  too  reckless  of  the  future,  too  selfish, 
too  absorbed  in  their  own  infamous  pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or 
error  prevailed ;  and  being  thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  subjects, 
they  cared  nothing  about  the  progress  of  a  creed,  which  they,  as  Pagan 
emperors,  were  bound  to  reganl  as  a  fatal  and  impious  delusion.  '*  They, 
therefore,  allowed  Christianity  to  run  its  course,  unchecked  by  those  penal 
laws  which  more  honest,  but  more  mistaken,  rulers  would  assuredly  have 
enacted."  Mr.  Buckle  points,  in  illustration  of  this,  to  Marcus  AureliuB 
in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second,  to  Julian,  'Hhe  last  and  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  who  occupied  the  throne 
of  the  Caesars;" — "  a  pnnce  of  eminent  probity,  whose  opinions  are  often 
attacked,  but  against  whose  moral  conduct  even  calumny  itself  has  hardly 
breathed  a  8uspicion."t 

*  La  Liberie  de  Conscience,  par  Jules  Simon,  p.  79. 
t  Buckle,  Hist  of  CivilisatloD,  voL  L  p.  169. 
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Not  but  that  tbe  "  emiaient  probiiv"  kpraattfibttfaod  to  Jvdiaa  lusbeeOf 
and  again  will  be,  demugred  to.  Mr.  d»-QuinGay»  for  on&,  bliiffiy  dedarea 
Julian  to  have  baea  **  aja  uDprineipldd  aad  malicioos  liar,"  "  in  its  oiigi- 
nal  sense  tba  first  daUherata  ndeereaniJ*'  So  £ub  as  tbe  Apostate  wag 
eoDcemed,  not  fov  a.  moaneDt  would  De  Quinaey  baisa  snapanded  the 
desoending  scourge  of  Gregiovy  Noraanssn.  Gut  him  to  the  beae^  tia 
Opiam>eat»  would  (ha  affirma)  have  exelaixnad  at  the  time:  lay  the 
knout  into  every  "  raw*'  that  can  be  found !  '*  For  we  ana  of  opinioD 
that  JuUanfs  duplicity  is  not  yet  adequately  understood."  Ne¥ertkelefla^ 
what  waa  rigiit  aa  regarded  the  ciaima  of  the  eriminaly  was  mtl  riglity  tbk 
critic  allows,  aa  reg^irded  the  dutiea  of  his  opponral*.  ^^£yen  in  this 
mischieTOUs  renegade,,  trampling  with  his  ourang^utang  boe&thahofo 
of  truths^  a  ChristiAn  iMehop  ought  still  to  have  respected  hia-seveni^ 
through  the  brief  period  that  he  waa  such,  aad  tO'  haaie-CQmwMseffated  bis 
benighted  brather,  however  mlfuUy  astray,  and  howeaw  hata&itt)^  seek- 
ing to  qnenck  ti^t  h'ght  for  other  men,  which^.  for  bia  owa  Busgitnog 
heart,  we  could  uadectake  to  shew  that  he  nevor.  did  sucoeed  ia  qacaeh^ 
iag.*'*  One  faani  thate  had  ae^  tivaabant  a  literary  awoodsaEHHLas  Mr.  de 
Quinaey  been,  of  tbe  same  geneaatiaii  with  Geuegory,  Chriatiaait  Biabo^ 
auid  JuKan,  Pagan  Emperor  and  Apostate^  he  migrbt  raahcs,  in  bia  im- 
passioned aeal,  have  baelud  and  pwhape  topped  the-  *^  fbrifMie  Umpeous" 
of  the  foriner,  tfaa»  set  ani  enunple  e€  rarevei^ak  leyaky  tawuds  that 
benighted  brother^  tbe  hoofod  ouraofi^-oiitaDg  in  the  pnrpfaw 

Perbapa  the*  beat  that  can.  be-  said  foa  Gv^oiy  (and  tketlasa  stud  the 
b^ter),  ia  what  Mr.  Maurice  saya  foe  bim, — ^that  he  waa  kot  cfa^vrr* 
theologian^.  I^  doubt  be-  had  a  philoaepbiaal  aduasUioa  afe  Atheaa;  but 
the  use  he  made-  ol  bia  pJbiiteophy^  w»a  to-  r^ote  tbe  AfriafW}  and  thoee 
who,  like  hia  follow-pupil  Julian^  desortad  Christiejaity  for  philesopby. 
*^  Of  this  empeiDr,  aa  the  r^vrawntative  of  the  Neopiatoniata,  websve 
alwaya  coaaidened  that  Gregory  spoke  with,  aa  asperity  and.  ua&inieft 
which  ate  unworthy  of  his  general  chaiactar«."t 

Athena  and  its  philosophy  were  a  great  fact  in  the  edueatzoo^  ef  i^^ 
-—leading  their  mark  on  him  for  life.  Basil  and  Gregpry^  bis  eelleg^ 
chums,  might  cleave  with  full  purpose  cl  heart  to  the  Galibaan;  hit 
Greece  waaalL  in  all  to  the  Apostate.  lasamnch  that Deao^Milaian  re- 
marks, that  the  Emperor  Juliaii,  dunng  lua  short  and  eventfol  ragi^ 
might  seem  to  hftveforgptten  that  thena  wtaaaa^  a.city  as  Rooae.  (2m 
Athensi  GenatantiBople,  Antioclv  J^iualem,  peahaps  Aiczandria,.  might 
seem  to  he  the  only  Imperialt  cities  woathy  of  hia  r^ird.),  k  was  a 
Greek  raligien  wbiJv  he  a^ived  ta*  reatare  ;  hia>  pfailoaephy  waaGceek; 
hia  writtnga  Giceek ;  he  taught^  niledv  wonhippedk  penshed.  in  thaEutf 

We  read  ia  Ciibhoa-  how  iawmlably)  .kdian  pneawned  foa  Atheos  tfaet 
tander  mgaady.  which  aekbm  faila  to*  ariaar  in^  a  lifaeaal  mind,  kan  th» 
seooUaction.of  the.  place  where  \k  faAa.d]scoveittd  and  esEaaeised  its  grawiag 
powess;— 4)esidea>  that:  he  bad!  disaayaied  froBu hia  eariieat youth,  t^ftor 
penalty,  or  rather  passioB,  for  thelapgaa^gc^vtho  awiniieaw,  the  loamiitgiSP't 
tbe  religioa:  of  the.  Gre»k6.§  *'  The  veDeaidde  age  o£  GbEceee^"  absal»(^ 
writea  tbe  hiateaian.  of  her  oaptoivdjvaL's  Beeliiie>a«d.  FaU^  '^  axciftecl  tk 

*  De  Quincey,  The  Pagan  Oracles. 

JMe£iB7al  Philosophy,  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  ch.  ii 
Mifanan,  I^idin  Ghiiiafebniity,.  wd..  &  ebi.  M.. 
§  GibboS,  Boman  FlBBpisB»,eib.: 
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nioBt  teader  oompassaou  ia  the  luuid  of  Julian,  which  kindled  iato  raptuze 
when  he  reooUeoted  the  gods^  the  heroes,  and  the  men  supeiior  to  heroes 
and  to  godiy  who  had  bequeathed  to  the  latest  posterity  the  monuments 
of  their  genius^oc  the  example  of  their  virtues."*  Henee  the  empre^t^ 
snetU  with  which  he  relieved  the  distoess,  and.  restored  the  heautji  of  the 
eities  of  Elpirus  and  Peloponnesus :  Athena  acknowledged  him  &r  her 
benefactor;  Argos,  for  her  deliverer.  Hence,  too,  his  amlution  to  rant: 
with  the  classics  of  that  immortal  language, — ^and  so  far  at  least  to  suc- 
ceed as  to  be  bracketed  with  Marcus  Aurelius  by  a  nineteenth-century 
critic,  of  his  own  beloved  Lutetia,  as,  the  literary  pair  of  them,  <'  em- 
pereurs  de  Rome,  deux  grands  hommes,"  who  '*  invent  en  grec  avec 
•elegance  et  dignite."t  The  same  critic  recognises  in  Julian  an  author 
endowed  with  a  lofty  spirit,  with  real  nobility  of  mind  and  the  most 
brilliant  talent,  and  who  combines  in  his  style,  which  reflects  a  light  as 
from  the  east,  un  reflet  oriental,  the  manner  at  once  of  Lucian  and  of 
Xenophon. 

The  yet  extant  portion  of  Julian's  voluminous  writings,  remains  as  a 
monument  (ia  Gibbon's  j;.  phrase)  of  the  application,,  as  well  a»  (or,  if  not) 
of  the  genius  of  the  emperor  i — the  Misopogon,  the  Gsesars,  several  of 
hi8  o»tioi»,..nd  hi.  ekbormto  work  agunst  the  Christian  religion,  havinr 
been  eom posed  in  the  long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  whu£ 
lie-  passed  ait  Constawtinoiife,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 

The  "  Misopogon"  was  written  by  him  in  retaliation  oa  die.  people  of 
Antioch,  who:  indulged  wholesale  in  g^be  and  jeer  on  the  emperor's  phi- 
losophical austerity,)  hia  seedy  attire,  and  especially  his  uncombed  beard. 
^QTf  like  the: ''  wretch"  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,, 

Mod  sore  his  lioea  was  not  very  olesn^. 

while,  as  respects  Us  personnel,  ihe  parallel  is  complete^  both  type  and 
Antitype  being 

Unkempt  and  roughs  of  sopalid  face,  and  mien.§ 

Or  perhaps  anotiter  shadow  of  the  Imperial  presence  niglit  be  feund  in 
that  other  morbid-hued  denizen  oPtbe  same  locale. 

Whose  black  rough  beard  was  matted  rank  aad  vHe ; 
BirainI  to  see !  a  heart-appalling  sight  !|| 

But  the*  peopk  ofi  Antiooh  were  lesB  gravelled  by  thn^  satire  of  tbe  ACsc^ 
pogouj.  thas  by  the  rapacity  of  the  g*ovemor  whom  JuliMi  placed  over 
^tem,  mimm  h«  le£t.  ihmt  city  on  hia  expedition,  against  the.  Fernans. 

Wildk  aoflM;  sixfty>4v«  thousand  men  he  set  olf  oft  that  expeditioKit^ 
crossing  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Mesopotamia  carrying  all  before  him«7- 
crossmg  the  Tigris,  aad  taking  Coesiphoa — but  there  an  end..  The  Ugbt 
cavaky^  of  Sapor^  King  o£  Penia^  were  too  many  and  too  much  for  even 
the  solid  weight  and  serried  rank»of  the  Ronum  legions*  Ii^  a^ skirmish 
on  the  25tlk  of  June,  aj».  368>.  JuKan  met  hb  dMrthhwenady  from  a 
javelin  that  found  lodgment  in  Ms*  fiver,  and  fefit;  Mm:  buts  ^kj;  to 

*  Qibbon,  Bbman  Empire,. eb.  xxiL 

t  Eludes  bid:  FAntiqoite,  par  Pft;  Cfaaslea,  f  iX; 

Bomaa  SmpSre^  ch.  xxiL 

Tbomton,  Castilb  of  fiadbienoe^  e;  )•  st.  CfT. 

Xbid^c.  ni  aim  77. 
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here  on  earth.  Calmly  he  prepared  for  the  inevitable  hour,  so  near  at 
hand,  so  consciously  near.  Calmly,  as  Socrates  over  the  poison-cop,  he 
addressed,  and  counselled,  and  consoled  his  friends.  At  nightfall  on  the 
^6th,  his  wound  began  to  bleed  afresh,  thirst  came  upon  him,  and  his 
breath  failed.  About  midnight— the  very  witching  time  of  night,  when 
eraves  do  yawn — he  died,  whom  men  damn  as  the  Apostate,*  bat  whose 
doom  is  dependent  upon  other  than  a  human  court. 


POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

BT  CTBUS  REDDING. 

When  Nicholas,  sovereign  of  all  the  Russias,  outraging  Europe  aod 
humanity,  set  at  nought  the  honour  of  princes  by  his  bold  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  regard  to  Poland,  and  when,  further,  he  justi6ed  the 
actions  of  his  brother  Constantine  before  1831,  in  relation  to  that  unforta- 
.nate  country,  he  treated  with  contempt  the  allies  who  were  bound  to  call 
him  to  account  for  such  an  unjustifiable  insult  to  themselves  and  to 
humanity.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  seeds  of  future  troubles 
>ere  thus  sown  among  bordering  nations.  On  every  side  a  false  view 
was  taken  of  the  honour  of  Russia.  In  regard  to  Pohuid,  she  was  guilty 
of  a  gross  violation  of  all  principle.  The  failure  of  Napoleon  I.  at  Mos- 
cow, caused,  in  reality,  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  had  been  ascribed  to  the 
prowess  and  patriotism  of  the  Russians,  and  the  serfs  whom  they  led  to 
the  field.  In  England  the  prowess  of  these  Northerners  was  pronounced 
to  be  beyond  example.  The  Russian  became  once  more  in  the  ascendant 
There  was  no  warlike  qualification  that  his  Tartar  and  Cossack  troops 
did  not  possess.  There  was  nothing  like  leather,  as  the  cobbler  has  it  ia 
the  spelling-book — Russian  leather.  On  the  superabundance  of  Russian 
virtues  the  high  allies  at  that  time  reposed  their  future  hopes.  The  con- 
centration of  all  the  warlike  virtues  in  their  "  beloved*'  ally  led  them  to 
think  that  the  slightest  doi^lbt  of  his  honour  would  be  most  unjustifiable, 
and  they  reposed  confidently  on  the  faith  to  which  their  experience  of  the 
honour  of  princes  in  general  under  solemn  engagements  had  naturally  led 
them  to  give  credit  How  grossly  were  they  deceived,  how  insnltiogly 
treated ! 

How  notorious,  too,  were  the  current  misrepresentations  at  that  time 
in  relation  to  foregoing  events.     The  soldiery  of  Napoleon   perished 

*  Among  the  protesters  against  the  application  of  this  epithet  to  Julian  is 
Lord  Shaftesbury— of  the  Characteristics,  not  of  Exeter  Hall,— who  has  a  fellow- 
feeling  that  makes  him  kind  to  this  *'  generous  and  mild  Emperor;  whom,"  con- 
tinues the  noble  essayist,  ''we  may  indeed  call  Heathen,  hut  not  so  justij 
Apostate:  since  being,  at  diiferent  times  of  his' youth,  transferred  to  di&rent 
schools  or  universities,  and  bred  under  tutors  of  each  religion,  as  well  Heathen  as 
Christian;  he  happened,  when  of  full  age,  to  make  his  choice  (though  very 
unfortunately)  in  the  former  kind,  and  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion  of  his 
country  and  forefathers.**— >S%4^^e«6«fy«  CharacUritttcs,  edit  1732;  voL  iii.  p.  89. 
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before  do  mortal  adversary.  The  warm  life-blood  of  whole  battalions  was 
chilled  by  the  Northern  element.  On  the  march  men  and  horses  were 
transformed  into  frozen  statuary.  They  became  speechless,  motionless, 
lifeless.  Desolate  images  of  unvanquished  valour,  they  stiffened  before 
the  icy  blast.  It  was  not  under  weapons  wielded  by  mortal  arms  that  the 
French  host  perished;  it  was  by  the  visitation  of  God.  The  swords  and 
▼alour  of  the  semi-Calmucks,  whom  the  French  had  continually  van- 
quished, had  no  hand  in  that  elemental  victory. 

To  recal  that  time,  still  within  memory,  and  to  compare  it  with  those 
historical  records  which  have  since  laid  bare  the  misrepresentations  and 
falsehoods  of  party  spirit  at  that  period,  would  exhibit  a  curious  picture 
of  the  disregard  of  the  verity  which  should  characterise  events  under  con- 
temporary influences.  No  one  now  pretends  that  the  entrance  of  Napoleon 
into  Moscow,  after  his  march  from  the  Vistula,  was  the  result  of  a  Russian 
plan  to  entrap  him,  or  that  the  halt  on  the  field  of  Borodino,  and  the 
saQguinary  conflict  there,  were  no  more  than  grand  military  conceptions 
of  the  Russians  to  tempt  the  French  to  their  annihilation.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  the  current  notions  of  no  small  number  of  persons  in  days  when 
passion  overruled  truth,  and  many  individuals,  some  of  them  having 
weight,  and  influence,  and  great  prejudice,  lent  themselves  to  propagate 
that  which  they  wished  should  have  credit.  To  this  and  even  to  more 
extravagant  tones  many  did  not  hesitate  to  attune  their  instruments  of 
triumph  in  glorifying  that  stupendous  ruin.  Far  different  were  our  ideas, 
upon  inquiry  soon  afterwards,  on  beholding  numerous  evidences  of  the 
result  of  that  terrible  event.  Some  victims  had  not  been  struck  down  by 
mortal  violence.  They  still  survived  un maimed  by  steel  or  powder.  No 
blow  of  the  sabre  had  separated  a  portion  of  the  living  man  from  himself. 
The  cold,  more  fatal,  had  caused  the  limbs  of  numbers,  equal  in  extent  to 
a  powerful  army,  to  drop  lifeless  from  their  shrunken  trunks.  Brave  men 
denuded  of  features,  and  showing  a  peculiar  ghastliness  of  visage,  claimed 
the  stranger's  pity.  Objects  more  painful  could  not  be  presented  to  the 
vision.  Some  grinned,  as  it  were,  despite  their  own  will,  like  the  skulls 
in  the  charnel,  for  all  traces  of  their  lips  had  disappeared.  Others  had 
been  spared  a  hand  or  foot,  without  toes  or  fingers,  and  some,  perchance, 
had  preserved  portions  of  those  limbs,  the  rest  dropped  off.  To  us  they 
exhibited  objects  more  piunful  to  the  sight  than  the  shattered  fragments 
of  humanity  which  the  curse  of  war  and  its  accidents  had  previously  dis- 
played among  the  lifeless  on  the  battle-field. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  French  in  Russia  made  the  shallow-minded  of 
those  days  contemplate  that  empire  with  a  species  of  awe,  and  they 
trumpeted  forth  Russian  heroism ;  it  was  a  sort  of  bugaboo  for  its  hour. 
•Russia  all  at  once  became  our  great  and  invincible  ally ;  the  ''  virtuousist, 
discreetest,  best"  we  possessed.  It  is  true  that  not  many  years  before, 
under  the  Emperor  Paul,  we  had  lauded  that  Russian  ruler  to  the  skies, 
and  in  turn  anathematised  the  poor  madman,  our  ministerial  writers  being 
more  than  commonly  indecent  in  their  abuse  of  the  crazy  Czar,  as  if  they 
had  taken  adverse  measures  proportionally  from  their  previous  laudation 
of  him.  When  he  was  "  finished"  k  la  Russe,  his  assassins  became  trusty 
statesmen,  or  soldiers  in  the  next  reign — choice  allies  even  to  moral 
England.  Alexander,  who  had  mounted  the  throne,  it  may  almost  be 
-saidy  over  the  murdered  body  of  his  parent,  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the 
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aasasfiina  in  a  publie  capacity,  an  old  piaetice  in  BosmL  AdBbrar  some  ofa* 
jurgation.  for  his  Mini^aiiiance  widi  NapaUoO)  which  was  mofc  of  long 
enduiaace,  Alaxandev  became  in  turn  a  mbjcet  of  pabtie  atknuatiMi  in 
England^  A  wily  prince^,  he  ofteB>  attonaed  a  magnanunffey  wbidi  deceived 
obeervcnu  In  England  he  beeame  a  sort  of  demiged^  The  netnpefis 
grew  almost  insane  in  its  laudation  of  him*.  He  cooeliided  th»  treaty  le^ 
garding  Poland,  some  of  the  stipulations  of  which  treaty  he  vaolsted;  with 
wonderful  disregard  of  obligations*  The  soanwhat  prematave  death  of 
Alexander,  ihe  **  Angelic,"  as  certain  of  our  wise  firesidei  politieiaiis  would 
have  him.  deemed^  plaoed  the  imperioee  and  arsogant  Nidiffliaa  on  the 
Muscovitft  thiooe.  It  will  be  in  the  rememhrancc: of  mactpeneos  that 
Kicholaa  died  the  vietim^of  unprincipled  hanteur  and  self-eonfidaaee.  The 
wound  inflicted  apoa  his  pmde  in  the  Csimea  he  was  unaUe  to  aarvim 
Humanity  thanked  Heaven  for  the  ddiyeranee.  This  princft  was  tiie 
avowed  oppnessor  of  Poland  and  viahtor  oi  the  Vienna  Tieaty-  el  18i& 
He  died  unlaonntad*  It  ia  true  that  Ceostantiae,  whai  ^raomdkf  re^ 
aembled  a  brute  more  than  a  mao,  was  placed  in  ^hvid.  ae  tbe  vqne* 
sentative  of  the.  Gaar  by  Alexander,,  hot  these- i»  no  proef  thatttiie  latter 
was  fully  aware  of  the  oppressions  and  cvimca  of  Constanttne  befiaae  his 
decease,  of  all  which  Nicholas  was  oogniaant  aaid  i^ooidBg. 

The  doings  of  Constaatine  in  Pobuid  were  net  to  be  eonndarsd  his 
work  aJone^af  the%  emperor  sanctified  them*  by  his  au&ranee.  Ikr  was  tha 
monstfli!  ia  human  form  who,  thirty  yeava  agOf  gioaded  Waasarw  iata  aa 
ioBurrection  in  behalf  of  the  righta  of  four  nsiliiene.  of  pecfilai^  sacic% 
guaranteed  to  thmn  by  treaty-*Hi  tveato  it  is  ta  be  foaacd  neve*  intendsd 
to  be  earned  out;.  Constantino^  placed  aa  it  waa  pretendedi  eoiy  at  the 
heed  of  the  military  in  Polaad^  assoraed  abaolate  pover^  belh'  civil  and 
military*  He  treated  as  slavea  a  people  ipBoebinacd  firee  in.ci^l  rights  by 
all  Europe^  and  Nicholas  aanctioaed  hia  ceadnot  by  wlencci  Tbe  iscriB  of 
this  insane  pcinea,.  oe  rather  madman^  ana  vpoa  neoord*.  The  diriega* 
tion  of  the  AvchdidseConBtantine  te  the  mle^ci  Pbland^  wheaadispoaitioa 
the  Poles  as'well  as  Russians  wril  knowv  <Hid  whose  right  tathessucecssiaB 
of  the  orown  o£  lUissia  was  barred  on  die  gpaound  of  his  eatragesnaatempsr 
—that  ddegation  was  a  proof  of  the  utter*  conteoipty.  fiioai.  i81»  to  Ifldfi^ 
of  the  treaty  into  which  Ruaaia  had  catered  widi  the  aUiadpoawrK.  It  made 
the  archduke  an  absolute  chctaler^  to  ovwtsda.ali  the  conatitntiiMndi  bee 
the  allies  and  Alexandes  had  a  little  before  gvaranteod  to  Foian^  aad 
with  an  effirontery  which  nothing  but  the  chaaaatM^of  the  extaab.of  tfasir 
omn  power,  with  whiidi  they  had  eooititved  to  imbna  tha  aUie%  oouhliiaTe 
effected)  tha  Russiana  marched  a  foreign  aamy  mta  the  teiritar^  ihity  had  a 
little  befom  pledged  thema^vea  te  rule  eanatitutioaaUy,  aocaardiaffr  ta  dn 
adpulatioosta  which  they gMre>aB  unquoiifiedaaaeBt^ enactf whscftiwap thafc 
Soliah  troops  should  only-  haemployed  in  PolaBdi:  aa  gavrisoBCu  IMfaer  the 
fiug^ied  charaetw  of  a  vioscoyi  Ccastautiney  aa  dkeady-  aaiir-  took  the 
whole  pe!war  intAhiaown  haade^.aBd,  with  Bnaaina  tfegpn. catahKahed  a 
despotisBs  BOr  gmwoua  that  hia  name  wa»  juakly  caaanMbadb  as  m  tige^ 
Wthor  than  a.waa.  He  aciBsd.  and.  punished  peaaaBaoiweppqlaanathB 
discKetion„  often  ufion>  hia  owni  caprioious)  dMkas*  IShcBB .  waa  no  hm  fast 
hia  wilU  The  paanrieieaft  of  the  tna^  wgardiag  Reliadhaeaaafca daid 
latter..  Hia  crimca^ml  oppsessien%  tao^^  vrnm  welk  kaosai  at  StL.  Btteia- 
hargh|.  aa  wcILaa  theia&actienaaBiaing.  fsam  the  kaeadedga^Qf  tkft  wlar 
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tion  of  the  constitiition'  and  laws  solemidy  guaranteed*  to  Pobad  by 
Itussia;  but  tdiis  mad«  BO.ohaBge;  Military  fivce. backed,  cadi  whim  on 
crime  of  th&  an^dnke..  He  became  a  pooeeutor  of  every  Pole.  wbo>  IdveA 
hiB  couD<ay:a»dd^bFed  her  roisfertanes^  and  th»  iailare  of  her  h^ea, 
Alexander-  had  pitemsed.inove  than,  he  performed^  Many  bad  iadnlgsHi 
liopes  of  a  bettertime  to  oome^  bat.  such  iiidividiial%  by  iiieaBS.o^  SfNea^  wlo 
reported  tbe  names  of  those^  who  tdMia<  espreasedi  thenaselves^  were  marked 
out  for  persecBtioa.  WithiMil  traal^  or  sefevence  to^  tka  laws,  tbe'  mosH 
ve^ectable.  pers8si%  by  bicdi  or  ibrtuae^  ait  the  mhxm  <^  tJw  aaehdukc^ 
vrerer  made  to  wheel  barrows  about  the  etroets^  or  senb  off  to  Siberia*  The 
public  papers  w^e-  commanded  not  to  reporlr  tbeae  and  simibtr  aiiooitiaab 
A  miscreaoty  named  Novosilteofi^  ranking  as  w  canuniesary-g^neral,.  was 
the  instrument  of  many  of  the  evimes'of  hisi  employees*  Poles  were  pat  in 
irons  and.  sent  in to>  Russnu  prisong  ait  the  arcfadake'8>  wii£;.  and  proeoMU 
lag  ironLbadttD.  woBse,  undec  thekindiBdeyeeof  the  Erapeoov  Nich<^a8i»tfae 
Maurcectiim  of  1631  favoke  out;  beibnrwbicdi  period  aU  law  bad  been  lei^ 
oveFridden.  Tbm  most  horrible  t3rr8nny  bad  beeni  eseseiaBd,.  nntil  Pobab 
forbearance  becmne  a  crime.  Nicholas^  so  far  from,  neotifying  the  pnemabttd 
eiyl,  approved  eir  all  that  was  donew  The  country  was  driareu  inta  am  kii- 
sruisrection,  the*  aotocs'  in:  which  had  the  conaohHtiian-  of  refeefciug-  that.  xft»* 
sistiHiee'  to  the*  most  odious  tyrannys<  taedi  tO)  aetknis.  I^e  most  nefariousi  ior 
tlie  civilised  worid,  had'  become  a  sacrsdy  at  holy  trusty  and  l^at  'i£  ibayi 
fell  in  their  elKirts  to  free  thenselvea^.  ^bffy  would  eapiod  in.  the  paitb  it 
duty. 

The  details  «F  tbe'Stioottiee  committed  hy  Cenataorine^  ansEapproved  h^ 
the  Emperor  NiehelaS)^  are*  toe  Yolnminooff  tm  detail  besei.  Floggings^ 
knontingSy  ki^risonmenti^  confiioations,  baniahmenia^  werr  daily  oecm> 
rencee,  while  soine<  of  the-  actai  of  that  personage'^oweii  tbe  kind  of  raget^ 
mingled  wiJtIk  a  certain  eceentrici^  which  pronred  thait  bia  fitting  reaL«* 
dence  was  a  dep6t  for  the  insane.  Mw  arngcv*  haii  pvevieealy  vented 
itseU^  not  upon  eiviliaas  alone^  after  be  bad  trBa:ipled  undeo-  hie  feet  the 
treaty  made  with  the  allied  powers?  in  1^15^  H»  Had  been',  equally  the 
hnpolitie  barfiaimi  at  St.  Petersbarg;  in  bia  caadlict.towaada  ljie'nitlitar]fv 
to»  wlrom  alone  be  cocdd^  i^peaK  for  aecniityn  ifia  iflaanaracta  at  haadr 
qu«rteie>  were 'net  unknown  t»  t^  «npev«T^  in  aeemitey^  where  to^  bep 
ecmae  a  aeldisfp  » to,  stBmp>8lare  upon  hi»  baowvand  maa:ia  na  longer  frea 
even  to  think,  where  there  is  but  one  raooaamendi^DTy*  qualificatiaii 
attaching'  te>  Ms  hnmanity,  and  ^tber  me  or  wrtaa  are'  set  aride^  oc 
sanctioned  aceordmg  totl^  order  o€  as  auperiw,  tire  quaibfi«atian  &r  the 
fbifiiment  of  eitker^b^g*  abject  obedienee^  itwoald.aoem  moat  inpataonal 
te  tempt  the  paeaions  o£  the  eokKery^  It  iaitme  that^nalitary  obediencn 
m  Ruseiai  b  perfected  by  the  tntai  aubjugatioa  el  the  aonV  and  the  di»t 
placerawrt^  of  eveiy  wetthy  qualitjt,  and  with  ita  concoBUtant  i^neeahea 
weuld  rather  be  deemed  as  additfon  to  the  stoak  d  hamaai  iafiamitiaa  ha 
any  other  eouatl^;  but  we  fbrget  that  tiie  Tartan  is  aa  yet  oni^  oaitha 
verge  of  cimiiaatien.  la ne  otlKr  land  but  Roaisa;oonld} saidi .aohasaotao 
as  Constantino  have  escaped  dbgrace,  in  place  of  being  elavated  tcvpesaeK& 
Take  a»  ineiiient  of  tbe  kind  on  veecnl;  befiiretbe  laatgetirfpinanaiwidann, 
wbiohi  eakibita  hta  aotiageeBa  aatore.  Bxcept  nndior  a  deapatoaf  theenml 
flagiaieua  diaiaiotov,  and  i«  a  landi  of:  seafi^-  wbeaei  aoanuL  pelibyr  waa  aad 
at^  nought  by-  a*  asBaa  of  biuta  pewer,  eould'  aoeii  an.QyeBt  ooaar  t 
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<<  One  day  an  officer  of  the  lancer  guard  was  going  through  his  exercise 
before  the  grand -duke.  He  had  performed  all  the  evolutions  usual  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way,  until,  when  at  full  gallop,  he  was  suddenly  ordered 
to  turn  ;  his  horse  became  restive,  and  refused  to  obey  bridle  or  spur.  The 
command  was  repeated  in  a  thundering  voice,  and  the  officer  renewed  his 
efforts  to  make  the  horse  obeVf  but  without  effect.  The  fiery  animal  con- 
tinued to  prance  about  in  aefiance  of  his  rider,  who  was  an  excellent 
horseman.  The  rage  of  the  grand-duke  had  vented  itself  in  furious  im- 
precations, and  all  present  trembled  for  the  consequences,  '  Halt !'  was 
the  word,  and  a  pyramid  of  twelve  muskets  was  ordered  to  be  erected. 
The  officer  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  subdued  the  restiveness  of  his  horse. 
He  was  ordered  to  leap  over  the  pyramid ;  the  noble  horse  bore  his  rider 
safely  over  it.  Without  a  moment's  delay  the  officer  was  commanded  to 
repeat  the  fearful  leap,  and,  to  the  wonder  of  all  present,  the  horse  bore 
his  rider  safely  over  it  a  second  time.  The  grand-duke  was  exasperated 
at  his  barbarous  purpose  being  defeated,  and  commanded  another  repeti- 
tion. A  general  present  at  once  interceded  for  the  pardon  of  the  officer, 
remarking  that  the  horse  was  exhausted,  and  that  the  repetition  would 
doom  both  horse  and  rider  to  a  horrible  death.  The  only  reply  was  an 
order  to  place  the  general  under  arrest  for  '  presuming  to  rebel.'  A  third 
time  the  officer  cleared  the  bristling  points  of  the  bayonets.  The  duke 
became  furious,  and  made  the  officer  attempt  a  fourth  leap.  The  noble 
creature  again  cleared  the  bayonets,  and  fell  with  his  rider  exhausted; 
both  his  fore  legs  were  broken.  The  rider  rose  unhurt.  The  face  of  the 
officer  was  deadly  pale;  he  stared  round  wildly,  and  his  knees  shook 
under  him.  Amid  a  dead  silence  he  approached  and  laid  his  sword  at  the 
feet  of  the  grand-duke,  thanking  him  for  the  honour  of  his  past  employ 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  *  I  take  back  your  sword  ?  Are  you  not 
aware  of  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  this  undutiful  conduct  towards 
myself?'  was  the  observation  of  the  satrap.** 

The  ill-used  and  insulted  officer  was  ordered  to  the  g^ard-house,  from 
which  moment  no  tidings  were  ever  heard  of  'him  more.  It  is  probable 
he  was  either  secretly  despatched  or  sent  into  Siberian  slavery.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  officer  did  not  bury  his  sword  in  the  heart  of  the 
monster  to  whose  tender  mercies  a  people  was  to  be  confided,  whose  privi- 
leges were  guaranteed  by  a  European  treaty,  detailing  those  privileges  to 
the  letter.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  ignorant 
of  his  brother's  outrages  on  humanity,  sinc^  the  foregoing  incident  took 
place  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  being  no  stranger  to  the  archduke's 
character  thus  became  a  participator  in  his  crimes  by  the  appointment 
A  well-known  author  remarks,  on  similar  freaks  of  tyranny,  that  in 
reading  history  one  ''  knows  not  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  unlimited 
and  barbarous  disposition  of  the  tyrant,  or  the  patience  and  forbearance 
of  the  people  by  whom  he  is  tolerated."  The  above  unfortunate  officer 
should  have  remembered  Tell  and  Gesler,  and  served  humanity  by  the 
recollection,  his  extermination  would  then  have  borne  serviceable  fruit  in 
exchange  for  his  fate. 

Repeated  outrages  of  the  above  character  produced  no  effect  upon  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  happy  to  have  an  excuse 
for  upholding  Constantine  and  insulting  the  European  powers  that  signed 
the  treaty  regulating  the  government  of  Poland.     He  was  prepared  and 
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ready  to  employ  his  myrmidons  in  reducing  that  country  to  utter  slavery. 
It  cannot  he  forgotten  hy  those  who  were  cognisant  of  the  insolent 
conduct  of  the  emperor  towards  his  late  European  allies,  that  those  allies 
had  heen  impressed  with  a  mistaken  notion  of  his  power,  as  before  re- 
marked, and  most  unreasonably,  because  Napoleon  had  been  only  foiled 
by  the  elements  in- his  attack  upon  Russia.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
could  have  marched  from  Moscow  to  the  Crimea,  and  back  again  to  the 
Vistula,  for  all  the  power  the  Russians  could  have  mustered  to  prevent 
him. '  When  the  lion  is  in  the  toils  the  meaner  animals  may  bait  him. 
Still,  such  was  not  the  notion  of  the  ignorant,  and  in  high  and  low  places 
at  the  period  to  which  allusion  is  now  making,  both  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  Russian  prowess  became  a  bugbear  even  among  half-calcu- 
lating statesmen.  That  which  is  feared  is  sure  to  attract  an  assumptive 
admiration.  To  recal  Russia  to  a  sense  of  honour  would  have  been  to 
summon  her  to  a  duty  foreign  to  her  sovereign's  character,  and  therefore  < 
she  would  have  been  deaf  to  it,  and  have  put  on  the  attitude  of  a  g^eat 
bully  who  has  the  thews  and  sinews  for  combat,  but  is  really  inferior  in 
skill  to  the  least  of  his  antagonists,  who  all  the  while  fear  him  from  his 
uuwieldly  bulk. 

When,  after  fifteen  years  of  the  patient  endurance  of  outrages  g^eat 
beyond  belief,  evidently  many  of  them  the  freaks  of  insanity,  which  were 
consecrated  in  Russia  by  the  doctrine  of  divine  right — and  perhaps,  too, 
in  some  territories  on  this  side  bordering  on  Russia — when,  after  that 
long  term  of  outrage  and  endurance,  Poland  broke  out  into  insurrection 
against  her  barbarous  oppressors,  it  was  plain  enough  how  the  Russian 
name  had  overawed  some  of  the  rulers  of  the  more  powerful  nations  of 
Europe. 

At  the  present  time.  Prince  Gortschakoff  pays  an  ill  compliment  to 
the  perspicacity  of  the  three  great  powers,  in  making  the  absurd  excuse 
that  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830*31  cancelled  Polish  rights.  It 
has,  however,  the  good  effect  of  exhibiting  the  miserable  speciousness  of 
his  logic,  when  he  appeals  to  the  most  terrible  abuses,  before  the  first 
revolution,  to  justify  their  continuance  until  they  forced  a  second  under 
greater  disadvantages  and  greater  hazards  still  to  the  oppressed.  The 
primary  cause  of  the  evil  which  Europe  is  bound  to  see  remedied  was 
Russia  herself,  her  dishonourable  breach  of  treaty,  and  the  unparalleled 
violence  and  cruelty  of  her  rule  from  1815  to  1830.  These  cannot  be 
palliated  by  diplomatic  shufflers. 

Our  own  public  men  in  1830-31  seemed  to  tread  upon  velvet,  and  to 
converse  in  whispers,  whenever  the  subject  of  the  notorious  breaches  of 
treaty  by  Russia  was  noticed  in  or  out  of  parliament.  The  idea  of  the 
great  northern  barbarian  seemed  to  affect  them  as  the  bogy  of  the  nurse 
affects  childhood.  "  Had  not  the  Russians  beaten  the  g^eat  soldier  who 
had  laid  Europe  at  his  feet  ?**  Thus  that  semi-civilised  state  must  needs 
have  its  military  reputation  cockered  up.  The  leaders  of  such  armies 
must  not  be  offended,  do  what  they  might,  that  had  beaten  and  destroyed 
the  gigantic  enemy  who  had  invaded  their  unenviable  territory.  But 
that  gigantic  enemy,  and  those  gallant  soldiers,  were  not  really  van- 
quished by  the  modern  Scythian.  They  were,  it  is  true,  prostrated  on 
the  snows  of  the  inclement  north,  not  by  the  power  of  man  but  of  the 
elements,  by  one  who  said  to  the  invader,  "thy  career  is  finished;  thou 
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fUt  ^  90  ibrtiMC  iky  ^festtoy  is  falBHed.''  Hie  pvlssfioa  of  bnve 
ktavto  inlennltted,  the  iife-ftreftni  coaaed  to  flow  in  ^cbbb  the  c^smieis  of 
yMkti  had  (Mikiptod  from  ooid.  On  lihe  devokte  waste  of  froEen  snov, 
kndj  veteoans  who  iiad  abavad  an  a  hundred  wctoiica  were  ont- 
stretefaed.  The  ipy  idatt  awepi  over  them  as  they  fell  -ta  riae  no  more. 
Bonne,  it  is  Crae,  «ontixmad  to  tatter  omrards,  haki  famiflhed,  villi  rigid 
or  mutUatad  limbs,  that  oearaaly  oheyed  the  iwiU,  hnriy  ^eaeapin^ 
from 'death  to  heoame  unroaistiug  qyti^es.  Over  «d^  it  was  that  the 
Baasiaas  were  to  have  credit  ior  being'  conquerors,  demsmdiiig  and  ob- 
iainii^  it  under  fidse  pvetonoca.  ftassia  thus  'filched  Ihe  onedit  of  wfait 
she  did  not  and  ooold  not  mdiieoe.  She  added  nothing  to  her  real, 
dwQgh  amicfa  to  her  presamed  stiength,  and  tfans  gained  an  nttitode 
to  mhiA  neither  her  power,  aastitntioos,  nor  moral  oharacier  «ntitied  her. 
On <ather stations  her  trinasphant  boastings  had  its  effect;  she  was  stiH 
'a  dbogbear  'with  the  iseUo-nnnded  and  the  masses  lliat  never  Toaaon.  She 
had  the  benefit  <of  what  she  did  not  nodconld  not  aefaieve.  J9iow  caotioiis, 
lor  esaasple,  was  onr  condnot  towards  ihe  Tiohitor  ai  treaties  wt  that 
thne,  under  tihe  notion  of  tiffiending  a  power  so  -gigantic*  ^  It  noig-ht  rouse 
the  high  feeling  of  our  great  ally  to  be  over-nice  with  him  abont  Fobmd. 
He  m%ht  Tiolate  soieam  treatass  wi^  impuinfy.  fiad  Bioasia  been  a 
third  or  fonrthHrate  pownc^  indeed,  the  affair  would  have  bewi  <Effeient; 
hat  if  we  ofiared  the  Musoonte  a  vearanstranoe,  if  weidid it  in  the  gentieat 
tmfy  what  M^ht  not  so  omnipotent  a  «onqnerer  do  in  letnmP  Had  net 
Rnsshi  the  lion's  share  «f  Pc^aad  befbie;  aoaother  shoe  abandoned  to  iier 
by  saffBraaoe,  and  by  aActingiiat  to  see  lier  grass  vnobition  of  ^e  Treaiy 
ot  1615  wcndd  he  politie.''  In  most  modem  states,  potiey  being  the 
golden  rule,  justice  and  truth  are  the  exceptions. 

Even  our  more  Liberal  statesmen  caught  the  infection,  nnd  mrhile  they 
£^  at  heart  that  honest  ondigaation  which  those  bom  in  a  free  countiy 
must^l  at  siaeh  bold  defiances  of  honour  and  honoacaUe  ong-agements, 
th^^  aiioded  to  the  offender  in  nioely  halanoed  phrases,  odfling^  the  senti- 
ments of  a  ijuat  indignatiim.  The  breacdi  of  tseaty,  and  iaoolent  carriage 
af  the  Musoovtte,  were  never  deserihed  by  them  ia  kngoage  fitting  ^ 
oooasion.  We  know  their  real  sentnnente  at  such  insidls  ^  hnaaanity,  and 
sneh  a  disnegaid  of  honour  in  eanying  oat  iko  most  solemn  ^engagements^ 
and  how  timid  '^ey  were.  It  was  not  so  urith  the  people  of  this  country  at 
that  time.  They  knew  how  Poland  had  stmggled  against  the  triple  feloiiy 
of  the  kings  that  had  made  her  their  spoil  when  they  marched  to  panation 
hen  They  knew  that  she  had  feaght  no  less  than  siacty  battles  in  behalf  of 
her  fineedoro,  but  they  ooold  net  aee  besides,  what  every  man  wbo  had  the 
least  insight  into  the  affairs  of  nations  must  have  seen,  that  the  neces^ 
oS  a  baarrier  agoiast  the  Tartars  and  Cossacks,  these  Ooths  ol  the  nioe- 
teenth  oentuiy,  wasneoessary,  and  that  the  indofiendence  of  Poland  was 
the  shield  to  the  independenoe  of  civilised  Europe,  and  ihoi^  be  main- 
tained at  any  •cost  in  self-delenoe. 

As  it  was  wilji  men  in  ofl&oe  at  the  time  to  which  aiianon  has  just  been 
made,  so  it  is  with  the  p<oUic  now.  Still  we  believe  onr  oflicial  men  have 
lost  much  of  that  appvehension  of  the  power  of  Russia  ^ey  onoe  enter- 
tained,    l^re  as  no  doubt  hut  the  admrntage  of  Poland  as  an  inde* 

*  fSee  paiiiameotary  debates  of  Ihe  time. 
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pendeat  kiqgdom,  ireU  supported  against  a  Russian  fionftier  approachh^ 
the  lieaii  ^  Euiwpe,  as  at  {uwsent  whiie  in  possession  of  tkat  ill-treated 
territoiy,  would  be  a  graat  salbgfiianL  A  ttme  mil  anims  iHmn  ilunia, 
in  a  Hieve  adraaoed  stale  in  civilnatioii,  with  her  oountless  wsndenng 
Aaiatio  tribes  eollected  20to  towns,  and  disctpHiied,  will  -not  hesitate  to 
adopt  aggiCBsive  lacrrenieBEtB  i^asnst  the  nrave  civilised  countnes  of 
Europe-^wili  \sty  to  j«aiise  aiBStker  •Godnc  inundation.  She  longs  to  add 
to  her  yast  .tenitoiy  under  iaderaent  ^sloes  a  portioa  of  moM  genial  «artfa» 
She  wants  to  exchange  her  days  of  an  hour  or  two  of  sunlight  for  a  long 
portion  of  the  year,  luid  her  frozen-up  ports  for  six  or  seven  months  in  the 
sane  space  of  time  icx  a  better  territery,  if  only  in  part.  She  woufid  fain 
obtain  a  Canaan  b^ond  the  Desert,  and  march  over  the  bodies  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  to  obtain  it.  Poland  was  designed  by  nature  to  be 
the  frontier  of  the  icivalised  nations  of  Europe,  loir  Eussia  is  fiill  half 
Asiatic.  Poland  ahoukl  be  suppooked  in  her  independence  on  that  ground 
alone^  if  she  were  not  entitled  to  it  by  every  obligation  that  attaches  to 
man  in  his  more  advaaosd  condition,  by  Christian  feeling,  and  social 
r^t  Even  Lord  Caatlerea^  spoke  of  the  advant^spe  of  Poland  being 
"  an  intenmediate  power  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia." 

We  have  alluded  to  l^e  caudoos  mode  in  whi^  the  flagrant  conduct 
of  Russia  in  nsgaxd  to  Poland  was  tceated  by  crowns  during  her  last  in- 
surseotiont  caused  by  the  breach  of  a  treaty,  the  parties  to  which  on  the 
opposite  side  were  too  pusillanimous  to  demand  its  separation.  At  that 
time  the  English  pdblie  was  indignant.  Meetings  were  held  in  favour  ef 
Poland  in  this  eountr)%  and  all  ranks  of  persons  fdt  disgust  at  the  basa 
conduct  of  the  Russian  despot.  Our  men  in  office  alone  had  hung  back 
in  1830»3l,  and  were  m«ch  more  faint  in  any  expression  regarding  the 
Russian  infraction  of  tlie  Treaty  of  181^  than  by  their  duty  they  should 
have  been.  Russia,  in  their  view,  as  we  haine  said,  was  a  great  bugaboo 
with  then.  The  public  did  not  then,  as  now,  follow  the  example  of  men 
in  office.     The  case  is  reversed ;  men  in  office  now  see  liie  danger. 

To  have  detuled  here  the  cruelties  and  outrages  of  the  Russians  under 
CoBStantine,  voudd  occupy  more  space  and  time  dian  we  can  affioid;  they 
exist  in  imperishable  records  in  characters  of  blood.  At  present,  the 
opposite  conduct  of  the  government  to  that  in  1831-22  aaay  be  worthily 
noticed.  Our  ministers  are  sensible  of  the  true  nature  of  tlungs,  and  are 
doing  all  they  can  by  negotiatioi>  in  .behalf  of  Poland.  The  people,  on 
the  other  haul,  are  now  much  less  susceptible  of  the  injuitice  of  Russia 
than  they  were  before,  because  they  are  more  abs(»rbed  in  self-interest, 
and  less  r^aidful  of  what  is  net  at  their  own  doors ;  thus  they  have  little 
care  about  the  matter.  We  do  hope  our  lust  of  gain  is  not  dinunishing 
*'  all"  noble  public  sentiment.  We  hope  the  sordid  spirit  which  is  at  pre- 
sent so  wpt  to  chill  any  nobler  influence  is  not  uppermost.  Such  a  rule,  if 
more  protracted,  is  not  less  fatal  in  the  end  l^  deademng  loflty  and  holy 
aspirations.  It  is  the  last  influence  to  be  admitted  in  the  affairs  of 
nations,  however  powerfuL  It  is  the  upas-tree  poisoning  the  fountain- 
head  of  high  and  honourable  sentinaent  in  governing,  whenever  as  a  means 
of  national  elevation  itisperaiitted  to  influence  beyond  a  wholesomie  extent. 
It  is  the  rope  that  elevates  and  strangles  the  criminal  at  the  same  time. 

Many  have  forgotten  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  rulers,  during  the  last  Polish  insurrection*     It  will  be  found  in  the 
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records  of  the  time.  The  public  indignation  then  cannot  be  forgfotten  anj 
more  than  the  resilience  of  ihe  ministry  of  that  day.     While  there  was  a 
generous  public  feeling  watching  our  head-quarters,  we  found  in  a  few  a 
temporising,  and  softening,  and  explaining  away  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
most  atrocious  acts  of  Russian  despotism.     In  tnat  tragedy,  we  regret  to 
say,  the  Prussian  king,  not  the  people,  played  a  characteristic  part,  and, 
pretending  non-intervention,  interposed  in  the  most  dishonourable  manner, 
rrussia  became  the  tool  of  Russia  while  pretending  neutrality,  and  the 
present  ruler  of  Prussia  acts  the  same  part.     It  was  remarkable  that  a 
monarch  whose  qualities  were  almost  all  of  a  negative  character  should 
have  disgraced  himself  by  his  cruel  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate 
Poles.     Had  he  openly  lent  his  aid  to  the  Russian  emperor,  it  would 
have  rendered  him  personally  less  contemptible.     Worthy  of  being  a 
sovereign  in  a  civilised  land,  he  would  not  have  set  his  soldiers  to  butdier 
unarmed  Poles.     It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  remembered,  in  his 
excuse,  that  nothing  could  come  of  nothing.     He  is  gone  to  his  ac- 
count, and  no  one  laments  him.     A  work  printed  in   Paris  in  1832, 
entitled  '<  Russisches   Schreckens  nnd  Verfoigungs- System  dargestellt 
aus  OfficieUen  Quellen  van  Michael  Hube,  Polnischem    Staats  Refe- 
rendare,"  should  be  perused  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  kept  up  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  his  agents  in  Poland  prior 
to  the  outbreak.  Hell  can  have  no  blacker  system  in  action  than  Nicholas 
and  his  brother  enacted  and  carried  out.     If  we  mistake  not  the  present 
Russian  minuter,  Gortschakoff,  then  adjutant-general  of  the  notorioos 
Prince  Paskewitch,  was  present  aiding  and  abetting  the  flogging  of 
Poles,  men  of  education  and  rank,  who,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
solemn  treaty  made  with  the  allied  powers,  had  refused  to  enter  the 
Russian  ranks  as  private  soldiers,  when  specially  exempted.      Yet  Gort- 
schakoff was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  polished  of  the  tools  of  Russian 
despotism.  His  name,  too,  was  affixed  to  the  document  which  commanded 
the  tearing  of  some  thousand  Polish  children  of  respectable  parents  firom 
their  country  and  families,  and  transporting  them  into  Russian  slavery. 
This  act  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  time  already  alluded  to,  endeavoored  to 
soften.     It  was  clear  Sir  Robert  could  not  credit  the  monstrous  crueldes 
and  crimes  of  the  Russian  autocrat,  who  would  seem  from  the  depravity 
of  his  actions  as  if  he  had  been  forced  into  contact  with  civilised  nations 
before  he  had  a  due  conception  of  their  usages.  The  contempt  which  the 
autocrat  showed  to  the  contracting  parties  in  the  Treaty  of  1815  should 
have  taught  them  what  little  regard  Russia  had  for  public  faith,  and  how 
little  she  merited  to  be  received  within  the  pale  of  that  principle  which 
she  thus  set  at  nought.     In  all  communications  with  her,  the  black  stain 
then  seen  on  her  brow*  should  in  future  have  acted  as  a  warning  to 
beware  of  her  destitution  of  honour  in  her  treaties  and  negotiations ;  in 
fact,  to  distrust  her  upon  all  occasions.     Why  should  we  mince  the 
matter  ? 

It  may  be  said  by  some  Russian  advocates  that  Nicholas  was  a  stranger 
to  the  acts  of  his  insane  brother  in  Poland.  This  cannot  be  true.  The 
system  of  espionage  in  Russia  was  and  is  perfect.  The  probability  is 
that  Constantine  was  suffered  to  amuse  himself  in  his  own  barbarous 


'*Hic  niger  est;  hunc  tu,  Romane  caveto!*' 
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manner  in  Poland  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief  in  Petersburg,  from  beins: 
the  real  heir  to  the  throne  after  Alexander;  and  as  a  coup  d'etat  had 
often  settled  the  question  of  Russian  succession,  Constantine  might  have ' 
raised  friends  who  would,  notwithstanding  Nicholas  was  at  his  post,  plead 
the  justice  of  his  claim,  and  thus,  setting  aside  the  past  arrangement, 
trouble  the  autocrat,  conscious  of  his  own  want  of  right  to  the  letter. 
From  his  early  propensity  for  animal  torture,  like  Domitian  with  his  flies, 
the  habit  of  cruelty  to  his  fellow-men  was  natural  with  Constantine. 
Thus  unhappy  Pola^4  ^^  ^^  p&y  for  his  evil  propensities  and  divert  him 
from  Russia.  What  was  done,  therefore,  by  the  grand-duke  seems  not 
so  very  unaccountable,  when  his  previous  bad  character  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  order  to  mask  as  much  as  possible  the  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  a  Pole,  named  Zaionczek,  was  made  nominally  the 
autocrat's  lieutenant,  and  the  Grand- Duke  Constantine,  ostensibly  only 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  but  the  real  ruler  of  that  unhappy 
land  by  usurpation.  Insolent,  overbearing,  proud,  passionate  without 
bounds,  and  cruel  by  nature,  he  scorned  to  regard  the  feelings  of  any 
human  being  but  his  own.  His  *'  order"  was  above  every  other.  Injus- 
tice was  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  he  possessed  with  the  cunning  of  the 
fox  the  crueltv  of  the  hisena.  Did  even  a  noble  lady  approach  him  to 
petition  in  behalf  of  a  husband  or  a  brother  who  had  become  victims  of 
his  displeasure,  he  would  kick  her  down  stairs  himself.  The  most  opu- 
lent of  the  citizens  in  Warsaw,  who  chanced  to  do  what  he  did  not 
approve,  he  would  order  to  wheel  a  barrow  about  in  the  public  streets  for 
a  given  time.  He  seized  persons,  at  his  own  caprice,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  sent  them  out  of  their  own  country  to  Russia  unaccused,  and 
contrary  to  a  direct  clause  in  the  constitution.  If  a  printer  offended  him, 
he  would  send  soldiers  to  break  up  his  presses  and  destroy  his  types. 
Finding  the  Emperor  Nicholas  did  not  show  any  disapprobation  of  his 
conduct,  he  proceeded  to  greater  lengths.  He  levied  taxes  without  con- 
sulting the  Diet,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  constitution,  and  on  one 
of  the  Diet  remonstrating  on  such  an  infringement  of  the  constitution,  he 
had  him  arrested,  and  kept  in  a  country-house  for  ten  years  under  a 
guard  of  Cossacks!  His  chief  tool  was  the  miscreant  Nowozilzoff, 
whom  he  placed  in  the  post  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  a  wretch  destitute  of 
humanity,  and  notorious  for  rapacity.  A  boy  nine  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  a  Polish  nobleman,  in  mere  childishness  had  chalked  on  a  board 
'*  May  3  for  ever!"  on  the  anniversary  of  Kosciusko's  constitution.  The 
fact  was  reported;  his  school-fellows  would  not  betray  him,  and  they  were 
all  ordered  to  be  flogged  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  brave  lad  who 
had  written  the  words  was  too  noble-minded — ^a  son  of  Count  Plater — to 
see  them  punished,  and  avowed  the  authorship  of  the  words.  He  was 
condemned  by  Constantine  to  be  a  soldier  for  life,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
advancement,  and  when  his  poor  mother  caml&  to  plead  for  him,  the 
polished  Constantine  kicked  at  her,  spuming  her  like  a  dog.  He  even 
tried  by  emissaries  to  carry  off  people  from  London,  but  here  he  was 
foiled.  The  heads  of  ladies  that  offended  him  he  had  shaved,  and  some 
had  their  heads  tarred  and  feathered  in  addition.  Perpetual  imprison- 
ments with  weekly  floggings  were  common — but  enough  of  the  atrocities 
of  this  barbarian.  They  are  become  a  damning  proof  in  the  impenshable 
pages  of  history,  of  the  conduct  of  Nicholas  and  Constantine,  whose  vil6 
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gpies'^-^ve  dassee  of  them,  one  eonsifititrg;  of  nobles — ^inlvMed  erery  pait 
of  Poland  as  well  as  Runia  aiid  the  continentBl  capitals. 

Now,  in  the  aiticke  of  the  Poiirii  eonstitntion  guaranteed  by  Alexander, 
and  sworn  to  be  obseTred  by  Nicholas,  die  Catholic  religion  was  gaa- 
ranteed,  but  in  what  manner  was  seen  by  the  treatment  of  the  poor  nims 
of  Minsk  by  Nicholas,  than  which  nothing  coald  be  <»ted  more  degrading 
to  humanity,  more  base  er  cowardly.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  gua- 
ranteed as  well  OS  the  Hberl^  of  the  person,  except  in  due  process  of  law. 
Fersooe  arrested  could  net  be  detained  more  than  three  di^s  witheot 
being  examined  before  a  oompetent  tribunal.  Bail  was  to  be  taken  in 
nertain  oases  ;  while  jtXi  employments,  dril  and  militaiy,  in  Foland  were 
to  be  •exercised  by  Fries  alone.  Two  reprcBcntative-ebambers  were  to  be 
flstablidied.  The  aovereign  of  Russia  was  to  be  the  executrre  power;  all 
authority  to  emanate  from  him  ;  and  he  was  to  be  crowned  in  die  Peli^ 
capital,  swearing  before'God  and  his  gospel  to  maintain  the  charter!  A 
vegency  ease,  -council  of  state,  branches  of  administration,  national  repre- 
sentatives, a  judicial  order,  were  all  provided  for  and  guaranteed  hy  the 
flignature  of  AJeaander  at  Warsaw,  the  16th  (27th)  November,  1815, 
and  of  course  by  his  successors.* 

The  violation  and  utter  abrogation  of  the  <^rter  bo  given  and 
guanateed  by  treaty  with  the  allied  powers  need  not  be  repeated.  The 
corse  of  Ci^Mtantiae's  tyranny,  espionage,  and  crimes,  under  the  tolera- 
tion of  Nicholas,  was  no  kmger  to  be  borne,  and  ifhe  insurreetion  of  the 
Poles,  in  every  fespect  justifiable,  took  placein  1831-82.  The  acts  of  the 
Russian  prince  might  have  moderated  even  the  rnsanrty  of  Burke  in  his 
ravings  about  the  French  revolution.  The  worst  doings,  too,  of  the  latter 
were  pretty  well  balanced  here.  The  alHed  powers  who  had  guaranteed 
the  charter  had  seen  it  Elated  for  fifteen  years  with  the  utmost  com- 
placency ;  they  had  seen  Poland  enslaved  without  interference,  Russia 
filyly  enjoying  the  influence  her  name  inspired,  even  to  a  mockery  of  her 
late  allies.  Some  afl^ted  not  to  eredit  fieusts  that  were  undeniaUe,  and 
others,  miserably  pusillanimous,  thought  that  the  vanquishers  of  Napoleon, 
utterly  false  as  the  notion  was,  might  have  a  Httle  indulgence  ;  many  that 
it  would  'be  dangerous  to  meddle  with  Russia,  and  thus  slunk  out  of  th&r 
duty  with  dishonour.  Nicholas,  in  his  proud  elevation  and  aelf-conceit, 
imagined  he  could  reduce  Turkey  to  the  level  of  Poland,  and  ms^  it  a 
Muscovite  province.  Bow  he  succeeded  in  the  Morea,  notwithstanding 
our  miUtary  blundering  at  head-quarters,  need  not  be  recapitulated ;  it 
suffices  that  die  dream  of  the  invincibility  of  the  haughty  Russian  flitted 
into  obscurity.  Poland  is  once  more  in  insurrection;  the  present  Czar  is 
outdoing  in  cruelty  and  violence  his  barbarian  predecessors.  What  is  the 
duty  of  the  powers  of  £upope?  Will  they  neglect  the  restoration  of  a 
great  barrier  between  Russian  barbarism  and  Western  civiKsatioti  or  not? 
If  the  Treaty  of  161*5  be  a  dead  letter,  is  there  to  be  no  fresh  and  better 
security  against  Russian  aggresrion  p  The  %ilow  must  be  struck  now  or 
never.  We  must  remember  that  no  state  is  secure  where  the  faith  of 
treaties  is  despised,  want  of  opportunity  the  sole  restraint  from  outrage, 
and  the  vicinity  between  hunumised  and  savagenature  much  too  contracted 


*  An  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  Treaty  would  be  tck)  long  for  insertion 
faeie ;  it  is  enough  that  they  were  very  dear  and  ezpltcft. 
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for  the  welfare  of  Europe.  It  does  not  become  the  three  great  powers 
to  trifle.  Russia  will  amuse  them  by  delays  until  Poland  be  rendered  by  her 
sanguinary  and  brutal  proceediDg*  of  little  nse  for  that  oliject,  whieh  it 
has  become  not  only  the  interest,  but  the  duty,  of  all  the  powers  to 
establi^  The  blow  most  be  stnidL  -while  yet  Polftod  raiaiDs  <vitdity,  or 
it  wiU  be  too  late.  £itfaer  stvike  'while  euoeeas  is  oertakiy  or  be  aileiit ; 
*^  Arise^  awake,  or  be  for  everiaflenf  When  Russia  comnenoes  her  next 
outrage  npon  eiviHsationy  mndiit  is  -too  lake  to  act,  she  will  again  deride 
the  tkffee  natians  that  feared  to  go  beyond  threate,  and  <«KiIl  fiBofit  by  tke 
want  of'deciaion  that  gives  hor  l£e  advantage  i^ainst  tlwm.  A  negotia- 
tion w&idh  n  a  cored  thseat  wHl  «nlj  inenase  that  evil  in  its  abajadoB- 
ment,  whieh,  ^had  it  never  been  began,  -woidd  at  least  have  'depvived  ihe 
opponents  of  imniam  tkind  of  sometfaiag  moie  than  an  empty  ground  £or 
boasting. 

The  apeech  of  die  Emperor  of  the  Fi^neh  last  month,  upon  the  «pea- 
tng  of  Uie  Chambers,  hsa  atteaoted  much  attention,  it  was  manlj, 
sensible,  and  dignified;  nor  -do  we  -doubt  its  nncerity.  It  was  in  aecom- 
ance,  too,  wkli  the  popular  feeling  thronghtout  Europe.  It  must  have  been 
wormu*ood  to  the  Prussian  Mng,  &e  lieatenantof  the  Jiluseovite  soveretgn. 
But  to  repeat — what  'hope  has  a  well-intentioned  European  Oongress  of 
the  fidelit)r  <^  Russia  to  any  engageaaents  she  may  enter  into  after  taa 
ezperiefioe  of  die  past  ?  The  •details  of  one  treaty,  solemnly  sworn  to  be 
kept,  were  violated  without  scmpie.  This  affords  little  hope  for  the  'ob- 
servation  of  any  fataiQ  obligattoii  of  the  same  kind,  where  political  treaties 
are  eonaidered  like  h>ve's  perjunes,  at  '^*  which  Jove  laughs."  What 
security  would  a  treaty -with  fiussiahttve  in  1868  anymore  than  in  1815  ? 
Prinoe  Gortschakofif',  taking  the  wrong  antecedents  toammitted  by  Busna 
(between  18 IJ  and  1830,  whidi  produced  that  justifiable  insarreotioa 
from  the  tsrimes  of  Constantine),  pvts  forth  that  very  insurrection  as  the 
excuse  far  setting  aside  the  stipalations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  wfaidi 
Hussia  never  kept  at  alii  Diplomaoy  has  lairely  exhilnted  a  grosser  pieoe 
of  impudenoe.  If  Constantine  assumed  both  absolute  cifdl  and  military 
power  in  Poland,  and  set  aside  the  stipulations  of  the  aUied  powers,  Rusna 
replies  he  was  cmly  coimnander-in*ehief  of  the  army  !  Th»  finesse  was 
not  at  first  seen.  If  the  arobdoke  violated  the  duties  deputed  to  him,  and 
it  was  not  understood  he  should  do  so,  "why  was  he  not  xeoaUed?  The 
answer  is,  tihat  Nicholas  shared  in  his  brether's  cmelties  and  crimes  by  per* 
initting  them,  as  well  as  by  violatiag  the  tneaty  securing  the  Polish  eon- 
stitutioQ.  Prince  Gortschakoff  should  feel  sh^me  at  his  referenoe  in  excuse 
to  the  biieaehes  of  the  Treaty  of  18  IS,  between  that  year  and  1830,  whieh 
Russia  alone  violated.  It  may  be  well  for  him  And  his  master  to  jeflect 
at  present,  that  if  the  ultonate  reason  of  Tartar  rulers  be  what  kas  been 
termed  <<  the  last  reason  of  kings,"  ia  modem  tioies  it  has  been  met  with 
tolerable  success  by  the  ^' last*  reason  of  the  •people'^  in  nations  more  civi- 
lised than  his  own.  Let  Russia  bear  this  in  mind,,  and  put  some  restraint 
upon  her  defiance  of  treaties  and  soleam  obligations.  Will  the  -world  be 
duped  by  her  a  second  time  ? 
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MILITARY  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  DUKE  OP  FEZENSAC* 

Thb  Dake  of  Fezensac  entered  the  French  service  in  1804,  being  then 
twenty  years  of  age ;  he  must,  thereforci  have  attained  at  the  present 
moment,  when  he  is  inditing  his  *'  Military  Reminiscences,"  the  patri- 
archal age  of  eighty.  He  began  his  career  as  a  simple  soldier,  and  that 
not  precisely  as  a  youngster.  His  actual  name— if  the  same  at  that 
epoch— -was  not  inspiriting ;  it  bore,  with  the  idea  of  '^  a  fez  in  his  knap- 
sack," greater  promise  of  hard  service  in  Sastem  lands,  than  of  that  tra- 
ditionally prevalent  to  the  Frenchman's  mind  of  a  marshal's  b&ton.  There 
are  few  in  this  country  who  would  not  be  curious  to  know  something  of 
the  experiences  of  a  general  who  has  served  in  the  ranks,  and  Monsieur 
le  Due  is  pleasantly  communicadve  upon  the  subject  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  impression  left  upon  us  is,  that,  in  his  particular  instance, 
the  thing  was  ix^  part  a  farce,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary  for  the 
Frepch  army,  a  young  man  in  his  position  was  often  guilty  of  acts  of 
insubordination ;  but  the  army  was  not,  at  the  time  of  its  assembling  to 
invade  Great  Britain,  and  its  sudden  march  from  the  cold  shades  of  the 
cliffs  of  Albion  to  force  the  gates  of  the  Danube  and  chastise  our  historical 
allies  the  Austrians,  who  had  dared  to  effect  a  lucky  diversion  in  our 
flavour,  precisely  what  it  was  in  aftertimes. 

The  future  duke  joined  the  59th  Regiment  of  infantry,  the  colonel  of 
which,  M.  Lacu^e,  was  a  family  friend,  when  that  regiment  formed  part 
of  the  army  stationed  at  Ambleteuse  (Davoust),  Boulogne  (Soult),  and 
Etaples  (Ney),  preparatory  to  the  descent  upon  our  coast,  which,  thanks 
to  the  incapability  of  Villeneuve,  was  ultimately  adjourned  sine  die.  The 
59th  was  encamped  at  Montreuil  with  the  thii^  division,  or  that  of  the 
left,  under  Ney.  M.  Lacu^  was  a  personal  fnend  of  the  Emperor's^  and 
had  been  his  aide-de-camp,  but  his  aavanced  republican  principles  brought 
him  into  disgrace,  and  Napoleon  appointed  him  to  the  59th  Regiment, 
with  a  few  characteristic  words.  *'  I  give  you,"  he  said,  *'  one  of  the 
worst  regiments  in  the  army ;  you  must  make  it  one  of  the  best."  It 
was  not  saying  much  in  favour  of  the  59th,  although  it  showed  confi- 
dence in  the  quondam  aide-de-camp.  M.  de  Fezensac  tells  us,  however, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  the  man  for  the  task,  and  that  the  regiment 
was,  when  he  joined,  still  in  a  state  of  utter  disorganisation.  Colonel 
Lacuee  gave  our  young  volunteer,  however,  some  good  advice  on  joining. 
'*  He  must  learn,"  he  said,  ^'  to  know  those  whom  he  might  one  day  be 
called  upon  to  command,  and  the  only  way  to  do  so  was,"  to  live  with  the 
soldiers.  Living  with  them,  one  learns  how  to  appreciate  their  virtues ; 
under  other  conditions,  one  only  knows  their  vices."  '*  Most  sensible 
words,"  adds  the  duke,  '*  the  wisdom  of  which  I  have  since  had  so  many 
opportunities  to  verify." 

The  huts  were  not  palaces.     There  were  sixteen  men  in  each.     The 
ground  was  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  a  yard,  which  rendered  them  damp. 

*  Souvenirs  Militaires  de  1804  a  1814.    Par  21  le  Dae  de  Fezensac,  Genertl 
de  Division. 
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The  bottom  was  covered  with  straw — ^a  *'  camp  bed,"  as  the  French  call 
it — and  each  man  laid  his  own  blanket  on  the  straw,  used  his  knapsack 
for  a  pillow,  and  had  a  linen  sack  and  another  blanket  above.  It  was,  as 
our  author  expresses  it,  sleeping  together  and  yet  apart.  To  while  away 
the  tedious  hours  of  darkness,  one  or  other  would  volunteer  a  tale.  To 
ascertain  if  any  were  listening,  he  would  now  and  then  interrupt  his  story 
by  saying  eric;  and  it  was  a  rule  that  those'  who  were  awake  should 
answer  crac*  If  no  one  replied,  the  story-teller  went  to  sleep.  The 
infantry  was  at  this  epoch  dressed  in  blue,  with  white  breeches  and  black 
gaiters,  three-cornered  hats,  and  pigtails  without  powder.  The  costume 
would,  in  the  present  day,  be  deemed  sufficiently  strange.  The  uniform 
of  the  most  dashing  sergeant-major  of  the  day  would,  the  duke  says,  have 
disgp'aced  the  last  private  in  the  army  of  the  present  day.  '*  Such,"  he 
adds,  *'  were  my  lodgings,  my  toilette,  my  repasts,  my  society."  But  we 
have  not  said  anything  about  the  repasts  yet,  although  such  are  serious 
subjects  with  the  parties  concerned.  The  mid-day  repast  consisted  of  a 
good  "  soupe  grasse,"  with  vegetables,  and  a  little  bit  of  beef;  that  of 
the  evening,  of  potatoes,  served  up  with  onions,  rancid  butter,  and  vinegar. 
The  bread  was  black  and  sour,  but  white  bread  was  put  into  the  soup ; 
brandy  was  served  out  to  correct  the  water,  but  the  rules  upon  this  sub- 
ject were,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  often  infringed. 

When  our  volunteer  was  taken  by  the  captain  of  his  company  to  be 
accoutred,  he  requested  the  commissary  to  send  in  his  things  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  captain  smiled,  and  said :  *'  You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware 
that  a  soldier's  things  are  not  conveyed  to  him  ;  it  is  he  who  must  fetch 
them."  This  was  not  the  only  rap  on  the  knuckles  that  he  got  the  first 
day.  He  remarked,  that  in  such  a  garb  he  should  feel  as  if  he  was  play- 
ing a  part  in  a  comedy.  *'  I  can  readily  imagine  it,"  replied  the  captain, 
coolly ;  '*  but  I  fear  the  comedy  will  appear  rather  a  long  one  to  you,  and 
you  know  that  tickets  once  taken  the  money  is  never  returned." 

Once  installed  in  his  hut,  his  handsome  watch,  his  good  linen,  and  a 
purse  pretty  well  lined,  became  the  objects  of  general  admiration.  The 
report  spread  at  once  through  the  company  that  he  had  a  Louis  a  day  to 
spend.  That  is  the  way  in  which  soldiers  express  their  idea  of  unlimited 
resources.  Next  day  he  found  the  musket  rather  heavy,  but  he  set  to 
work  with  a  will  to  learn  his  exercise.  But  as  to  cleaning  the  hut,  sweep- 
ing the  approaches,  or  giving  a  hand  in  removing  the  crockery,  that  he 
would  not  do.  These  were  menial  offices  repugnant  to  his  pride.  The 
colonel  pretended  not  to  notice  this,  and  he  on  his  part,  by  bribing  the 
men  with  a  few  sous,  got  his  duties  done  for  him.  Nor  could  he  be  brought 


*  The  Gascon  Baron  de  Crac  is  the  traditional  Munchausen,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  tiic  French  soldiery.    One  of  their  pet  songs  says: 

**  Je  tiens  cette  maxime  utile, 
De  ce  fameux  Monsieur  de  Crac, 
En  campagne  comme  Ik  la  ville, 
Font  tons  ramour  et  le  tahac, 
Quand  ce  grand  homme  allalt  en  guerre 
II  portait  dans  son  petit  sac, 
Le  doux  portrait  de  sa  berg^re 
Avec  la  pipe  de  tabac." 
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to  wear  a  pigtaiL  He  obtained  permimon  to  wait  tUi  lua  hair  gtem  long' 
enougii^  and  then  bribed  the  sergeant  to  cnt  it  every  week.  He  joined^ 
however,  with  good  will  in  some  hard  work,  aooh  as  eattin]^  wood  and 
carrying  stones.  He  takes  much  credit  to  Imnadf  for  thi&  But  what  is 
more  remarkable^  he  only  mounted  guard  enos-  as  a  soldier;  ilna  was  at 
the  Commissariat,  and  he  left  his  post !  £blf  a  eentmry  afterwards  be 
xnoonted  guard,  he  says,  as  a  National  Gkiard  at  the  banaeke  of  the  Sue 
de  la  P^piniere,  after  1848,  and  on  that  oecasion  he  dki  not  deaect  bis 
poet.  He  inaug^uiated  his  admisaioa  into  hi*  hut  by  a  festivity,  in  which 
meaty  salad,  potatoes,  beer,  and  had  wine  figuoed  to  the  delight  of  fourteen 
comrades^  the  expenses  of  the  treat  amounting  to  twenty-one  fcancs.  Be- 
also  often  stood  treat  to  breakfast,  consisting  of  a  roU  and  a  glasB  of 
brandy,  so  that  he  was  soon  a  fitvourite  in  his  hut;. 

On  the  18th  of  October  he  was  mode  corporal ;  but  as  the  same  in* 
dulgence  was  not  shown  to  him  when  he  had  to  command  otiiers  as  when 
he  was  a  private,  he  did  not  gain  much,  by  the  change,  but,  on  the  con> 
trary,  often  got  severely  reprimanded.  The  eolonei,  however,  encouraged 
him.  ^'  It  is  a  period  of  ordeal,'^  he  said,  **  for  you  to  undergo ;  jou  most 
keep  the  advantages  of  your  personal  position  to  yourseff,  forget  and  make 
others  forget  that  you  may  one  day  have  to  command  them;  in  fact,  you 
must  go  through  your  part  as  solcfier  and  as  corpoml.  Yoa  knew  how 
to  play  a  comedy  in  the  Marais  and  at  M^ville  ;  why  don't  you  play  it 
here  ?"  To  which  he  replied,  "  That  the  piece  was  one  of  exceeding 
length,  that  the  costumes  were  frightful^  the  actors  had  no  talent,  and^ 
above  all,  there  were  no  actresses !" 

He  was  still  more  insubordinate  on  die  occanon  of  his  b^ng  appointed^ 
on  the  22nd  of  Januaiy,  to  a  gunboat.  The  colonel  innsted,  and  said,. 
**  You  must  learn  not  to  have  always  your  own  way.'*  It  was  in  vaia  that 
he  declared  that  his  education  was  complete  in  that  respect ;  he  had  to 
go.  But  what  was  the  result  ?  He  had  not  been  five  days  on*  board, 
gmmbliog  at  mouldy  cheese  and  hard  peas  fried  in  oil,  than  tlM  news  came 
that  he  was  appointed  sergeant,  and  had  to  return  to  the  camp.  With  his 
new  step  he  likewise  changed  his  company,  passing  bis  new  ono  fbrthwith 
in.  review — a  pcioceeding  which  flattered  his  vanity  exoeediagly.  He^ 
however,  made  himself  beloved  by  the  men,  for  he  sometimes  undertook 
to  act  as  counsel  for  the  aecnsed,.  when  some  poor  fellow  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  and  this  with  so  much  success,  that,  whenev^  one 
of  his  company  got  into  trouble  he  invariably  sought  his  assistance. 
Another  step  soon  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  sergeant*nu^or,  and  he 
acted  as  such  for  five  montha 

The  advantage  of  gathering  together  large  bodies  of  soldiers  in  camp 
is  admitted  by  all  military  men.  The  honour  of  the  successes  that  were 
obtained  in  the  subsequent  can^aigns,  M.  de  Fezensac  tella  us,  was  at- 
tributed to  experience  obtained  in  the  camp  of  Boulogne.  It  is  surprising, 
then,  to  read  how  little,  in  reality,  the  commanding  officers  troubled  them- 
selves with  instructing  the  soldiery,  and  what  little  advantage  they  took 
of  such  valuable  opportunities.  Marshal  Ney  reviewed  the  troops  once  in 
1804,  and  once  in  1805.  Greneral  Malher  had  three  fidld-days,  but  there 
was  no  brigading  of  his  division;  in  fact,  the  general  seldom  came  to  the 
camp.     Each  colonel  instructed  his  legiBient  as  it  pleased  him,  the  re- 
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cruUa  weere  drilled  new  and  then,  but  many  of  the  non^Gomoussioned. 
offioess  did  not  erea  know  tlia  platoon  exercise.  The  old  adjutant  ad- 
(Messed,  himself  one  day  to  an  old.  sergeant  to  take  a  batch  of  recruit?  in 
hand,  '*  I  can't  do  it,  sii^"  was  the  reply.  "  I  don't  know  the  execcise ;. 
if  I  knew  it,  not  one  wonid  be  required  to  teach  me..  If  I  don't  know  it,  I 
can't  teach  it  myaelf."  The  soldiers  had*  in  reality,  little  to  do;,  they  slept 
part  of  the  day,  sang  songsyor  told  stories.  A  plot  of  ground  was  given  to 
etach  to  cultivate  f  they  smrmitfed  at  the  work..  Soldiers  are  like  children, 
a«nd  must  be  treated  ae  soeh.  As  to  other  camp  evila  which  have  lately  ai^ 
tracted  so  much  attention  in  connexion  with  other  sanitary  improvenkents,, 
the  duke  assures  ua  there  wa»  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  fact  was^  he  says, 
that  such  tilings  were  never  thought  of.  There  were  no  religious  services 
except  in  cities*  The  Emperor,  who  has  been  lately  eixtolled  as  a  great 
upholder  of  Christianity,  from  some  not  very  profound  conversations  at 
St.  Helena,  in  which  he  argued  the  divinity  of  Our.  Saviour  upon  the 
grounds  that  his  peaceful  conqjuests  had  been  more  durable  than  his  own 
sanguinary  triumphs,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Fezensae,  thought  that 
piety  was  suited  for  women  and  not  for  men. 

The  chief  advantages  derived  from  this  prolonged  encampment  were, 
according  to  the  same  authority,,  that  the  men  learnt  to  know  one  another, 
and  became  accustomed  to  one  another's  society.  They  also  became  ac- 
customed to  do  without  a  number  of  conveniences  such  as  could  not  be 
expected  on  a  campaign.  Generals,  sta£E^  and  regimental  officers  also  be- 
came acquainted  widi  one  another.  Bonds  of  fratemitf  thus  united  regi- 
ments which  otherwise  might  ha;ve  been  separated  l^  feelings  of  pride 
and  emulation.  *'  It  was,"  says  the  duke,, ''  this  union,  this  confidence  in 
one  another,  this  apprecia.tion  of  merit  and  of  talent,  of  the  qualities  and 
even  of  the  defects  of  every  one,  that  contributed  to  our  success,  and  all 
these  sprang  from,  long  residence  in  camp."  As  to  his  soldier  life,  the 
g^ierai  further  adds,  '^  ^y  always  living  with  the  soldiers,  I  learnt  many 
things  that  I  shoi^d  otherwise  have  been  ignorant  of,  and  the  knowledge 
of  which  has  been  useful  to  me  when  I  was  called  upon  to  command." 

At  length  a  vacancy  for  a  sub-lieutenancy  presented  itself.  By  a  law 
of  the  repubHe,  which  had  not  at  that  epoeh  been  repealed  by  the  Em- 
peror, the  sub<*l^utenants  designated  three  of  their  number  for  promotion, 
the  lieutenants  selecting  one  of  the  three.  It  was  the  same  with  the  other 
ranks,  the  lieutenants  in  case  of  a  vacancy  selected  three  of  their  number, 
out  of  whom  the  captains  elected  one.  The  authority  of  the  colonel  pre- 
vailed, however,  over  all  these  republican  manoeuvres,  and  with  the  well 
known  desire  to  do  what  was  pleasing  to  him,  M.  de  Fezensae  was  pro- 
moted, and  thus  ended  his  ordeal  of  ten  months'  duration.  Even  with 
the  French  an  impassable  interv;al  separates  the  officer  from  the  soldier. 
No  matter  how  intimate  and  friendly  parties  may  have  been  in  the  ranks, 
the  moment  a  soldier  is  taken  &om  them  to  wear  an  epaulette  no  further 
relations  can  exist  between  them.  Sometimes  a  kind  word  from  the  one, 
and  respectful  thanks  from  the  odier,  are  all  that  remain  of  their  former 
intimacy. 

M.  de  Fezensae  did  not  make  a  very  promising  debut  as  a  sub-lieu* 
tenant.  One  of  those  frequent  sham  embarkations  with  which  the  camp 
at  Boulogne  was  entertained  took  place  the  s&ty  next  day  of  his  promo- 
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tioD.  Such  an  event  was  looked  upon  as  a  day  of  festivity.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  excitement  of  promotion,  induced  the.  future  general  of 
division  to  indulge  too  freely,  and  when  bade  to  retire  by  a  captain  of 
police  (for  the  Emperor  had  introduced  the  system  of  police,  and  even  of 
spies,  into  the  camp),  he  rudely  refused.  For  this  act  of  insubordination 
he  was  placed  under  arrest  for  a  fortnight,  had  to  pay  three  francs  a  day 
to  the  sentinel  at  his  door,  and,  what  was  worse,  incurred  the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  his  colonel,  who  felt  that  his  kindness  in  ensuring'  such  rapid 
Sromotion  was  ill  requited  by  acts  of  drunken  insubordination  the  very  first 
ay  of  his  appointment 

The  camp  of  Boulogne  broke  up  in  August,  1805,  according  to  common 
report  from  Villeneuve's  incapacity,  but,  to  judge  by  the  **  Napoleon  Cor- 
respondence,'* still  more  so  from  the  attitude  assumed  by  Austria.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  that  the  Emperor  could  think  of  carrying  out  his 
projects  of  invading  England  with  the  whole  eastern  side  of  France 
threatened  by  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing,  then,  but  to  march  off  to 
the  Rhine,  and  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  of  reprisals.  The  third  division 
started  on  the  1st  of  September.  M.  de  Fezensac's  usual  bad  luck 
attended  upon  him.  He  had  been  promised  permission  to  pay  a  hurried 
visit  to  his  relations  before  entering  upon  the  new  campaign,  but  unfor- 
tunately on  the  second  day's  march,  being  in  the  rear  guard,  he  was  con- 
versing with  a  cantiniere,  who,  complaining  that  she  was  tired  and  suf- 
fering, he  could  not  help  proffering  his  arm  to  her,  as  if,  he  says,  she  had 
been  a  '*  dame  de  Paris."  Unfortunately  General  Malher  caught  sight 
of  the  couple,  and  hastened  to  congratulate  the  colonel  on  the  gallantry 
of  his  officers,  who  gave  their  arms  to  cantinieres.  The  colonel  stormed, 
and  it  was  only  some  time  afterwards  that  his  anger  had  sufficiently  sub- 
sided to  grant  even  a  few  days'  leave. 

M.  de  Fezensac  returned  in  time  to  join  in  the  triumphant  passage  of 
the  Rhine.  No  nation  is  so  apt  in  exciting  military  ardour  as  the  French. 
The  men  carried  green  branches  iu  their  hands,  and  saluted  the  fatherland 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  PEmpereur  !"  This 
was  on  the  26th  of  September;  on  the  30th  head-quarters  were  at  Stutt- 
gard.  Marching  thence  on  Ulm,  necessity  drove  the  soldiery  to  dis- 
orderly conduct.  The  first  day  of  bivouac  became  also  the  first  day  of 
plunder.  The  colonel  fell  upon  a  group  of  grenadiers  roasting  a  pig. 
There  was  some  embarrassment  at  first,  but  one  of  the  most  impudent  in- 
vited the  commanding  officer  to  join  in  the  repast.  The  colonel  was  dybg 
of  hunger,  and  accepted .  It  was  authorising  plunder.  The  enemy  was 
first  encountered  at  the  bridge  of  Guntzburg,  near  Ulm,  and  M.  de 
Fezensac  tells  some  amusing  tales  of  many  who  then  made  their  first 
pass  of  arms.  The  adjutant  kept  so  strictly  to  his  post,  that  he  says,  had 
it  been  a  question  of  capturing  ^'  un  bon  chateau,"  he  would  not  have  been 
80  formal  M.  de  Fezensac  himself  let  his  men  go  over  the  bridge  first 
one  by  one.  His  captain,  who  had  led  the  way,  exclaimed,  '*  Ah  !  yoa 
are  come  at  last ;  well,  it  was  time  !"  The  bridge  was  carried  and  the 
town  of  Guntzburg  evacuated,  but  the  general  remarks  that  there  was  a 
time  when  a  bayonet  charge  or  an  assault  of  cavalry  on  the  flanks  would 
have  driven  them  all  back  into  the  Danube.  Colonel  Lacuee  fell  in  this 
first  encounter.     Marshal  Ney  followed  up  this  advantage  by  the  capture 
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of  the  heights  of  Elchingen.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Ney  retorted 
upon  Murat,  who  had  a  few  days  previously,  wearied  with  his  discussions, 
said  that  he  never  made  plans  save  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  hy  calling 
out  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  "  Prince,  come  and  make  your 
plans  with  me  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy."  And  so  saying,  he  rushed 
to  the  assault.  Poor  GTeneral  Mack  was  reduced  to  capitulate  in  Uim 
with  thirty  thousand  men.  On  the  Ist  of  Septeraher  the  army  of  invasion 
was  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  hy  the  20th  of  October  Ulm  was  captured, 
and  sixty  thousand  Austrians  had  been  made  prisoners,  inducUng  eighteen 
generals,  two  hundred  guns,  five  thousand  horses,  and  eighty  regimental 
colours.  It  was  a  wonderful  diversion  for  Great  Britain,  for  which  it  could 
not  be  too  thankful.  Much  has  been  said  in  our  own  times  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  giving  succour  to  the  Poles  in  winter.  Napoleon  scarcely  took 
seasons  into  consideration.  This  short  and  brilliant  campaign  was  carried 
out  amid  rain  and  snow,  and  all  kinds  of  privations.  One  day,  M.  de 
Fezensac  relates,  a  soldier  was  overheard  grumbling.  '*  What  are  you 
grumbling  about  P"  said  the  captain.  "  You  are  tired,  so  am  I.  You 
have  nothing  to  eat,  no  more  have  I.  Your  legs  are  in  the  snow,  look  at 
ine."  "  With  such  examples  before  them,"  adds  the  general,  "  there  is 
nothing  that  could  not  be  done  with  the  soldiers,  nothing  that  one  had 
not  a  right  to  expect  from  them."  But  this  state  of  things  induced  a 
frightful  condition  of  insubordination,  indiscipline,  and  plunder.  ^*  All 
these  details,"  significantly  observes  the  general,  "  are  unknown  by  those 
who  read  the  history  of  our  campaigns."  One  argument  more,  if  one 
were  wanted,  against  the  folly  and  criminality  of  wars  except  in  self- 
defence. 

The  sixth  corps,  to  which  the  59th  was  attached,  did  not  participate  in 
the  brilliant  movements  that  followed  upon  the  reduction  of  Ulm,  the 
occupation  of  Vienna,  and  the  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Austerlitz.  It  was 
sent,  under  Ney,  to  bring  the  Tyrol  into  submission.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion,  at  the  capture  of  the  hill-fortress  of  Scharnitz,  that  the  companies 
of  Voltigeurs  were  first  created.  The  smallest,  lightest,  and  most  active 
men  of  the  regiment  were  selected  to  climb  the  almost  inaccessible  rocks 
.  and  precipices.  The  Tyrol  reduced,  the  sixth  corps  marched  to  join  the 
Grand  Army,  but,  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  Judemburg,  about  thirty-five 
leagues  from  Vienna,  the  peace  of  Presburg  had  been  declared.  The  69th 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Saltzburg,  whence  it  afterwards  removed  to 
the  Abbey  of  Salmansweiler,  the  regiment  living  at  the  expense  of  the 
conquered.  This  is  the  way  to  avoid  incurring  a  vast  national  debt.  It 
was  not  the  plan  pursued  by  the  army  of  occupation  in  France — yet  it  is 
questionable  if  it  has  not  its  good  side,  in  addition  to  its  financial  advan* 
ta^es,  by  disgusting  the  country  occupied  with  military  operations.  The 
officers  used  to  make  expeditions  from  the  old  abbey  to  Constance  and 
Schaffhausen  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  and  would  even  give  banquets, 
to  which  they  made  every  house  contribute.  ^'  If,"  says  M.  de  Fezensac, 
'*  every  one  related  all  that  came  under  his  own  knowledge  of  feats  of  this 
description,  there  would  be  enough  to  fill  volumes."  If  any  dispute  arose 
with  the  local  authorities,  the  soldier  was  always  in  the  right  and  the  in- 
habitant in  the  wrong.  The  morality  of  the  soldiers  was,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined,  under  such  circumstances,  as  little  controlled  as  were  their 
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K*  devkig^  propenakiea.  H«Dce  tvoM  ^piarrels  ia  almost  every  house. 
addft  the  genenl,  ^*  totne  huabaad^  wtsoar  or  happier,  if  you  like  it, 
did  not  see,  ov  did  not  ehoese  to  Bee»  aoyliiiiig !"  iSnaaetimeii  offiosn  and 
nan  quarrelled  witk  one-  another  for  tiie  posatsaioa  of  an.  e^ig^ble  party, 
but  nothing  is  moae  absurd,  thft  generai  Bemartoi,  than  the  faiatory  of 
doelf .  '*  Sock  origUiaitad  at  tkaas  fton  the  most  frivolouff  causes ;  at 
other  times  wtaily  aerioua  groun<k  ef  quarrel  had  na  geyieacea  '*  The 
general  in  eommand  was  as  greaA  an  oddity  as  any  private  under  his 
araiRBBnd.  At  the  eapture  el  Schamita  lie  hade  a  dromaier  cairy  a 
cabbage  £Mtoned  to  a  pole,,  alter  the  fiuhien  of  our  froeen-out  gpandeaecs^ 
and  he  then  shouted  out  to  the  assailants,  '*  As  long,  as  you  see  the  cab- 
bage,, you  will  knom  that  Peter  Marcognet  is  there ;  if  it  disappears,  the 
coloBel  must  take  the  eommand*" 

It  was  not  till  the  month  of  September  of  the  foUowiag^  year  that  the 
amy  moved  from  its  cantonments  against  Prussia.  At  Nuremberg,  M. 
de  Feaensae  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  his  family,  an  appcMutmeat 
as  aide-de-eamp  to  Marshal  Ney.  His  position  in  the  army  was  thus 
completely  changed ;  as  a  regiakental  officer,  he  remarks,  he  was  a  mere 
pawn;  as  an  aide^e-camp,  he  hecaine  initiated  in  the  skill  that  dictated 
the  nsovements  in  the  military  game  of  chess.  The  newly-appointed 
aide-de-eamp-was  uafortuaately  without  hecses,  harness^  or  money.  His 
ingenuity  did  not  desert  him  on  so  tcying  aa  oeca«on,  and  be  managed 
to  get  a  m6unt :  "  Heaven,"  he  says,  "  only  knows  how."  If  tbe  marshal 
gave  him  an  order,,  he  would  at  first  ask  where  he  waa  to  go  ?  He  soon 
found  that  the-  only  answer  he  could  get  was,  ''  No  ohservationa ;  I  do 
iiot  like  such."  The  marslial  went  on  first,  and  never  spoke  to  the  aides- 
de-eamps  except  from  pure  necessity.  Even  the  aide*de-camp  on  service 
for  the  day  could  not  address  him  without  being  sumoioned  to  his  pre- 
sence. The  aides-de-camps  w«:e,  however,  happy  with  one  another;  they 
lived  well,  and  were  less  controlled  in  their  enjoyments.  There  was  na 
want  of  power  to  procure  necessities,  and  "  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
admire,"  the  general  intimates,  *'  how,  on  arriving  ia  the  evening  at  a 
miserable  hut,  our  cook  fouad  means»  in  about  a  couple  of  hours,  te  give 
us  a  gpoed  Parisian  dinner."  On  one  occasion,  the  young  aides-de-camps 
were  reeeived  in  a  convent  at  Kloster-Meyendor^  but,  alas !  for  them, 
it  had  been  just  previously  ravaged  by  about  a  hundred  French  soldiei^ 
Orders  had  to  be  executed,  no  matter  by  what  means,  whether  the  aide 
had  a  horse  or  not,  a  map  or  not,  and  whether  he  knew  the  country  or 
not.  Sometimes  a  post-chaise  was  allowed,  with  ati  allowance  for  ex- 
penaeffy  whiefa  the  aide  pat  into  his  pocket.  This  was  in  the  campaign 
inaugurated,  at  Jena,  carried  out  at  Magdeburg,  and  terminated  at  Berlin. 

We  have  often  heard  from  veterans  of  the  Empire  that  Napoleon, 
when  entering  upon  the  Russian  campaign*  was  leading  his  troops  to  the 
conquest  of  England.  And  we  have  as  often  smiled  at  the  strange  geu- 
gsaphieal  ignorance  impHed  in  snch  an  idea*  But  M.  de  Fezensac  throws 
some  light  upon  the  origin  of  such  a  beUef  in  the  Grand  Army,  and  that 
on  the  oeoatton  of  the  campaign  of  Poland,  1806-1807.  ''The  pride 
of  Napoleon  and  his  eonfidenee  in  his  power  were,"  he  tells  us,  *'  raised 
to  the  utmost  by  the  oooquest  of  Prussia.  Nothing  seemed  impossible 
to  him^  and  ia.  his.  vast  projects  he  knew  no  limits  to  his  wilL     Miaster  of 
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tlie  line  of  the  Oder,  he  was  going  to  cross  that  river  and  advaace  agaiDst> 
the  Russian  army,  which  was  moviii^  on  the  Vistula.  The  most  forniid*- 
ahle  of  his  eaemi^,  England,  was  the  only  one  that  he  could  not  grapple: 
-with  hand  to  hand.  But  he  looked  upon  the  powers  of  Europe  as  vassal^ 
of  England*  In  attacking  them»  he  believed  that  it  was  England  that  he 
i^as  fighting." 

The  Eastern  before  iLescrtbed  of  sending  off  aides-de-camp,  whether 
their  horses  were  in  a  fit  conditioa  for  the  journey  or  not»  whether  they 
Icnew  the  road,  or  had  maps^  os  the  reverse,  operated  evilly  in  M.  de 
Peaensac's  case  twice  in  this  campaign,  and,  as  he  intimatea,  latally  in 
other  instances.  Being  at  Eylau  with  tiie  Emperor  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle  delivered  at  Siat  place,  he  was  despatched  to  bring  up  Ney, 
lyho  was  marching  in.  the  dnrectionoi  of  Kreuta^urg.  Hie  horse  was  un- 
equM  to  the  task,  and  he  had  t&  expend  twenty •jve  Louis  in  procuring 
another.  He  had  then  to  take  a  circuitous  route,  not  knowing  the  direct 
one,  or  whether  or  not  it  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Ney  did  not  join  till  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement — a  cir« 
cumstance  which  has  been  misrepresented  by  Thiers.  The  celebrated 
picture  of  Baron  Gros,  M.  de  Fezensac  says,  but  feebly  represents  th& 
scene  presented  next  day  by  this  battlis  fought  in  the  snow.  Even  Ney 
was  himself  affected  by  it,  and  said,  "  What  a  massacre,  and  without  re« 
suits !''  So  great  were  the  privations  of  the  army  at  this  epoch,  that 
there  were  siaUi^  thousand  men  absent  marauding  about  the  country. 
"  The  illuaons  or  the  charlatanism  of  he  who  was  destined  one  day  to 
issue  orders  to  protect  the  peasants  who  might  bring  provisions  to  the 
market  of  Moscow  were  already  admitted." 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  D&ireafc.  The  army  that  had  fought 
so  indomitably  at  Pultusk  and  at  Eylau,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
French,  aided  by  the  Cossacks,  well  mounted,  and  inured  to  the  climate. 
But  the  affaur  of  Guttstadt  brought  retreat  and  pursuit  aUke  to  a  close, 
and  the  two  armies  went  into  their  winter  cantonments.  The  prestige 
of  the  Emperor  was,  however,  according  to  M.  de  Fezensac,  considerably 
weakened)  if  not  destroyed,  by  Pultusk  and  Eylau.  On  the  morning  of 
the  Sth  of  March,.  M.  de  FesensAC  was  sant  by  Ney  on  a  mission  to 
Marshal  Soult,  accompanied  by  a  guide  and  a  hussar.  He  fell  the  very 
same  day  into  the  hands  of  a  detachment  of  Cossadss,  who  occupied  a 
wood  near  Freymacck,  and  he  who  had  been  in  the  morning  ^'  ofiicier 
d'ordonnance''  to  Marshal  Ney,  was-  the  same  evening  a  guest  of  Mar- 
shal Benningsen.  The  descendant  of  the  Monteequious  was,  however, 
treated  with  kindness,  hospitality,  and  distinction  by  the  enemy,  whether 
he  was  at  Bartensteiu  or  at  Wiina.  He  gambled  with  the  Sussian  aides* 
de-campS)  and  even  tore  up  the  cards  when  a  loeer.  *'  It  is  a  pity,'' 
remarked  one  of  them  ;  '^  we  had  only  that  pack."  French  prisoners,  M. 
de  Fezensac  declares,  were  rec^ved  at  Wilna  as  brothers.  That  gentle- 
num  himself  moved  in  the  very  best  society  of  the  place.  Two  months 
and  a  half  passed  away  in  this  manner,  "  very  pleasantly,  very  agreeably 
— too  much  so,  indeed,  for  a  prisoner."  It  was  otherwise  at  Kostroma, 
whither  M.  de  Feaensac  was  sent,  according  to  his  own  account  by  his 
own  fault,  having  wilfully  insulted  an  old  Russian  general,  and  where  his 
experiences  as  a  common  soldier  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne  proved  to  be 
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of  infiDite  service  to  him.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  brought  about  bis  kV 
ration,  and  to  his  great  delight  he  rejoined  the  French  army  at  Warsaw, 
nor  was  his  gratification  diminished  by  finding  himself  decorated  with 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Ney  had  left  the  sixth  divisioo  in 
charge  of  Glogan,  with  orders  that  M.  de  Fezensac  should  join  him  at 
Pi^s.  He  accordingly  purchased  a  chaise — which,  as  usual,  broke  down 
five  or  six  times  on  the  road — and  travelling  day  and  night  he  arrived  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family  in  September,  1807. 

It  was  not  till  November  of  the  ensuing  year  that  M.  de  Fezensac 
resumed  active  service.  He  had  married  in  the  mean  time,  and  the 
Duke  of  Feltre,  his  father-in-law  and  minister  of  war,  sent  him  to  Spain 
in  the  campaign  headed  by  Napoleon  himself,  but  not  as  mde-de-camp  to 
his  old  commanding  officer,  Ney,  although  the  latter  had  always  interested 
himself  in  his  welfare.  The  three  months  which  were  thus  passeid,  and  which 
concluded  with  *'  tlie  defeat  of  the  English"  at  Corunna,  do  not  contain 
much  more  that  is  personal  or  characteristic.  The  march  of  the  troops 
through  France  was  a  continuous  succession  of  festivities,  banquets,  com- 
pliments, and  speeches  celebrating |the  past  triumphs  of  the  "Grand 
Army,"  and  predicting  new  **  glories."  "  Alas,"  remarks  M.  de  Fezensac, 
'*  these  hopes  were  cruelly  deceived."  Napoleon  declared  *'  that  he  had  sent 
lambs  to  the  Spaniards,  which  they  had  devoured  ;  he  would  now  send 
them  wolves,  who  would  devour  them  in  their  turn."  The  Iberian  peninsula 
was,  however,  guarded  by  the  Britbh  lion,  which  kept  the  wolves  at  hay, 
and  ultimately  drove  them  back  ignominiously  into  their  own  festoesses. 
"  The  marauders  in  the  army  were  very  numerous  at  that  epoch,"  M.  de 
Fezensac  says,  ''and  they  committed  a  thousand  excesses."  If  they  were 
sixty  thousand  strong  in  the  Polish  campaign,  what  must  they  have  been 
when  more  numerous  than  ever  ?  **  A  rivalry  of  cruelty,"  he  goes  on  to 
add,  "  existed  between  us,  the  details  of  which  make  me  shudder."  It 
vras  under  these  circumstances,  however,  that  M.  de  Fezensac  had  to 
carry  despatches  across  country  from  Ney  at  Alagon  to  Napoleon  at 
Aranda,  which  he  luckily  accomplished  without  accident.  When  he  got 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  the  country  had  been  so  completelj 
despoiled,  he  tells  us,  that  there  were  neither  horses  nor  provisions,  and 
he  had  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  foot. 

M.  de  Fezensac  was  recalled  from  Spun  to  take  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1809.  He  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Prince  of  Neuch&tel,  although 
he  continued  to  be  inscribed,  as  in  Spain,  as  captain  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Duke  of  Feltre.  He  received  on  this  occasion!  a  contusion  on  the  knee 
at  Aspern,  which  obliged  him  to  lay  up  at  Vienna,  and  prevented  his 
being  present  at  the  battle  of  Essling.  In  181 1  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Marshal  Duke  of  Taranta,  in  Catalonia.  In  a  report  sent  in  as  the 
result  of  this  mission,  M.  de  Fezensac — throughout  an  upright,  hamane, 
and  even  pious  man— describes  the  Catalonians  as  a  proud,  independent 
people,  detesting  the  French,  and  yet  whom  it  was  expected  to  sabjogate 
by  vexations  and  devastations  of  every  kind,  by  bad  treatment,  craelties, 
and  contempt,  carried  even  to  the  objects  of  their  worship. 

This  mission  of  1811  was  followed  by  the  ever- memorable  campaign 
of  Russia  in  1812.  Although  then  chef  d'escadron,  M.  de  Fezensac  still 
acted  on  the  staff  of  the  Prince  of  Neuchatel,  and  he  served  throughoot 
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this  triamphant  advance  and  terrible  retreat.  Unfortunate  Poland,  although 
submissive  and  hospitable,  was  once  more  ravaged  by  two  opposing  armies. 
For  the  first  time,  Napoleon  took  no  part  personally  in  the  engagement. 
At  the  battle  of  Moscow  he  remained  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  ^m  the 
field  of  battle.  No  wonder  the  slaughter  was  prodigious.  It  is  estimated 
by  M.  de  Fezensac  at  28,000  French  and  50,000  Russians — the  latter 
probably  an  exaggeration.  The  great  engagements  in  the  New  World 
nave,  however — miser abile  dictu  ! — come  to  surpass  the  massacres  of  the 
direst  wars  in  the  Old  World.  As  a  result  of  this  battle,  M.  de  Fezensac 
left  the  staff  service  and  obtained  the  colonelcy  of  the  4ith  Regiment, 
forming  part  of  the  third  corps,  under  his  old  commander,  Marshal  Ney, 
General  Henin  acting  as  brigadier.  Moscow  was  delivered  over  to  the 
flames  before  the  4th  had  entered  the  city ;  two  corps  remained  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town,  whilst  Napoleon  occupied  the 
Kremlin.  M.  de  Fezensac  describe  shimself,  as  might  be  expected,  as 
deeply  afflicted  by  the  scenes  of  destruction,  death,  marauding,  and  de- 
vastation, presented  by  this  fearful  episode  of  war.  He  was  even  con- 
siderate to  the  poor.  Russians,  and  afterwards,  when  quartered  in  the  city, 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  protect  them.  But  such  protection  could 
not  go  rar ;  the  French  soldiers  were  clothed  in  furs,  and  yet  they  could 
get  neither  shoes  nor  stockings;  they  had  their  knapsacks  laden  with 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  and  were  at  the  same  time  dying  with 
hunger. 

The  misfortunes  and  disorders  of  all  kinds  that  ensued  baffle  descrip- 
tion. A  French  officer  fouud  a  Russian  officer  hid  in  a  cellar.  He  topk 
him  under  his  protection ;  but,  being  called  away,  left  him  in  charge  of 
another,  with  the  words,  ''  Je  vous  recommande,  monsieur.'*  The  latter, 
misunderstanding  the  sense  of  the  recommendatiou,  had  his  charge  shot. 
The  men  under  the  King  of  Naples  were  reduced  to  feed  upon  their  own 
horses.  M.  de  Fezensac  denounces  the  orders  that  at  such  a  crisis  ema- 
nated from  head-quarters  as  *'  extraordinary."  They  were  certainly  dic- 
tated by  anything  but  common  sense.  The  men  began  to  perish  of 
exhaustion  in  every  regiment.  The  driving  in  of  the  outposts  at  Winkowo 
first  aroused  Napoleon  to  a  sense  of  his  insecurity,  and  hastened  his 
departure.  A  retreat  was  resolved  upon  by  way  of  Kaluga,  and  the 
signal  was  given  by  blowing  up  the  Kremlin.  "  Thus,"  says  our  author, 
"  was  the  annihilation  of  this  unfortunate  city  completed ;  fired  by  its 
own  children,  it  was  ravaged,  devastated,  and  destroyed  by  its  conquerors." 
The  first  day's  stage  of  the  4th  Regiment  was  to  have  been  the  convent 
of  Seninof,  but  on  arriving  there  it  was  in  flames,  and  the  soldiers  had  to 
contemplate  the  provisions  which  would  have  saved  their  lives  burning 
before  their  very  eyes.  M.  de  Fezensac  estimates  the  French  army  on 
leaving  Moscow  to  have  been  one  hundred  thousand  strong.  His  own 
regiment  reckoned  eleven  hundred.  The  movement  of  this  vast  mass 
over  the  Russian  steppes,  dragging  after  it  vehicles  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription laden  with  useless  plunder,  and  encumbered  with  all  kinds  of 
impossible  things,  reminded  the  observer  of  the  endless  caravans  of  the 
great  Asiatic  conquerors  of  old — the  Timurs  and  the  Jenghiz  Khans. 
Arrived  at  Bowrosk,  it  was  found  that  Kutusof  was  preparing  a  fiank 
movement  by  Medyn,  besides  taking  up  a  position  strengthened  by 
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efficient  worics.  It  was,  after  imwh  disooBBioii,  deeided  to  give  «p  the 
line  of  letreat  by  the  Kalvga-road  and  take  the  old  one,  -already  de?a9- 
tated,  by  Smolenska  M.  de  FeKssac  mentioas,  to  the  credit  of  Kapo- 
leon,  that  one  of  the  rootiTes  whioh  indiieed  him  to  arrive  at  this  deter- 
misation  was  the  necessity  fhere  wovM  have  been  of  leavings  ^tlie  wounded 
behind.  Snch  motives  seem  to  have  little  weight  in  the  operations  earned 
on  in  the  New  World.  It  «an  readily  be  imagined  what  svlFeriags  the 
army  had  to  undergo  in  thus  eitfrying  oat  their  retreat  throagb  aeoontiy 
prevfouslj  devastated  by  both  Fteneh  and  Russians,  harassed  by  llie 
Cossacks,  who  attacked  even  the  £«iper<v's  escort,  and  ^le  rmmI  ob- 
structed by  the  mahifarious  conveyances  abandoofed  at  ev«ry  atept.  If  a 
house  was  met  with,  it  was  ninnhabited.  A  retreat,  under  aueh  xkrram- 
stances,  soon  became  a  perfect  root.  Thjs  procession  ^¥as  opened  by  a 
column  of  Russian  prisoners,  and  the,  soldiers  in  charge  «^  them  massaadi 
those  who  eoold  no  longer  march.  It  closed  with  the  rear  guard,  wfaidi, 
by  the  Eaiperer*s  orders,  opened  to  the  right  and  left  to  ^re  whalerer 
buildings  remained  on  the  wayside.  At  Borodino,'  the  dead  of  tiie  two 
armies  were  found  lying  where  they  had  been  left.  At  Viasna,  the 
third  corps  succeeded  to  the  first,  whi<^had  been  weMtened  by  then- 
peated  assaults  cf  the  enemy  as  rear  gnard.  Hiilierto  they  had  only  bad 
fatigae  and  prirationB  to  combat  agaiast ;  they  had  now,  in  additaon,  to 
ward  off  the  incessant  attacks  of  an  active  eoemy.  On  the  7th  of  No- 
Tember  winter  overtook  the  runaways — frost  and  snow  at  the  same  tine. 
A  vain  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  pnrsuers  at  Dorsgbi^,  bet  tlie 
French  were  oUiged  to  evacuate  the  place.  I>emora]isation  sncoeeded  to 
all  these  sufferings,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  began  to  itirow  away  ^eb 
arms.  They  could  not,  however,  separate  themselves,  for  hetwever  sboTt  & 
distance,  from  the  retreating  eolnmns,  withoot  ^tiling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  men  were  thus  rednced  to  roUbisg  one  another  of  their 
proviaions,  and  even  of  their  clothes.  A  eoldkr  who  no  longer  belosged 
to  any  regiment  was  considered  as  unworthy  of  pity.  Some  died  of 
fatigue,  others  of  hunger ;  some  perished  from  cold,  others  lay  down  asd 
were  burnt  in  the  villages  fired  by  their  countrymen.  The  wounded  had 
to  be  left  behind,  and  were  massacred  by  the  Cossacks. 

Smolensko  u-as  one  of  the  chief  depdts  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  aH  had 
looked  upon  it  as  a  point  of  repose.  But  the  disorganisation  of  the  aroT 
was  so  complete  that  pillage  ensued,  and  the  resources  of  many  raonths 
were  destroyed  in  twentyWour  hours.  It  fared  worst  with  the  rear  guard, 
for  by  the  time  it  came  up  everything  had  disappeaied.  M.  de  Fezensac, 
whose  regiment  had  often  to  sustain  the  charge  of  the  enemj  without 
supports,  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  five  hundred  men — less  than  one 
half  that  had  left  Moscow. 

At  Rrasnoi  the  enemy  got  in  between  the  maia  body  and  the  third 
corps.  The  rear  guard,  thus  intercepted  and  outnumbered,  was  rooted  in 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  M.  de  Feiensae's  Tegiment  was 
now  reduced  to  two  hundred  men.  Ney  led  the  survivors  over  pathless 
£elds  to  where  the  Dnieper  was  sufficiently  Irozen  to  be  passed  over,  bat 
the  wounded,  horses,  guns,  baggage,  and  vehicles,  hadaSl  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  enemy«  They  had  to  repel  several  equally  fntnids^le  attacks  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  ere  they  reached  Oreha,  by  wfiieh  trme  the  regi- 
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ment  was  reduced  to  eighty,  and  the  third  corps,  six  thousand  strong, 
was  reduced  to  a  small  body  of  survivors,  eight  or  nine  hundred  in 
number!  At  Orcha,  this  renmnit  of  «  corps  d'armee  was  incorporated 
with  the  main  body.  The  terrible  passage  of  the  Berezina  still  remained. 
Fifteen  thousand  men  perished  an  that  fatal  day,  drcrwned  in  attempting 
to  pass  the  bridge,  or  over  the  ice,  or  slain  by  the  enemy.  Most  of  the 
artillery  baggage,  all  that  had  escaped  previous  disasters,  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  It  was  not,  indeed,  as'is  well  known,  till  the  army  had 
crossed  the  Niemen  that  it  was  delivered  from  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  Russians.  The  Emperor,  who,  in  the  absence  of  cavalry,  had  insti- 
tuted a  small  mounted  body-guard  of  ofBcers,  which  he  called  the  Escadron 
Sncre,  took  the  opportunity  of  communication  being  opened  with  Wilna 
by  the  occupation  of  Molodetschno  to  start  in  a  sledge,  leaving  the  King 
of  Naples  in  command  of  the  remnants  of  the  Grand  Army.  This  is 
ahogether  an  did  story,  but  M.  de  Fesensac  lelates  many  details  that  fell 
under  ^is  own  eognitance  that  are  quite  new,  vnd  highly  wortlaiy  of 
perusal.  So  fearful  were  the  effects  of  this  most  disastrous  relrest  upon 
all  who  shared  in  it,  that  die  general  lays  they  oould  not  recover  from  it 
«veR  whan  restored  to  tbeir  homes,  fiocnble  rcmtnisoences  'filled  tbeir 
minds,  the  pictures  of  the  victims  of  that  terrible  campaign  never  ceased 
to  haunt  tbem,  and  their  hearts  were  filled  to  ovevdowing  ^it^k  gtoomy 
horrors,  'whieh  it  anquired  time  and,aUtbe  tender 'attentions  of  fnendsfatp 
to  entirely  dissifMite. 

M.  de  Feaensac  served  afterwards  in  what  is  caned  tihe  campaign  of 
Saxony  in  18  tS,  on  whi^  ooeasimi  he  was  detached  as  general  xif 
bngade  on  especial  service  in  Hanover  and  Hamburg,  and  whepe  he 
forced  the  Eaf^ieili  to  ewacuale  Cuxha«en.  A  captain  of  Voltigeurs, 
anxioiis  to  distbiguyi  lUnBelf  on  this  ktter  oeeasion,  rushed  to  the 
parapets  to  hoist  the  inevitable  kerohicff  that  is  islwajv  Teaidy  to  do  duty 
as  a  flag  just  2»  the  English  were  embarking,  wdien  a  well-directed  shot 
cut  hhn  into  pieces.  The  defeat  of  Marshal  Maodonald  at  iLatabach, 
and  of  Marshal  Oudinet  at  Grossbeeren,  were  the  beginning  of  •events 
nufavonrahks  to  tlie  Grand  Arraj^  to  whick  Leipatg  acted  as  a  grand 
finale.  M.  de  F«aansae  becanie,  as  a  resiidt  of  the  eapbulation  of 
Dresden,  prisoner  of  war  in  PreAurg,  and  it  was  there  that  he  became 
acquaftuted  with  the  humiliating  fact  of  the  oecopatien  of  Paris  by  the 
allies.  On  his  rettuorn,  ^'  without  haying  •contrikated  to  the  IRestoratkra, 
without  having  erven  desired  it,  he  made  «p  Ins  mind,"  he  says,  *'  to  Sidrve 
it  as  sincerely  and  as  loyally  as  he  liad  done  the  Euipire."  Tiie  command 
of  a  brigade  in  Paris  Imd  been  reserved  for  him,  and  be  removed  the  tri- 
color cookade  frcmi  his  hat  aa  no  longer  kis  «mbleBQ,  hat  he  says  he  has 
ever  preterved  it  as  a  preeiovB  nsminiscence. 
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OB,  WROUGHT  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND. 

A  LIFE  BOMANCE. 

Br  THE  Author  of  **  Granville  de  Vigne,**  &c. 

Fart  the  Sixth. 
!• 

THE  Sn^YKR  SHIELD  AND  THE  CHABMED  LANCE. 

"  Is  he  to  monopolise  her  for  ever?  He's  kept  the  field  a  cursed  long 
time,"  said  a  Secretary  of  Legation,  dropping  his  lorgnon  one  night  at 
the  Opera  in  Paris. 

'*  The  deuce  he  has !"  said  his  Grace  of  Lindenmere.  '*  La  belle  is 
marvellously  Caithful;  and  they  say  he's  as  mad  after  her  now  as  when  he 
first "* 

<*  OUaisez  vous!  A  scandal  six  months'  old  is  worse  than  dining  off  s 
rechauffe,^*  broke  in  the  Vicomte  de  Belespriet.  "  A  naughty  story  is  like 
a  pretty  mistress ;  charming  at  the  onset,  but  a  great  bore  when  it's  lost 
its  novelty.  All  Paris  chattered  itself  hoarse  over  their  liaison  last 
December;  what  we  want  to  know  now  is — ^when  will  it  come  to  an 
end  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  you  do,"  chuckled  the  old  Earl  of  Beaume.  ''But  the 
succession  there  will  be  as  dangerous  as  to  the  Polish  Tlceroyalty;  a  smile 
from  her  would  cost  a  shot  from  him." 

"  Ah ! — sort  of  man  to  do  that  style  of  thing,"  yawned  the  Doke* 
*'  Don't  understand  it  myself,  never  should.  But  he's  pontively  her  slave 
— actually." 

'<  Plenty  of  you  envy  him  his  slavery ;  white  arms  are  pleasant  hand- 
cuffs," laughed  Lord  Beaume.     ''  But  that  woman's  ruined  him,  tsi 

what's  worse,  his  career.   He  gave  up  the  special  mission  to hecaose 

it  must  have  taken  him  where  her  ladyship  could  not  go !  A  man's  never 
great  in  public  life  till  he's  ceased  to  care  for  women  I" 

**  Which  is  possibly  the  cause,  sir,  why  the  country,  looking  to  you  for 
g^at  things,  has  always  looked  in  vain  ?"  said  Lindenmere. 

The  Earl  laughed,  taking  out  his  tabati^re ;  he  was  good  nature  itself, 
and  his  Grace  was  a  privileged  wit,  c^est  a  dire^  one  of  that  class  who 
have  made  rudeness  *'  the  thing,"  and  supply  the  esprit  they  lack,  bj  the 
impudence  they  love !  The  fashion  has  its  conveniences — it  is  difficult  to 
be  brilliant,  but  it  is  so  easy  to  be  brusque ! 

Those  whom  they  discussed  were  Lady  Vavasour  and  Strathmore. 

Their  liaison  had  been  the  theme  of  many  bumng  scandals  the  aatcmn 
before,  when,  on  leaving  White  Ladies,  she  had  returned  to  Paris  accooB- 

Eanied  by  him ;  but  the  buzz  had  soon  exhausted  itself,  and  their  oonnesoa 
ad  become  a  fact  generally  understood,  and  but  very  little  disguised.  B 
place  and  right  had  been  long  unchallenged,  however  bitterly  envied; 
and  whatever  rumour  had  said  of  her  capricious  inconstancy,  as  yet  ' 
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had  showed  no  disloyalty  to  her  lover,  whatever  she  showed  to  her  lord. 
Either  she  really  loved  at  last,  or  her  entire  dominion  over  the  man  who 
had  scoffed  at  tne  sway  of  women  satiated  her  delight  in  power,  for  no 
coquetries  ever  roused  the  jealousy,  fierce  as  an  Eastern's,  which  accom- 
panied his  passion,  or  flattered  the  hopes  of  those  who  sought  to  sup- 
plant him.  If  any  magician  had  had  the  power  twelve  mouths  hefore 
to  show  him  himself  as  he  had  now  become,  Strathmore  would  have  re- 
cognised the  revelation  as  little  as  we  in  youth  should  recognise  our  own 
features  could  we  see  them  marked  with  the  corruption  they  will  wear  in 
death.  Men  who  have  been  long  invulnerable  to  passion  ever  become  its 
abject  bond-slaves  when  they  at  length  bend  down  to  it.  Ambition  was 
lulled  to  forgetfulness  in  the  sweet  languor  of  his  love ;  had  he  been 
ofTered  the  kingship  of  the  earth  he  would  have  renounced  it,  if  to  assume 
its  empire  he  must  have  left  her  side !  This  man,  who  had  long  believed 
that  he  could  rule  his  will,  and  mould  his  life,  as  though  he  were,  god-like, 
exempt  from  every  inevitable  weakness  or  accident  of  mankind,  had  sunk 
into  a  woman's  arms,  and  let  the  golden  meshes  of  her  loveliness  enervate 
him,  till  every  other  feeling  which  might  have  combated  or  rivalled  her 
power  was  drowned  and  swept  away.  Passion,  often  likened  by  poets 
unto  flame,  does  thus  resemble  it — that,  once  permitted  dominion,  it  can 
no  longer  be  kept  in  servitude,  but  mastering  all  before  it,  devours  even 
that  from  which  it  springs.  The  strength  which  he  had  boasted  could 
break  "  bonds  of  iron  even  as  green  withes"  had  ebbed  away  into  a 
voluptuary's  weakness :  and  under  the  even  brilliant  modern  life  he  had 
led  through  these  eight  months  in  Paris,  there  had  rioted  in  him  the 
same  guilty  love  which  revelled  in  possession  of  the  Hittite's  wife,  the 
same  keen  jealousy  which  slew  Mariamne  for  a  doubt  in  the  days  of  old 
Judea ! 

Lady  Vavasour  sat  to-night  in  her  loge  at  the  Opera,  Strathmore  in 
attendance  on  her,  as  he  had  been  throughout  the  winter  wherever  she 
went,  the  Comte  de  Lorn  and  Prince  Michael  of  Tchemeidoff  her  only 
visitors,  for  the  entree  to  her  box,  closely  as  it  was  besieged,  was  ever  a 
privilege  as  exclusive  as  the  Gaker.  Scandals,  badinage,  dainty  flattery, 
choice  wit  lying  in  a  single  word,  rumours  which  answered  the  *'  Quid 
Novi?"  asked  as  perpetually  in  Paris  as  in  the  Violet  City,  circulated  in 
her  box ;  and  she  sat  there  in  her  dazzling  youth,  shrouded  in  black  per- 
fumed  lace,  like  a  Spanish  gaditana,  with  the  diamonds  flashing  here  and 
there,  and  gleaming  starlike  among  her  lustrous  hair.  Her  coquetry  of 
manner  she  could  no  more  abandon  than  could  a  fawn  its  play,  than  a 
sapphire  its  sparkle ;  but,  as  I  say,  she  never  had  fairly  aroused  that 
deadly  jealousy  which  lay  in  wait  within  him,  as  a  tiger  lies  ready  to 
spring ;  though  Strathmore,  whose  love  was  a  sheer  idolatry,  as  enthralled 
by  the  senses  now  as  in  the  flrst  moment  when  his  kiss  had  touched  her 
lips,  begrudged  every  glance  which  fell  on  another. 

"  Strathmore  has  the  monopoly  now,  how  long  will  he  keep  it?"  said 
the  Due  de  Vosges,  as  he  left  her  box,  while  S.A.R.  the  Prince  d'Etoiles 
entered  it.  '*  There  are  women  who  have  no  lovers  perhaps  (at  least  for 
our  mothers'  credit  we  all  say  so),  as  there  are  women  who  use  no  rouge ; 
but  when  once  they  begin  to  take  to  either,  they  add  both  fresh  every 
day !" 

'*  Peste !"  said  Arthns  de  Bellus,  pettishly,  '<  he  has  had  it  a  great  deal 
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top  long.    JBp  jmiit  haare  bewitohfld-herin  his  old  Englkh  chAtoan !    If 
a  whole  winter  is  jiot  an  etecnal  constancy,  what  is  ?" 

"  And  this  is  .May !"  pursued  ihe  Dnc,  J?efleetively.;  "liut  those  £ng. 
lifihmen  are  lesolnte  fellows;  they  hold  thdr .ground dogpedly  in  faattk» 
in  lore ;  there  is  no  shaking  them  in  either         ** 

'*  Vrai !  These  ds  only  shooting  them  in  i>oth !  If  one  jpieked  a  qoainA 
with  my  ijord  Cecil,  par  hazard^  and  had  him  ont        '" 

^<  He  would  shoot  you^  monoher,  and  stand  all  the  heiter\witk  laadame 
for  i^"  jaid  the  Due,  drjdy.  ^'  Strathnope  is  the  cvack  ahot  »£  £k»^; 
he  can  hit  the  ruby  in  a  woman's  ring  at  ievanty  jmubb — «aw  him  do  it 
at  Vienna!" 

''  Look,  Cecil !  There  is  your  friend !"  said  Marion  Yavaaoni:,  lifui^ 
her  lorgnon  io  her  eyes  and  glancing  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  house. 

''  What  an  inde&iite  description !"  laughed  Stia^hmoore,  ilif&g  \lk 
slowly.  *'  We  all  ha^re  a  million  :af  .fiaends  as  long  as  ^we  .ace  -happi^ 
ignorant  of  what  they  say  of  us  1" 

^*  Tomb  ttd  with  your  epigiams !  All  social  comfort  lies  in  self'^ecef- 
tion,  we  know  that,"  she  laughed,  with  that  glance  henaath  lier  silkea 
lashes  which  liad  first  £Edlen  <en  him  .under  the  midsummer  atan  of 
Pjragne,  and  which  s^U  did  with  him  what  it  would.  '^  There  is  your 
friend,  your  hrothec,  your  idol — the  Beau  Sahneur,  asyoH  jdl  call  hun — 
I  hope  he  will  not  be  shot  like  hie  namesake,  Muiat;  h%  is  iar  too  iiand- 
some !    Look !  it  i«  he  yonder,  talking  with  Lord  Beaune  V* 

''  Bertie  I  so  it  isi.     What  has  .he  some  to  Fans  foe,  I  wonder  ?" 

fitrathmore's  eyes  lightened  with  pleasace,  and  his  rare  smile  passed 
over  his  £Eice  as  he  recognised  Exvoll^  his  attachment  to  Mm  was  toe 
thorough  to  hawe  been  £nt  .away  by  dioae  words,  even  bitter  idioiigh  dwy 
were,  which  had  been  exchanged  between  them  in  the  cedar  drawing-xoom 
at  White  Ladies. 

fihe,  glancing  ii^pward  .at  him,  saw  ihe  anile,  and  this  woman,  rapadooB^ 
exacting,  merciless,  with  the  panther  j:iatiire  under  her  delicate  lavehnesE^ 
permitted  no  .thought  to  wander  away  from  her,  allowed  no  aingle  feeling 
to  share  dominion  with  heri     And  she  prepared  his  ohaafciflemmat, 

<*  What  is  he  in  Taris  £orf  To  see  me,  I  dare  say !  N'-Esi  at  pits  assezt 
Go  and  tell  him  to  come  here.;  he  will  not  vexttuiae  without,"  jhe  sai^ 
carelessly,  while  she  leaned  a  Jittie  forward,  and  bowed  to  £sr<^  with  an 
envoi  £rom  her  fan,  for  which  many  men  in  the  hpnse  that  aijg^  would 
hare  paid  dowji  ien  years  of  their  lives. 

How  well  ishe  knew  her  lover,  and  luaew  her  poaiter  jnrer  him !  The 
smile  died  off  Stcathmore's  &ce,  the  dark,  dangerous  ax^ger  of  his  race 
glanced  into  -his  eyes. 

*'  Pardon  me  if  I  decline  the  errand.  I  am  not  yomkiquaMS  depkuxj 
Lady  Vavasour !"  he  said,  coldly,  as  he  ieaned  over  her  ohair.  The 
answer  was  too  low  for  those  who  were  in  the  box  to  hear  it. 

She  gpkinced  at  him  amusedly,  and  shviigged  her  shoulders  slightly : 
Mfmy  would  think  themselves  flattered  hy  being  even  thcUl     Since 
ou  are  jrefractory,  there  are  others  jnore  obedient.  M.  de  Lorn,  will  yoa 

so  good  as  to  teU  Mijor  Erroll  be  may  come  and  qaeak  to  ub  h^? 
There  he  is  with  Lord  Beaume." 

Lorn  left  the  box  on  his  errand,  and  Lady  Vavasour  turned  to  D^Etoiles^ 
who^  then  entered.  She  ^^ma  the  seigning  beauty  of  Paris  stilly  none  daied 
to  dispute  with  her  the  palm  of  pre-eminence.    Soveroigii  of  fitthion,  ahe 
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bent  aoreveigns  to  iier  Feet,  'Crenied  a  mode  idth  a  word,  and  saw  kingB 
sntton  to  her  for  a  'Binile.  She  moat  hanse  sorely  loved  StoatiniioFe 
etm^^y^  well,  with  more  than  the  lAeetiDe,  caprioisoiu  panons  rooioar 
aecipeditod  to  her,  that  «he  -aflowed  hkn  so  jealous  and  mdivoded  a  swaty 
aver  her;  or—- flerafaanoe  «t  wai'tbat  '^the  doW  stiU  locrod  ^^ito  peck  ihe 
eetndge,^'  to  tacne  thishnperioiificwiUtotncrettfaaQ  wonan'-s  weakness,  and 
see  tins  man,  •whofbQastediumsdf  lof  bronae,  grow  pale  if  iier  g^lanoe  hut 
wandeied  fvoa  'himself!! 

**  'For  vhame !"  -she  unmnored  to  hkn,  as  he  bent  tfior  mn  smecald  whn^ 
bad  fallen  ^m  her  honc|net4holder«  *'  How  imde  yon  (wera.  J>o  you  net 
Icaom  my  viotto  »  NapoleonVi,  iQin  m^ime  me  suit !" 

'*  Yes,''  anowered  Btivthmore,  unsatisfied  and  unappeased  ;  ^'  but  I  do 
not  see  why  yen  should  foare  ^o  ihe  folbwed  by  so  "very  many  1^ 

dShe  struck  him  sl  fragrant  blow  with  her  bouquet  of  stephanoiis. 

^  if  a  <vast  orowd  follow  ever  Im  maki,  is  it  not  the  gx^ealer  honour  to  he 
singled  from  so  many  ?     ingrat  /" 

The  jdoktrous  passion  ^that  was  in  inm  ibr  Hainan  Yavasoor,  iirhieh 
bound  hhn  to  her  will,  and  nmde  ham  hold  !his  slavery  «weetor  than  aU 
duty,  pride,  or  g^lory,  gleamed  in  his  eyes  as  he  stooped  towards  .her  m  the 
9well  of  a  chonis  <of  the  ^'  Puiitaao,"  wifaieh  droivtued  ihis  words  to  any  ear 
save  hers : 

^  Ay!  but  love  gradges  the  idkst  word  tlhat  is  A»t  to  others,  the 
slightest  <glance  that  is  ibestowed  elsesrheie,  ^eie  is  no  miser  at  once  so 
avaricious  and  unreasonable !" 

*^  Unreasoning  indeed !  You  are  mnoh  more  fit  for  liM  days  sf,  Ahelard 
and  Heloise  than  you  are  for  these.  Ko  one  loves  so  Jiif>ip*-«a^e  our- 
selves !** 

Tor  the  sweetness  ^of  the  last  word,  as  it  lingered  softly  fimm  her  lips, 
ranumfured  in  the  swell  of  the  music,  be  foigave  her  the  arch  mockery  of 
the  first ;  and  the  sirocco  of  jealousy 'which,  .oaoe  risen,  novier  wholly  sub- 
sides, lulled,  and  passed  harmless  away  for  idie  present. 

Meanwhile,  m  Lord  Beamne's  hge,  iBrroU  received  his  message;  re- 
ceived it  with  so  much  reluctance,  almost  repugnance  in  liis  tone  ^and  on 
his  face,  that  ^  'Gonite  de  Lorn,  who  had  only  known  him  a  Sir  Oalidore 
for  courtesy  and  a  very  Richelieu  for  women,  stared  at  Inm  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

^  Peste !  the  greatest  beauty  of  the  day  sends  for  yon,  and  you  are  no 
mote  grateful  to  her  than  this !  And  one  must  stand  ivery  well  with  her, 
too,  to  be  invited  to  her  box." 

^  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  ^<stand  well'  wvth  Lady  Yavasoar,"  said 
Enroll,  impatiently,  forgetting  how  strangely  his  answer  tmnst  sound,  lor 
memories  of  ilhis  woman  as  he  had  last  seen  heristt  White  Ladies  s&red 
up  bitterly  within  him ;  about  her,  and  her  alone,  pasfdonate  wovds  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  man  he  loved ;  through  her,  and  her  alone, 
that  blow  had  been  strudk  to  their  ^end8lnp,£pom-«ihiiAi*fiieBdship  never 
rallies,  howstoever  dexterously  the  wound  he  ihealed. 

<<  So  much  the  better  for  you,  for  nobody  has«^anoe  of  rivaHuig  jrour 
friend,  it  seems.  Allons  I  you  will  hardly  send  her  such  a  msisage  hack 
as  that  ?''  said  the  Frenchman,  as  he  l^oogbt,  *<  Alwha !  «he  fox  and  the 
grapes !     lis  sont  trop  verts  di€4l  et  ban  pour  ies  gmsffss^  /" 

ErroU  wavered  a  moment,  uncertain  how  'best  to  evade  her  sammons  : 
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he  felt  an  invincible  reluctance,  in  truth;  did  it  not  seem  too  exag- 
gerated and  cowardly  a  word,  almost  a  dread  to  enter  this  woman^s 
presence  ?  He  recognised  her  sorceress  power,  and  feared  it ;  he  knew 
her  influence  over  Strathmore,  and  resented  it ;  he  believed  it  wisdom  to 
shun,  foolhardihood  to  brave  her;  he  abhorred  her  nature,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged her  loveliness.  Down  at  White  Ladies,  even  whilst  he  had  hated 
her  for  the  dominion  she  exercised  over  Strathmore,  and  loathed  her  for 
the  wanton  passions  she  veiled  beneath  her  delicate  and  poetic  language, 
her  soft  and  refined  grace,  he  had  felt  the  dazzling  charm  of  that  divine 
beauty  sweep  over  and  stagger  him,  as  though  her  eyes  had  some  necro- 
mantic spell.  Now,  with  all  the  stories  that  were  rife  of  the  utter  bondage 
in  which  she  held  Strathmore,  hatred  is  scarce  too  fierce  a  word  for  what 
Erroll  felt  for  Marion  Vavasour.  Had  there  been  a  plausible  pretext  for 
leaving  the  house  to  avoid  her  he  would  have  taken  it ;  already  on  his 
lips  was  an  excuse  to  Lorn  for  his  attendance  to  her  loge^  when,  as  she 
leaned  forward  to  lorgner  the  prima  donna,  her  glance  met  his,  and  he 
saw  her,  with  the  diamonds  glancing  in  her  bosom  and  her  hair,  and  her 
lustrous  eyes  outshining  the  jewels.  He  hated  her,  condemned  her,  feared 
her,  approached  her  with  aversion ;  but  that  enchantment  which  Marion 
Vavasour  exercised  at  will  over  temperaments  the  most  diverse,  hearts  the 
most  steeled  to  her,  stole  upon  him  as  the  syren's  sea-song  stole  upon  the 
mariners  of  Greece,  though  they  turned  their  prow  from  the  fatal  music, 
as  the  fumes  of  wine  steal  perforce  upon  a  man,  though  he  refuse  to  pat 
wine  even  to  his  lips ! 

It  seemed  impossible  tb  evade  her  summons ;  he  turned  and  followed 
the  Comte  de  Lorn,  as  in  this  life  we  ever  follow  the  slender  thread  of 
Accident  which  leads  us  to  our  fate. 

'<  What  has  brought  you  to  Paris  ?  Anything  especial  ?"  asked  Strath- 
more,  when  Lady  Vavasour,  having  given  him  a  smile  and  a  few  words 
of  negligent  graceful  courtesy,  continued  her  conversation  with  D'Etoiles. 

The  hot  words  that  had  been  passed  between  them  had  been  allowed 
to  drop  into  oblivion  by  both — freely  forgiven  by  the  one  who  had  had 
right  on  his  side;  not  so  freely  by  the  one  who  had  been  in  error,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  worst  traits  among  many  darker  that  belonged  to  men  of 
his  race  and  blood,  that  a  Strathmore  never  pardoned. 

*^  My  uncle's  illness,"  answered  Erroli.  *'  He  was  knocked  over  at 
Auteuil  by  paralysis ;  they  telegraphed  for  me  some  days  ago,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  left  him.  It  will  prove  a  fatal,  they  tell  me, 
though  perhaps  a  lingering,  affair." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  I  must  be  *  extremely  glad  and  vastly  sorry'  in  one 
breath — the  first  for  your  inheritance,  the  last  for  your  uncle !"  smiled 
Strathmore.  ''  Poor  Sir  Arthur^— I  wonder  I  never  heard  of  it ;  will  he 
last  long  ?" 

^'  He  may  die  any  day ;  he  may  linger  on  for  many  months ;  so  the 
doctors  say  at  least,  but  they  always  hedge  admirably  m  their  progpiosti- 
cations,  so  that,  whether  their  patient  be  cured  or  killed,  they  are  always 
in  the  right !     I  fear  there  can  be  no  chance  for  him." 

'*  Fear,  Bertie ! — on  your  honour,  now  ?"  said  Strathmore. 

All  the  old  baronet's  estates  were  willed  by  him  to  Erroll  (his  title  he 
naturally  succeeded  to) ;  a  property  not  extensive,  but  of  high  value  to  a 
cavalry  man  in  debt  and  in  difficulties. 
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"  On  my  honour!  What  will  come  to  me  will  set  me  free  in  very 
many  ways ;  but  to  rejoice  in  a  man's  death  because  you  reap  by  it, 
would  be  semi-murder." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  cried  Strathmore,  "  we  all  break  the  Decalogue  in 
our  thoughts  every  hour  with  impunity,  and  in  our  acts,  too,  if  we're  not 
detected : 

Le  scandale  du  monde  est  ce  qui  fait  I'offence, 
Et  ce  n'est  pas  p^cher  que  p^cher  en  silence ! 

Tartuffe's  the  essence  of  modern  ethics  !" 

"  Ethics !  Murder !  Death  I  Quelle  horreur !  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?"  interrupted  Lady  Vavasour,  catching  fragmentary  sentences, 
and  turning  her  head,  with  her  eyebrows  arched  in  surprised  inquiry,  as 
the  Royal  Duke  bowed  his  conge  and  left  her  to  go  to  the  box  of  a 
scarcely  more  notorious,  though  a  less  legitimate  Honne,  who  had  not  a 
coronet  to  leaven  her  frailties.  **  What  horrible  words  to  bring  into  my 
presence !  Are  you  going  to  quit  the  world  and  organise  a  new 
La  Trappe,  Major  ErroU  ?" 

**Not  exactly!  Though  truly  there  are  living  beauties  that  might 
drive  us  to  as  fatal  a  despair,  as  the  dead  loveliness  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Montbazon  awoke  in  the  Trappist  founder !"  answered  ErroU,  almost  in- 
voluntarily. The  eyes  that  dwelt  on  him,  the  subtle  spell  that  stole  about 
him,  seemed  to  wrench  homage  from  him  to  this  woman  in  the  very  teeth 
of  his  aversion  and  his  condemnation  of  her,  as  if  to  justify  the  taunt  and 
the  suspicion  that  Strathmore  had  thrown  in  his  teeth  at  White  Ladies, 
and  to  make  him  by  his  own  words  prove  himself  a  liar ! 

Strathmore's  eyes  flashed  swiftly  on  him,  and  a  sneering  smile  came 
upon  his  face.  The  thought  that  prompted  it  did  ErroU  as  rank  an  in- 
justice as  evil  judgment  ever  wrought  in  a  world  where  its  wrong  verdicts 
are  as  many  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  its  restitutions  so  tardy,  that 
they  are  rarely  offered,  save — to  the  dead. 

Marion  Vavasour  smiled — her  moqueur,  radiant,  resistless  smile. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  prooF  of  woman's  omnipotence  that  love  for  her  was  even 
the  cause  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  most  rigid  monastic  establishment, 
that  ever  abjured  her !     Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ?" 

'*  Only  a  few  days.  I  am  staying  in  attendance  on  an  invalid  relative 
at  Auteuii." 

"  Auteuii !  Ah,  we  go  there  in  a  week  or  so  to  my  maisonette.  We 
shall  be  charmed  to  see  you,  Major  ErroU,  whenever  you  can  make  your 
escape  from  your  melancholy  duty!" 

He  bowed,  and  thanked  her.  For  the  few  words  of  invitation  many 
peers  of  France  and  England  would  have  laid  down  half  the  trappings  of 
their  rank  I  He  acknowledged  them,  but  chillily ;  he  could  not  pardon 
her  for  her  work ;  he  could  not  forgive  her  the  estrangement  between 
him  and  the  man  he  held  closer  than  a  brother  ;  he  could  not  see  Strath- 
more under  the  dominance  and  by  the  side  of  the  woman  who  ensnared 
and  enslaved  him  without  bitterness  of  heart.  He  read  her  aright,  this 
sorceress,  who  could  summon  at  will  every  phase  of  womanhood ;  and  his 
instinct  and  his  reason  alike  allied  to  give  out  against  her  an  uncompro- 
mising verdict.  With  but  cold  courtesy  he  made  his  adieux,  and  left  her 
box  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  having  satisfied  the  bare  obli* 
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gallons  o£  politeness  hernMssa^  had' entailtd- on  hinu  And  jet^  despite 
all  this,  as  Erroll  drov»  aweryt  from  the  Opera*  towards  tke  Maiaoii  Doiee 
that  night,  the  remembrance  which  involuntarily  upnsae  ta  faim  of  a.  pure 
and  childKke  loveliness,,  dedicated  sslaly  to  kisi^  which  kft  had  <^n 
ivatefaed  when  hnshed  in  thft  repfose  of.  a  sleep  whose  very  dnsaourwiMe 
haunted  by  no  other  image,  and  murmured  of  no  other  name  tfaaB  ^ 
own,  was  rivalled  and  thrust  aside  by  what  he  atrove  to  put  away  from 
him — the  memory  of  the  glance  whtch hod  just  met  his,  like  the  blinding 
rays  of  a  dazzling  light.  Strong  and  close  about  him  was  the  treasure  of 
a  warm  and  holy  love ;  but  if  even  such  a  love  be  a  silver  shield  m 
hours  of  temptation  to  t^e-  man  whoF-  weara^  it  (though  raiely,  T  d^Bem,  is  it 
as  charmed  an*  one  as  poetr  pietnre  and  av  women  d't'eaar),  it  ewiA  ant 
ward'  off  the  charmed  lance  of  MiEtriJon  Vavasour'^  fascmation.  Ser 
memory  followed  him  through  the  gaa-lit  streets-  to  the  Maiaon.  Bbree; 
her  memory  haunted  him*  still  when  he  1^*  the  hraghiog-  coiRpanniDS  of 
his  operai-supper,  and  drove  through  the  grey  dawn  oFtbe  eorFjr  «Faiie 
morning  bads,  to  Auteuil.  Are  we  masters  of  our  own  fhiie  ?  or  ««  we 
not  rather  playthings  in  the  hands  of  circumstances  and  chance^  flaated 
by  them  against  our  wilf;  as  thistle-down  upon'  the  windV  that  yn£L  it  ? 
It  is  an-  open-  question  F  £Balf  the  worM*  mar  their  own  Rves^  smd  die 
other  half  are  marred  by  life. 

"  Now,  Cecif,  what  cause  was  tftere-  for  jou'  1^  look  as  sterir  2ss  CMi^lo, 
and  to  assert  that  you  were  not  my  ftr^votia  ^  pktce?  to^^ijg^ht,  whcv  I 
merely  paid  an  ordibary  conrtesy  to  yonr  fHend  beeanisehe  t»yoiir*frfend? 
You  are  as  jealbus  as  a  Spaniard,  and  as  ungrateftil — ee  a  man  always 
is  for  that  matter;  so  there  is^no  need  for  a  similb!"  said'  Lady  ITavasoor 
that  night,  alber  her  own  opera<4upper,  when*  Eto?e9,  the  Ehic^d^Tosges, 
and  others  who  had  ftirmed  her-  guesta'  at  tbat  mostt  charming^  of  all 
soupers  St  minuet,  had  left. 

The  light  shone  down  upon  her  where  she  leaned  bacl:  on  a  dbrmenae, 
her  perfumed  hair  drooping  off  Aer  snowy  shoulders,  and  the  diamomh 
glancing  above  its  feir  Greek-like  brow.  They  were  alone ;  the  Mbst|uis 
was*  as  polite  a  host  to  Strathmore  as  the  Marquis  du  Chatelet  to  Vol- 
taire ;  and  StralAmore  bent  his*  head  and  kissed  the-  fogrant  Spa  that 
mocked  him  with  such  sweet  laughter. 

**  Ma  belle  I  there  is  cold  loye  where  there  ia  no  jealousy  I  Love  waits 
for  no  reason  in  its  acts ;  it  only  knows  that  it  hates  those  who*  rob  it  e( 
the  simplest  word,  and  is  jealous  of  the  very  brute  ^at  wins'  a  touch  or 
smile !" 

She  laughed,  as  his  hand  pushed  away  fxom  her  a  irtfde  priceleav  toy> 
dog,  gift  of- the  Prince  d*E toiler,  wKch  had  nestled' in  her  lace. 

*'  I  t^  you  you  are  fit  for  the  old  days  of  Venice;  when  w  too-  dariiig 
look  was  revenged  with  the  dagger!  Kobody  IbTea  so  now ;  we'are  too 
languid,  and'  too  wise ;  and  two  yeaas  ago  you  would  have  swornr  never  1k> 
love  so  youraelfj  Cecil.** 

**  Even  so.     But  two  years'  ago  I  had  not  met  ffou."' 

**  Noi  How  strangely  we  met^  too,  those  summer  evenings^  in  Bo- 
hemia!    r  told  you  it  was  Dfestihy.** 

Me  smiled. 

<^  "My-  loveliest !'  I  da  not  think  there  is  much  *  destiny'  in  tfas  19e 
beyond  that  which  men's  hands  fashion  for  themselves^  and'  vroiqen's 
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beaaty  wovks  f<ir  them.  Bub  if  Ikte  would  always  use  me  aes  H  did  t&en, 
I  would  never  atk  otlier  ginidaace.*' 

She  laughed)  that  aefb*  knr  laoeh,  wliich  in  its  nrost  m«lk>w*  sweatoess 
bad  always  a  rinj^  of  triumpb  mi  of  mockery  cRfllcuil'  to  define,  yet  ever 
neiiacnig^  m  its  mosiOL 

**  It  was  destmy !  Let  nve  keep  to*  my  creed'.  Bah  !  Life  Is  governed 
hj  chance^  and  eosh  of  u^  at  be8t»  is  but  a  leaf  that  drifts  en  a  kazardoas 
wind,  now  in-  the  swilight,  aad  now  in  the-  shadow;  and  the  winda  blow 
the  leaves  hap^iaaani  together;  for  evil,  for  good,  whichever  it  be;'* 

And  Lady  Vavasour  laughed  again  at  her  ownr  careless  philosophies; 
« true  epieuiwan,  filW  had  its  most  golden  charm  ^  her,  and  turned  to 
ha  its  sunniest'  side ;  her  fbot  was  oa  tile  neek  of  the  world,  and  the  world 
lay*  obedient;  and  enraptured  by  its- enslaver ;  Emperors  obeyed  a  wgn  of 
her  fan,  how  should  Fate  ever  dare  to  turn  rebel'  against  her? 

Then  that  sadness,  which*  gav«  to  her  gazelle  eyes  their  most  dangerous 
«weetnes9,  eame-  over  them  ;  8^  assumed  by  turns,  and  at  will,  evevy 
shape  and  eaprice^,  now  heartless  and  m^quamie'  a»  the*  worlli  she  reigved 
over,  now  tender  and  fuM  of  thought,  as  the'  women  of  whom  peetff  dream 
in  their  youth. 

^  Ah^  Ceci !  %  have  taught  jwu  a  better  lave  than  the  Age  and  tiie 
Power  you  onee  coveted?  And  yet— w^  knows? — perhaps  Ambitien 
was  l^e  safer  aad  the-  wiser,  though  not  t^  more  feith&l,  miatieaa/' 

His  eyea  dwelt,  wttk-  all  the  passion'  whieh  she  had  Awakened  in  hin, 
on  the  iiving^  pieture  befooo'  hihi)  on  whioh  the  light  ef  the  chandeliers 
shone,  enhsneing*  att  it9  wendroos  briHiaiiee  of  tint,  and  its  rare  grace  ef 
ibrm.  Hi»  idolatry  oatwe%hed  the  workf,  shnvelted  ambition  as  a  scroll 
of  pi^Mr  shripvek  la  the  fhune^  aad  fiUed  his  past^  hia  present,  aad  his 
feture,  only  with'  HMseif ! 

"  I  do  not  know— £  do  not  care  V^  he-  said,  passionately,  whilst-  his*  Kas 
were  hot  against  her  cheek.  ^'  For^  love  you  have  taught  me,  I  woald 
barter  life  and  sell  eternity !  Ambition— it  is  dead  in  me !  Vouwee  my 
world.     I  have  Ibrgot  all  othem.'*' 

God  pardon-  him !  It  was<  fatally  tvoe.  And  a^  looked  up  softly  in  l^s 
«yes,  his  slaveiy  was  sweet  homage  to  her  powei^  his>  insanity  preeious 
incense  to  her  vanity ;  and  as  she  knew  that  she  war  all  the  world  to  him, 
JO  she*  whs^iered  hnm  he:  was  tor  her.  She  had*  vowed  him^  so  many 
times,  with  her  enchantvesa  tongue,,  her  fragrant:  Ifips,  her  Sequence  ef 
ey&  and  word — so  she  vowed  hini>  now. 

'^  Ah^  Cecil  !^  she-  mucmured^  witb  that  caiessing  sweetness:  wfaichF  was 
as  resistless*  as  the  seag  of  the  sevpent^^haraier^  "we- do>  net  love  the*  less, 
but  the  aaeve,  because  the>  world  sometimea  robe  ua  ef  eacii  other,  and 
wouhi  sevev  us  if  it  could  by  its  law»!" 

n. 

BXLLA.  DSMONIk.  GQK.  AKQWOCQ  BISOu 

Trs  Bosi|uet  Qf6  Diaiw  was  sitoacsd  midway  between  Auteuit  and 
Passy,  in*  one  of  the.  most  ehanning'  leiwats  of  those  pleiisant-  phKes; 
nestled  among  sycamore  and  lime-woods,  catching'  from-  ita  tefisees  a 
distant  vievp  ef  tiie  spbes  of  Ftane,  aodl »  neaver  of  the.  wwdtnge  ef  the 
Seine,  with  a  paradiM  of  rosef  bowuiug^  iff  ita  gardtena,  and*  the  loxufj  of 
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a  serail  lavished  on  its  interior.  Hither,  in  the  sultry  heats  of  earlj 
summer,  when  the  thermometer  was  38  deg.  Reaumur,  came  Maiion 
Lady  Varasour,  after  a  lengthened  Paris  season,  with  a  choice  cohue  of 
courtiers  and  guests,  to  head  a  circle  scarce  less  brilliant  than  that  adja- 
cent at  St.  Cloud ;  to  pass  her  mornings,  forming  new  sumptuary  laws 
and  despotic  edicts  of  fashion  ;  to  frame  fltes  a  la  Watteau  in  her  rose- 
gardens,  or  in  her  private  theatre ;  to  spend  her  time  as  became  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Vavasour  and  Vauz,  and  the  Queen  of  Society. 

As  it  chanced,  joining  the  grounds  of  her  maisonette^  lay  €txe  grounds 
of  a  cozy  bachelor-villa,  that  had  been  long  inhabited  by  an  old  English 
bon  viveuTy  who,  with  very  good  taste,  preferred  Auteuil,  and  all  to  which 
Auteuil  lies  near,  to  his  own  baronial  hall  down  in  the  dulness  of  Shrop- 
shire, where  there  was  not  a  decent  dinner-party  to  be  had  nearer  than 
twenty  miles  as  the  crow  flew. 

The  bon  viveur  was  Sir  Arthur  Erroll,  and  the  villa  was,  naturally,  the 
Paris  residence  of  his  nephew,  who  had  been  summoned  when  a  fit  of 
paralysis  threatened  a  sure,  though  a  gradual,  death  for  the  baronet 
The  windows  of  the  villa  looked  on  to  the  glades  of  lindens  and  the  aisles 
of  roses,  which  formed  the  choicest  portion  of  the  grounds  of  the  Bosquet 
de  Diane ;  and,  sitting  in  Sir  Arthur's  sick  chamber,  Erroll  had  full  view 
of  the  Decamerone-like  groups  which  strolled  there  in  the  luminous 
evenings,  and  had  ever  before  him,  as  Lady  Vavasour  moved  in  the 
moonlight  or  the  sunset  radiance  through  the  arcades  of  her  orangeries, 
or  down  the  length  of  her  terraces,  a  living  picture  which  united  the 
rich  glory  of  Giorgone  with  the  aerial  grace  of  Greuze.  Perchance  this 
constant,  yet  distant  view  of  her,  was  more  dangerous  than  closer  neigh- 
bourhood ;  through  it,  perforce,  she  haunted  his  solitude,  and  usurped  his 
thoughts.  Of  necessity  detained  at  Auteuil,  he  could  not  shut  away  what 
rose  before  his  sight  almost  as  regularly  as  the  evening  stars  themselves. 
He  avoided  visiting  at  t!ie  maisonette  as  much  as  he  could  possibly  do; 
invited  there,  to  have  constantly  refused  would  have  been  to  place  him- 
self in  the  absurd  light  of  censor  morum  to  Strathmore,  and  fostered 
rather  than  disabused  the  jealous  error  into  which  Strathmore  had  fallen, 
regarding  the  motive  of  his  interference,  the  autumn  before,  at  White 
Ladies.  Still  be  went  thither  very  rarely ;  •  but  he  could  not  walk  through 
the  Bois,  or  drive  down  the  Versailles  road,  without  encountering  her 
carriage  or  her  riding  parties ;  and,  when  he  sat  beside  the  open  case- 
ments of  his  uncle's  chamber,  he  could  not  refuse  his  admiration  to  the 
brilliant  and  graceful  form  surrounded  with  her  court,  which  came  ever 
within  his  sight,  when  she  swept  slowly  along  the  marble  terraces,  or 
beneath  the  avenues  of  her  rose-gardens  in  the  starlit  summer  night 
He  ceased  to  wonder  at  Strathmore's  infatuated  passion — he  ceased  to 
marvel  that,  for  this  woman's  loveliness,  he  flung  away  fame,  time, 
ambition — everything  that  had  before  been  precious  to  him — like  dross; 
and,  almost  unconsciously  and  irresistibly,  Erroll  ceased  also  to  care  to 
drive  over  to  dine  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris,  and  sup  in  the  Breda  Quartier, 
as  he  had  done  hitherto,  but  stayed,  in  preference,  to  sit  beside  the 
window  of  an  old  man's  sick-room,  with  some  opened  novel,  on  which 
his  eyes  never  glanced ! 

Perhaps  Lady  Vavasour  perceived  how  markedly  her  own  invitations 
were  refused,  yet  how  surely  a  lorgnon  watched  her  from  the  balcony  of 
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Sir  Arthur's  villa  that  was  visible  through  the  limes;  or  perhaps  she 
divined  and  resented  the  verdict  her  lover's  friend  gave  against  her  ? 
"  Major  ErroU  is  very  rude.  I  have  asked  him  to  dinner  three  times, 
and  he  has  three  times  '  deeply  reg^tted/  &c.  &c. — Anglice,  refused ! 
I  have  shown  him  courtesy  for  your  sake,  Cecil ;  now  show  him  resent- 
ment for  mine.  I  will  not  have  you  sworn  friends  with  the  man ;  he  does 
not  like  me  !"  said  her  ladyship,  laughingly,  one  morning  to  a  lover  with 
whom  her  word  was  law,  and  who  thought,  as  two  scenes  at  White 
Ladies  arose  to  his  memory,  ''  Perhaps  he  but  likes  you  too  well.!*'  The 
few  phrases  sufficed  to  sow  afresh  the  doubt  in  Strathmore's  mind,  and 
increased  the  coolness  that  had  come  betwixt  him  and  Erroll,  whom 
Marion  Vavasour  treated  with  an  absolute  indifference,  though  occasion- 
ally she  watched  him  with  something  of  that  curiosity  which  a  flattered, 
spoiled,  and  beautiful  woman  might  well  feel  for  the  only  one  who  had 
ever  dared  to  show  her  his  disapprobation,  and  been  proof  against  her 
charm ;  and  occasionally  her  eyes  lighted  and  dwelt  on  the  rare  beauty  of 
his  face  with  a  look  which  meant — it  were  hard  to  say  what— perhaps  a 
challenge. 

"  Major  Erroll,  pray  why  do  you  persistently  shun  us  P"  she  asked 
him,  suddenly,  forsaking  the  negligence  with  which  she  had  hitherto 
habitually  treated  him,  as  was  natural  from  a  proud  and  courted  beauty 
to  a  man  who  had  ventured  to  be  ungrateful  for  her  condescensions,  and 
to  show  tacit  rebuke  of  her  conduct,  without  the  prestige  of  a  high  rank 
to  excuse  him  the  insolence.  It  was  one  of  those  days  when  he  had  been 
compelled  to  come  to  the  Bosquet  de  Diane,  invited  too  publicly  as  he 
encountered  them  in  the  Bois,  when  riding  there  with  one  of  Louis 
Philippe's  equerries,  to  be  able  to  refuse  without  drawing  comment. 
They  were  for  the  moment  almost  alone,  as  they  strolled  through  the 
gardens  after  dinner  under  the  arcades  of  roses,  while  the  starlight  shone 
down  on  her,  burnishing  her  hair  to  its  marvellous  lustre,  and  glancing 
off  the  Byzantine  jewels  above  her  brow,  while  the  shadow  of  the 
night,  half  veiling  her  beauty,  gave  it  a  dream-like  softness.  She  knew 
so  well  when  it  was  at  its  rarest  and  its  most  resistless ! 

"  Shun  you  ?"  he  repeated.  *'  Lady  Vavasour  can  surely  never  do 
herself  so  little  justice  as  to  deem  such  a  rudeness  to  her  possible?" 
Courtesy  demanded  the  reply,  and  he  gave  it  only  coldly. 

'^  I  deem  it  possible  because  it  is  the  fact,"  she  laughed,  carelessly. 
"Come,  I  never  am  refused  or  kept  waiting,  why  do  you  do  it  ?" 

'^  It  is  much  honour  to  me  that  you  should  even  remark  a  discourtesy 
if  I  have  bden  guilty  of  it,"  he  answered,  coldly  still.  He  condemned 
and  abhorred  the  nature  which  he  read  aright'in  her,  and  yet — his  voice 
softened  despite  himself  as  he  looked  down  upon  her. 

'*  You  answer  by  an  equivoque  ?  For  shame  I  I  never  permit  evasions. 
Say  frankly.  Major  Erroll,  the  truth — that  you  dislike  me  !" 

As  she  spoke  she  turned  her  eyes  full  on  him,  their  liquid  darkness 
laughing  with  a  light  as  of  amusement  that  any  mortal  could  be  found 
80  mad  as  to  defy  her  power,  so  blind  as  to  resist  such  loveliness ;  a  light 
that  flashed  on  him  with  its  dazzling  regard,  challenging  him  to  treasure 
hatred  if  he  could,  to  preserve  defiance  if  he  dared,  to  Marion  Lady  Vava- 
sour! 

*'  Come,"  she  repeated,  a  haughty  nonchalance  in  her  attitude  as  she 
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turned  her  head  toimcds  him,  while  she  iwept  throog^i  Ae  fcagrant  uales 
of  her  gflvdenSy  bat  with  a  mockoig,  OMned  snule  abeat  ber  fipi^ 
*^  come!  the*  trudi  bow,  you  diatike'flee  V* 

**  StLj,  ladiar,  Lady  Vvasouc,.  Aet  I  dread  your  pmter,  aod  that— 
Biiiee  yon  ask  fat  fraaknoia  I  pofhope  condeBm  ks  tee*  piti^ee  emaan, 
ks  most  pitiful  results  I'* 

They  were  rash  and  daring  words  to  the  pampeved  beauty,  ^vsho-hesid 
the  truth  at  ranly  as  a  sovereign  in  her  palaee:!'  Thejr  were*  ^lobeii  on 
ihe  impulse  ofi  a  frank  natnxe  and  ft  loyal  friend^ip,  a»  firroU's  dssr 
aiure  eyes  turned  ov  her  steadily,  with  the  firat  reproof  tint  any  firing 
being  hiad  ener  dared  to  offer  to  Manon  Y avasouK  Fram  that  nmnent 
bs  fiste*  was.  sealed  witii  her ! 

The  glanes  she  lint  gave  Him.  was  one  of  gsanii  am—  iiniii^  sf 
baoghty  indignation;,  theny  tfass  wossan^  in  whom:  waa  eembined  eveiy 
fiurest  phase  o£  woman's  witcheries,  wmi  who  couikl  assnme  a*  ber  will 
any  lying  lovelinesa  she  would,  looked  at  hini  with  a  fiatat*  M^iob  wnferiag 
bar  chedk,  and!  her  lashes  slightly  drooping- over  her  ^es^  tJloilr  lost  thnr 
malicious  laughter,  and  grew  almost  sad. 

^  Then  you*  are  a^ust,.  and  err  in  hasty  jodgmenli,  a  fiiasiimn:  error  of 
your  sex^'*  she  said,  gentlyj  almost  nuMroMly.  ^''Bsikl  yaav  as^bt  ss 
well  eoadenia  the  sun.  t^t  shone  on  the  JSgean,  heeaaso  tbe  Uiad  sad 
the  unwise  hewed  down  t9  it  ac  God!  Ton  are*  pssjud&sed;.  N^Laaporto! 
whea  yea  knew  see  better  yo«L  wiU  not  do  me^  so  mueb  wron^^'* 

And  for  the  moment^  as  he  listened^  he  foi^^ot  that  sb»  wb9  apwbe  wn 
the  anch-eoqnette  of  Europe,  was  the  avewed  misftreas  of  Stnatfaaoie; 
be  forgot  that  those-  words  on  ber  hps*  were  a  gaact^b  lie  wichoot  mean* 
ing,.  only  utteosd  as  the  actress  utters  the  woi^s  of  the  rdin  sfae^  aasaaies 
for  the  hoar.  They  stood  alone*  in  lihe  starlight,  about  them-  the  heaiy 
perAime  of  the  rosea  that  xeofed<  the  treUised  aisle  and  atiuwwwi  the  faUk: 
and  as  she  leant  slightly  towards  him  in  the  i^k/tdtm,  while  ber  ejpes 
seemed  to  glisten^  and  her  rish  lips  to  pavt  with  a  sigb^  weeds  broke  (ieai 
bim  unawares^  wieadied  eiat  against  hb  wilb  by  this  wennm'a*  mimnm' 
charm. 

^'  Let  us  knew  you  as  we  may,  you  do-  iriah  n»  what  yon  wilL!  Lady 
Vavasour,  for  God's  sake  take  heed — hare  oseray— yov  holdi  a  Jeaiiul 
power  in  your  hands  T' 

His  tone  hove  moce  meaning  than*  hia  speech,  wbaeh  was  capid  and 
broken,  and  his  prayer,  in  its  very  warning,  otJty  ham  freak  ineensa  to 
ber  triumphs.  Her  eyes  dwelt  softly  en  huoy  and  the  waeni  hoe  still 
lingeied  temptiDgliyt,  flatteringly^  oa  the*  cHeek  that  had  no  ^ara  sd 
perfect  as  its  blushb  And  tbmi  she:  laughed  gaily  as  she  turned  awaj, 
the  Byzantine  gems  gleaming  na  ihmt  star-eays.  ^' Fewer  ?  Bakl  seer 
an  IiMia*s  real^  a  aaeaKnt's  pique,  an  eeeoing's  bsaia|nal  €^eat§rnni 
chose  r 

With  thia  careless^  coysottish.  mockery  she  left  bim^  aadi  wcas  jsinsd  bj 
Btrat^meiie  and  the  Due  de  Voages;.  and  BrroU,.  tuanbagsttiUeaiy  aaray, 
atrode  down  ihe  roee-walk  in  the  moonlight  at  a  swift,  esiewBii  pao^  net 
to  setom.  t»  the.  Basi(tHi  de*  Diane  tint  nigfat.  Tweire  mondbftbafrM, 
be  had  sworn^  iik  that  ceoteia  mmosse  wfaish  comer  tsi  aUI  nes*  whcB  tbsy 
return  to  one  who  has  been  faithful  to  them  in  absence,  with  a  reodiiif 
of.  fidelity  whiclt  they  have  aeves  fiollowedv  that  no  other  krve  aiwald  ever 
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supplant  or  effiuie  his  Wife,  sworn  it;  m  all  si'ncmsljy,  beliemg  that 
he  should  guard  his  oath  sacred  and  unbroken.  She  was  ixxj  dnft  to 
him  still,  dear  as  our  purer*  thoug^Sr  oar  btttav *  n»m«Dls,  oar  BBOSt  &oly 
memories  are  dear  to  us  ;  he  loved  her  fondly,  truly,  deeply ;  yet^  tOB 
holier  lore  woa  bat  a  fratl  ^tddt  aj^iosb  the  miiMdier,  whicb  aircpt  on 
hinii  with  a  siitoeco's  strengthy  hated  yst  insidiom  Jfos  Jmnsfl  did.  eimt 
yet  the  soft  silvery  wings  of  your  better  angel  so  wholly  enshroud' ymi, 
that  they  madis  yoa  blind,  tot  tha  langhiag  ayaa  of  tha  luraahaDtov  that 
beset  your  path,  and  bamwd  from  youa  mgjkii  tiae  wfaathtag*  arma  ami 
-wooing  lips  tftat  lured  yon  iirto*  ersor  ?  Never;.  I  fear  ma,,  avt-  o£  the 
happy  £tU§9  of  mvamiJa  eradhiiKe,  ani  of  pos^.  aong;. 

PowebI'  la  wa&thftidbl  of  Mariaa'VsMmaur'crdigiaii,  ia  ODefacaft; 
as  in  another,  ere  she  had  supplanteifc  it^  it  hadt  baem  faa^  lomar'ai.  She 
warped  and]  uaad.  it  pitilessly ;  and  thoagb  she  had  dmwned  lA,.  never 
exercised  it  niova  eaprieiousiy  and  meBails9si)ir  than  oarar  Staathmora^  noiar 
that  shv  had  set  her  foot  on  liis  bant  neek^  and  bciand  bina  iolio  slaaarp. 
Ko  toy  was  so  dear  to  this  tyrant  as  the  imperious  and  unyielding  natoae 
she  had  bowad  liba  a  reed  ire.  ker  bands  I  Noi  pastinna  so>  preGiaiis>  to  her 
as.  to  show,  by  a  hundred  fresh  ingenuitiea,  linwr  ptianfe  as  straw  to  her 
bidding  was  tba  steel  of  Im  wJiL  and  Ida  prida- ! 

'^  Erom  whom  is  that  lettar,.  abiMrthuwie-y  s&e  askad  one  mewmig  m 
the  rose^gaidbns,  her  fhsnaritv  haant^  wheca- rim  aofr  witb  faini^  tha  Doc 
de  Vosges^  and  sw  Exvglisfe  Viscanntess^ 

The  letter  just  bronght  hina  wan.  from  a.  BritislB  nanistejr  nerived  in 
Pans  foF  m  Eoropaanr  coagness,  and  ha  paased  i^  to>  her;  iia  will  had 
sunk  so  absoiiitoly  inta  hers,  that  he  anitkar  sannod  eDoaaiona  o£  hmr 
dominion  or  hia  awni  degmdntioa*! 

She  arehed  her  daiicata  laows  as  she-  laad. 

'^  This  eyening  2  You  cannot  wait  on.  Hbkl  iim  efatuug.  Wo  play 
*  Hernani.' " 

'*  I  fear  it  is  impossible  for  me  to«  avoid  goiayy  yos  sae  wkat  ]»  said^" 
he  answered  her.  '<The  Earl  would  take'  no  oxenaB  in.  a  nmtfearof  so 
much  import " 

^*  He-  OMia^  takoi  it^.  if  I  daooso  you  to  send  Una  one..  You  cnmiot:  go^ 
Strathmora ;  I  need  yo«  tpeeialljfK." 

'^Bat  ihdted^  sineo'ha^dses  me  d»  hononr  to  desiffe!  tftia  intarww,  I 
coidd  not  refuse  ia  wkhonir  marked  slight^  naiabna^tn  kinanliv  but  almoat 
to  the  Goverament  at  hotnew" 

Lady  Yanrasomr  madr  a  move  muime^  She-  kncar  »  lavdrjfr  wonHHLaB 
xievep  lovaKer  liiani  when  she  wtlk  nat  hear  ranon. 

"  The  Government  ?  What  is  that  to  me  ?  You  are  to  play  Hemnari, 
and  diat  ia  of  fac  nmre  gonpcquaana  l" 

^'Birl  I  aasnre  yon»— — "  b^a»  Stralikaiflrav  ntbil*  Lady  Moa^ 
listened  antaaedly,.  and  ha-  cauglak  &.  sohIb  oh  tiae  ft»n  el  the  Iranah 
Duke  that  he  bktarly  Tosented:  hia  vwafe  Shoralilnnaiin  ttspti  nttsi%  at,  a 
distanee.     Me:  had  kirn  in  tfliraldoni^  bnt  IJtey  had  not. 

'*  Well?  what  ?  I  canooi.  kavo  my  theatirioai»dnBiirangMi  tia  plaaanae 
your  Eariv  especially  ab  ho'is-a  paasoir  i  most  partnalaa^dHlika*  Wknt 
would  ben  the  oonsequenae-,  p»y,  of  yonr  negkctiog  hisanasmona  ?" 

'^Shaaa  sakl^  it  would  bo  liMhr  leas  tlnaa  an  inanb  ta  Alkmbyr  na  kb 
minbterial  capacity,  and 
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"  Insult  him,  then  I**  cried  her  ladyship,  with  charming  nonchalance. 
"  And  apres  ?" 

Strathmore  stooped  towards  her,  and  lowered  his  voice  for  her  ear 
alone. 

*'  Apres?  Very  natural  offence  from  him  personally,  and  great  injuiy 
to  my  own  future  career,  from  neglecting  the  opportunity  he  affords 
me* 

"  GaUmatiaa  I  I  cannot  have  my  tragedy  spoiled  for  the  Ministry's 
farce,"  she  answered  aloud,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders.  '*  Yoa 
must  send  an  excuse  to  the  Earl,  or^' —  and  she  dropped  her  voice — ''  if 
you  insult  me  with  divided  allegiance,  Cecil,  I  shall  receive  none.  Toa 
used  to  boast  Age  and  Power  were  all  you  coveted.  You  may  go  back 
to  your  old  loves  if  you  disobey  m^." 

rerhaps  it  was  that  she  felt  jealous  of  her  old  rival,  Ambition  ;  perhaps 
it  was  merely  to  see  her  own  power  in  its  wanton  completeness  ;  but  her 
eyes  dwelt  on  him  with  the  glance  that,  from  her  to  him,  commanded  all 
things. 

"  Well !"  she  asked  impatiently,  "  do  you  obey  Lord  Allonby  or  me? 
Which  ?     I  never  share  a  sceptre." 

A  flush  passed  over  Strathmore's  face  almost  of  anger;  the  look  be 
caught  on  the  face  of  Vosges  reminded  him  for  once  of  how  completely 
he — a  courtier,  a  diplomatist,  a  man  of  the  world,  who  had  sneered  with 
his  most  bitter  wit  at  love  and  all  its  follies — had  become  the  slave  of 
one  passion,  weak  as  water  in  the  hands  of  one  woman  I 

•  "  Well  ?  Which  ?"  asked  Marion  Vavasour,  with  her  charming  petu- 
lance, and  by  the  light  in  her  eyes  he  knew  that  his  capricious  imperious 
tyrant  would  perchance  resent  disobedience  in  this  trifle  on  which  her 
will  was  set,  more  than  a  far  heavier  disloyalty.  And  so  great  was  his 
idolatry,  that  even  with  lookers-on  at  his  degradation,  he — who  held  his 
will  as  bronze,  and  had  boasted  his  self-dominion  as  omnipotent — let  h^ 
rule  him  even  in  this  wanton  caprice. 

He  bowed  his  assent  to  her : 

'*  What  Lady  Vavasour  wishes  is  a  command." 

It  was  a  strange  oversight  which,  for  a  mere  frivolous  tyranny,  made 
Lady  Vavasour  detain  him  that  night  at  the  Bosquet  de  Diane. 

An  hour  afterwards,  when  the  sun  had  sunk,  and  the  ladies  had  re- 
entered the  maisonette  to  dress  for  dinner,  Strathmore,  at  her  request, 
remained  behind  them,  and  took  his  way  to  the  stables  to  look  at  her 
favourite  mare,  which  had  been  lamed  in  exercising  that  morning,  aud 
which  she  would  not  leave  solely  to  the  care  of  stud-grooms  and  far- 
riers. 

It  was  dusk,  and  the  second  dressing-bell  had  rung,  when,  as  he  re- 
turned from  the  stables  through  the  thick  shrubberies  which  filled  tiiat 
part  of  the  grounds,  he  stumbled  against  a  female  form,  which  crouched 
upon  the  ground  in  a  position  so  suspicious  of  some  thieving  design,  that 
he  laid  his  hold  upon  her  clothes,  and  bade  her  get  up  with  no  veiy 
gentle  epithet.  The  woman  shook  his  grasp  off  by  a  rapid  movement, 
rose  with  a  spring  like  a  young  doe,  and  stood  confronting  him,  without 
any  sign  of  g^t  or  fear,  though  her  gipsy  look,  and  dusty  dress,  con- 
firmed him  in  his  opinion  that  her  errand  lay  towards  any  costly  trifle^ 
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or  loose  jewels,  which  the  open  windows  and  vacated  rooms  of  the 
maisonette  might  let  her  make  away  with  undetected. 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  words  he  spoke  to  her ;  hut  her  eyes 
dwelt  on  him  curiously  and  earnestly,  while  a  smile,  half  melancholy, 
half  hitter,  played  ahout  her  lips;  and  as  he  scanned  her  face  in  the 
fading  light,  he  recognised  in  its  dark  Murillo  heauty  the  Bohemian 
-woman  who  had  taken  his  gold,  and  prophesied  his  future,  under  the 
Czeschen  limes.  The  prophecy,  and  the  prophetess,  would  alike  have 
been  long  forgotten,  hut  for  the  one  who  had  heard  and  seen  them  with 
bira. 

'*  What !"  said  the  Zingara  in  the  Czeschen  patois,  her  mournful  and 
monotonous  tones  falling  dreamily  on  his  ear — '*  what !  the  love  is  bom 
already  ? — the  yellow  hair  has  drawn  you  in  its  net  so  soon  ?  Take 
care !  take  care !  Your  kiss  is  not  the  first,  nor  will  it  he  the  last,  on 
her  lips " 

'^  Peace  to  your  jargon  P'  broke  in  Strathmore,  imperatively,  catching 
enough  of  the  words  to  incense  him.  **  What  are  you  doing  here,  an 
idle  vagrant  prowling  about  to  steal  ?" 

She  threw  herself  back  with  a  proud  fierce  gesture,  the  blood  staining 
her  bronze  cheek,  and  a  sinister  light  flashing  in  her  eyes,  that  were 
darkly  brilliant  as  those  midnight  stars  from  which,  in  olden  days,  her 
ancient  race  had  prophesied  to  kings  the  fate  of  empires ;  by  which  now, 
in  a  strange  travesty  of  their  old  fame  and  faith,  they  babbled  to  peasant- 
girls  of  love-predictions.  '^  Steal !"  she  muttered  in  the  Czeschen  dialect. 
*'^  Steal — from  her  house !  I  would  not  drink  a  stoup  of  water  that  was 
hers^  to  save  myself  from  dying." 

The  words  were  so  fiercely  spoken,  that  Strathmore,  catching  them 
imperfectly,  thought  he  must  have  mistaken  a  language  which,  though 
known  to  him,  was  unfamiliar,  and  laid  his  grasp  upon  her  afresh. 

*'  You  must  g^ve  some  very  good  account  of  yourself,  or  I  shall  turn 
you  over  to  the  gendarmes.  You  are  in  private  grounds  at  nightfall, 
and  are  here  on  no  honest  errand." 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  half  haughtily,  half  mournfully,  with  the 
same  gaze  with  which  she  had  studied  his  face  under  the  Bohemian  limes, 
and  unconsciously  his  hand  relaxed  its  hold  and  left  her  free.  The  regard, 
while  it  shamed  the  suspicion  which  accused  her  of  low  theft,  struck  him 
with  the  same  chill  as  when  her  vague  words  had  traced  out  his  future 
in  Bohemia.  An  artist  would  have  given  that  look  to  the  changeless 
and  Fathomless  eyes  of  the  Eumenides. 

'*  I  have  no  need  to  thieve,"  said  the  Bohemian,  quietly  and  proudly, 
'^  and  my  errand  I  will  not  tell  you — now.  In  a  little  time,  when  you 
hate  where  you  still  love,  you  may  share  it — not  yet.  The  sin  is  fcdr  in 
your  sight,  and  the  kiss  is  sweet  on  your  lips  to-night;  when  the  sin 
bears  its  curse,  and  the  kiss  has  turned  to  gall,  come  to  me  :  Redempta 
will  show  you  your  vengeance." 

She  turned  swiftly,  and  had  passed  away  in  the  gloom  through  the 
trees  before  he  could  arrest  her,  taking  advantage  of  the  pause  of  in- 
voluntary hesitance  which  he  made,  as  he  debated  with  himself  whether 
this  woman  was  a  maniac,  or  whether  again  he  might  not  have  misunder- 
stood the  Czeschen  dialect,  rendered  doubly  unfamiliar  as  it  was  by  the 
gipsy  patois  she  employed. 
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Hif  ey«t  wnlf  Mmg^ht  her  in  tii»  twnlight.  She  wai  ootoC  lig^t; 
and,  disinclined  to  enler  no  the  dwse  himtelf,  lie  fiaiaed  ioifeo  the  hoos, 
and  apprisbig  soMe  «£  the  lenrantB  duit  a  beg^far-^OMWi  was  loitering 
sinpkieMaty  ahant  the  |*rQttnds,  hade  idiem  ^aive  dil^est  raeardi  inade  for 
her«  Hm  ^onkr  vmi  obejiied';  hnt  die  Bohemian  wai.nowhene  disoovered. 
Stm  htA  made  her  amy  thrMgh  iha  taalight  iike  a  DighMbijrd,  and  had 
left  at  Bttle  toaoe  oihet  fath. 

HI. 

XBX  BEOODQia  07  JTHE  fiXOBX. 


^£kBiiAHi"iwai  never  batter  ^actod  at  ttheiFran^  than  it  aKaBiBthe 
MaadhioaeiB^  pnyake  theatre  that  avltry  aaidinainMr  aighL  So  Biany 
people  arese  staying  at  the  Bosquet  de  Diane  that  no  other  andteaee  wis 
needed,  and  sare  one  of  the  Bojal  Dukes  from  St.  Cloud,  £rraU  ^vas  tin 
only  eaoteme  gneat  A£ttleaete aith  hut  htM.  a-daaea  iinea  in  it  hmA  beea 
sent  over  ^  fiir  Arthar's  -vilhi,  sigaed  '' Jtfiarion  Vvnaaur  and  Yaax." 
That  rery  morning  ErroU  had  vowed  ta  fosnre  Autenl  as  aaon  as  lui 
naele'a  death  'Cr  aecovcry  telaased  hiai,  and  'wlale  /fiaraad  te  Tenmn  there 
to  igD  noaiore  te  the  inoiMiBatte;  botllhoauae  propose,  et  fiHame  ^spose! 
ISm  few  Mnei  of  grariaaa  caarteey  and  ahynnllexy  4m  las  'eaeoute  tuta 
invitad  hoai  Aat  aanuag,  and  broke  aaundar  aH  ha  freeklyHfiBEged  le- 
sekma^J 

iaam  her  h^aa  tbaatn,  <£  -ivUch  JLad j  Vanrasoar  aras  aia^iJaiiy  f oad, 
aelars  aad  aadienae  met  again  in  the  anpfer-rooaiy  deeenited  -k  4a  Louis 
Quinze,  where  she  lored  to  revive  the  petite  SDupeis  tiivt  •oaaae  in  voAl 
the  Regency  and  weat  ant  wi:^  the  Eevolutifln.  Theae  «u|ipen  w>ere  a 
peonHar  oharm  of  the  Besqvet  de  JQ^iaae,  and  ^^ight  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  ^leai  folloaad  oa  ''  Hemam/'  at  which  the  aparhtb  of  the  wh 
niglit  ibirly  have  aoed  ^tfti  the  mots  af  Claadtne  de  Tenoiny  PSron,  or 
Bnanrdlj  at  winch  the  Due  de  ¥cBge8,  'negaidiag  his  ihoatesa,  began  to 
ponder  that  the  advice  of  Arthus  de  Bdlni  aaij^it  after  ail  he  the  best^ 
and  that  it  wanld  he  well  to  'sfaaot  a  loaer  wdiom  dheve  seemed  Jio  chance 
of  anpplantiag;  aad  at  whirii  EavoUk  aaeta  weae  se  :aparkIiBg  and  bis 
Binnts  eo  'high,  ikaX  aome  «of  i^  vDea  theae  aroadeaed  to  tTirannalves  if  he 
were  heat  an  aohpsing  Stn&man. 

The  sapper  latted  li>ag,eaery  'one'loth  te ieaae  a  talQe  at  'whieh;he  wbs 
80  well  •anuised,  and  with  the  aatwluation  af  thoae  perfianed  cigarettes 
which  Lady  Vavasour  permitted  to  'be  aaMkol  iaher  pveaeaoe,  aad  which 
soeated  the  osr  with  a  deiioate  Orsental  odour,  jfresh  jenx  de  imots  seemed 
introdaaad,  and  it  was  aeiy  late  wdien  the  Boaabon  Pmnoe  took  his  de- 
partaae.  Sen  AStesse  iU»yal  wai  alwi^  cocdiaUy  giaoioaa  and  e»  hon 
cmmermdM  with  Staatfaniorai  whaaa  ha  detaaied  now  at  the  <daar  of  his 
oaanage^  m.'^i^f^  same  hat  words  lalatiaa  talbe  Bartory  Stadhetyibr  which 
their  horses  were  respectively  entered ;  and  whan  he  rolled  aaay,  Stiath- 
XBove  stood  oatside  the  ihonse  a  few  aianants,  adnle  Load  Vavaaour  ]sh 
the  aatBaaoe-hall  after  .aaoompanysng  the  Doe  tto  his  carriage.  The 
av «was  pleasant,  te  the  aigiit  was i^eiy  aultry  andoppaeawve,  «ts  with tbe 
aaarappaaaehiif  atiempeat ;  at  wtiwndefl  him  af  the  sae,  nowneartweh« 
BMnths  paat,  whenlibe tfirat  wosda of  ioae had pened  hia i^ «to  Maiioo 
Vavasour,  and  he  had  thrust  into  his  breast  the  erimam  ieaaea  dait  hsd 
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been  ^preifled  against  her  iips ;  it  wm  she  catfy  of  whom  3ie  iAumgbt  iiow 
as  he  paoaid  mp  and  doma,  vhiieithe  danm  broke  above  the  woods  to  the 
east.  I£s  passkm  had  this  chamotenstte  of  a  worthier  loif«— that  its 
success  had  not  weakened,  but  itenfold  strengthened  it,  mad.  her  memory 
alone  ^ed  his  ithou^ts  now  in  isbe  hot,  'hushed  stillness.  She  was  his ! 
and  he  would  have  driven  out  of  his  path  the  boldest  that  had  dared  to 
seek  her  love,  he  wedd  have  wvien^d  with  death  die  :£urest  jivalry  that 
had  dared  to  usurp  his  place ! 

Some  twenty  minutes  m%ht  have  gome  by  wlien,  as  he  turned  to  Te- 
enier the  maiaoneite  by  ^ne  of  the  French  windows  whieh  eteod  open  to 
the  piazza,  the  figure  of  a  matn  tcame  between  him  and  tbe  moonlight, 
be  .did  AOt  see  whether  from  the  villa  x)r  tifae  ^omsds,  thovgh  m  moment 
after  herrecegnised  iErrolL  They  met  as^he  one  left,  and  ^  other  turned 
to  iontei:,  the  hease,  .met  for  ihB  first  time  alone  sinee  the  day  -at  Wduto 
Ladies,  "when  wends  abfmt  a  -woman,  rash  on  the  one  -side,  bitter  on  the 
other,  had  laid  'the^dge  of  the  axe  at  dw  root  of  ttheir  tfiriendship.  In  a 
clearer  light,  or  when  >his  own  thoughts  Jiad  been  less  ppeooeupied,  Strath* 
more  must  have  noticed  the  change  that  had  come  over  Enroll  in  the  short 
balf-thoar  that  had  gone  by  from  the  time  of  i^  Dad's  departure,  when  he 
bad  Ibeen  laughing  and  talkidg  at  the  svpper-table  with  all  his  usual 
gaiety,  and  even  more  than  his  nsoal  wit.  Then,  his  mot^  had  sparkled 
tfaisottghtheiCOBnFersatton,  dropped  out  in  Ibis  soft,  lazy  voiee,  and  his  laugh 
bad  sniag  «s  ftften  and  as  oleady  as  a  yomofg  gbFa — ^nfvw,  his  )faee  w«b 
baggasd  and  limBd,  and  as  he  palled  the  Glengarry  over  his  eyes  hiB 
baud  shook  slightly,  Hke  the .  hand  of  a  man  who  has  been  drinking 
deeply,  which  was  scarcely  the  ^oase  with  him,  since  he  had  never  left 
the  soeiety  «af  titled  women. 

iStrathmore,  howeiwr,  tdid  not  {observe  this ;  •  it  was  ^ery  dark  just  then, 
as  the  clouds  awapt  over  the  moon,  amd  the  lights  £ram  Lady  Vavasour^ 
▼ilia,  which  were  etreamiag  loll  in  his  'Own  eyes,  dazzled  them,  while 
Ermll  stood  with  his  hack  to  their  hlaze. 

*'  I  thought  you  had  left  us,  Bertie.  Havie  a  cigar?"  he  began,  hoM- 
iag  out  diis  own  ease.  *'  What  a  hot  night,  isn't  itf  There's  a  storm 
brewing.     We  jshall  have  it  down  in  half  an  hour." 

"  It  looks  dark,"  said  Enroll,  hriefiy^  as  he  struck  jainsee. 

^<  Mild  word.'!  flow  sweet  tboMe  limes  smcill;  rather  oppressive,  though. 
I  will  walk  acresB  the  grounds  wi&  you  to  Sir  Arthnr^s^;  how  is  he  to- 
day?" 

'<  Not  mueh  heMer." 

<*  Well,  really  that  tyrannous  old  gentleman  has  lived  quite  long 
enough,"  laagla^  Strathmore,  las  he  moved  down  the  temce  steps.  ''  I 
want  you  to  liave  that  Bbrstwood  property,  the  timber  is  magnifieeot. 
What  -do  yen  think  of  MiUy  Mostyn  ?-<-lovely  figure,  hasn't  she  P  Only, 
nnluokily,  some  widced  fellows  ido  my  it  is  sadly  fictitions,  and 'disappeaifi 
when  herimaid  disrobes  hec" 

*^  We're  ciken  tsicked  in  that  way^"  laughed  Enroll.  But  the  laugh 
was  foroed,  and  he  pulled  his  isap  down  over  his  eyes  as  they  walked  on 
under  the  hmes  and  across  the  lawn  of  Jdarion  Viavakour's  rose-'gardea^ 
Steathmove  (talktog  to  a  apaniel  of  hers,  ^at  had  ran  after  aod  leapt  upott 
him — a  beauttful  eveatuie  with  a  ooUar  of  silver  hells.  Errell  glanced  lit 
the  d^aiuel  aa  (they  strolled  on  in  silence  farther,  and  a  bitter,  haggard 
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smile  came  on  his  fiice.     '*  She  caresses  you  to-night — she  will  caress  me 
to-morrow-^and  a  German  Prince  or  a  French  Due  the  next  daj  !" 

Strathmore  laughed  slightly;  his  laugh  had  a  peculiar  intonation;  it 
was  not  oflten  that  it  warmed,  but  rather  chilled. 

''  Poor  Bonbon !  How  severe  you  are  on  her.  What  has  she  done  to 
deserve  such  philippics  P" 

<'  Nothing !  She  merely  made  me  think  that  she  strangely  resembles 
—her  mistress !" 

"  Her  mistress !"  repeated  Strathmore.  He  hated  to  hear  the  name  of 
Marion  Vavasour  spoken  by  any.  '*  Your  remark  is  open  to  an  odd  con- 
struction, Enroll;  what  do  you  mean  by  it?" 

Enroll  swung  round  and  paused  where  they  now  stood,  under  the  limes 
in  the  midst  of  Lady  Vavasour's  gardens,  nothing  near  them  but  the 
night  birds,  which  swept  with  a  swift  rush  through  the  foliage,  fleeing  to 
re&ge  before  the  storm — nothing  watching  them  but  the  quick  lustrous 
eyes  of  the  dog,  that  glanced  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other. 

'*  Strathmore !  do  you  believe  now  in  the  love  of  that  woman  as  you 
did  twelve  months  ago?'* 

'*  To  the  full."  The  answer  was  mild  as  yet,  but  Strathmore's  eyes 
were  beginning  to  glitter  coldly  and  angrily.  Of  all  things,  he  hated  his 
personal  feelings  to  be  probed,  his  personal  matters  touched. 

*'  What !"  broke  in  Enroll ;  his  manner  was  utterly  changed  irom  its 
usual  soft  and  lazy  ponchalance,  and  his  words  were  spoken  by  hoarse, 
abrupt  efforts.  -  '^  What !  you  are  as  mad  about  her,  then,  as  you  were  a 
year  ago  !     You  never  see — you  never  think " 

Strathmore  laughed  a  little  again,  more  chillily  than  before : 

*'  My  dear  ErroU !  a  year  before  you  were  so  good  as  to  intrude  your 
counsels  on  me — pray  don't  be  at  the  trouble  to  repeat  them.  I  bore 
rather  ill  with  your  interference  then,  I  may  do  so  still  worse  now." 

'*  Bear  with  it  as  you  will !  but  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  then,  that, 
arch  coquette  as  Marion  Vavasour  is,  you  are  mad,  blind,  infatuated 
enough  to  believe  she  will  for  ever ** 

"  *  For  ever'  is  a  word  for  fools,"  interrupted  Strathmore,  with  his 
chilliest  smile  ;  *'  even  forbearance  will  not  last  '  for  ever,'  if  it  be  tried 
too  far,  as  you  take  a  fancy  to  try  it  to-night !" 

"  For  God's  sake,  do  not  let  our  friendship  be  broken  for  her  ]"  mut- 
tered ErroU,  with  so  strange  a  vehemence  and  pain  that  the  spauiel. 
Bonbon,  jumped  upon  him,  whiniug  plaintively.  "  It  will  stay  by  us 
when  all  the  women's  loye  on  earth  has  rotted  out  of  our  hands— do  not 
let  her  destroy  it  1" 

'*  Faugh  !"  said  Strathmore,  with  contemptuous  impatience.  *'  If  we 
had  left  the  ladies'  presence  at  supper,  I  should  say  our  good  host  the 
Marquis's  wine  had  got  in  your  head,  mon  cher!  The  duration  or  rup- 
ture of  our  etitente  cordialeHea  in  your  own  choice;  all  I  beg  of  you  is, 
cease  to  meddle  with  my  private  matters.  I  must  take  the  liberty  to 
remind  you,  that  you  are  neither  my  keeper  nor  my  father-confessor!" 

Strathmore's  words  were  light,  sneering,  and  cold :  such,  flung  at  a 
man  in  a  moment  of  high  excitement,  keen  suffering,  and  strong  feeliug, 
are  like  ice- water  flung  on  flames  ;  they  came  so  now  to  ErroU,  and  on 
this  spur  he  said,  what  else  might  never  have  passed  his  lips. 

*^  You  must  be  a  madman  or  a  fool,  Strathmore  1"  he  broke  in  hotly 
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and  quickly.  '*  I  do  not  want  to  be  your  confessor,  to  see  that  you  are 
fettered  hand  and  foot.  It  is  no  secret  now,  you  never  attempt  to 
keep  it  so.  You  are  the  slave  of  her  idlest  caprice,  you  are  utterly  chained 
and  infatuated  by  her — all  the  world  sees  it.     It  is  a  thing  publicly  and 

plainly  known  enough.     Mep  jest  and  jeer  over  it! ^" 

"  Because  they  envy  it-^as  perhaps  you  do  ?" 

"  They  ridicule  you  behind  your  back,"  went  on  Errol),  hurriedly)  not 
noticing  (or  evading)^  the  sneer,  which  was  all  the  more  cutting,  for  its 
tranquillity.  "  I  tell  you  what  they — sneaks  and  cowards ! — only  say 
out  of  your  hearing.  You  have  no  will  of  your  own  with  her — she  rules 
you  as  she  pleases.  Great  Heavens!  can  you  make  such  a  byword  of 
your  name,  such  a  wreck  of  your  ambition,  for  the  sheer  sake  of  this 
wanton  adultress !" 
**  Silencer 

The  word  hissed  out  on  the  air  like  the  ring  of  a  bullet.  The  black, 
silent  wrath  of  his  vengeful  race  glared  in  Strathmore's  eyes  till  they 
gleamed  like  steel,  and  he  turned  away  with  a  smile  that  had  darker 
meaning  in  it  than  the  hottest  fury,  or  menace,  that  could  have  shaped 
themselves  in  oaths  or  words. 

''  I  should  shoot  any  one  else  dead  for  that  to-morrow  morning !  I 
do  not  need  to  say  our  acquaintanceship  ceases  from  to-night  ?  Bonbon, 
ma  belle,  allons  nous  en  !     Voila  lu  pluie  qui  tombe" 

He  moved  away  with  a  low  and  punctilious  bow  of  contemptuous 
courtesy ;  but  with  a  sudden  movement  Erroll  swung  round  and  stood 
before  him  in  the  path  ;  in  the  yellow  moonlight  his  face  looked  very 
pale,  and  the  nerves  of  his  lips  twitched  under  his  moustaches. 
**  Stop !  we  shall  not  part  like  that !" 

They  stood  face  to  face  in  the  middle  of  Marion  Vavasour's  paradise 
of  flowers,  while  the  first  storm-drops  fell  among  the  leaves  above  head 
slowly  one  by  one,  and  the  garish  light  of  the  moon,  which  looked  duskily 
red  against  the  clouds,  strayed  in  streaks  across  the  darkness. 

"  Wait  a  moment !"  ErroU's  voice  was  thick  as  he  spoke,  and  shook 
slightly.  "  I  risked  death  for  you  onqe,  I  would  do  it  again  to-night. 
"We  have  lived,  and  shared,  and  thought  together,  as  though  the  same 
mother  had  borne  us.  We  have  not  prated  about  it  like  boys,  but  we  have 
held  each  other  closer  than  men  of  the  same  blood  do.  We  never  had 
an  evil  word  between  us  till  she  wrought  them.  Stratlmiore!  is  all  that 
to  be  swept  away  in  a  single  night  ?" 

The  words  were  more  eloquent  by  feeling  than  they  were  by  rhetoric ; 
they  would  have  softened  most  men  :  Strathmore  they  did  not  even 
touch.  He  stood  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  cigarette  in  his  mouth, 
while  his  face  wore  its  darkest,  deadliest  sneer.  When  his  will  was  crossed, 
his  wrath  was  roused,  or  his  pride  touched,  the  man  was  bronze ;  words 
could  not  scathe,  pity  could  not  stir,  memory  could  not  soften  him. 
Once  his  glance  grew  a  little  gentler,  it  was  at  ErroH's  first  words  ;  but 
it  soon  passed  away,  and  the  merciless  sneer  set  on  his  lips  again. 

*'  You  are  admirably  theatrical  1  but  we  are  not  playing  *  Hernani'  now, 
and  I  should  prefer  that  we  used  the  language  of  gentlemen.  It  is  sad 
waste  of  stage-talent,  and  I  should  like  fewer  phrases  and  more  rational 
ones!  Lady  Vavasour  can  in  no  way  be  charged  with  having  caused 
the  '  evil  words*  you  speak  of;  you  have  only  yourself  to  thank  for  them 
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by  yoor  madman's  conduct,  and  by  your  very  marked  insolence  to  me. 
Be  so  good  as  to  oblige  me  by  letting  me  pass  ?". 

^ Not  yet,"  swore  Erroll  between  nis  teeth;  a  hot  flush  had  come  on 
his  face,  and  his  eyes  were  excited;  Strathmore's  words  cut  him  to  the 
quick,  less  for  their  insult,  than  their  chill  and  sneering  heartlessneas. 
**  You  insult  me  for  her  sake — you  turn  against  me  because  I  tell  yoa 
frankly  what  all  your  friends  and  enemies  say  with  one  voice  betind 
your  back — ^because  I  seek  to  warn  you  against  your  insane  belief  your 
wretched  slavery,  with  a  wanton  coquette,  a  titled  harlot  ?  What  if  1 
told  you  she  were  faithless  to  you  ?" 

For  an  instant  the  words  struck  Strathmore  like  a  shot,  and  he  made 
one  fierce  swift  panther-like  movement  as  though  to  spring'  upon  and 
rend  limb  from  limb,  the  man  that  ^ared  to  whisper  this  thing  to  him : 
then  he  reslfrained  himself,  and  laughed,  a  low,  cold,  imperious  ]ai:^h  of 
contempt  and  of  power ;  he  took  the  cigarette  leisurely  from  his  lips, 
and  his  eyes,  that  glittered  like  a  furious  hawk's,  £Eutened  on  Erroll  witk 
deadly  significance. 

*'  What !"  he  said  slowly,  and  gently  winding  a  loosened  leaf  round 
the  cigarette.  **  What?  Why,  you  would  give  me  your  life  for  the  He, 
c'est  tout!" 

**  But  if  I  could  prove  to  you  that  it  were  true  ?" 

^'  Prove  it,  then  !  You  have  dared  to  hint  it,  dare  to  make  it  good?" 
hissed  Strathmore  through  his  teeth,  where  he  leaned  forward  as  a  boar- 
hound  strains  to  leap  upon  his  foes,  while  the  leash  holds  him  back  from 
the  death-grip. 

The  blood  rushed  to  ErroU's  face,  staining  it  crimson,  his  head  sank 
like  a  man  suddenly  and  sorely  stricken ;  he  stood  motionless  in  the  still 
and  sultry  night. 

*'  Prove  it,  if  you  are  not  the  greatest  dastard  upon  earth !"  hissed 
Strathmore,  his  voice  vibrating  with  the  suppressed  passion,  which  was 
worse  in  men  of  his  blood,  than  the  darkest  wrath  of  a  more  open  and  a 
quicker  spent  anger.  ^*  Prove  it,  I  say,  if  it  is  not  the  vilest  lie  that 
jealousy  ever  spawned !"  , 

**  My  God  !  it  is  the  truth  I  spare  you  T'  The  words  wrung  out  from 
him,  died  on  his  lips  too  low  to  be  overheard,  as  he  forced  them  back  to 
silence,  by  the  might  of  a  generous  self-sacrifice  which  wrestled  in  con- 
fliet  with  a  fiery  temptation.  He  stood  silent,  stood  to  be  branded  as  a 
liar !  Ko  other  man  would  have  uttered  that  word  to  Bertie  ErroU,  and 
lived  when  the  dawn  rose. 

Strathmore  looked  at  him,  in  the  uncertain  shimmer  of  the  moon  that 
streamed  fitfully  between  them  through  the  boughs;  and  he  laughed, 
tauntingly,  scornfully,  imperiously,  while  a  cold  exultant  light  glittered 
in  his  eyes,  and  a  fiendish  sneer  sat  on  his  lips. 

^'  You  dare  not  ?  I  thought  so.  Fie,  sir,  for  shame !  So  this  is 
cowardice  as  well  as  falsehood  ?     You  play  in  a  new  rMe  F 

The  words  cut  through  the  air  like  the  «wift  whirr  of  the  sabre,  and 
Eri'oU — stood  silent  still.  The  veins  swelled  to  cords  on  his  temples;  the 
blood  left  his  face  till  it  looked  white  and  drawn  like  a  corpse;  he 
struggled  with  a  horrible  temptation.  A  word  uttered,  a  w<»d  held 
back :  in  this  lay  the  whole  gist  of  a  grea|;  self-sacrifice,  and-  of  a  great 
revenge  ;  in  this  lay  the  whole  powers  of  his  chcnce.     With  a  word  he 
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could  strike  down  the  man  who  stood  there  in  the  yellow  weirdly  light, 
scorning  and  taunting  and  thrusting  liar  and  coward  in  his  teeth.  With 
a  word  he  could  cast  out  of  the  paradise,  where  he  had  lain  so  long, 
the  man  he  envied  every  one  of  its  sweet  hours,  every  one  of  its  honeyed 
draughts ;  with  a  word  he  could  turn  his  exultant  idolatry  to  loathing 
hate,  to  hitter  shame.  With  a  word]  And  that  word  he  was  gihed 
and  daref  to  utter!  It  was  a  deadly  struggle,  hut  the  past,  with  all 
its  hoyish  memories,  was  closer  knit  ahout  his  heart,  than  ahout  the 
heart  of  him  whose  laugh  was  grating  on  his  ear^  and  whose  insults 
were  falling  on  his  hrain  like  drops  of  fire.  His  head  drooped,  his  lips 
moved  faintly,  and  he  muttered  like  a  man  in  his  extremity  : 

"  God  give  me  strength  to  keep  «lent  !** 

The  words  were  very  low,  and  were  unheard,  as  the  night-birds  cleft 
the  air  with  a  rushing  sound,  and  the  winds  rising  swept  up  with  a  moan 
through  the  trees — the  moan  of  the  storm  afar  off. 

A  moment  more,  and  he  lifted  his  head  with  a  gesture  of  proud  grace  ; 
he  chose  to  endure  insult,  aspersion,  wrong,  rather  than  do  what  he 
held  in  his  power  to  do  now — lay  the  burden  on  the  shoulders,  and  turn 
the  steel  back  into  the  breast,  of  the  man  who  had  been  his  brother  in 
all  save  the  ties  of  blood. 

"  Since  you  deem  li  a  falsehood,  hold  it  one — watch  your  own  trea- 
sure !  For  the  sake  of  the  past,  I  let  pass  your  words ;  /  can  afford  to 
be  called  a  coward.     Strathmore  !  if  we  must  part,  let  it  be  in  peace.*' 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spolce,  and  his  voice  grew  mellow  as  music ; 
the  moonlight  fell  full  upon  his  face,  with  its  fair  and  fearless  beauty, 
while  his  eyes  were  soft  with  the  wistful,  forgiving,  lingering  gaze  of  a 
woman.  The  look,  the  words,  the  action,  should  have  unlocked  a  flood 
of  olden  memories  and  thoughts  of  youth,  and  should  have  swept  away, 
as  the  light  of  morning  sweeps  aside  an  evil  dream,  all  the  dark  and 
pitiless  passions  which  a  few  seconds  had  been  long  enough  to  beget  and 
bring  to  birth.  But  in  the  tangled  web  of  Strathmore's  nature  ran  one 
hell-woven*  thread — ^in  anger  he  was  pitiless,  in  revenge  relentless.  With 
his  sneer  on  his  lips  he  signed  aside  the  offered  hand,  and  in  the  ghastly 
light  his  eyes  looked  into  those  which  met  him  with  gallant  fearlessness 
and  wistful  tenderness :  but  his  own  neither  changed,  nor  softened. 

"  You  might  know  me  better — I  never  forgive !" 

And  with  those  brief,  calm  words  he  turned  and  passed  across  the 
sward,  followed  by  Lady  Vavasour's  spaniel.  Once,  when  he  had 
reached  the  marble  piazza  of  the  villa,  he  turned  and  glanced  at  the 
night,  as  he  called  the  dog  to  follow  him.  Erroll  was  out  of  sight. 
There  were  only  the  heavy  darkness,  which  hung  like  a  pall  above  the 
earth,  and  the  angry  moon,  gleaming  blood-red  where  she  ^ared  tlirough 
the  mist.  The  roar  of  the  winds  was  rising  louder^  and  from  afar  off  the 
thunder  broke,  subdued  and  sullenly. 

The  storm  was  near  at  hand. 
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AUVERGNE  IN  1665  * 

What  were  called  in  olden  times  **  Les  Grands-Jours**  sig'nified  the 
days  of  a  Grand  Commission  Oyer  or  Inquest,  and  implied  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  things  in  which  feudality  had  still  its  usurpations  and  its 
licences,  when  it  still  baffled  and  derided  local  justice,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ensure  order  that  the  king  should  interfere  directly*  through  the 
medium  of  a  royal  and  extraordinary  Commission,  endowed  with  sove- 
reign powers,  and  from  whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeal. 

When  Louis  XIV.  took  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands, 
after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  the  central,  hilly,  and  picturesque  province 
of  Auvergne  was  the  most  notorious  of  all  for  the  audacious  impunity  of 
its  criminals.  The  "  intendants,"  as  they  were  then  called,  were  per- 
petually reporting  all  kinds  of  abuses  of  power  and  excesses  on  the  part 
of  the  nobility,  who  were  often  protected  and  shielded  by  the  officers  of 
justice;  and  hence  it  was  that  Auvergne  was  selected  as  the  first  pro- 
vince with  which  to  begin  a  reform  throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom 
of  France. 

M.  de  Novion  was  appointed  president  of  the  Commission,  which  was 
registered  on  the  6th  of  September,  1666,  and  he  was  assisted  by  sixteen 
counsellors.  Most  of  these  magistrates,  as  their  stay  would  be  prolonged, 
took  with  them  their  wives  and  families.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  acci- 
dentally indebted  for  the  history  of  the  ^*  Grands-Jours*'  from  the  eloquent 
pen  of  Esprit  Flechier,  afterwards  the  rival  of  Bossuet,  and  who  at  that 
epoch  was  a  simple  abb^,  and  tutor  to  the  son  of  M.  de  Caumartin,  master 
of  requests  and  keeper  of  the  seals  on  the  occasion  of  the  Auvergne  Com- 
mission. 

The  picturesque  and  cleanly  town  of  Riom  disputed  with  dirty,  tor- 
tuous, mediaeval  Clermont  the  honour  of  receiving  the  Commission,  but 
the  authorities  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  quarrel,  however, 
amused  the  witty  abb6,  and  he  immortalised  it  in  verse,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  Nay,  he  did  more,  he  devoted  several  pages  to  the  most 
serious  discussion  as  to  the  claims  of  a  young  person  living  in  Riom  to  be 
considered  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  talent,  and  he  follows  this  up  by  no  less 
than  fourteen  pages  of  a  sentimental  episode  of  purely  local  interest, 
related  with  all  the  fastidious  elegance  which  can  be  expected  of  the  re- 
fined and  poetical  abb^. 

The  commissioners,  leaving  Riom^  arrived  at  Clermont  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1666.  Their  entrance  was  effected  with  as  much  pomp  and 
circumstance  as  possible.  Clennont  and  Riom  are  only  some  five  miles 
apart,  and  at  that  time  they  were  united  by  an  avenue  of  beech-trees, 
which  have  since  disappeared.  Many  long  harangues  were  made,  which 
are  described  by  the  abb^  as  replete  for  the  most  part  '^  with  the  moon 
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and  sua  and  great  and  little  days,"  and  he  afterwards  explains  that  these 
figures  of  speech  were  used  in  the  sense  of  the  sun  and  its  rays,  the  moon 
and  its  mild  light  of  long  days  favourable  to  great  enterprises,  and  of 
short  ones  to  the  commission  of  crime.  Every  one,  however,  was  utterly 
worn  out  by.  the  length  of  the  local  harangues,  and  the  tedium  of  pro- 
vincial eloquence. 

The  next  day  the  ^'  procnrear-general,**  M.  Talon,  between  whose 
family  and  that  of  the  Caumartins  there  existed  an  amusing  rivahy,  un- 
dertook the  more  serious  duty  of  exploring  the  prisons,  and  ascertaining 
if  they  were  large  enough  to  hold  the  number  of  prisoners  whom  they 
expected  to  capture.  Receptions  were  likewise  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
diH^erent  provincial  courts,  as  also  "  to  the  religious  people  of  different 
'  colours,'  who  came  in  bodies  to  quote  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustin,  to  com- 
pare the  '  Grands- Jours'  to  the  universal,  judgment,  and  to  display  their 
erudition  by  references  from  the  Scriptures  to  human  justice.  A  Jesuit 
at  the  head  of  his  college,  and  a  Capuchin,  the  most  venerable  of  his  pro- 
vince,, distinguished  themselves  particularly  by  quoting  the  most  beautiful 
passages  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  proving  that  St.  Augustin 
and  St.  Ambroise  had  prophesied  what  was  actually  taking  place  in 
Auvergne." 

This  bantering  tone  in  regard  to  matters  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
would  scarcely'  have  been  anticipated  on  the  part  of  the  abb^ — of  the 
admired  preacher  of  funeral  orations — the  man  whose  discourses  the  king 
took  so  much  pleasure  in,  that,  when  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lavaur  in 
1686,  he  said,  "  I  should  have  rewarded  you  much  sooner,  but  that  I  was 
afraid  of  losing  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your  discourses." 

But  the  abbe  was  manifestly  gifted  with  an  irrepressible  sense  of 
humour,  which  was  further  not  a  little  coloured  by  the  rivalry  of  religious 
bodies,  the  then  corrupt  state  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  licence  of  the 
times  he  lived  in.  After  describing  Clermont  as  an  ill-built  town,  he  adds, 
"  but  it  is  well  peopled  ;  and  if  the  women  are  ugly  they  are  certainly  very 
fruitful,  and  if  they  do  not  engender  love  they  do  children  abundantly." 
Nay,  he  actually  quotes  the  celebrated  Pascal,  author  of  the  '^  Lettres 
Provinciates,"  for  the  fact  that  a  lady  of  eighty  had  four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  nephews  and  nieces  alive,  and  more  than  one  thousand  dead  I 
and  the  editor  adds,  that  this  lady  was  a  wife  of  Etienne  Pascal.    <*  After 
that,"  exclaims  the  abb^,  in  anticipation  of  future  Colensos,  "who  can 
doubt  the  prodigious  propagation  of  Israel  during  their  slavery  ?"    These 
fecund  ladies  came  in  troops,  we  are  told,  to  visit  the  ladies  of  the  Cora- 
mission,  and  the  ungallant  abbe  says  they  were  ashamed  to  come  alone ; 
some  crossed  their  arms  akimbo,  others  let  them  fall  like  dolls,  and  the 
only  thing  that  they  could  talk  about  was  "  points  d'aurillac" — the  lace  of 
the  country.     They  were  not,  however,  quite  so  provincial  as  represented, 
for  one  of  them  retorted  by  telling  Fl^chier  that  they  should  never  be 
sterile,  and  that  the  day  of  judgment  would  only  visit  them  a  long  time 
after  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  next  ceremony  was  the  "  Red  Mass,"  at  which  rivalry  for  pre- 
cedence openly  manifested  itself,  and  the  abbe  says  that  "  everybody  de- 
clared that  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  had  said  many  fine  things,  but  nobody 
heard  them." 
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On  Monday  the  I  at  of  October  the  court  was  opened  by  a  harangue  by 
M.  Talon,  which  Flediier  describes  as  ^of  raarvelkms  eloquence,"  and 
which  he  proceeds  incontinently  to  turn  into  ridicule.  The  president,  De 
Novion,  is  also  said  to  have  explained  the  king^s  intentions,  and  to  hsTe 
testified  "  his  great  regret  that  the  gentlemen  of  Anvergne,  who  are  issued 
from  the  blood  of  the  Trojans  and  the  Romans,  should  have  degenerated 
from  the  ancient  rirtue  of  their  ancestors !"  Xhe  president  was  in  reality 
perverting  Lucan,  who  laughs  at  the  Auvei^ato  for  their  inspudeuce 
in  claiming  descent  from  the  Trojans  and  in  being  brothers  to  the 
Romans — 

Arvermque  ansi  Latio  se  fingere  fratres, 
SangoiniB  ab  lliaoo  populi. — Fiarsal,  v.  427;  428. 

The  provosts  next  entered  upon  their  campaign,  and  the  arvests  became 
so  numerous  that  the  whole  province  was  seized  with  terror,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  took  refuge  in  the  woods  and  n^untains.  The 
Caumartin  family  withdrew  at  the  same  time,  for  a  short  period,  to 
Vichy,  which  was  already  in  those  days  renowned  for  its  pleasant  situation 
and  medicinal  waters : 

Ces  vallons  ou  Vichy,  par  ses  chaud^s  fontaines, 
Adoooit  tous  les  joors  mille  cuisantes  peines. 

,The  fountains  were,  however,  at  that  epoch  not  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  authorised  medical  men,  but  under  those  of  a  venerable 
Capuchin,  who  assured  the  abbe  that  these  sources  were  the  ontiet  of  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  or,  as  he  himself  has  it,  of  *'  the  probatie  piscina  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospel."  Among  other  curious  things  that  the  wily  abb^ 
discovered  here,  were  several  nuns  wha  had  obtained  permi^on  to  visit 
the  waters  spite  of  the  bishop,  and  others  who  had  obtained  permission 
from  their  bishop  spite  of  their  superiors.  Of  the  whole  lot,  he  says  he 
only  found  two  who  had  any  talents.  ^'  But,*'  he  adds,  **  as  these  veiled 
beauties  had  something  melancholy  abont  them  that  did  not  suit  my  in- 
clination, I  took  more  pleasure  in  the  society  of  other  ladies."  And 
among  these  he  particularly  notices  Madame  de  Brion,  whose  prudence 
and  virtue,  he  declares,  exceeded  her  years.  A  Capuchin  who  had  not  the 
beard  as  long  as  his  brethren,  and  who  boasted  of  knowing  the  world, 
spread  the  report  that  Flechier  was  a  poet.  This  brought  down  upon  him 
three  languishing  ^  precieuses :"  one  tali,  scraggy,  aud  ugly ;  another  so 
covered  with  '*  mouches"  that  he  could  only  see  her  eyes  and  nose  ;  and 
the  third  was  lame;  "bad  angels,**  he  says,  *' disguised  as  angels  of 
light."  He  got  rid  of  them  by  lending  them  Nicole's  translation  of 
Ovid's  "Art  d' Aimer;"  but  he  would  have  much  preferred  endowing 
them,  he  says,  with  the  ''  Art  d^Etre  Aimables." 

The  abb^  was  accompanied  on  his  return  to  Clermont  by  Madame  de 
Brion,  and  they  visited  on  their  way  the  convent  of  St.  Be noit,  .which  had 
some  valuable  seignorial  rights  and  "some  very  beautiful  living  pic- 
tures." 

Great  was  the  terror  manifested  throughout  the  country  by  the  time 
the  worthy  abb^  had  returned  to  Clermont.  Not  a  nobleman  remained 
in  the  province,  and  the  only  gentlemen  that  were  to  be  met  with  were 
such  as  had  made  the  most  humble  concessions,  ''due,"  says  the  abb^, 
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**  DOt  sa  much  to  tbe  grace  of  Gbd  as  to  the  jusdce*  of  men."  The 
tyrants  of  the  poor  were,  for  the  time  beings  thoroughly  humiliated. 
The  most  irafyortant  personage  first  arrested  was  the  Vicomte  de  la 
Mothe  de  CaniUac,  accused  of  a  duel,  in  which  the  followers  of  both 
parties,  as  was  customary  at  that  epoch,  were  also  engaged.  M.  de 
Canillac's  adversary  had  robbed  him  of  money  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  men  to  assist  the  great  Cond^,  but  in  the  so-called  duel 
he  had  attacked,  him  with  superior  numbers,  and  had  undoubtedly  taken 
him  at  disadvantage.  For  this  he  was  condemned  as  fm  assassin,  and, 
what  is  more,  was>  actually  decapitated.  Nor  did  the  abbe  sympathise 
much  with  the  nobleman,  for,  he  says, ''  he  had  not  been  for  nine  years 
to  confession,  and  he  had  made  but  indi£BBrent  use  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ments." 

He  appears  to  have  been  even  more  interested  in  the  case  of  a  monk, 
who  had  discorded  the  monastic  dress  to  enjoy  ^he  company  of  the  ladies, 
and  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  successful  galant,  than  in  that  of 
the  unfortunate  nobleman.  M.  'de  Talon,  after  affording  infinite  amuse- 
ment to  the  court  by  his  admirable  portraiture  of  the  monk,  ordered  him 
to  give  up  his  blue  coat,  take  off  his  w^,  bid  good-by  to  the  ladies,  and 
withdraw  to  hia  monastery.  Another  bit  of  monastic  scandal  occurred  at 
the  same  time.  The  grand  vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  was  re- 
quested to  assist  at  the  tatting  of  the  veil  by  a  young  lady.  Asked,  as 
usual,  in  public  and  at  the  last  ceremony,  what  she  wanted,,  the  young 
lady  replied,  *'  The  keys  of  the  convent,,  so  that  I  may  get  out  of  it." 
Every  one  was  tliunderstruds ;  but,  upon  being  further  questioned,  the 
young  person  said  she  had  deferred  her  request  to  make  it  in  public,  for 
what  she  said  in  private  was  not  only  attended  to,r  but  always  misrepre- 
sented. Upon  tms,  the  abbe  most  sensibly  remarks  :  '^  If  the  girls  who 
are  daily  sacrificed  had  only  the  same  amount  of  resolution,  the  convents 
would  be  less  peopled,  but  the  sacrifices  would  be  more  holy  and  more 
voluntary."  ^ 

An  unfortunate  woman  from  Lyons  was  put  to  the  question  as  an  in- 
cendiary, when  it  would  appear  that  the  main  charge  against  her  was 
having  illegitimate  childoen.  A  president  of  Brionde  was  likewise  ar^ 
rested  for  magical  practioes»  One  of  his  valets  deposed  that  he  had  givea 
him  a  manuscript,  which  eaused  him  to  rise  from  the  ground  even  when 
a«t  church  and  in  the.  presence  of  witnesses.  Luckily  the  president 
managed  to  escape  into  the  mountains.  Another  sorcerer  did  not  get 
off  quite  so  easily*  Two  peasants,  long  and  ardently  attached  to  one 
another,  were  on  their  way  to  church,  to  be  wedded,  when  their  little 
dog,  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  day,  strangled'  a  farmer's 
duck.  The  farmer  followed  them  to  the  church,  and  there  cursed  the 
nuptials.  The  consequence  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  passionate  love 
of  the  two  rnstics,  the  marriage  could  not  be  consummated,  till  luckily 
the  priest  discovered  the  cause.  The  farmer  was  then  put  to  the  ques* 
tion,  and  admitted,  under  Mrtufc^  that  he  had  fastened  a  bit  of  charmed 
wood  to  the  nuptial  bed.  1  he  wood  was  exorcised  and  burnt,  after  which 
the  happy  couple  '*  wane  enabled  to  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  love,  to  the 
great  glory  of  God-  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  souls."  Fl^chier, 
writing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  quotes   Hinemar,  Archbishop  of 
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Reims,  who  wrote  in  the  times  of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  prove  that  snch 
things  were  not  fabuloas ! 

Everybody  thought  that  the  Grand  Commission  was  held  solely  to  put 
an  end  to  oppression,  and  to  punish  the  violence  of  the  nobility  ;  great 
was  the  surprise  of  all,  then,  when  an  edict  was  issued  for  the  reformatloQ 
of  the  clergy-^an  edict  which  at  once  won  and  enlisted  the  abba's  warm 
approbation.  The  edict  was  more  particularly  directed  against  the  liber- 
tinism of  monks  and  the  scandal  and  disorders  of  convents.  Madame 
Talon  also  laboured  hard  on  her  side  as  a  reformer :  finding  that  only 
twelve  or  thirteen  ounces  were  given  to  the  pound  in  Clernaont  instead  of 
sixteen,  as  elsewhere,  she  insisted  upon  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the 
price  of  articles  of  consumption  ;  she  established  economies  in  the  house- 
holds for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  she  even  attempted  reforms  in  the 
convents.  But  she  was  baffled  in  all  her  well-intentioned  projects; 
custom  carried  the  day  in  regard  to  the  shopkeepers,  the  ladies  rebelled 
against  the  proposed  economies,  and  in  the  convents  she  never  could  even 
ascertain  the  number  of  inmates ! 

On  the  6th  of  November  (1665)  a  wretch  was  executed  for  having 
'treated  his  step-daughter,  the  abbe  tells  us,  as  Jupiter  did  Juno,  ''et 
soror  et  conjux."  On  the  7th,  the  priest  of  St.  Babel  was  condemned  to 
death.  The  irregularities  of  his  life  had  been  notorious,  and  the  abbe 
tells  us  that  many  *'  plaisantes  histoires"  were  current  in  reference  to  his 
amours.  One,  indeed,  he  relates  at  length,  and  with  manifest  gusto,  of 
his  having  been  called  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  a  dying-  person, 
and  spending  his  time  instead  with  the  servant  below :  **  Instead  of 
listening  to  the  confession  of  the  one,  he  was  making  a  declaration  to  the 
other,  and  so  far  from  exhorting  the  one  to  die  well,  he  was  soliciting  the 
one  who  was  well  to  live  baldly."  He  suffered,  however,  for  having  been 
one  of  a  party  to  waylay  and  assassinate  a  peasant  who  had  betrayed  his 
malpractices  in  having  a  mistress  stowed  away  in  a  bam  adjacent  to  his 
premises.  It  was  even  said,  that  when  the  victim  asked  for  absolution, 
the  priest  only  administered  another  and  a  fatal  blow.  '<  Did  any  one 
ever  see  an  absolution  stronger  than  that?''  exclaims  the  abb6. 

The  commissioners,  especially  one  M.  Nau,  who  had  been  Madame 
Talon's  right  hand  in  helping  her  to  put  the  town  of  Clermont  under 
contribution,  had  a  sharp  eye  to  the  financial  portion  of  their  labours. 
The  wily  Auvergnats  would,  however,  sometimes  play  them  a  trick.  At 
a  time  when  they  were  in  full  cry  after  M.  de  Canillac's  property,  a 
peasant  misled  a  provost  by  information  of  a  strong-box  having  been 
removed  by  Madame  de  Canillac  to  a  M.  de  Beaune's.  An  official  visit 
was  accordingly  made,  and  the  box,  duly  sealed,  was  taken  away  to  be 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners,  when,  to  the  annoyance  of 
all  present  and  to  the  consternation  of  M.  Nau,  it  was  found  to  contain 
only  some  rusty  pistols.  The  abbe  considered  the  trick  to  have  been  not 
so  much  a  plant,  as  designed  to  put  the  provost  upon  the  wrong  scent. 

Among  the  cases  that  succeeded  rapidly  one  after  the  other  before  the 
Commission,  was  a  quarrel  between  two  prioresses  of  the  convent  of 
Marsac,  which  was  decided  by  the  influence  of  Madame  Talon  ;  another, 
was  a  case  of  a  woman  accused  of  adultery  and  infanticide,  who  per- 
sisted to  the  last  that  her  husband  was  the  father  of  the  child,  although 
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he  had  been,  away  at  the  time  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  knew  nothing 
about  it;  and  a  third,  was  to  decide  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
medical  men  and  the  bath  proprietors  at  Bourbon.  The  laws  in  favour  of 
the  disciples  of  Hippocrates  appear  to  have  been  very  strict  in  these  early 
times.  The  solemn  injunctions  of  the  Preacher  (Ecclesiast  xxxviii.  1) 
were  quoted  in  their  favour,  and  those  who  rebelled  against  their  orders 
were  even  threatened  with  the  penalty  of  death.  One  of  the  bath- 
men,  who  had  called  Doctor  Griffet  ''  an  ass  of  a  physician,"  was  con- 
demned in  a-  penalty  of  one  hundred  francs  and  six  months'  suspension, 
which,  as  it  was  winter  and  the  baths  themselves  were  suspended,  was 
not  very  rigorous.  The  Count  de  Beaune  was  also  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  twenty  thousand  francs  as  accessary  in  the  comedy  of  the  strong-box. 
He  paid  down  ten  thousand,  and  was  imprisoned  for  the  other  half,  with 
liberty  to  recover  the  whole  (if  he  could)  from  Madame  de  Ganillac.  It 
was  impossible  to  escape  the  fangs  of  justice  when  bent  upon  extorting 
money.  Two  more  women  were  tried  for  infanticide  ;  one  of  whom  had 
been  the  victim  of  Jean  Roy — the  vicar  of  her  village— thus  attesting  to 
the  constantly  prevailing  evils  of  an  enforced  celibacy  on  the  part  of  the 
Romanist  clergy.  The  com't  took  a  kindly  view  of  these  cases,  and  the 
accused  were  not  condemned  to  death.  It  was  curious  that,  in  both 
cases,  as  in  so  many  others  in  which  the  clergy  were  concerned,  the 
crimes  would  never  have  been  known  but  for  the  bodies  of  the  infants 
having  been  disinterred  by  dogs. 

At  this  epoch  a  troop  of  comedians  arrived  at  Clermont,  but  their 
histrionic  abilities  were  of  so  modest  a  character,  that  the  abb^  says 
people  went  to  the  theatre  for  the  sake  of  the  company  rather  than  to 
hear  the  comedians  ;  and  he  adds,  '*  II  s'y  passe  bien  d'autres  amours  que 
ceux  qu'on  represente  sur  le  th6S.tre."  Suppers  and  balls  were  also  given 
after  the  play.  But  no  matter  what  pleasures  were  indulged  in,  or  how 
late  they  had  been  up  at  night,  all  were  obliged  to  look  serious  in  the 
morning,  and  ''play  the  judge,  after  having  played  the  galant."  It  was 
in  consequence,  possibly,  of  this  rather  frivolous  mode  of  passing  their 
time  that  the  said  judges  condemned  a  female,  who  had  killed  a  man  in 
defence  to  her  honour,  to  a  heavy  fine.  It  was  evident  that  they  did  not 
appreciate  such  Lucretian  modes  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  ladies. 
On  the  28th  of  November,  the  Count  de  Palais  and  his  sou  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated,  for  the  truly  feudal 
crime  of  having  slain  some  myrmidons  of  the  law  sent  to  arrest  them. 
What  is  more  painful  in  this  case  was,  that  father  and  son  had  been  pre- 
viously tried  for  it,  and  the  Commission  appear  to  have  been  in  no  small 
degree  prompted  to  revive  it  by  the  chances  which  it  presented  for  an 
extensive  spoliation.  The-  Marchioness  de  Palais  was  a  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
and  a  relative  of  Marshal  Turenne's,  and  she  was  at  Clermont  on  the  day 
of  her  husband's  trial  without  even  knowing  /that  he  had  been  arrested. 
Informed  of  the  sad  results  of  the  trial,  she  was  herself  only  enabled  to 
make  her  escape  by  swimming  the  river  on  horseback,  leaving  her  dis- 
comfited pursuers  on  the  opposite  banks. 

Count  de  M  on  tali  vet  was  accused  of  availing  himself  personally  of  the 
*'  droit  des  noces,"  signalised  by  Michelet  as  the  '^  pr^mices  des  noces,'* 
and  which  were  enjoyed  by  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  by  feudal  barons.     It 
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had  becone  the  practice  at  that  epoch  to  anticipate  this  peculiar  pri?i]ege 
of  barons  and  ecclemastics  of  a  first  intimacy  with  another  raan's  wk  by 
a  pecuniary  composition;  but  M.  de  Montalivet,  we  are  told,  ^^fimndtke 
old  oustoma  the  best,  and  woidd  not  part  with  his  rights  when  the  giri 
who  was  about  to  be  espoused  happened  to  be  handsome.  He  was^eoii- 
demned  by  the  Commission  to  a  mie  of  eight  hundred  francs,  and  ordered 
to  reduce  his  <'  droit  de  noees"  to  tlie  acceptance  of  a  crown  instead,  tiias 
Tirtuaily  prolonging  the  legality  of  a  most  shocking  and  barbarons  feodal 
custom.  M.  de  Montalivet  was  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  high  in  farov 
with  his  wife,  who  appears  to  have  been  not  only  justifiably  angry,  bot 
also  of  a  very  Tiolent  temper,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  verdict,  ^e  entered 
a  plea  for  separation. 

Other  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  in  person  to  plead  for  their 
fagitive  husbands*  Such  were  the  Marchioness  of  Canillac  and  the 
Countess  of  Apchec  Others  were  summoned  to  answer  for  their  own 
irregularities,  as  in:  the  case  of  the  Countess  de  la  Roue,  MtdemoiseDe 
de  Beauvese,  who  belonged  to  the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Soisboim 
(the  celebrated  Olympe  Mancini,  niece  of  Mazarin,  and  of  whom  Fl^chier 
always  speaks  simply  as  of  Madame  la  Comtesse).  Some  of  these  feudal 
ladies  did  harm  to  their  causes  by  their  excessive  pride  and  haughdnesB, 
although  the  modes  of  manifestation  were  often  more  ridiculous  than 
annoying,  and  having  more  of  vanity  than  of  pride  in  them.  The 
Countess  of  Apcher,  for  example,  we  are  told,  damaged  her  cause  by 
'*  blaspheming''  against  the  beauty  of  Madame  Ribeyre,  the  wSe  of  one 
of  the  commissioners,  and  by  publicly  boasting  that  she  had  waitiii^- 
women  more  beautiful  than  her — a  statement  which  the  abbe  admiti 
^'  to  have  been  a  g^eat  deal  too  insulting  to  be  passed  over."  Tlie 
Marchioness  of  Sales  also  appeared  to  plead  for  her  husband,  but  in  Tain. 
He  was  accused  of  one  of  l^e  most  cruel  assassiaations  that  had  takes 
place  in  the  province.  The  Countess  of  Busset  was  also  accused  of  ex- 
cessive irregularities.  ^She  was  accused,''  says  Flechien,  ''of  divers 
passions  in  divers  places  and  times,  sometimes  of  a  very  mild,  at  othees 
of  a  very  violent  description."  Her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Candak,  wb 
was  a  Bourbon,  had  once  had  a  cottage  set  fire  to,  in  which,  she  was  shiifc 
up  with  one  of  her  galants. 

The  commissioners,  or  rather  those  who  were  assoctated  with  them^ 
adopted  at  times  extra-official  measures  for  disposing  of  difficult  cases. 
Thus,  in  the  instance  of  ^e  Countess  of  Saignes,  who  summoned  her 
husband  to  obtain  a  separation,  mainly'  founded  upon  disparity  of  age,  a 
decision  was  brought  about  by  shutting  up  the  parties  in  a  room  together 
and,  says  the  abbd,  ''  I  don't  know  what  they  did,  but  thej  came  forth 
good  friend*!.  However  that  may  be,  they  were  reconciled  to  one  as* 
other,  and  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  for  a  long  time  !!* 

In  other  cases  the  verdicts  were  disproportionately  severe,  bat  it  is 
generally  to  be  observed  that  in  these  cases  it  was  because  there  was  pro- 
perty to  be  confiscated.  Thus  a  Baron  de  Plot  had  had  the  misfortone 
to  kill  a  M.  Puy  Guilhaume  in  an  extemporised  combat  on  horaeiwck, 
which,  although  premeditated,  was  not  accompanied  by  all  the  regular 
forms  of  a  duello,  some  three  years^previously.  The  baron,  now  put  upon 
his  trial,  was  condemned  to  be  hung,  and  all  his  property  coufiseatei 
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Luckily  for  himself,  he  did  not  appear  in  person,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  was  ever  subjected  to  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  Madame  de  Vieux- 
pont,  Baroness  of  FlaudeviNe,  was  in  a  similar  manner  condemned  to 
10,500  francs  damages  for  liaving  brooght  false  accusations  against  the 
king's  advocate  at  Evreux. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  extended  to  the  remission  of  sentences 
previously  passed,  a^  well  as  to  the  emission  of  sentences  of  punishment 
and  confiscation.  A  curious  instance  of  this  presented  itself  in  the'  case 
of  a  village  priest,  who,  w^  are  told,  had  ahrays  been  particularly  zealous 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  who  took  particular  delight 
in  marnages  and  burials,  the  more  so  as  both  were,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  followed  by  festivals,  to  which  he  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  invited.  It  happened  that  one  day,  when  he  was  thus  partaking 
of  a  nuptial  dinner,  a  dog,  who  wished  also  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  himself,  carried  off  everything  that  had  been 
placed  upon  the  worthy  priest's  plate.  The  latter  contented  liimself  with 
remarking  upon  this  little  mishap,  th^t  it  was  against  good  manners  to 
keep  such  an  impertinent  dog  on  the  premises.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
been  helped  a  second  time  than  the  dog  returned  to  the  charge,  and  again 
carried  off  tlie  dinner.  This  was  too  much,  and  the  irritated  priest  got 
up,  and  having  administered  a  good  clerical  kick  to  his  canine  tormentor, 
sat|^down  satisfied  that  he  would  not  be  troubled  again.  But  he  was 
countinsf  without  his  host,  for  the  dog  returned  a  third  time,  and  a  third 
time  inflicted  i|pon  the  baffled  priest  the  same  grievous  insult.  Unable 
to  restrain  himself,  the  priest  then  took  up  his  knife,  and  threw  it  so 
dexterously  that  it  pierced  the  animaPs  fianks  and  killed  it  on  the  spot. 
The  country  people  considered  the  priest  to  be  unworthy  of  carrying  on 
his  functions  with  his  hands  steeped  in  the  blood  even  of  an  animal,  and 
they  obtained  his  dismissal.  The  Commission,  however,  after  hearing  his 
case,  reinstated  him  in  his  church,  which  was  indeed  situated  amid  almost 
inaccessible  rocks,  and  shut  out  by  the  snow  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year  from  communication  with  the  remainder  of  the  world. 

The  more  feudal  case  of  the  Baron  of  S^n^gas,  who  was  accused  of 
exactions  eifected  with  an  armed  force,  gave  the  commissioners  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  The  baron  defended  himself  with  great 
skill  and  firmness,  and  pleaded  that  in  his  persecutions  of  the  people  and 
of  the  Church,  in  his  imprisonments,  and  even  in  his  assassinations,  he 
had  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  of  feudal  justice.  The 
baron  escaped  the  scaffold,  but  he  was  condemned  in  a  heavy  fine,  to  per- 
petual exile,  to  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  and  to  the  levelling  of 
his  fortificatiotis  (in  many  cases  the  mansions  themselves  of  the  feudal 
lords  were  ordered  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground).  Another  nobleman,  M. 
de  la  Mothe  Tin  try,  was  condemned  to  three  years  at  the  galleys  for 
having  shot  a  man  who  had  refused  to  cut  his  grass  as  a  serf,  and  having 
cut  off  anotlier  man's  hand  with  one  hand  while  he  shot  some  guinea- 
fowl  with  the  other,  but  as  at  that  time  remission  of  sentence  was  ob- 
tained by  the  interference  of  a  bishop,  or  a  substitute  was  found  for  some 
five  or  six  hundred  francs  pension,  we  are  -left  in  doubt  if  the  said  noble- 
man ever  really  suffered.  Among  the  common  people  who  had  been 
condemned  to  the  galleys  there  was  one  who  had  heard  of  an  old  custom 
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which  had  held  good  in  Auvergne,  that  if  a  woman  could  be  got  tn  claim 
him  as  a  husband,  he  must  be  set  free.  The  same  practice  obtained  in 
Paris  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  it  is  related  that  in  the  time  of 
Charles  VL  a  young  man  was  saved  from  the  scaffold  by  a  g^rl  of  the 
Halles,  who  boldly  claimed  him  as  her  husband.  In  this  instance,  the 
condemned  man  pleaded  his  cause  so  effectually  to  some  charitable  ladies, 
that  they  prevailed  upon  an  unfortunate  female,  whom  they  wished  to 
restore  to  society,  to  accept  the  criminal  as  a  husband,  to  which  indeed 
she  was  in  no  ways  loth  ;  they  even  provided  the  parties  with  clothes  for 
their  wedding,  but  upon  applying  to  Madame  de  Talon —  who  took  the 
lead,  as  we  have  before  seen,  in  all  charitable  actions — ^great  was  their 
dismay  to  find  that  the  Commission  could  not  lend  its  sanction  to  any 
arrangement  of  the  kind,  so  the  man  had  to  go  to  the  galleys,  and  the 
unfortunate  woman  remained  without  a  social  position.  A  story  is  also 
told  by  the  abb^,  in  reference  to  the  same  case,  of  an  executioner  who  fell 
in  love  with  a  girl  condemned  to  death  at  Lyons,  and  who,  telling  her 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  save  her  life  if  she  would  consent  to  become 
his  wife,  added,  by  way  of  enforcing  his  suit,  that  there  would  be  less 
dishonour  in  marrying  one  who  put  criminals  to  death  than  in  perishing 
as  a  criminal.  But  the  girl  declared  that  even  death  was  preferable  to 
such  an  alternative  as  that  proposed,  and  she  requested  that  if  he  had 
really  the  regard  for  her  that  he  pretended  to  have,  he  would  put  an  eiid 
to  her  afflictions  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  she  considered  the  one  of 
having  pleased  him  the  greatest  of  all  that  had  visited  her. 

The  family  of  Canillac,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  AuFergne,  were 
also  the  most  severely  treated  of  all  others  by  the  Grand  Commission. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Count  de  la  Mothe  Canillac  was  put  to  death  for 
an  assassination.  In  January,  1666,  M.  de  Beaufort  de  Canillac  was 
likewise  sentenced  to  be  decapitated  for  having,  aided  by  his  followers, 
put  a  gentleman  to  death,  and  that  at  a  festival  and  in  a  paroxysm  of 
inebriety.  The  count  was  likewise  condemned  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
thousand  francs,  which  was  more  than  his  property  was  worth,  but  opi- 
nions were  divided  as  to  the  levelling  of  his  habitations.  M.  de  Beaufort 
Canillac,  more  lucky  than  M.  de  la*  Mothe  Canillac,  managed  to  effect  his 
escape.  Another  of  the  same  family,  Count  Canillac  de  Pont-du- Chateau, 
accused  of  the  same  description  of  crimes,  but  still  more  particularly  with 
having  neglected  a  beautiful  wife,  was  let  off  with  a  fine  of  ^ye  hundred 
francs,  being  allied  by  blood  to  M.  de  Novion  and  to  M.  de  Ribejre, 
members  of  the  Commission.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Count 
Canillac  de  Pont-du- Chateau,  in  his  quality  of  sen^chal  of  Clermont, 
had,  accompanied  by  the  Viscount  de  la  Mothe,  who  was  decapitated, 
and  MM.  du  Palais  and  Beaufort  Canillac,  both  of  whom  made  their 
escape,  been  the  parties  to  receive  and  harangue  the  Grand  Commission 
on  its  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  Auvergne.  This  Canillac  family 
boasted  not  only  of  having  given  great  captains  to  France,  but  also  two 
popes  to  Home,  Clement  VI.  and  Gregory  XI.,  whose  names  were  the 
same — Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort  Canillac— and  the  then  actual  head  of 
the  house,  Jacques  Timol^on  de  Beaufort,  Marquis  of  Canillac,  an  old 
man  of  sixty,  was  considered  to  be  the  greatest  and  the  oldest  dinner  in 
the  province.     The  veteran  delinquent  managed,  however,  to  make  his 
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escape,  disguised  as  a  sick  lady  in  a  litter.  The  commissioners  con- 
demned him  to  be  executed  in  effigy,  and  his  property  to  be  confiscated. 
Two  or  three  towers  which  he  is  reported  to  have  garrisoned  with  bandits, 
to  whom  he  gave  formidable  names,  were  also  levelled  to  the  g^und. 
The  old  marquis  was  condemned  to  death  on  the  25th  of  January,  1666, 
the  young  Marquis  Charles  de  Beaufort  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 
The  latter  had  been  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Ribeyre, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  had  for  rival  one  M.  de 
Vaurouy,  another  commissioner.  He  was  thus  actually  tried  by  an  irri- 
tated parent  and  a  rival.  The  king  remitted  his  sentence  to  furnishing 
a  ship  that  should  cost  ten  thousand  crowns.  M.  de  L^vy,  king's  lieute- 
nant in  the  Bourbonnais,  was  punished  for  having  trifled  with  justice ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  Grand  Commission  itself  was  not  always 
actuated  in  its  prosecutions  by  the  most  innocent  motives. 

Fugitive  criminals  became  so  numerous,  that  no  sooner  was  one  trial 
over  than  another  had  to  be  entered  upon.  The  Marquis  de  Salers  was 
condemned  to  death,  although  a  fugitive,  and  to  the  confiscation  pf  his 
property,  for  an  assassination  which  is  described  as  being  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  that  signalised  "les  Grands- Jours."  The  grand  provost  of 
Bourbonnais  was,  on  the  other  hand,  let  off  for  a  similar  crime  because 
he  had  the  gout,  and  it  was  said  he  would  be  more  tormented  by  his 
malady  than  he  would  by  any  torments  that  they  might  inflict  upon  him. 
M.  Desheraux,  who  had  hung  a  man  for  having  outraged  his  wife,  was 
left;  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Hii^  wife  made  three 
journeys,  duting  his  trial,  to  and  from  Paris  to  save  one  who  had  only 
sacrificed  himself  to  revenge  a  gross  outrage  committed  upon  herself. 

The  trial  of  Gaspard  d'Espinchal,  lord  of  Massiac,  created,  perhaps,  a 
greater  sensation  than  any  others — even  those  of  the  Canillacs — during 
the  sitting  of  the  Commission.  This  nobleman  had  been  previously  tried 
and  convicted  at  Biom,  and  it  was  the  manifest  incapacity  of  the  local 
tribunal  to  deal  with  his  case  that  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Grand  Commission. 

M.  d'Espinchal  was  a  gentleman  of  great  property  and  high  connexions 
in  Auvergne.  He  was  equally  esteemed  for  his  manners  and  conversa- 
tion. But  his  conduct  was  of  the  most  ill-regulated  description.  He  was 
ever  passing  from  what  the  abb^  designates  as  ''  des  galanteries  fort  ing^- 
nieuses  et  fort  honnetes"  to  the  commission  of  crimes  of  a  darker  hue. 
He  had  taken  to  wife  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Ch^teaumorand,  but 
he  was  not  content  with  his  wife,  and  had,  in  addition,  no  end  of  mis- 
tresses. The  young  women  took  his  part,  and  said  that  it  this  man  was 
wicked,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  amiable,  that  the  evil  he  did,  or  the 
evil  that  was  doile  with  him,  ought  equally  to  be  pardoned.  His  wife 
remained  true  and  kind  to  him,  amidst  all  these  irregularities,  until  the 
peace  of  the  house  was  interrupted  by  one  of  his  mistresses,  who,  out  of 
jealousy,  invented  an  accusation  against  Madame  d^Espinchal's  honour  in 
connexion  with  a  page  in  the  household — not  an  uncommon  feature  in 
medisDval  baronial  life.  The  furious  husband  presented  himself  at  his 
wife's  bedside,  and  offered  her  the  choice  of  death  by  poison  or  by  a  pistol. 
She,  while  vehemently  protesting  her  innocence,  drank  the  poison,  which, 
however,  luckily  not  remaining  upon  the  stomach,  and  medical  assistance 
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baying  been  tendered,  did  not  take  a  deadly  effect.  FaiUng  here,  M. 
d'£spinchal  wreaked  bis  vengeance  upon  the  unfortunate  page,  whom  he 
put  to  death  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.  Having  made  a  suheeqaent 
attempt  to  strangle  bis  wife,  her  friends  insisted  upon  a  separation,  to 
whi(^  she,  notwithstanding  the  horrible  treatment  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected,  was  a  long  tine  opposed.  Shortly  after  this,  M.  d'Espbciial 
bad  a  combat  with  the  Marquis  of  Saillans,  in  which  hia  party  being  the 
least  numerous,  one  of  bis  followers  was  killed  and  he  himself  disarmed. 
He  all  this  time  so  oppressed  bis  vassals  by  his  violence  and  exactions, 
that  at  last  the  presidency  of  Riom  was  obliged  to  bring  him  to  accoont, 
and  he  was  condemned  in  his  absence  to  decapitation  and  tlie  confiscation 
of  his  property.  This  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  Paris,  whese  he  was 
protected  by  the  Guises.  But  here  he  got  into  as  signal  a  scrape  as  had 
marked  his  career  in  Auvergne.  The  brother  of  a  young  person  whom 
he  had  debauched  in  the  country  made  an  attempt  to  carry  his  complamt 
to  th'e  foot  of  the  throne.  M.  d'Espinclial  had  this  man  arrested  aod  put 
into  a  carriage,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  carrying  hioa  off  had  it  not 
been  for  some  soldiers,  who,  leas  ovednlous  than  the  citizens,  who  thought 
nothing  of  the  prisoner's  supplications  and  cries,  interfered  and  set  him 
at  libeHy.  The  news  of  this  outrage  got  to  the  king's  eax%  and  was  ooe 
of  the  causes  that  induced  him  to  nominate  a  Grand  Commission,  with 
the  view  to  put  a  stop  to  such  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  proviQciai 
nobility.  M.  d'E^pinchal,  who,  after  braving  the  Idng  and  the  presidency 
of  Riom,  had  withdrawn  to  his  own  property,  was  one  of  tlie  few  who  re- 
mained to  brave  the  Commission  ;  but  when  at  length  he  was  summoned 
to  its  presence  be  thought  it  the  wisest  plan  to  abscond,  which  he  did  so 
effectually  that  the  Commission  was  able  to  do  no  more  than  the  presi- 
dency of  Riom,  and  to  condemn  the  crijninal  nobleman  in  bis  absence. 
The  miscreant  is  said  to  have  served  one  of  his  own  sons  as  he  did  the 
page  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  and  we  must  hope,  with  the  Abb^  Fishier, 
that  although  be  so  often  baffled  the  authorities,  God  did  not  let  his  many 
crimes  go  unpunished. 

It  would  be  difficult,  the  abb^  says,  to  relate  all  the  criminal  cases 
that  were  tried  during  the  last  days  of  the  Grand  Commission.  Every 
day  some  gentleman  or  other  was  condemned  to  death,  but  generally  in 
the  absence  of  the  criminal  himself.  One  day  it  was  the  Baron  de  Cusse, 
who  had  murdered  a  M.  de  Champestieres.  The  next  it  was  M.  de 
Beau  verger,  quite  a  young  man,  who  had  shot  another  in  a  moment  of 
inebriety.  The  last  execution  that  was  carried  out,  as  if  to  impart  addi- 
tional solemnity  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Grands-Jours,  was  that  of  the 
two  brothers  Combalibosuf,  both  young  men  of  good  repute,  but  who  were 
condemned  as  accomplices  in  the  assassination  of  a  M.  Dufour.  The 
youngest  perished  first,  and  the  eldest  liad  to  step  ever  bis  brother's  body 
to  meet  bu  fate,  which  he  did  with  much  firmness.  These  young  men 
were  not  the  chief  criminals,  and  what  is  more  curious,  as  instancing  the 
laxity  of  justice  atjthe  epoch,  is,  that  the  president  had  promised  their  iires 
to  theb  &ther  if  he  could  only  effect  the  capture  of  M.  d'Espinchal,  or  of 
one  Avena,  who  was  the  chief  criounal  in  the  affiair  &r  which  they  saf- 
fered. 

The  last  to  be  punished  was  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Marqub  of  Malsuse, 
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and  a  nephew  of  Turenne's,  who,  although  a  Huguenot,  enjoyed  a  cure, 
the  proceeds  of  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  his  private  pur- 
poses. <'  It  was,"  says  Fishier,  ^'  a  maxim  with  the  gentlemen  who  ruled 
in  these  remote  quarters,  to  use  indifferently  whatever  came  within  their 
grasp.  The  little  regard  they  had  for  religion,  their  great  avidity  for  gain, 
the  authority  they  enjoyed  among  these  mountaineers,  and  the  absence  of 
any  kind  of  justice,  maae  than  take  all  kinds  of  liberties.  They  oppressed 
the  Church  after  having  oppressed  ^e  poor;  and  not  being  contented 
with  the  inheritance  of  their  neighbours,  they  also  usurped  the  inheritance 
of  the  wife  of  Jesus  Chris.t,  and  tyrannised  over  the  priests  after  tyran- 
nising over  the  people." 

At  length  it  was  necessary  to  finish  off  the  ^'  Grands-Jours*'  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  and  after  having  opened  them  by  the  death  of  an  illus- 
trious personage — a  Marquis  de  la  Mothe  and  a  Canillac — it  was  decided 
upon  concluding  them  with  a  marriage,  and  thus,  says  the  abb6,  bring 
the  trag^-comedy  to  an  end. 

The  parties  selected  were  M.  Yaurouy,  as  we  have  before  seen,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  and  Mademoisdle  de  Bibeyre.  *^  Thus,^'  remarks  the 
worthy  abbe,  ^  this  man,  who  had  come  to  repress  the  passions  of  the 
nobility  and  to  restore  liberty  to  the  pe<^le,  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
quered by  his  passion  and  lost  his  liher^,  without  even  exerting  himself 
to  defend  it."  We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  unfortunate  family 
of  Canillac,  Charles  de  Beaufort,  Marqub  of  Canillac,  had  been  the  young 
lady's  first  suitor,  and  the  abb4  tells  us  that  his  love  was  returned,  but  the 
pride  of  the  father  opposed  itself  to  the  alliance,  and  hence  not  a  little  of 
the  bitter  hostility  of  at  least  two  of  the  commissioners  against  the 
family.  The  marriage  ceremony  was,  however,  performed  with  unusual 
eclat,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  *^  Messieurs  des  Grands-Jours,"  who, 
after  receiving  their  lettre  de  cong6,  had  become  nothing  but  par- 
liamentary counsellors  without  authority,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Paris.  But  although,  we  are  told,  they  displayed  great  anxiety  to  be  off, 
their  haste  by  no  means  equalled  the  anxiety  of  the  provincial  nobility 
and  gentry  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  *'  it  may  be  truly  said  that  after  so 
many  sad  condemnations  aflflicting  so  many  families,  {he  calm  appeared 
great  and  the  joy  general." 
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THE  QUARTERMASTER'S   STORY. 

A  LEGEND  OF  OLD  ANTRIM  CASTLE. 

Antbih  Castle,  as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  presented 
nothing  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  architect  or  the  antiquary.  It  was  a 
plain  substantial  building,  with  one  of  its  wings  extending  to  and  em- 
bracing a  half  ruinous  square  tower,  the  sole  remaining^  portion  of  the 
more  ancient  castle  which  was  long  since  in  ruins.  This  wing  was  allotted 
to  the  servants;  here  also  were  the  stables  and  coach-house,  and  the  stores 
for  agncultural  implements  and  produce.  The  other — the  wing  to  the 
left  of  the  building — contained  the  nursery,  children's  dormitories,  and 
schoolroom,  and  apartments  for  the  governess  and  children's  maid.  In 
front  of  the  building  was  an  extensive  lawn,  with  a  broad  circular  carriage- 
way, at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  the  building.  Once  past  the  threshold,  you  found  your- 
self treading  the  chequered  pavement  of  a  spacious  hall,  surrounded  with 
effigies  of  men  in  armour,  and  trophies  of  the  chase  and  battle-field.  Id 
front  was  the  grand  double  staircase,  with  its  beautifully  white  steps  and 
richly  ornamental  balustrade.  On  the  right-hand  side  was  a  large  re- 
ception-room, its  fireplace  decorated  with  an  old-fashioned  chimney-piece, 
on  which  the  life  of  David  was  sculptured.  The  centre  of  this  chimney- 
piece  represented  the  raising  of  Samuel  by  the  witch  of  £ndor.  Some 
gloomy  portraits  hung  on  the  walls  of  this  apartment.  Sonae  furniture, 
now  fast  becoming  old  fashioned,  were  scattered  here  and  there.  Amongst 
them  were  an  old  tambour-frame,  with  the  end  threads  (now  dusty  and 
covered  with  cobwebs)  of  the  last  piece  of  work  embroidered  in  it  still 
clinging  to  its  sides,  and  a  harpsichord  which  had  not  been  opened  for 
some  time.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  hall  was  the  billiard- room,  where 
the  click  of  the  billiard-balls  might  be  constfintly  heard  on  wet  days  when 
visitors  were  at  the  castle. 

The  double  staircase  terminated  in  a  grand  corridor,  from  which  opened 
the  drawing-room  and  a  suite  of  visitors'  rooms.      Facing  these,  and 
running  nearly  the  length  of  the  corridor,  was  a  spacious  apartment,  hung 
with  portraits  of  members  of  the  Antrim  family.  Some  by  Vandyke,  with 
that  gravity  of  face,  that  obtrusive  prominency  of  hand,  and  studied 
arrangement  of  drapery  for  which  that  great  artist  was  distinguished. 
Some  were  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  some  from  that  of 
Holbein.     There  were  two  sunset  pieces  by  Claude,  and  a  few  VecetiaQ 
scenes  by  Canaletti,  as  well  as  a  "  Mater  Dolorosa"  by  Guido,  dispersed 
among  the  portraits.     Suits  of  armour,  various  kinds  of  weapons  for 
offensive  and  defensive  use,  and  a  large  gong,  were  placed  here  and  there 
against  the  wall.     Opposite  the  door  were  a  magnificent  psdr  of  antlers 
and  other  trophies  of  the  chase.     In  the  centre  of  the  room  were  tables 
filled  with  a  variety  of  objects,  among  which  might  be  perceived  globes, 
telescopes,  and  other  mathematical  instruments.     At  the  extreme  eod  oi 
the  corridor  were  the  stairs  for  the  use  of  the  servants  :  here,  also,  was  the 
junction  with  the  left  wing  of  the  building,  which  contained  the  diildren's 
apartments. 
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In  the  eventful  year  of  179 —  the  castle  was  tenaiited  exclusively  hy  the 
few  domestics  in  charge  of  it.  The  unhappy  disturbances  of  that  period, 
however,  caused  the  government  to  strengthen  the  garrisons  throughout 
Ireland,  and,  in  order  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  numerous  soldiery, 
the  deserted  mansions *of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  occasionally  con- 
verted into  temporary  barracks.  Antrim  Castle  shared  in  this  vicissitude 
of  fortune,  and  its  deserted  state,  its  character,  and  its  general  aspect 
justified  the  selection  of  it  for  this  purpose.  It  had  ceased  to  lodge  the 
high-bom  and  the  wealthy.  It  had  become  dirty,  dingy,  and  dismal  in 
appearance.  Its  reputation  had  suffered  in  the  county ;  and  when  build- 
ings, like  individuals,  get  a  bad  name,  few  care  to  be  seen  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. .The  garrison  of  the  castle  consisted  of  a  company  of  the 
Kildare  militia,  with  the  quartermaster  in  command.  Whether  any  dis- 
turbance in  that  locality  was  apprehended,  or  whether  the  militia  were 
stationed  there  for  the  protection  of  the  house  and  property,  is  immaterial 
at  this  distance  of  time.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  quartermaster  was 
there,  and  that  he  profited  by  his  sojourn  to  elicit  from  the  house- 
keeper (the  only  person  of  the  former  establishment  now  remaining  in 
the  castle)  the  following  story.  She  alone  was  acquainted  with  all  its 
sad  incidents.  With  respect  to  them  she  had  hitherto  maintained  a  pro- 
found silence  in  her  communications  with  those  now  in  occupation  ;  and 
she  would,  perhaps,  have  continued  to  do  so  if  she  had  not  been  impelled  to 
relate  them  through  the  influence  of  her  superstitious  fears.  One  even- 
ing there  were  soibe  articles  of  bedding  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  militia, 
and  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  to  the  now  disused  visitors' 
rooms.  The  housekeeper  declared  she  would  not  go  alone,  so  the  quarter- 
master's wife  agreed  to  accompany  her.  They  had  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  were  proceeding  along  the  corridor,  when  they  fancied  they  heard 
the  sound  of  footsteps  echoing  behind  them.  They  were  hurried  and 
heavy,  and  were  the  footsteps  of  a  person  going  in  the  same  direction  as 
themselves.  To  the  excited  imagination  of  the  terrified  housekeeper  it 
appeared  as  if  some  person  was  walking  rapidly  to  overtake  them.  They 
now  sounded  distinctly  beside  her.  Terrified  beyond  expression,  she 
screamed  and  turned  to  rest  on  her  companion,  when  the  candle  which 
the  latter  held  in  her  hand  was  suddenly  extinguished  by  a  gust  of  wind 
from  an  open  window  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Tjie  housekeeper  fell  fainting 
on  the]]  floor.  The  quartermaster's  wife  kept  screaming  for  help,  and 
groping  her  way  along  the  corridor  to  the  staircase.  Her  screams  brought 
several  of  the  militia  to  her  assistance.  They  procured  lights,  and  carried 
down  what  seemed  the  lifeless  body  of  the  housekeeper.  The  quarter- 
master, having  heard  the  particulars  of  the  cause  of  her  fright,  was  ap- 
prehensive of  thieves  being  in  the  house,  the  more  so  as  he  had  that  day 
received  the  company's  pay,  which  was  still  in  his  possession.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  search  the  upper  apartments,  and  ordered  some  of  his 
men  to  arm  themselves  and  follow  him.  They  searched  the  bedrooms  and 
drawing-room,  even  the  armoury  and  museum,  but  no  one  was  found 
secreted  there,  while  the  men  were  half  stifled  and  blinded  with  di^st.  The 
search  having  proved  fruitless,  they  descended  to  the  parlour,  which  served 
as  a  guard-room,  where  they  found  the  old  housekeeper  gradually  reviving 
from  her  fairrting-fit.  Every  one  awaited  her  revival  with  impatience : 
every  one  evinced  a  pardonable  curiosity  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  an  ac- 
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eosnt  of  what  had&iclitened  hen  But  the  fint  words  she  Qitsnd 
how  much  her  excited  imsgiQatioQ  had  beea  impcessed  by  the  tmm' 
hranoa  of  certain  tmgieal  events  which  had  ha{»pene4  in  the  eastk  ''1 
have  seen  him,"  said  she ;  '^  I  have  seen  George  Macartney  T 

She  could  speak  no  more.  Half-dead  with  fright^  the  was  {^soed  oo 
a  sofii  before  the  fire,  atid  a  little  wine-and-water  was  given  to  her  aa  a 
restorative.  When  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  zeiaoTal  she 
was  carried  to  her  own  room,  the  quartermaiter's  wife  reroaining  to  keep 
her  company. 

Nothing  could  disabuse  her  mind  of  the  notion  that  she  had  seen  a 

fhost,  nor  coidd  she  be  prenuled  on  to  remain  akine  for  an  instaat 
[ow,  the  quartermaster  was  a  man  of  oonsiderable  iatelUgeooe.  He 
knew  that  if  he  pooh*poohed  her  statement  about  the  ghost  he  shooU 
retard  her  recoveiy,  as  opposition  to  any  deep-rooted  coavixstion  acte  io- 

J'uriously  on  a  ddnlitated  constitution ;  he  therefore  spc^e  soothbglj  to 
ler,  and,  with  a  little  skilful  management,  led  her  on  to  speak  of  those 
matters  which  had  impressed  themselves  so  deeply  on  her  nuod,  and  hai 
generated  the  belief  in  the  appearance  of  the  supematozal  visitor.  As 
for  the  housekeeper,  she  felt  that  it  would  afibrd  her  relief  and  eomf(atto 
disburden  her  mmd  of  the  sad  story,  so .  she  narrated  it  to  the  qoazter* 
master,  who,  on  retiring  to  his  room,,  teok  it  down  ia  writing.  With 
some  dight  altesations,  it  is  as  follows : 

I. 

When  the  old  Marquis  of  Antrim  died  he  left  na  male  issue,  so  Iik 
newly-acquired  title  died  with  him.  But  some  time  be£M»  his  death  he 
had  obtained  the  Idng^s  permission  to  bequeath  his  ancimt  titles^  hmm, 
and  estates  to  his  daughters,  the  eldest  of  who^i  oow  succeeded  as 
Countess  of  Antrim.  She  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
property,  and  as  she  had  as  yet  evinced  no  intenti(Hi  of  maiiyiiig,  aod 
had  become  estranged  from  her  sister,  she  invited  fpr  company-sake  to  the 
castle  two  youths  of  the  MMient  family  of  the  Macartneys.  They  veie 
closely  allied  to  the  Antrim  famUy  by  marriage,  therefore  it  was  not  un- 
reasonably supposed  that,  if  the  boys  succeeded  in  pleasing  her,  they 
would  beeome  her  h^is^ 

Between  the  ages  of  the  brothers  there  was  a  diffidence  of  two  yeais. 
Greorge,  the  elder  brother,  was,  at  this  period,  fourteen  years  old.  Eugene 
at  once  became  the  favourite  of  the  countess.  She  liked  his  appeanace, 
she  liked  his  dieerful,  hi^^py  disposition.  His  joyous  laugh  dispelled  tk 
gloom  of  the  lonely  numsion.  Unless  when  engaged  in  his  studies,  he 
was  to  be  met  roaming  sportively  about  the  building  oar  the  pleasoie- 
grounds.  The  exuberance  of  his  spirits  prompted  him  to  play  many 
pranks.  Sometimes  when  walking  with  the  countess  he  would  steal  away 
from  her  side,  and,  whilst  she  would  be  wondenog  what  had  become  of 
him,  and  had  walked  some  distance  from  where  he  had  disappeared,  he 
would  rush  from  a  hiding-place  out  across  her  path,  and  startle  her  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  reappearance.  Sometimes  when  observing  her  u 
the  portrait  and  curiosity-room,  he  would  enter  stealthily  and  conceal 
himself  behind  a  suit  of  armour,  and,  after  a  little  -time,  dart  suddenly 
out,  and  frighten  the  countess.  His  archness,  his  ingenuousness,  his  playn" 
tricks,  endeared  him  to  her,  and  every  moment  he  could  spare  £rom  bis 
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studies  was  spent  in  h^  company.  She  made  no  secret  o£  her  mtentbitt 
with  respect  to  him.  He  was  to  be  lier  beir;:  aad  she  lanriehed  all  hes 
fondness  otL  bim,  to  the  exolusion  of  his  brother.  On  the.£sposition.of 
the  latter  the  e&ots  of  this  marked  preference^  fi>r  £ug;>ene^  which  die 
countesa  took  no>  pahisi  toioonoeali  was  punfiiUy  apparent.  Creorsre  was 
n^eurall,  rese^rlZ  «Ilfen..  ave«a  to  jl  u.  L  %  and  p«7me.  of 
lits  brottier  and  other  bojs ;  he  now-  beoame  moody  in  the  extreme,  and 
bis  fitful  temper  caused  him  to  be  sometimes  shunned  by  his  brotiiery  and 
bated  by  the  countess  and  the  domestics.  It  was  not  m«3ely  the  good 
fortune  of  Eugene  which:  had^  so  affeeted  hicn,  bat  he  hated*  the  lattes 
because  he  was  the  idol  of  that  little  circie.  The  sentiments:  thus  engen« 
deved  were  fostered  and  developed  by  subsequent  events.  The  growth 
of  a  passion,  the  development  of  an  idea^  are  not,  like  Jonidi^a-  gourdj  the 
product  of  a  night.  It  is-  by  imperceptible  degrees  th»6  passion  especially 
aequires  its  supreme  sway  over  the  mind.  By  long  brooding  over  a 
fancied  slight  we  eome  to  consider  it  an  nnpttrdoaable  injury  which  we 
desire  to  levenge.  The  few  years  passed  by  the  young  JSdbeactneys  in 
Antrim  Castle,  away  from  the  watchful  sopervision  of  fother  or  mother, 
and  the  fovour  lavished  on  EiUgene,  were'  destined  to'  be  fatal  in  their 
e£Fects. 

Whatever,  latent  good  was  in  George's  nature  was  here  utterly  ex  tin- 
gmshed. 

Moody,  wayward,  and!  self-wiUed^  he  was  at  last  pronounced  incor-* 
rigible,  and  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  He  rarely  strayed, 
beyond  the  wing  of  the  building  in  which  he  slept  and  stucUed.  Just 
outside  his  room  window  was  a.  tail  elm>-tree,  which  grew  dose  to  the 
house,  and  overshadowed  it  It  was  his  delight;  to  jump  from  the  window 
out  on  itS' branches  and  remain  there  some  time,  and  then  jump  back  to 
the  window*sill,  and  so  return  to  his  apartment.  This  was  his  favourite 
mode  of  egress  and  ingress.  When  at  the  back  of  the  house  he  would 
rarely  think  of  entering  by  the.  door  and  ascending  to  his  room  by  the 
stairs,  but  would  climb  the  elm-tree,  and  jump  over  to  his  room  window, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  warnings  of  the  servants.  Indeed,  the 
more  terror  this  practice  of  his  caused'  the  inmates  of  the  castle,  the  more 
he  induced  in  it.  Two  years  thus  passed  away,  and  the  brothers'  not 
appearing  to  make  any  marked  proficiency  in  their  studies  under  the  care 
of  tutors,  the  countess  resolved  to  send,  them  to  a  university.  '  Am  influ- 
ential connexion  of  her  fomily.  Lord  M.,  had  suggested  this  step;,  he  also 
recommended  her  to  send  them  to  a  college  in  Paris,  with  the  principal 
of  which  college  he  had  had  some  intioMiey.  At  first  she  thonght  to 
retain  Eugene  near  her,  he  was  so  oompanioBnUe,  and  the  plaee  would 
be  so  dull  without  him.  But  George  p9siti:vdy  declined  to-  go:  unless  he 
were  accompanied  by  his  brother.  He  wais^  o^  eooxse^  moved  to  this  re- 
solution more  by  jealousy  than  itfeotionv  The  oooatesv  oensented  with 
reluctance  to  the  departure  of  Eugene ;  but,  dioughr  he  wasr  her  chief 
solace,  she  remembered  that  no^8^Ssh>  considerations  shouU  be  albwed 
to  interfere  with  her  dety  to  her  proteges.  They  wore,  aceordingly, 
sent  to  Paris. 

After  an  interval  of  four  yeus^  we  are  agmn  intreduced  to  the' 
Macartneys.     They  had  now  grown  to  manhood,,  and  eoni|^tedl  their 

2i2 
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education.  They  were  still  residents  of  the  gay  and  fascinating  Freocii 
capital.  Paris  had  extraordinary  attractions  for  yoang  men  in  the  pod- 
tion  of  the  Macartneys.  They  were  furnished  with  the  enchanter's  wand 
(letters  of  introduction),  by  which  th^  obtained  admission  within  the 
charmed  circles  in  which  the  nobility  of  the  ancien  regime  lived,  mored, 
and  had  their  being.  The  seductions  of  the  French  capital  were  at  this 
period  irresistible.  It  was  the  reign  of  pleasure,  for  it  was  the  reign  of 
Madame  du  Barri. 

In  the  varied  phases  of  Parisian  life  the  Macartneys  found  ample  oppor. 
tunity  to  grati^  their  opposite  tastes.  And  never,  perhaps,  were  two 
brothers  more  dissimilar.  Their  appearance,  their  habits,  and  their  dis- 
positions, were  unlike.  Oeorge  was  tall,  deep-chested,  with  dark  com- 
plexion and  dark  hair.  But  already  was  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face  dis- 
figured by  premature  indulgence.  It  was  neither  repulsive  nor  attractiTe. 
It  was,  as  it  were,  a  page  in  an  abstruse  book,  at  which  you  gazed  in- 
quisitively, and  tried  to  decipher  its  characters  and  guess  their  meaniog. 
He  was  averse  to  society,  but  in  his  blaze  moments  he  sought  that  of  roues, 
and  not  uufrequently  the  excitement  of  the  gaming-table. 

Eugene  was  not  so  tall,  his  complexion  was  fair,  and  his  handsome  face 
was  set  off  with  a  profusion  of  curly  chesnut  hair.  His  disposition  was 
still  as  lively  as  when  it  illumined  tne  dull  castle  of  Antrim,  cheered  the 
seclusion  of  the  countess,  and  provoked  the  mirth  of  the  domestics.  He 
was  made  for  society,  and  could  not  live  out  of  it ;  but  he  delighted  most 
in  the  company  of  ladies,  by  whom  he  was  courted  and  petted. 

About  this  time  the  brotners  became  attached  to  the  family  of  Comte 
A.  Monrieur  le  Comte  was  the  sole  surviving  descendant  of  an  ancient 
race  that  was  noble  in  the  time  of  Pepin.  Madame  la  Comtesse,  sa  femme. 
could  boast  of  a  lineage  as  ancient  and  noble.  They  had  an  only  child,  i 
daughter,  as  beautiful,  as  piquante,  and  as  fascinating  as  a  French  girl 
could  be.  Like  many  others  of  the  haute  noblesse  of  the  period,  there 
was  more  pride  than  money  in  the  family.  They  moved,  of  course,  in 
the  charmed  circle  of  which  the  Macartneys  had  the  entree.  The  brothers 
soon  became  constant  visitors  at  the  comte's  mansion.  They  were  alwa}i 
received  with  their  host's  kindly  "  Vous  ^tes  le  bien  venu,  Monsieur 
Macartney;  et  vous  aussi.  Monsieur  Eugene."  They  were  even  more 
affectionately  greeted  by  the  countess  and  her  pretty  daughter.  The 
attention  of  the  latter  seemed  equally  divided  between  the  brothers.  With 
the  elder  she  was  grave  and  reserved,  while  her  eyes  spoke  the  warmth  of 
an  affectionate  and  loving  heart.  In  his. absence^  in  Eugene's  companj, 
she,  however,  compensated  herself  for  the  restraint  which  she  had  put  on 
in  his  presence,  and  gave  free  play  to  her  vivacious  disposition.  With  the 
sagacity  of  her  sex  she  soon  perceived  that  both  brothers  were  epris  with 
her,  before  they  themselves  were  conscious  of  it.  They,  however,  became 
shy,  and  eventually  jealous  of  each  other.  Each  believed  himself  the  one 
favoured  by  the  young  beauty.  Each  had  had  reason  to  hope  that  his 
love  was  reciprocated.  But  the  young  syren  was  as  yet  only  displaying 
her  charms  for  her  own  amusement  She  had  not  felt  any  marlted  pre* 
ference  for  either  of  the  brothers.  Playing  with  fire  is,  however,  a  dan- 
gerous pastime.  The  female  heart  could  not  long  remain  in  this  state  of 
indecision.  The  embers  of  love  unconsciously  smouldered  there,  and  were 
fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  gay  and  loving  Eugene.     This  youth  p 
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a  more  dangerous  rival  than  his  brother  had  apprehended ;  but  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  we  are  capable  of  great  achievements  in  the  6eld  of  love. 
£ugene  urged  his  suit  with  the  impetuousness  of  youth.  He  had  already 
the  prestige  of  the  wealth  he  was  to  inherit,  and  he  failed  not  to  profit 
by  every  advantage. 

George  was  twenty-one,  and  had  just  succeeded  to  the  family  property. 
The  Macartneys,  being  a  branch  of  the  Macarthys  of  the  south  of 
Ireland,  had  this  advantage  over  any  of  the  French  nobility,  that,  while 
the  latter  were  proud  to  date  their  elevation  from  ^e  time  of  Pepin,  the 
Macarthys  were  a  royal  race  when  the  ancestors  of  that  king  lived  in 
obscurity,  and  obtained  a  precarious  existence  by  feeding  on  pippins. 
^*  The  boast  of  heraldry"  was  also  on  the  side  of  Eugene :  but  had  it  not 
been  there,  the  choice  of  the  lady  would  have  been  equally  decisive.  Un- 
fortunately for  herself,  and  unfortunately  for  the  brothers,  she  was  a 
coquette  by  nature.  At  the  moment  when  her  heart  was  Eugene's  she 
continued  to  give  hope  to  Gkorge.  The  brothers  now  became  totally 
estranged.  George,  considering  his  suit  as  accepted,  proposed  formally 
to  the  count.  The  usual  settlements  and  preparations  were  being  made, 
when  the  feelings  of  the  elite  of  Parisian  society  were  shocked  by  a  most 
irregular  proceeding :  le  jeune  Irlandois  had  eloped  with  the  charming 
daughter  of  Mons.  le  Comte  A.  There  was,  consequently,  great  excite- 
ment in  French  society.  Anything  so  unusual  as  this  had  not  been  heard 
of  in  the  matrimonial  world  within  the  memory  of  the  most  ancient 
member  of  the  ancien  regime.  Les  Irlandois  were  evidently  more  ex- 
citable, more  impressionable  and  impassioned,  than  les  Fran9ais. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  runaways  were  provided  with  passports,  and 
were  travelling  post,  under  fictitious  names,  to  Boulogne,  doubtless  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  England.  They  had  had  a  good  start,  so  that  pur- 
suit would  be  fruitless.  George  Macartney  was  the  only  one  who  felt  deeply 
injured  by  the  elopement.  An  alliance  with  him  was  evidently  repugnant 
to  the  lady.  Yet  she  had  given  him  reason  to  hope,  and  had  bound  his 
heart  to  her  own  by  the  tendrils  of  affection.  She  had  now  violently 
snapped  those  bonds  asunder,  and  flung  away  the  heart  which  she  had 
moulded  to  her  fancy,  as  the  potter  moulds  clay  for  his  pottery.  Trifled 
with,  jilted,  George  felt  his  love  suddenly  changed  into  inextinguishable 
hatred.  He  made  some  hasty  arrangements  with  respect  to  his  property, 
and  disappeared. 

III. 

Antrim  Castle  could  not  boast  of  many  external  architectural  embel- 
lishments. It  was,  as  we  have  already  described,  a  plain,  substantial 
building.  A  low  wall,  now  needing  repair  in  some  places,  separated  the 
grounds  from  the  road  which  led  to  Larne.  But  the  g^unds  were  thickly 
wooded,  and  in  the  autumn,  if  the  castle  was  approached  by  this  road, 
the  view  to  an  artist's  eye  was  really  beautiful.  The  time  should  be  sun- 
set, when  at  the  close  of  September  the  castle  shone  before  you  as  if  it 
were  of  white  marble,  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  had  that  russet, 
autumnal  tint  which,  when  illumined  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  makes  one  colour  blind  to  the  hues  of  surrounding  objects.  Along 
the  road  the  fallen,  withered  leaves  lay  crispy  under  the  wayfarer's  feet, 
unless  when  they  were  blown  into  little  eddies  by  the  evening  breeze. 

Just  four  years  after  the  elopement  had  happened,  a  solitary  wayfarer 
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was  walking  along^ifae  road  fmn  Lame,  and  appeand  to  be  paitienbilj 
struok  with  the  oaalle  and  pleasope^groBiub.  Y«t  it  mas  not  the  beauto 
of  the  place  in  ■  whieh  he  was  intereatod,  for  this  gaze  was  priaeipaily  fixed 
on  the  places  where  the  wall  •wae'niinanB.  If  yon  looked  well  at  this 
stranger,  you  would  see  something  suspicious  in  his  ihaey  in  lus  genenl 
appearance,  and  in  his  mode  of  pregreuien.  He  examined  .everyttoDg 
with  a  acmtininng  gaoe.  By  ihe  arrangement  of  his  dceas  he  seemed 
totally  legavdlen  of  the  impiession  he  made  on  the  flpeatntor,  jmd  efciy 
now  and  then  he  stopped -and  looked  eeowlingiye^er  the  gronnds,  through 
the  bright  rasset-tiiited  fohage  of  the  tnees,  aind  on,  ms  it  were,  into  ^ 
windows  of  the  castle.  His  paoe  was  inreg^ular ;  sometimes  he  nialked 
hurriedly  along,  and  then,  relapsiilg  into  his  thoughtfial  .'mood,  he  would 
walk  slowly  cmwards,  gasiog  on  the  'castle  and  the  groondb,  and  scrnti- 
nising  the  wall  and  the  -paTtially  dried'op  ditoh.  Having  Teaehed  the 
turn  where  the  road  branched  cm  the  one  hand  to  the  .eastde,  and  on  tfae 
other  to  the  town,  our  pedestrian  proceeded  to  the  latter  .plane.  It  nu 
getting  dark  now,  but  still  he  (walked  on  with  the  conftiewce  of  a  mn 
who  knew  his^way.  fie  anade  no  inquiaies  of  the  few  persons  who  £n>n 
time  to  time  passed  him,  and  ^who  paid  him  no  merited  ntteutkxi,  as  they 
considered  him  a  caraal  visitor  tonie  eastle.  On  arriyin^  at  the  town,  he 
selected  an  hotel  /whieh  had  .the  Antrim  Arms  emhlsEoned  over  its  door. 
Its  chief  attraction  for  the  stranger  waa  its  abmnce.<lf  all  boade.  Itsas 
the  most  inrfirequented  hotel  in  the  town,  and  a  traiipaller  .w«a  but  in  Hide 
danger  of  being  molested  by  theanquiaitiveness  of  guests  or  waiters.  The 
former  seldom  oame,  and  the  latter  wese  wmb  kept. 

The  stranger  required  private  aeeommodation.  The  landlady  waited 
on  him,  and,  being  a  fair  specimen  of 'henelaBS,  she  entectaioed  him  vilh 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood,  while  ahe  scvatinised  his  dnss  and 
general  appearance.  There  was  nothing  very  pleasing  in  his  &ee:  it 
was  stem  and  forbidding.  His  age  might  be  thirty,  or  more  or  ks; 
you  could  not  <ay  with  any  degree  of  certainty*  His  long  dark  moustache, 
and  Ms  semi'tnilitary  cap,  of  which  he  did  not  divest  himself  iathefn- 
senoe  of  the  landlady,  his  general  deportment,  all  betokened  him  to  be  of 
the  military  profession.  His  arriving  on  foot,  and  without  lagfgsgei 
might  have  caused  her -some  uneasiness  as  to  the  traveller'fi  ability  to  pay 
his  reckoning,  if  he  had  not  produced  a  weU-*filled  purse,  and  anticipi^ 
any  demands  that  might  be  made  on  him  by  paying  liberally  suehezpeises 
as  he  might  incur  during  a  two-days'  sojourn  at  the  hotel. 
-  This  conduct  put  the  laodhidy  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  she  discooned 
with  volubility  about  many  things,  and  espeeislly  aboiit  the  folk  at  the 
castle.  ^  It  was  a  very  romantic  story  she  had  to  tell  him  about  the 
Mfusartneys,  and  no  doubt  his  hononr,  who  >wasia  stranger  in  those  parts, 
would  like  to  hear  it.  The  castle  was  now.  in  the  peasession  of  a  Mr. 
Eugene  Macartney,  a  connexion  and  the  hebof  theCounteas  of  Antrim, 
who  made  over  the  property  to  him,  and  went,  herself  fonr  years  ago,  to 
live  in  another  mansion  which  was  situated  in  a  gayer,  neighbourhood, 
when  Ifr.  Eugene  brought  home  his  pretty  French  wife  ;  and  though  foot 
years  were  now  passed  their  hoae3nBaeon  was  not  yet  ovei^  so  had  viflv 
they  of  each  other;  that  he  had  an  ekler  brother,  George,  a  very  bad 
dispositioned  boy,  who  was  supposed  to  be  so  envious  of  his  youDg«r 
brother's  happiness  and  good  fortune  that  he^ooald  not  bear  to  return  to 
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this  covntiy,  and  had. not  faeen  beaird  of  wnoey  and,  indeed,  he  was  se 
much  disliked  in  tke  neigbbourhood  that  ne  one  ngretted  his  absence." 

This  part  of  her  story  she  qnalified  by  sajiag  vuAl  was  the  goasip  of 
the  neighbourhood  with  ireapeet  ta  Mr.  George,  fihe  did  not,  herself, 
recollect  him,  having  only  oome  to  that  part  of  the  ooimtry  «iaee  the  boys 
bad  been  sent  to  'France. 

Daring  the  recitel  of  this  story  ^  stranger  remuoed  silent.  lEEe 
«eemed  absorbed  in  one  engrossing  thooght.  His  €uitares  wore  inflezibiy 
tite  same  expression :  his  brows  olosely  knit,  and  a  sardonic  smile  playing 
round  his  month.  He  requested  to  be  left  alone.  Sueh  was  the  account 
the  landlady  afberwards  -gaye. 

Left  to  himself,  the  stranger  eat  heartily  «f  {the  iriands  placed  before 
kirn,  and  drank  freely  of  the  wine.  WhatoTcr  act  be  was  meditating,  his 
inflexibility  of  purpose  was  not  affected  by  what  he  had  heard,  or  by  the 
wine  he  was  drinking. 

From  thne  to  time  his  measured  milhary  step  was  heard  pacii^  the 
•chamber.  Snbsequently,  between  mne  and  ten  o'clock,  he  was  observed 
to  quit  the  hotel,  as  it  were  fw  a  stroll  in  the  town.  After  walking  a 
^hort  distance  he  turned  up  a  sort  of  street,  which  brought  him  again  on 
the  road  which  led  to  the  castle.  The  night  was  dark,  but  he  knew  the 
way  perfectly  weR.  •  There  w«s  a  s%ht  frost  in  the  air,  the  atmosphera 
was  beautifully  dear,  and  the  stars  twinkled  brtlliantiy.  He  walked  em 
to  the  front  of  the  castle,  and  obsenwd  the  apartments  that  wese  lighted, 
,  and  the  closed  gsites,  «t  which  he  neither  rang  nor  koeoked.  As  he  was 
^zing  on  the  bufldhig  b^jfore  him,  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  undoing  of 
bolts,  and  retiring  betiind  eome  trees  where  he  was  screened  from  obser- 
vation, he  waited  until  the  gate  shoold  be  opened  and  closed  again.  The 
lodge-keeper  was  letting  out  one  of  the  men«seff«ants,  who  said  he  was 
^ing  to  spend  the  night  with  eome  friends  in  the  town,  and  that  the 
master  ana  mistress  were  alone  in  -die  drawing-room  playing  ohees. 

The  stranger  waited  (ill  the  gate  was  closed,  and  m  man  was  some 
distance  on  his  way  to  the  town ;  then  *he  'Came  oat  of  the  dump  of  trees, 
and  walked  rapidly  towards  the  road  to  Lame.  His  keen  sonittny  of  the 
etate  of  the  wall  and  of  1§ie  ditch,  in  the  early  part  of  the  orening,  had 
not  been  without  an  object,  So  crossed  thediteh  easily,  and  the  £ieili^ 
with  which  he  crossed  the  wall  proved  him  to  be  a  pcaetised  gymnast* 
Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  drcm  to  the  other  ride,  he  raised  his  eyes, 
and  a  shower  of  beautiful  stain  fell  from  the  heaivens.  But  though  his 
«yes  saw  this  phenomenon,  it  fisiled  to  eadte  emotioas  either  of  pity  or 
admiration.  His  dark  spirit  would  not  be  checked  or  warned  hy  a  sight 
that  might  well  have  suggested  to  his  busy  imaginatioQ  the  fiedl  of  Lncifrr 
and  his  angels.  Safely  inride  thelwaU,  he  directed  his  steps  towards  tiM 
left  wing  of  the  building.  It  was  here,  it  wffl  he  renemAiered,  the  young 
Macartneys  lodged  before  ihey  left  for  rFranee. 

He  passed  '6he  intervening  space  unaotioed  and  unmolested.  Eton  his 
eonsrience  did  not  interpose  to  chariE  him;  though  every  step  he  took, 
every  tree  and  shrub  he  passod,  might  have  revived  saany  past  associations 
of  a  more  innocent  period  in  his  life.  He -arrived  at  the  left  wing,  and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  etill  unobserved,  and  that  there  wese 
no  lights  burning  in  this  part  of  the  building,  he  approached  the  ^m-tree 
that  leaned  tovrards  ihe  upper  windows,  asoendea  it,  land  swung  across 
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to  the  casement  of  the  window,  which  he  opened,,  and  entered  the  house. 
Had  there  been  any  one  to  observe  his  features  at  this  tune,  the  look  of 
that  face  would  have  shocked  them.  Its  malignant  expression  was  ia- 
describable.  The  mingled  sentiments  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred,  were 
intensified.     It  seemed  rather  the  face  of  a  demon  than  that  of  a  man. 

The  landlady  of  the  Antrim  Arms  was  waiting  up  for  her  guest 
When  eleven  o'clock  struck  she  began  to  think  it  was  time  for  him  to 
return.  She  shut  up  her  house,  and  retired  to  a  cozy  little  parloor, 
where  she  would  wait  for  him  till  twelve  o'clock.  After  that  hour  he 
might  take  his  chance  of  getting  in,  she  would  wait  up  no  longer  for  him. 
The  room  was  very  cozy,  and  she  was  very  tired,  so  when  twelve  o'clock 
struck  the  landlady  was  practising  a  very  unfeminine  acoomplishment— 
she  was  actually  snoring.  One  o'clock  struck,  and  her  slumbers  weie 
now  broken  by  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  street  It  must  be  a  fire  some- 
where— was  her  own  house  safe  ?  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  occurred 
to  her  as  she  rose  hurriedly  from  her  chair,  went  to  a  front  window, 
opened  it,  and  having  satisfied  herself  that  the  Antrim  Arms  was  safe 
from  the  perils  of  fire,  she  looked  up  and  down  for  the  cause  of  the  great 
commotion  which  she  now  saw  and  heard.  The  alarm-bell  of  the  castle 
had  been  ringing  for  some  time.  Men  on  horses  and  men  on  foot  were 
hurrying  in  all  directions.  A  party  of  yeomanry  had  gone  up  to  the 
castle,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  following  them,  cries  of  horror  and  execra- 
tion against  the  perpetrators  of  some  atrocious  act  were  resounding  in  all 
directions.  As  she  still  looked  out  of  window  she  saw  a  crowd  pass,  and 
in  the  midst*she  perceived  some  soldiers  who  were  bringing  a  prisoner  to 
gaol.  Our  landlady  was  very  much  perplexed  to  know  the  meaning  of 
all  that  she  saw.  But  a  friend  of  hers  passed  at  that  moment,  and  gave 
her  the  information  she  required.  He  told  her  that  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Macartney  were  murdered  that  night,  and  that  a  magistrate  and  a  party 
of  military  had  taken  possession  of  the  castle^  with  the  view,  if  possible, 
of  discovering  some  traces  of  the  murderer.  One  of  the  domestics,  the 
man  she  had  seen  in  custody,  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion. 

The  bustle  had  now  subsided,  and  the  landlady  having  satisfied  herself 
that  the  Antrim  Arms  was  not  in  danger,  and  ascertained  the  cause  of 
the  alarming  commotion  which  had  so  rudely  broken  her  slumbers,  she 
drew  in  her  head,  bolted  and  barred  her  house  for  the  night,  and  retired 
to  bed.  The  clock  now  pointed  to  two,  and  her  guest  was  not  returned. 
She  naturally  felt  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  inwardly  prayed  that  he 
might  come  to  no  harm  on  tins  dreadful  night. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  eariy  hour,  the  good  people  of  Antrim  were 
up,  and  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  the  murder.  A  crime  of  great 
magnitude  had  been  committed,  who  was  the  criminal  ?  What  motiTe 
had  impelled  him  to  commit  the  diabolical  deed  ?  As  yet  there  was  not 
a  scintilla  of  reliable  evidence  by  which  either  of  these  questions  cuald 
even  be  partially  solved.  But  the  authorities  proceeded  to  bold  an  official 
inquiry  at  the  castie.  The  building  was  inspected,  and  the  domestics 
underwent  a  rigorous  examination.  Patrols  of  military  and  yeomanry 
scoured  the  neighbouring  country,  arresting  suspicious  persons,  and  col- 
lecting such  information  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery  and  detection  of 
the  criminal.  As  yet,  the  servant-man  was  the  only  person  in  custody 
against  whom  there  was  a  shadow  of  evidence.    He  was  the  last  pereos 
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in  the  room  on  the  night  the  nnhapp}'  couple  were  murdered.  He  left 
the  castle  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  having  told  the  other  domestics 
that  they  were  not  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  until  rung  for,  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Macartney  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted  in  the  game  of  chess 
they  were  playing. 

The  following  particulars  were  elicited  at  the  official  inquiry :  The 
body  of  Mr.  Macartney  was  lying,  face  downwards,  on  the  middle  of  the 
floor :  there  was  a  poniard  thrust  in  the  heart.  Mrs.  Macartney  had 
fallen  down  in  a  kneeling  posture  near  the  fireplace ;  her  face  and  expanded 
arms  were  resting  on  a  couch,  which  had  probably  been  her  seat  when 
the  murderer  entered.  She  had  received  two  stabs  in  the  region  of  the 
heart  The  carpet  and  the  couch  were  clotted  with  blood.  There  had 
evidently  been  no  struggle.  No  cries  had  been  heard.  The  furniture 
had  not  been  displaced  or  upset :  only  a  small  chess-table  lay  overturned 
near  the  fireplace,  with  the  chessmen  scattered  about  here  and  there  on 
the  carpet  and  in  the  little  pools  of  blood  which  had  dripped  from  the 
couch.     In  both  cases  death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 

The  position  of  the  bodies,  the  state  of  the  apartment,  and  the  impunity 
with  which  the  murders  had  been  committed,  suggest  the  following 
solution  of  the  mystery :  Mr.  Macartney  approached  the  person  he  saw 
entering  the  room.  Was  the  prisoner  known  or  unknown  to  him,  and 
supposed  to  have  come  with  friendly  or  hostile  intentions  ?  But  there  had 
been  no  noise  made,  no  cries  uttered,  no  alarm  given,  which  surely  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  latter  supposition  were  correct.  Supposing  the 
visitor  to  be  an  utter  stranger,  entering  the  apartment  unexpected  and 
unannounced,  his  intrusion  would  have  been  immediately  resented,  while 
Mrs.  Macartney  would  have  promptly  given  the  alarm.  But  this  was  not 
done,  therefore  the  visitor  was  known.  His  abrupt  entrance  must  have 
disconcerted  as  well  as  displeased  Mrs.  Macartney,  and  she  doubtless  rose 
and  averted  her  face  with  the  intention  of  quitting  the  apartment  with- 
out giving  any  mark  of  recognition  to  the  unwelcome  visitor.  Hence  her 
husband's  assassination  was  unseen  by  her,  and  hence  her  own  was  e£Pected 
before  she  was  conscious  of  any  danger,  or  had  time  to  give  an  alarm. 
The  maid,  on  examination,  stated  that  she  had  remained  below  stairs  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  rung  for  to  attend  in  the  drawing-room.  At 
last,  when  eleven  o'clock  struck,  she,  knowing  that  her  lady  customarily 
retired  before  that  hour,  went  up-stairs,  bustled  about  the  corridor,  and 
coughed  and  hemmed  to  attract  attention,  and  failing  in  this,  she  descended 
to  the  servants'  apartment,  where  she  remained  till  twelve  o'clock.  She 
was  afraid  to  interrupt  her  master  and  mistress,  as  John,  the  servant-man, 
had  told  her  they  were  playing  chess.  However,  when  twelve  o'clock 
struck,  she  went  up  again,  and  coughed  and  hemmed  as  before,  but  see- 
ing the  lights  still  burning,  which  a  peep  through  the  keyhole  enabled 
her  to  do,  she  retired.  At  half-past  twelve  she  again  ascended,  this  time 
with  the  intention  of  entering  the  drawing-room,  as  the  stillness  began  to 
alarm  her.  She  entered  the  apartment,  and,  on  witnessing  the  horrifying 
sight,  rushed  out  screaming  for  help,  and  fainted  from  exhaustion  and 
terror  as  soon  as  assistance  arrived. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  The  servant  was 
liberated,  as  the  evidence  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  send  him  for  trial. 
The  bench  of  magistrates  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  murderer,  or 
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what  possible  motire  any  one  could  hare  had  for  eomnntting^  the  crime. 
Two  ciicuinstaneefl  were,  howeTer,  nnaccoanted  for;  one  was,  that  a 
window  in  a  disused  room  in  the  long  wing  of  the  building'  was  feond 
open,  and  the  other,  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  stranger  who 
had  supped  at  the  Antrim  Arms  Hotel 

IV. 

After  the  commission  of  this  crime  a  great  gloom -fell  upon  the  neighhoor- 
hood.  The  castle  remained  untenanted.  None  of  the  old  domestics  could 
he  prevailed  en  to  Kve  in  it,  nor  could  others  be  found  willing  to  supply 
their  places.  The  building  and  the  grounds  were  avoided  as  plague- 
stricken  spots,  and  after  dark  few  eared  to  venture  on  the  road  "from  whidi 
the  castle  was  visible.  In  order  to  prevent  the  entire  estate  from  fee&g 
the  blighting  influence  of  the  late  catastrophe,  Lord  M.  had  taken  it 
under  his  nanagenent,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  connexion  widi  tbe 
Macartneys,  was  tntiversally  recognised  as  the  representative  of  the 
absent  heir.  This  state  of  tmngs  continued  for  eight  years.  Daring  tins 
long  interval  the  whereabouts  of  George  had  remained  a  profound 
mystery.  From  the  time  he  had  disappeared  from  Paris,  every  attempt 
to  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat  had  been  unavailing.  Its  discovery  now 
was  owing  to  a  purely  accidental  circumstance.  An  intitnate  friend  of 
Lord  M.  was  stopping  at  Vienna.  He  had  formerly  knownihe  Macartneys, 
having  frequently  met  them  during  their  residence  in  Paris.  TLe  corre- 
sponded occasionally  with  Lord  M.,  and  from  a  letter  which  -^he  latter 
received  from  him  at  this  period  we  make  the  following  extract :. 


•'Vienna,  Auff.,  171 

^<  Mt  DBAS  Loud  M., — I  have  at  length  exchanged  the  gaieties  of 
Paris  for  these  of  Vienna.  A's  yet  everything  wears  a  'coulenr  de  rose 
appearance,  but  I  am  apprehensive  that  this  impression  will  not  be  last- 
ing, as  the  best  society  here  is  beginning  already  to  seem  nothing  better 
than  a  feeble  imitation  of  that  which  I  hiatve  left  behind. 

*'  My  journey  hil^r,  however,  has  enabled  me  to  make  a  discovery 
that  will  greatly  astonish  you.  At  a  ball  given  here  a  few  evenings  ago 
by  the  Countess  H.,  I  was  introduced  to  some  officers,  and  was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  them,  whose  features  seemed 
quite  familitur  to  me,  and  whom  I  immediately  xecognised  as  -the  long- 
missing  George  Macartney.  Time  has  not  dealt  leniently  with  him.  His 
features  are  stem  and  careworn ;  he  is  grown  prematurely  old.  His 
breast  was  resplendent  with  ribbons  and  medals,  and  he  was  addressed  by 
the  title  of  count.  After  looking  at  him,  and  listening  to  his  voiee  for 
some  time,  I  became  convinced  that  I  was  not  mistaken  as  to  &e  identity 
of  this  decorated  and  titled  personage.  I  Mratched  my  opportunity  to 
accost  him  by  his  'name^  but  I  soon  regretted  my  temerity.  I  shidl  not 
readily  forget  the  look  that  he  gave  me.  Indeed,  if  I  were  an  artist,  and 
wanted  to  paint  'the  fall  of  Lucifor,  the  count^s  face,  as  then  seen,  would 
have  served  admirably  for  that  of  the  mined  archangel.  He  received  aiy 
advances  with  frigid  politeness,  complimented  me  on  my  memory,  and 
admitted  that  his  name  was  George  Macartney,  but  that  he  preferred 
being  known  by  die  «ame  under  which  he  had  earned  his  decofradons  and 
titles.     He  was  so  curt  in  his  speech,  and  so  abrupt  in  his  manner,  that  I 
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did  not  choose  eitlier  to  oon^ue  or  to  venew  the  conversation.  As  yoti» 
however,  may  think  it  necessary  io  write  to  him  on  femily  matters,  I 
enclose  his  address.     He  is  known  by  the  name  ef  Coont  'S.^ 

As  soon  as  Lord  M.  had  received  this  letter  he'wiote  to  the  newly- 
discovered  heir,  io^orming  bkn  of  all  ^t  had  happened  since  histdisap- 
peamnee :  of  the  countess's  monifioent  gifib  «f  the  castle  to  Eugene  on  his 
arrival  in  Ireland  with  his  French  wife,  of  the  tragic  end  of  both,  and  of 
the  necessity  there  was  for  his  speedy  return,  and  that,  as  Eugene  had 
left  no  children,  his  brother  <wafi  now  the  lawfiil  heir -to  all  the  prop^y, 
of  which  he,  Lotd  M.,  had  acted  as  trustee  in  his  abeencek 

Lord  M.  received  a  'most  gratif^ng  reply.  Comit  Macartney,  as  he 
was  now  styled,  informed  him  that,  in  consequence  -of  the  intelligence 
communicated  in  hb  lettier,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  return  to  Ireland. 
He  had  hitheito  been  ignorant  of  his  brother's  fate,  and  was,  therefore, 
shocked  beyond  expression  to  hear  of  the  mysterious  and  tragic  end  of 
him  and  Jl&s.  Macartney.  He  specified  the  time  at  which  his  arrival  at 
Antrim  might  be  expected. 

Lord  M.  mode  the  neeessary  arrangements  to  give  him  s  «ordtal  vB" 
ception.  Company  were  invited  to  meet  him.  The  wonted  hespitafity 
of  M  House,  even,  was  to  be  surpassed  on  this  occasion.  This  mark  of 

delicate  attention  was  the  more  necessary  as  the  count  was  returning  a 
stranger  to  his  country,  and  his  own  house  was  «s  yet  dimmed  by  the 
dark  shade  of  the  funeral  pall. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  time,  the  oooast  arrived  at  M  mansion. 

Many  of  the  nobiHty  and  gentry  were  there  .to  'meet  him,  and  many 
others  were  to  arrive  subsequently.  But  the  oount'B  state  of  mind  was 
not  of  the  happiest,  and  indisposed  him  for  irecemng  pleasare  from  «the 
company.  He  avoided  them  as  much  as  politeness  would  permit.  His 
manner  was  calculated  rather  to  repel  than  to  invite  their  advanoes.  This 
unamiable  trait,  together  with  his  fondness  for  sef^sion,  was  at  'first 
attiibuted  to  his  foreign  habits,  and  considered  the  'result  of  his  long  re- 
sidence among  the  phlegmatic  Germans.  'Bat  Iss  moody  disposition  and 
frequent  fits  of  absence  could  not  be  similarly  aeoounted  for.  There  was 
a  gloom  hanging  over  his  e«stenee,  iio  dispel  whi<th  all  the  arts  of  'Lord 

M.,  and  all  the  gaietsesof  M Hoase,  had  as  yet  heeti  fma vailing.  The 

ladies,  however,  having  sat  in  conclave  on'Uie  matter,  concluded  that  his 
malady  arose,  from  a  disappointment  in  love  ezperieneed  in  his  youl^,  and 
that  as  he  had  then  found  it  his  bane,  they  ^suggested  he  > might  now  -find 
it  his  antidote.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  present  might,  in  support  of  this 
view,  have  quoted  Homer,  and  said  that  the'Spear  of  Achilles 'Could  alone 
cure  the  wound  itself  had  inflicted. 

Lord  M.'s  adhesion  to  this  artiole  in  the  marriage  •creed  was  readily 
obtained.  He  became  a  neophyte  pnobably  through  interested  motives. 
He  had  two  marriageable  daughters,  either  of  whom  <was  'competent  to 
undertake  the  task  61  •coring  tbe  wealthy  coont,  provided  Ins  malady  pro- 
ceeded from  the  assigned  cause.  Bat  he  'had  ako  a  ^project  ef  his  own  in 
view,  which  he  hoped  would  be  ^qnally  efficacious.  He  -knew  that  boy- 
hood's associations  were  far  the  j^leasantest  in  man's  eodstenee.  He 
trusted  that  the  revival  of  liiose  associations  in  the  'mind  of  his  guest 
would  produce  the  intended  effect.     He  fancied  that  this  could  be  best 
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acoomplished  by  placing  him  in  the  immediate  possession  of  his  property, 
and  in  the  habitation  of  his  own  mansion.  It  was  in  Antrim  Castle  that 
two  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  Macartney's  boyhood  had  been  spent 
Hb  old  apartments  there,  and  his  favourite  walks  m  its  pleasure-grounds, 
must  be  hallowed  in  his  memory.  If  the  place  could  be  made  to  wear  its 
old  appearance,  and  be  filled  with  gay  company,  Lord  M.  fondly  expected 
a  fiivourable  change  in  Macartney's  disposition,  if  the  latter  were  sud- 
denly placed  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood's  pleasures  and 
pains. 

Lord  M.  had  no  sooner  conceived  his  plan  than  he  prepared  to  cany 
it  into  execution.  Skilled  artificers  of  all  kinds  were  employed  to  restore 
the  place.  The  castle  and  pleasure-grounds  began  to  wear  their  former 
aspect,  and  when  everything  was  completed,  Lord  M.  proceeded  with  his 
arrangements.  He  invited  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
surrounding  country  to  a  ball.  All  the  tenantry  on  the  Macartney  estate 
were  invited  to  an  entertainment  on  the  same  day.  The  invitations  were 
all  addressed  from  M  House,  so  that  none  as  yet  suspected  that 

Antrim  Castle  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  festive  gathering.  This  secresy 
was  purposely  maintained,  in  order  the  more  completely  to  surprise 
Macartney. 

When  all  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  completed,  the  guests 
received  timely  notice  to  repair  to  Antrim  Castle.  In  the  daytime  the 
tenantry  were  to  be  feasted  on  the  lawn  in  front,  and  they  received  inti- 
mation that  possibly  the  foreign  habits  of  their  new  landlord  might  not 
make  an  Irish  ovation  unacceptable  to  him.  As  to  Macartney,  he  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  place  of  revels.  He  was  told  that  there  was  to 
be  a  demonstration  in  honour  of  his  return,  and  when  the  day  came  he 
resigned  himself  without  inquiry  into  the  hands  of  Lord  M.,  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  appointed  place. 

The  castle  was  about  three  hours'  drive  from  M  House.   Lord  M., 

taking  the  count  with  hin^  in  his  carriage,  started  at  eleven  o'clock  for 
Antrim.  The  other  members  of  the  family,  including  Lady  M.,  had  pre- 
ceded them.  Everything,  including  the  weather,  was  favourable.  The 
tenantry  were  to  dine  at  three  o'clock  in  a  large  tent  erected  on  the  lawn. 
A  band  of  music  was  engaged  to  play  for  their  entertainment. 

The  drive  from  M  House  was  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  that 

Lord  M.  had  ever  had.  He  did  not  wish  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  su^ 
prise  he  had  prepared  for  the  count  by  telling  him  whither  thej  were 
going.  Indeed,  the  latter  evinced  no  desire  to  be  inquisitive;  he  seemed 
more  abstracted  than  usual,  more  gloomy,  more  averse  to  conversaUoo, 
like  a  man  who  had  a  presentiment  of  some  imminent  calamity.  In  ^^^ 
Lord  M.  exerted  those  agreeable  qualities  which  rendered  him  so 
acceptable  in  society,  his  companion  was  proof  against  them,  and  pre- 
served a  sullen  gravity  during  the  journey.  When  the  castle  gates  were 
reached,  and  the  cheerful  music,  mingling  with  the  mirthful  voices  of  the 
tenantry,  reached  the  ears  of  Lord  M.  and  the  count,  the  latter,  on  de- 
scending from  the  carriage,  for  the  first  time  gazed  around  him. 

The  castle,  with  its  well-known  aspect,  was  before  him.  The  lawn  iras 
decorated  with  a  triumphal  arch,  and  swarmed  with  people,  who  gave 
him  a  hearty  cheer  of  welcome.  On  witnessing  all  this,  the  emotional 
expression  of  his  face  was  indescribable.     He  looked  as  LK>uis  XL  ni»g^' 
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be  supposed  to  look  on  visiting  some  place  where  he  had  perpetrated  a 
deed  of  unusual  atrocity,  and  that  this  was  a  peasant  show  of  mock  glad- 
ness got  up  to  greet  him.  He  bowed  his  thanks,  and  walked  with  quick 
pace  towards  the  castle,  whilst  cheer  after  cheer  rose  from  the  assemblage. 
Lady  M.  and  her  daughters  were  standing  on  the  door-steps  to  welcome 
him.  To  their  words  of  greeting  he  replied  briefly,  and  looked  as  if  he 
would  gladly  escape  to  some  quiet  apartment  where  he  could  indulge  his 
melancholy  mood,  but  it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  to  keep  him  amidst  the  bustle 
of  the  scene  and  prevent  him  from  retiring.  He  felt  himself  constrained 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  M.  family.  He  presided  at 
the  dinner- table  of  the  tenantry;  he  joined  his  friends  at  their  repast,  of 
which  he  partook  very  sparingly ;  he  could  not  yet  be  induced  to  ascend 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  everything  was  prepared  for  the  ball  in  the 
evening,  nor  to  go  through  the  pleasure-grounds,  where  the  elm-tree  of 
bis  boyish  days  stood. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  ball  guests  might  be  expected.- 
Carriage  after  carriage  arrived,  conveying  numbers  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  responded  heartily  to  the  invitation  of  the  popular  and  hos- 
pitable Lord  M.  The  ball-room  was  dazzling  with  lights  and  female 
loveliness;  good  music,  and  its  ball-room  complement — good  dancing-— 
were  there,  and  Lady  M.  and  her  accomplished  daughters  showed  by  their 
example  how  the  guests  might  thoroughly  enjoy  themselves.  So  far  all 
went  "  merry  as  a  marriage- bell,"  but  the  host  had  not  yet  appeared, 
and  as  he  was  personally  unknown  to  most  of  the  persons  present,  his 
strange  absence  caused  a  buzz  of  inquiry  to  circulate  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Twice  had  he  been  sent  for  to  his  apartment.  The  servants 
reported  that  they  had  found  him  there  with  his  arms  resting  upon  the 
table,  and  his  head  clasped  between  his  hands  as  if  overcome  with  some 
great  sorrow,  and  that  he  had  on  each  occasion  made  the  same  reply  to 
their  message :  ''  Yes,  yes,  I  am  coming  1"  Then  Lord  M.  became 
alarmed,  and  went  himself  in  search  of  the  count.  He  found  him  dressed, 
in  the  posture  as  described  by  the  servants,  and  in  a  most  distressing 
state  of  mind. 

"  Come,  come,  count,"  said  he,  "  your  guests  are  expecting  you,  and 
are  anxious  to  congratulate  you  on  your  return  to  Ireland  and  your  suc- 
cession to  this  property.  1  have  been  exerting  my  humble  powers  to 
discharge  those  pleasing  duties  which  you,  with  your  continental  manners, 
will  be  able  to  discharge  much  more  gracefully — namely,  the  duties  of 
the  host  of  Antrim  Castle.  Come,  you  will  find  the  atmosphere  of  the 
drawing-room  much  more  genial  than  that  of  this  gloomy  apartment, 
and  perhaps  among  the  crowd  of  lovely  women  that  are  now  your  guests, 
you  may  see  some  one  that  will  induce  you  to  change  your  lonely  bachelor 
habits  for  the  social  duties  of  married  life.  Believe  me,  my  dear  count, 
that  matrimony  is  the  best  remedy  for  melancholy." 

He  tlyn  gently  assisted  the  count  to  arise,  and  was  deeply  concerned 
to  observe  that  the  latter's  appearance  had  been  so  much  altered  within  a 
few  hours'  time.  A  deathly  pallor  overspread  the  face  of  George  Ma- 
cartney. He  gazed  with  a  wild  stare  at  his  friend,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  drawing-room.  He  traversed  the  corridor  with  faltering  steps. 
The  strains  of  music,  the  sound  of  happy  voices,  and  of  the  movements  of 
the  dance,  echoed  through  that  long  passage.     But  George  Macartney 
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WM  mwifcctad  \ry  theaiy  and  looked  as  if  he  were  eoddenlj  bereft  of 
leeeea..  They  htn  advaaeed  nam  too  fir  to  letreaty  whieh  Loid  M.  wu 
nwdkatigy,  at  Ua  oompankm  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  presented  to  the 
oompanjr*  A  nooiber  of  gentKeoien  already  eneircled  them,  and  &ar  m- 
troduetion  to  Cowit  Macartney  was  being  gone  thioogh,  when  the  latter, 
looking  tbnMigh  the  opeo  doorw^,  fixed  baa  ^ea,  as.  it  wen,  on  empty 
apace,  started  ooomls^ely,  aod  advaaoed  humedly  into  ^e  apartmeDt 
The  ooosteraation  of  the  gendemcB  aad  the  tenor  of  the*  ladies  mar  be 
iiagineci,  when  they  saw  the  laan  lAnm  they  had  bean  waiting  to  greet 
aa  their  host  rash  in  amongst  them,  like  »  maniac.  With  his  arms  ex- 
tended before  him,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  Taeaacy,  he  exclaimed,  **  Eugene, 
I  know  that  die  time  has  coma  at  which  yonr  death,  and  that  of  you 
wale,  shall  be  avenged  V*  He  then  addressed  the  company :  ^  I  have," 
said  he,  ^ihe  primal  cnrse  upon  me.  It  was  I  tiiat  mnidered  my  brother, 
and  my  brother's  wife.  I  entered  ihe  house  by  means  of  the  elm-tree^ 
whieh  I  nsed  to  climb  as  a  boy,  and  in  this  Tsry  apartment  retenged  the 
wrongs  whieh  I  had  endnrsd  m  PasisJ* 

He  was  seiasd  and  hurried  away  befbee  he  oonid  soy  more.  The  terror 
ci  the  ladies  was  indescribable.  Some  were  shrieking,  some  had  fainted. 
Thsve  was  a  general  bnstle  of  departure ;  all  who  coold  were  harrying  to 
leave  a  hooae  whieh  seemed  aecuised.  The  drawing-room  was  speeiiij 
emptied.  The  losrer  rooms  were  filled-  with  persona  whose  carnages  iud 
not  yet  been  got  ready ;  but  the  continued  roll  of  wheels^  as  carriage 
after  casriage  left  the  liiwn,  told  with  what  qnieknesa  horses  ymse  beingf 
harnessed  to  the  carriages^  In  the  midst  of  the  oproav  the  report  of  a 
piatol-shot  imB  heard.  It  was  now  nnaembered  tlmt  there  had  been  no 
guard  placed  over  the  mihappy  man  whose  self-denunciatiotts  were  re- 
garded as  the  ravings  of  a  maniae.  Lord  VLy  followed  by  some  firlends 
and  attendants,  hastened  up*staif8  and.into  the  drawing-room,  whence  the 
asnad  had  promded.  There  the  lights  still  homed  brilliantly ;  bat  the 
disordered  and  deserted  state  of  the  apartment  eontraeted  painfully  with 
its  prsnons  gay  and  festive  appearance.  There,  on  the  spot  where 
Eugene  Macartney  was  murdered  eight  years  before,  lay  the  fifekas  body 
of  Count  George  Maoartney,  his  hand  still  clutching  the  pistol  witb 
which  he  had  Yiolently  ended  lii&  life*-a  life,  the  gnilt  or  innoeenee  of 
whieh  must  now  remain  a  niystery. 
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I. — wow  I  BBCAIIE  PBOSfiSaOB  OF  XHBBB  EXaas:  ARIA, 

The  following  narrative  is  true,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  inventioa 
in  it.     The  picture  may  be  a  caricature,  but  I  cannot  help  it : 

Just  five  years,  and  a  half  ago  I  landed  in  thie  New  World  wiith  s  stock 
of  philological  and  jundical  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  decent  fund  of  German 
eonscientiousnessy  and  to  my  no  slight  surprise  I  found  thcee  difiereat 
professorships  cut  and  dried  for  me.  I  had  scarce  arciyed  in  Philadelphia 
ere  my  friend  X.  came  into  my  modest  garret  with  a  beaming  face,  to 
inform  me  that  the  principal  of  an  important  ladies*  institatioa  at  Maoon, 
in  Mississippi,  had  come  up  to  engage  a  German  professor  for  painting, 
drawing,  and  musie* 

'*  It  is  a  £(rsi{-rate  situation,"  he  said,  *^  which  you  must  accept." 

At  first,,  speechless  through  surprise,  I  looked  him.  ia  the  &ce  fbv  a 
while,  but  mft  serbusness  soon  convinced  me  that  be  waa  not  jesting. 
Hence  I  answered  him : 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  never  had  a  brush  in  my  haad  in  my  whole  lifik 
I  certainly  drew  a  bead  once  at  school^  five-and-twenty  years  ago>  but 
have  quite  forgotten,  the  art.  Aa  for  music,  I  noticed  this  very  day  that 
I  could  not  remember  the  notes,  and  I  have  not  touched  a  key  £>r  at  least 
fifteen  years." 

I  had  made  this  painful  discovery  at  a  pianoforte  in  my  boardiag-hoiiae. 
Thanks  to  my  good  memory,  I  bad  managed  to  get  through  the  first  two 
paarts  of  "  Weber's  Invitation,"  but  the  third  part  had  presented  difficulties 
which  my  stiff  fingers  could  not  master, 

*^  That's  all  of  no  use,"  K.  answered  my  objections.  ^  You  will  come 
with  me  at  once  to  the  principal.     But  play  me  somethin^^  first" 

With  evil  forebodings  I  sat  down  to  the  piano,  strummed  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  Invitation,  and.  broke  down  in  the  thirds  as  I  had  antici- 
pated. 

'^Oh,  stuff!"  my  friend  remarked;  ''you.  mustn't  break  down  like 
that." 

<<  My  dear  friend,"  I  said,  soothingly,  ''  I  am  most  aaxiovB  not  to  break 
down,  but  I  must,  as  I  do  not  know  the  piece." 

"  Oh,  stuff !  You  must  play  it  right  o£^or  you  won't  get  the  dtua* 
tion.     But  come  along."  v 

We  set  out  to  find  the  principa!,  who  was  to  be  seen  at  a  large  music- 
store  no  great  distance  from  my  house.  My  friend  was  to  play  the  inter* 
preter,  as  I  could  not;  speak  English  yet.  In  the  grief  of  my  heart  I  tried, 
en  route,  to  urge  my  companion  to  honestly  acquaint  the  principal  with 
the  state  of  my  musical  qualifications,  but  at  the  same  time  to  hint  that 
I  would  do  my  utmost  to  make  up  for  my  deficiencies. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  talk  sudi  strange  bosh,"  he  xeplied ;  ''  that 
will  not  do  in  America.  Here  a  man  must  know  everything.  If  I  were 
to  tell  the  principal  the  truth,  you  would  not  have  a  chance  of  the  situa* 
tion." 
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The  prindpdy  Mr.  Pobtdexter^  a  well-fed  gentlemaii  and  Methodist, 
smre jed  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  seemed  to  regard  me  as  the  ml 
possessor  of  the  three  abore-mentioned  fine  arts.  On  entering  the  store, 
I  noticed  with  horror,  near  the  door,  an  open  piano,  and  tried  to  remore 
the  scene  of  the  negotiation  as  far  as  possible  from  the  instromeot,  lest 
a  stray  glance  at  it  might  induce  the  professor  to  request  me  to  play  some- 
thing. 

The  negotiation  began  between  my  friend  and  Mr.  Pointdezter,  an! 
was  finished  with  surprising  speed.  Ere  five  minutes  were  over,  the 
former  told  me  that  everything  was  arranged,  and  I  was  engaged  as  pro- 
fiessor  of  punting,  drawing,  and  munc.  '  My  conscience  pricked  me,  and 
urged  me  to  make  the  principal  understand  in  my  horribly  broken  Bog- 
fish  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  two  first  arts,  and,  as  for  the  third,  I 
had  just  gone  back  to  the  first  principles.  But  he  answered  me  very 
dryly :  '^  Tou  have  a  full  month,  and  can  learn  all  that." 

The  school  year  began  on  October  1,  and  we  were  now  in  the  last 
week  of  August.  In  these  four  weeks,  then,  I  should,  and  could,  accord- 
ing to  the  principal's  statement,  become  a  triple  artist.  Mr.  Poiutdeiter, 
as  a  native,  must  understand  this,  and  his  remarks  had  a  cheering  effect, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  *'  The  climate  of  this  country  must  be  very  fa▼oa^ 
able  to  artistic  development,  and  will  have  the  same  effect  on  yon.'* 

I  therefore  asked  the  principal  if  he  had  the  requisite  materials  at  his 
institution,  so  that  I  could  begin  my  studies  at  once.  He  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  matter  was  concluded.  He  then  introduced  me 
to  a  Mr.  Oliva,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  teach  Italian  and  singing. 
Oliva,  who  had  been  singing  in  pot-houses  at  Philadelphia,  represented 
himself  as  the  son  of  a  general,  and  declared  that  he  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  first  Italian  campaign ;  but  I  have  reasonable  suspicions  that  he 
was  a  tailor  by  trade,  for,  afterwards,  he  made  himself  several  shirts, 
turned  a  coat,  &c.,  and  did  it  all  with  a  readiness  which  only  a  sartorial 
artiste  could  display.  I  owed  to  his  instructions,  indeed,  considerable 
prog^ss  in  this  noble  profession. 

On  a  Thursday  our  engagement  was  concluded ;  and,  on  the  next  day, 
Pointdexter  carried  me  and  the  Italian  off  to  the  railway  station.  Before 
starting  I  bought  a  couple  of  sketches,  paper,  and  other  drawing  materials, 
and  started  in  good  spirits  with  my  two  companions  and  a  lady  teacher 
engaged  at  Richmond.  From  Richmond  to  Montgomery  I  was  unable 
to  apply  to  my  artistic  exercises,  for  we  travelled  day  and  night  in  the 
train;  but  at  the  latter  town  we  went  on  board  a  steamer,  which  was  to 
convey  us  to  Mobile.  This  tour  took  three  days,  owing  to  the  low  water 
in  the  Alabama,  and  I  found  a  favourable  opportunity  for  drawing. 
Hence,  I  looked  about  for  a  suitable  spot,  and  was  so  lucky  as  to  discover 
on  deck  an  old  coach,  in  which  I  at  once  established  my  studio.  I  fetched 
a  sketch  of  two  boys  playing  with  a  dog,  and  stepped  into  the  coach. 
After  I  had  been  at  work  some  time,  a  little  Yankee  schoolboy  visited  my 
studio,  sat  down  cooUy  by  my  side,  and  asked  very  simply  whether  I  was 
drawing  a  monkey.  I  gave  him  a  killing  look,  ordered  him  out,  packed 
up  my  traps,  and  resolved  to  let  the  climate  have  its  effect  on  roe  ere  I 
began  to  draw  again. 
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Rather  agitated  by  this  downfal,  I  leant  over  the  gangway  and  gazed 
at  the  river.  All  at  once  I  felt  a  pluck  at  my  sleeve,  and,  on  turning, 
saw  my  principal,  who  soon  got  all  my  cash  from  me  except  two  dollars, 
under  the  excuse  that  he  was  short.  I  afterwards  learnt  that  he  did  this 
with  the  praiseworthy  intention  of  depriving  me  of  the  means  of  bolting. 
Thus  lightened,  I  tried  to  cheer  my  spirits  by  the  gay  sight  the  voyage 
offered.  The  banks  of  the  Alabama  a  long  way  below  Montgomery  are 
very  pleasant.  They  rise  rather  high  on  both  sides,  the  left  bank  being 
well  wooded,  while  the  right  is  chiefly  covered  with  large  cotton  planta- 
tions. From  the  latter  negroes  rolled  bales  of  cotton  down  the  bank,  so 
soon  as  our  steamer  came  in  sight.  At  many  spots,  too,  heavy  cars  were 
let  down  by  ropes  to  deliver  their  lading  aboard.  So  soon  as  the  freight 
reached  the  shore,  the  steamer  stopped,  and  the  slaves,  who  formed  our 
crew,  set  to  work.  Two  planks  were  thrust  ashore,  over  which  the  slaves 
hurried,  driven  by  the  overseer.  With  remarkable  agility  the  negroes 
carried  heavy  bales  or  cases  over  the  slippery  planks ;  now  and  then  an 
idler  received  a  lash  from  the  overseer's  whip,  while  another  woolly-head 
tried  to  avoid  the  whip  by  flight,  and  with  hearty  laughter  made  faces 
at  the  overseer  from  a  safe  distance,  till  some  unforeseen  interlude  put  an 
end  to  the  pursuit.  All  at  once,  a  huge  bale  rolled  down  the  hill,  dashed 
against  a  case  standing  on  the  water's  edge,  and  hurled  it  into  the  river. 
An  indescribable  yell  of  delight  from  all  the  niggers  saluted  this  accident, 
while  the  planter  under  his  umbrella  stood  indolently  on  his  estate  and 
gazed  angrily  at  what  was  going  on  below.  Another  of  these  thin-legged 
planters  was  bunly  engaged  on  the  bank  in  making  more  holes  in  the 
crown  of  his  black  hat,  so  as  to  increase  the  ventilation ;  when  the  steam- 
whistle  sounded,  the  planks  were  pulled  in,  and  we  moved  ahead  again. 
Then  the  negroes  made  themselves  comfortable  on  the  cotton  bales,  and 
rested  from  their  labours.  One  muscular  fellow  laid  himself  full  length 
on  his  back  and  exposed  his  black  face  to  the  torrid  beams  of  the  August 
sun  with  intense  delight,  while  another  stumbled  over  a  rope  and  fell  on 
the  deck.  This  accident  gave  another  woolly-head  such  an  inexhaustible 
subject  for  laughter,  that  he  positively  rolled  on  the  bales.  Thus  we 
went  on  quietly  till  nightfall,  when  the  boat  received  a  sharp  blow,  and 
we  ran  aground.  Thb  happened  to  us,  by- the- by,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  during  the  trip,  although  the  steamer  only  drew  one  and  a  half  feet 
of  water.  The  slaves  went  ashore  with  torches,  and  soon  set  her  free 
again. 

At  last  we  reached  Mobile,  to  my  great  regret.  I  was  so  lucky  as 
soon  to  find  a  German  here,  for  whom  I  had  a  letter.  I  opened  my  heart 
to  him,  and  expressed  my  alarm  as  to  the  lesson-giving,  judging  from  my 
late  drawing  experiment.  *'  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,"  he  said. 
''  The  ladies  do  not  bother  themselves  .at  all  about  learning.  It  is  all  a 
swindle.  You  need  only  paint  or  draw  something  for  the  girls,  so  that 
they  may  have  it  to  show.     They  will  not  do  anything  themselves." 

'<  That  would  be  all  right,"  I  replied,  *'  if  I  could  paint  or  draw  any- 
thing  for  them." 

"  Go  to  the  institution  safely.  Let  the  girls  do  as  they  like  ;  that  is 
what  they  want." 

Uncertain  whether  to  feel  consoled  or  not  by  these  remarks,  I  went  to 
the  hotel,  where  my  agitation  of  mind,  and  the  countless  mosquitoes, 
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deprived  me  of  rest.  The  nexi  morntiigr  I  happened  te  ti^e  vp  the 
Mobile  Daily  Trihume^  and,  to  laj  great  sorprtsey  fbuud  the  Moving 
axmounoemeDt  in  it : 

'<  We  hear  that  Mr.  Poinidester  has  heen.  aorth,  in  oider  t»  ecmplete 
the  arrangemeats  for  his  admirable  sehooL  He  engaged  thene  a  wdl- 
known  Italian  professor  to  give  lessons  in  operatic  masic.  He  also  ae« 
quired  Professor  OKva,  of  Naples^  and  aGennan  Hcgaist  from  Heidelberg. 
With  these  aoquisitioiM,  his  sehooL  will  be  equal  to  any  cotii^e  ia  tk 
United  States,**  %bq. 

From  Mobile  we  started  by  train,  whirii  would  deposit  ua  ia  tin 
«veninjg  at  Maeon.  I  found  my  spirits  still  more  deprasKd  by  the 
countrj  through  wfaieh  the  line  ran.  Heve  stretdfted-  out  for  a  long  dis- 
tance} phuikatioBS,  on  which  stood  isolated  charred  trees^  whieh  tk 
had  been  unable  to  destroy  when  the  woods  were  bursedy  and  W 
raised  their  thin  drj  brandies  as  if  imploring.  The  buildiDgs  seemed  to 
be  seme  distanee  off.  Then  we  passed  thrG«gh  interanBabie  &tridsoC 
virgin  forest,  in  whidi  trees  and  bushea  were  so  iutertwiaed  that  a  psssi^ 
appeared  impossible.  The  soil  was  covered  with  atanding'  watery  in  wMeh 
faUen  trees  were  rotting.  Everything  was  aileiit  as  the  grane^  saie  wbeit 
a  herd  of  eattle  lying  on  the  line  were  statded  by  Uie  railway  wlastle^  aad 
fled  timidly  in  all  direeticNas.  At  times  tiiexe  were  stations,  where  a  fev 
log-huts  formed  the  beginning  of  a  fntaie  town.  At  length  we  lescbei 
Macon,  a  wretched-looking  place  with  aboot  two  thousand  inhabitantt. 
But  the  institution  looked  rather  stately  from  the  outside ;  for  thoo^ 
only  built  of  weed,  it  was  three-storied,  and  adorned  in  teat  aad  rnr 
with  a  kyfky  verandak  It  would  be  pleasant  living  in  these  lofty  aad 
comfortable  rooms,  nor  would  there  be  any  Inek.ol  agreeable  soeietj. 
M.  le  Maire,  the  swift-foeted  Rrcneh  prolesser,  cane  tripping  towards 
us,  and  in  the  &6t  hour  of  our  aequaintanee  we  learned  that  he  had  been 
all  over  the  worid,  had  studied  every  brmch  oi-  scseece  and  art,  aod  that 
his  method  of  teachuag  had  been  approved  by  the  Parisian  Academie. 
Certainly  a  most  respectable  colleague.!  On  &e  other  hand,  the  first 
musie  teacher,  Mr.  Oakes,  a  Yankee,  stioUed  up  shrwfy.  Perfaa|abi 
was  not  so  amiable  as  the  Fr^nelmiaiv  d%htly  pljdegmatie  and  cbaiy  of 
words,  but,  doubtleaa^  equally  important.  As  I  seooi  learned,  he  was  a 
second  Thalbers:» 

And  I?  I  ^taUy  a«r*e7«d  ny  h»«1  stoek  om.  more,  fb«>J  it 
wretchedly  poor,  and  went  sadly  to  my  bed,  whither  I  was  soon  folloved 
by  the  Italian ;  for  Tom,  the  negro,  who  waa  to  wait  cm  us,  had  not 
whitewashed  our  room-,  and  henee  we  must  temporarily  occupy  a  sing^ 
bed  in  the  principal's  office4  The  next  morning  I  re^^mated  Mr.  Poiat- 
d^xter  to  hand  over  to  me  the  painting  and  drawaag  materials.  & 
calmly  declared  that  he  had  nothing  of  the  sort.  Amazed  at  this,  I  re- 
minded him  of  his  previous  statement,  that  I  should  find  everytbiog  I 
required ;  but  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders.  I  could  iiot  paint,  con- 
sequently, but  I  was  determined  'not  to  give  ups  die  drawing.  Hence  I 
fetched  my  large  study  of  a  female  head,  went  into  a  side-buiUtng  wheie 
the  chief  schoolroom  was,  and  set  to  work.  I  dsew  for  hours  in  the  sweat 
of  my  brow,  and  was  just  going  to  examine  the  general  effect  of  my 
labour,  when  I  heard  a  tremendous  laugh  beluBd  me-    Professor  Otlses 
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had  slipped  wuiatieed  iato  the  room,  and  had  been  watching  me.  <^  Is 
this  your  handmrn-kf  lie  said,  as  he  took  vp  my  drawi»g,  and  inspected 
it  with  renesped  bm»ts  «f  laughter.  I  considered  the  cntteism  he  thus 
expressed  so  decided,  that  I  resolved  henceforth  to  give  up  drawing  and 
leave  the  rest  to  fate. 

With  great  despondency  I  rolled  up  my  drawkig,  and  carried  it  into 
our  room,  which  Tom  had  whitewashed  by  this  time.  It  was  one-story 
high,  in  a  rale-boUding.  But  was  this  really  a  room  for  two  professors, 
or  only  the  ruin  of  one  ?  Nearly  all  the  window-panes  were  broken, 
and  covered  with  boards  or  fwper ;  the  walls,  too,  were  full  of  large  holes, 
throogh  which  the  eunxMindiDg  country  could  be  seen.  And  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  countless  small  holes,  as  if  the  walls  had  been  bom- 
barded with  canister  ?  And  Jthen  .the  furniture  !  Two  rickety  chairs  and 
an  old  table  minus  one  leg.  Is  this  the  full  extent  of  professorial  splen- 
dour in  the  haughty  South?  Not  quite.  There  are  two  old  bedsteads 
in  the  room.  And  the  heat !  The  sun  shooe  the  whole  day  on  this  den, 
and  the  only  refreshment  consisted  of  lukewarm  rain- water. 

On  entering  this  room  I  had  gloomy  thoughts,  the  snore  gloomy^ 
because  I  felt  restless  and  anxious  in  mind.  I  was  obliged  tx)  confess  to 
myself  that  my  artistic  efforts  had  been  a  failure.  Still,  I  had  not  yet 
tried  nnisic,  and  resolved  to  attack  it  with  the  energy  of  despair  and 
thorough  Teutonic  perseverance.  I  consequently  w«iit  down  to  the 
hall,  where  an  oki  pianoforte  stood,  and  worked  sway  on  it  for  six  hoius 
a  day  at  Bertini's  Piano-school,  in  order  to  g^t  .acquainted  with  the 
theory  and  piMctiae  my  stiff  fingers.  Mr.  Oakes,  the  second  Thalberg, 
hstened  to  me  at  times,  as  I  noticed.  I  did  not  let  myself  be  put  out 
by  this,  but  was  xeally  surprised  one  morning  at  not  fiaiding  tlie  instru- 
ment. It  had  been  removed  to  another  room,  the  key  of  which  Thalberg 
jnefused  to  give  me,  in  spito  of  my  representations. 

Tiie  gates  to  all  three  arts  were  now  closed  gainst  me,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  to  apply  myself  to  the  study  of  modem  languages.  Hence 
I  alk>tted  my  time,  and  spent  the  day  at  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  My  Italian  colleague  caught  in  the  mean  while  mice,  flies,  and 
apders.  Over  the  mice  he  poured  spirits,  which  he  fired,  and  then  let 
the  creatures  loose.  In  winter  he  fastened  a  strisig  to  their  tails,  and 
miade  them  daoee  on  the  hot  stove.  I  could  not  give  the  necessary 
effect  to  my  protests  against  this  mode  of  killing  time,  for  it  was  not 
pkasant  iiving  iivith  him.  At  tunes  be  played  an  old  fiddle  he  had 
brought  with  him;  be  did  not  know  a  sii^^  note,  and  merely  played  by 
ear.  Httnce,  when  he  began  I  was  cocnpelled  to  leave  the  room.  £very 
BOW  and  then  heartrending  sounds  reached  us  from  the  Prenchman's 
foom.  MJoosieur  le  Maire  anMBsed  himself  with  playing  the  bugle  by 
ear,  and  was  mgarded  as  a  maestro  in  the  town.  Thalberg  passed  the 
time  more  simply  :  he  sat  for  hours  in  a  rocking-chair  in  the  verandah, 
with  his  hat  oti  the  back  of  his  head,  and  stared  at  the  blue  sky. 

II. — BOW  THE  SCHOOL  WAS  KEPT. 

In  this  way  October  1st  continually  drew  nearer,  and  any  moment 
might  bring  ladies.  At  length  they  really  arrived :  two  stately  carriages 
rattled  up.    My  heart  beat  with  anxiety.   Handsome,  £ft9hionably«dresMd 
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r'rls  got  out.  '*  There  are  the  ladies,  then  !  What  will  come  of  it  all  T 
felt  a  cold  shudder.  Luckily,  I  could  not  indulge  in  sad  thoughts  for 
loDfi;,  as  Thai  berg  appeared  to  inform  me  that  the  season  must  be  opeoed 
with  a  concert. 

"  How  does  that  affect  me  ?''  I  asked,  savagely. 

'*  You  must  play  the  piano." 

'*  I-^I  shall  certainly  let  it  alone.*' 

*'  Oliva  and  I  will  play  the  violin,  and  you  must  accompany  us  on  the 
piano.     Pointdexter  msists  on  it." 

All  my  opposition,  my  solemn  assurances  that  I  should  break  down, 
were  of  no  avail.  He  led  me  into  his  schoolroom,  a  small,  warm  cage  of 
boards,  in  which  there  was  a  piano,  and  Oliva  was  waiting  with  his 
awful  fiddle.  The  rehearsal  began,  and  was  not  encouraging,  for  the 
Italian  was  always  five  or  six  bars  ahead,  and  held  his  instrument  in  the 
bargain  close  to  my  right  ear.  His  playing  was  a  heart-breaking  scraping, 
for  which  my  nervous  system  was  not  permanently  adapted.  I  jumped 
up  and  ran  away,  and  Thalberg  pursued  me.  I  called  out  to  him  that 
no  power  would  induce  me  to  stand  this  martyrdom  ag^in.  After  a  long 
discussion  I  gave  way*  however,  upon  a  solemn  promise  from  Oliva  that 
he  would  keep  his  violin  three  yanis  from  my  ears. 

On  the  appointed  evening  we  three  performers  proceeded  to  the  huge 
lecture-hall,  which  was  filled  with  the  scholars  and  the  elite  of  the  Macoo 
society.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  I  went  to 
the  instrument.  I  only  know  that  my  senses  seemed  to  be  leaving  me; 
for  Oliva,  at  the  start,  got  six  bars  ahead,  and  continually  brought  his 
violin  nearer  my  ear.  I  made  heroic  efforts  to  hold  my  own  in  this  fear- 
ful Dutch  concert.  All  at  once  the  Italian  dashed  into  the  next  part,  and 
I  stuck  hard  and  fast. 

"No  sticking— no  sticking!"  Thalberg  whispered  to  me.  "Go 
ahead ;  give  it  them  strong.    The  people  here  do  not  understand  music." 

I  did  not  let  this  be  told  me  twice.  We  began  again.  By  my  wild 
beating  at  the  keys  I  drowned  the  two  violins,  and  the  audience  appeared 
to  be  remarkably  edified. 

On  the  next  day  school  began,  and  before  the  bell  rang*  several  girls 
galloped  up,  sometimes  two  on  one  horse.  They  were  day-scholars.  As 
I  had  nothing  to  do  at  present,  I  resolved  to  attend  the  lectures.  It  was 
a  strange  school.  On  a  dais  that  ran  along  the  south  side  of  the  room 
stood  the  principal,  in  the  most  incredible  n^glig^.  He  wore  slippers 
down  at  heel,  his  torn  coat  was  tucked  up  at  the  cuffs,  and  his  hair  was 
not  brushed,  but  merely  thrust  back  with  his  fingers.  From  his  mouth 
projected  a  dirty  clay  pipe  :  moreover,  he  had  the  customary  quid  in  his 
cheek,  and  at  one  moment  ejected  a  cloud  of  smoke,  at  another  a  shower 
of  saliva.  And  in  this  state  he  delivered — it  is  strange  but  tnie—* 
lecture  on  demeanour,  and  illustrated  it  by  suitable  movements,  which 
frequently  aroused  loud  laughter  among  his  pupils.  With  this  attire  I 
compared  a  passage  from  the  Alabama  Planter  of  July  17,  1858,  in 
which  Mr.  Pointdexter  was  described  as  a  perfect  gentleman  of  the  finest 
polish. 

But  our  principal,  who  with  his  powerful  voice  filled  the  whole  school- 
room, was  not  the  only  authority  in  it.  In  one  corner  stood  a  lady-teacher 
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before  a  small  circle  of  scholars,  to  whom  she  was  teaching  history.  In 
another  corner  Oliva  was  instructing  four  other  pupils  in  Italian.  Near 
the  principal,  M.  le  Maire  was  giving  lessons  in  French.  These  simul- 
taneous operations,  the  answers  of  four  classes  in  four  different  branches, 
and  the  sound  of  a  piano  being  played  close  to  the  schoolroom,  seemed 
to  me  peculiarly  adapted  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pupils. 

When  a  week  had  passed,  I  obtained  some  occupation  as  music-teacher. 
I  went  to  the  parlour,  a  large  room,  in  which  was  a  piano,  on  which  I 
was  to  give  my  lessons.  If  I  had  been  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the 
lecture-room,  in  which  the  school-books  and  novels  were  strangely  mixed 
up,  while  thick  dust  lay  on  the  tables  and  chairs,  it  was  respectable  and 
clean  when  compared  with  this  parlour.  The  latter  would  have  served 
admirably  to  teach  the  scholars  a  horror  of  dirt.  Here  stood  an  old  piano 
which  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  bed,  there  a  broken  go-cart.  Table 
and  floor  were  covered  with  books  and  music  in  wild  confusion.  An 
upset  inkstand  had  poured  its  contents  over  them.  Several  books  were 
torn  apparently  by  dogs.  A  candlestick  had  fallen  from  the  table,  and 
the  tallow  was  spattered  over  the  books.  A  buttered  biscuit  had  been 
bitten  and  then  thrown  among  the  books.  A  cake  of  blacking  lay  also 
on  the  ground,  while  the  blacking-brush  was  on  the  pianoforte.  The 
window-panes  were  broken,  and  filth  covered  the  floor. 

I  was  engaged  in  surveying  this  chaos  when  my  lady  made  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  a  girl  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  stated  that  she  could 
play  the  piano  very  well,  but  seemed  to  me  excessively  affected.  On 
entering,  she  opened  a  box  containing  a  mass  resembling  snuff,  thrust  a 
small  brush  into  it,  with  which  she  bedaubed  her  teeth,  and  began  chew- 
ing. When  she  had  ended  this  operation,  I  asked  her  what  she  played, 
60  as  to  get  some  idea  of  her  capabilities.  She  selected  a  piece  of  music, 
placed  it  on  the  stand,  and  said  to  me,  *'  Professor,  just  play  this  to  me.'' 
I  looked  at  the  thing,  and  started  on  seeing  the  most  difficult  variations 
on  the  Carnival  of  Venice.  I  could  not  have  played  a  couple  of  bars  of 
it.  Trembling  all  over,  I  stared  at  the  piece,  and  mechanically  turned 
the  leaves  over.     "  Go  ahead,  professor,*'  she  at  length  said. 

"  My  lady,"  I  replied,  in  my  broken  English,  "I  am  not  here  to  per- 
form, but  to  give  lessons.     Be  kind  enough  to  play  the  piece  yourself." 

But  she  had  no  inclination  to  do  this,  and  selected  another  piece.  I 
found  that  she  could  play  difficult  music,  but  did  so  atrociously.  Besides, 
she  had  a  habit  of  skipping  every  passage  that  did  not  please  her,  with 
the  words,  '*  That  is  disgusting."  I  had  not  the  slightest  power  to  make 
her  play  anything  she  did  not  like,  and  hence  I  was  obliged  to  give  way. 
The  result  was,  that,  when  she  played  at  the  next  party,  people  generally 
remarked  that  it  was  awful — a  remark  I  had  already  made  to  myself. 

A  stone  fell  from  my  heart  when  the  first  lesson  with  this  lady  was  at 
an  end.  Fortunately  the  lessons  only  lasted  half  an  hour.  I  had  just 
begun  to  breathe  more  freely  when  another  pupil  came  in.  She  was  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  could  not  play  mudh.  Hence  I  set  to  work 
thoroughly  with  her,  and  laid  scales  before  her.  But  she  made  a  bitter 
face,  and  said,  "  Before  I  play  scales,  I  would  sooner  give  the  lessons  up." 
I  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  give  way,  and  let  her  play  what  she  liked. 
After  her  came  another  pupil.  She  was  tall  and  pretty,  but  at  times  a  thick 
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yellow  fluid  flowed  from  the  oomeni  of  her  lips.  I  foHod  that  she  chewed 
ft  fweet-toeiited  reski.  She  did  not  know  the  notes,  but  insisted  on  be- 
ginniiig  with  "  Yankee  Doodle."  Although  I  opposed  this  to  the  best  of 
ny  ability,  I  waa  obliged  to  g^ve  in,  for  abe  wanted  to  play  the  piece  to 
hec  parenta*  Thia  waa  rather  dubious,  as  she  only  intended  to  ream 
three  montha  ai  the  instituttOD,  and,  moreover,  frequently  shirked  the 
kssona. 

**  I  do  not  case,"  the  principal  answered,  when  I  complained  to  him ; 
^'  if  you  don't  like  it,  alter  it;  but  thea  see  where  you  will  get  popib." 

la  spite  of  my  aealous  efforts  she  learned  nothing  a.t  all,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  term  was  as  unable  to  |^y  the  tune  as  at  the  beginning,  which  site 
aeeased  to  fancy  extraordinary. 

With  these  Uiree  lessons  my  first  day's  work  was  ended,  for  there  wen 
no  pupils  for  painting  and  drawing.  I  therefore  wenA  to  my  den,  and 
had  scarce  reaehed  it  ere  I  heard  a  tremendous  disturbanoe.  A  band  of 
young  ladies  dashed  up  the  stairs  with  shrieks,  and  th^  scraping  of  the 
Italian's  fiddle  soon  informed  me  that  he  was  going  to  commence  his 
sioging-lessona.  He  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  peculiar  system;  for, 
instead  of  siag^g,  I  only  heard  laughing,  giggling,  and  stamping.  At 
length  he  rushed  into  my  room,  bathed  in  perspiration. 

'*  Fray  come  and  help  me,"  be  said,  "  by  playing  the  piano,  so  that  we 
may  have  aome  order." 

I  at  oBoe  foUowed  him  to  his  '*  academy,"  which  he  had  opened  io  an 
oU  room,  whose  conditiMi  was  fearful.  A  part  of  the  ceiling  had  falieo 
in,  ajid  lay  in  iiagmeota  on  the  floor.  Th&pe  were  no  broken  panes,  for 
the  whole  of  the  window  had  fallen  down  into  the  garden.  Against  the 
wall  stood  a  primitive  piano,  which  was  disgusting  to  touch,  owing  to  the 
immoderate  amount  of  dust  that  covered  it.  In  fr<mt  of  it  was  a  broken 
chair,  with  the  stuffing  pulled  out.  I  sat  down  to  the  broken-winded 
instrument,  and  the  Italian  began.  He  had  undertaken  the  difficult  task 
of  forming  a  chorus  of  pupils  who  did  not  know  their  notes.  It  was  a 
hard  job  I  At  first  he  tried  to  make  them  sing  separately,  hn^  one  girl 
refused  point-Uank,  another  uttered  fearful  sounds,  while  the  rest  ch^ 
each  other  about  the  room  aaid  passage.  At  last  I  rose  and  tried  to  give 
the  young  ladies  some  notion  <^  time.  They  reeeived  my  well-meaat 
adviee  with  aueh  a  hearty  giggle  that  I  was  driven  back  to  the  pisQ'^- 
Tbe  Italian  im>w  gave  the  whole  chorus  the  signal  to  begin.  Pianoforte 
and  violin  did  their  utmost,  but  what  a  shrieking  it  was !  I  thanked 
Heaven  when  the  dvead&l  sounds  changed  into  a  general  laugh,  under 
cover  of  which  the  yeui^  ladies  ran  away. 

*'  This  is  really  awful,"  I  said  to  the  Italian.  "  How  can  you  tolerate 
such  impropri^  ?" 

«  WcJl,  it  cannot  be  he^ed,"  he  replied,  as  he  pad^  up  his  violifi  in 
Booie  confiisioa. 

I  saw  how  the  matter  was.  The  pruuflpal  had  not  arranged  to  paj  as 
any  fixed  salary,  but  two*thirds  of  the  lesson^money,  keepiog  the  other 
third  for  board  and  lodgii^.  Henee,  if  we  had  attempted  to  behave  tf 
teachers,  the  pupils  would  have  stayed  away,  and  the  teachers  would  bare 
su^red  the  g^atest  loss. 
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m. — OF  MATTERS  GENERALLY  AT  THE  INSTITUIIOIT. 

The  Italian  handed  me  his  yiolin  to  con¥«y  into  o«r  room,  as  he  said 
he  had  soooethii^  to  do.  i  fancied  l^t  ke  wished  to  gfo  ^  finding,"  for 
he  was  a  great  hand  at  th9»  little  game.  He  had  e^nee  iike  a  Ijnx,  and, 
at  the  end  of  die  kssons^  prowled  about  the  rooms  aad  passages  to  pick 
up  anything  the  ladies  had  dropped.  In  this  way  he  appropnated  meik^ 
iMndkerehielB,  fiins — in  short,  everything.  Onee  he  even  brooght  a 
handsome  gold  brooch  whieh  a  Tery  wealthy  girl  had  lost.  While  she 
looked  for  it  in  vain,  it  waa  hidden  away  in  an  c^d  glove  of  the  Italian's. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  went  to  the  principal  to  settle  some  mattef% 
for  the  latter  had  told  him  that  he  would  probably  have  totea^  Spanish, 
ahbongh  he  did  not  uf^esstand  a  word  of  the  hmgoage. 

When  I  entered  our  loom,  to  my  surprise  I  foond  Nigger  Ton 
parading  in  roy  tsnl-eoat.  Tom  was  coaA-Uack,  bat  extremely  vain  and 
prond,  faeeaose  his-  master  would  not  s^  hii9  under  ^tteen  hundred 
doHars.  Up  to  tliis  time  his  bloe  coat-  had  satisfied  him,  whieh  he  ap* 
ranged  so  as  to  suit  all  seasons.  In  snmmer  he  slit  the  sleeves  opsn  for 
the  sake  of  coolness,  and  in  winter  sewed  them  op  again.  Bnt  the  sight 
of  onr  blads  ooats  seemed  to  have  givea  ano4ber  dhreetion  to  his  tastes, 
and  he  insisted  on  purchasing  cne  ^m  us,  but  wecouki  not  make  a  deal. 
Moreo^rer,  he  stole  hke  a  xaveo:  lacifers^  eandles,  tobaceo,  pipes,  aond 
whaftevcr  he  conld  lay  h^d  e£  At  the  same  thne  he  lied  with  a  calmness 
that  was  reaUy  imposing,  though  ke  certainly  possessed  the  advantage  of 
not  betng  aUs  to  blush.  For  some  time  he  had  paid  me  epeetai  respeet^ 
for  I  had  gvvea  him  a  qnarter*^lkr  out  of  the  two  I  had  saved,  and  he 
seemed  to  believe  that  he  must  treat  me  as  an  equal.  On  Sundays,  when 
dressed  in  his  best,,  and  with  hki  wootiy  hair  curled,  he  at  times  asked  my 
leave  to  look  at  hisMetf  ia  our  brokea  g^ass.  But  when  he  noticed  that 
we  had  no  nK>ney  left — lor  Pointdexter  did  not  g^e  us  a  cent,  and  we 
bad  to  wait  ten  menths — he  regawfcsd  us  as  vagabonds,  and  turned  obsti** 
nate.  If  I  gave  him  dothss  or  hnen,  he  received  them  contemptuouslyy 
and  as  if  doing  ne  a  favour,  and  seemed  to  have  eeso'  n  meaner  opiaion 
of  me  than  befbse.  At  laal  he  kit  off  making  the  beds,  breught  na 
water,  did  not  eiean  the  boots,  ortroaUe  himself-  at:  all  about  sweeping* 
out  our  rosso.  The  latter  neglect  was  most  uBpkasant  to  me.  3%e  little 
girh'  schcKdroom  was  only  separated  from  onr  bedrocHn  by  a  passage^  and 
was  never  swept.  The  diy*bonrders  brought  their  dinners  in  tin  boxes, 
and  threw  the  fragments  on  the  groumd.  This  produoed  a  very  disagree- 
able mess  in  tlie  room,  which  was  increased  by  the  mud  the  gtrb  brought 
in  on  their  ^oes.  This  generated  a  mumhtf'Qf  fleas,  which  soon  made 
exeursioas  to  our  bedroom.  Hence  I  went  into  town,  bought  a  broom  oft 
credit,  and  swept  out  both  rooms  thiMrovghly  every  Saturday  evening. 
Tom,  who  once  saw  o»e  at  this  vrork,  began  to  despise  me  utterly,  and 
became  so  impudent  that  I  was  compelled  to  turn  lum  out.  The  prxn* 
cipal,  to  whom  we  complained,  had  not  the  plnck  to  punish  Tom,  and 
gave  us  another  negro  o£  the  nssne  oS.  Meagher.  Tims  gmtleman  had 
shortly  before  robbed  the  gavdener  of  thirty-loar  deHais  and  run  ofi^  bat 
was  pursued  by  bloodhounds  and  brought  back.  He  had  a  habit  of 
answering  a  sulky  '^  Yes"  to  everything,  and  generaUy  negleeted 
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what  he  was  ordered.  "  Meagher,  bring  some  wood."  * "  Yes."  "  Meagber, 
why  haven't  you  brought  the  wood  ?"  "  Yes."  "  IF  you  don't  bring  it 
directly,  we  will  tell  the  principal."  '*  Yes."  But  the  wood  did  not 
come,  and  though  it  was  not  very  >cold  in  winter,  harsh  winds  blew,  and 
there  was  an  insupportable  draught  in  our  rooms  owing  to  the  broken 
windows  and  holes  in  the  walls.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  steal 
wood,  and  without  any  ceremony  attacked  a  pile  which  Pointdexter  bad 
cut  for  building  purposes.  In  default  of  a  saw,  we  thrust  large  beams, 
which  reached  to  the  doorway,  into  the  stove,  and  pushed  them  in  as 
they  burnt  away.  Thus  we  managed  to  get  along  at  Pointdexter's 
expense. 

The  ladies  seemed  in  this  respect  to  be  worse  off  than  ourselves,  for 
there  were  no  fires  in  the  sitting-room,  dining-room,  or  music-rooms. 
Hence,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  ladies  could  not  play  because 
their  fingers  were  too  stiff.  That  they  put  up  with  this  neglect  surprised 
me  on  the  part  of  these  pretentious  American  girls.  But  there  were 
stranger  things  still.  In  the  already  quoted  article|  in  the  Alabama 
JPlanter  about  the  Calhoun  Institution  (the  name  of  our  school),  I  had 
read  inter  aUa  the  following : 

''  The  kitchen  department  is  no  mockery  of  good  living^,  where  starving 
pupils  try  to  snatch  a  badly-cooked  mouuiful  from  each  other;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  abundance  of  everything  that  can  be  procured  from 
the  surrounding  country  and  Mobile.  Fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  oysten^ 
dbc.,  are  daily  forwarded  by  railway  from  Mobile  for  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment. Every  one  will  see  the  advantages  of  a  good  table  in  a  ladies'  in- 
stitute; for  our  daughters  will  thus  become  used  to  the  mode  of  living, 
which  is  a  birthright  of  the  children  of  our  rich  and  productive  SoutL" 

According  to  this,  a  richly  covered  table  might  be  expected,  but 
Pointdexter  had  simplified  matters.  For  break&st  we  had  a  cup  of  bad 
coffee,  red-hot  biscuits,  and  half-fluid  butter ;  exceptionally,  a  plate  of  fiit 
ham  was  put  on  the  table  for  the  teachers,  but  the  principal  confiscated 
two-thirds  of  it  as  hb  share.  For  dinner  we  had  hot^biscutts,  desperately 
fiat  ham,  aweet  potatoes,  and  very  rarely  other  vegetables.  Now  and 
then  a  turkey  was  served ;  but  it  was  not  enough  for  fifty  people.  At 
times,  too,  a  joint  greeted  our  sight,  but  it  was  brought  up  for  four  days 
in  succession,  till  every  one  was  sick  of  it.  For  supper  we  had  another 
cup  of  bad  coffee,  biscuits,  and  rancid  butter.  In  February  and  March 
we  had  nothing  but  fat  ham  for  dinner,  because  at  that  season  the  cattle 
all  around  were  so  thin  as  not  to  be  fit  for  killing.  They  are  allowed  to 
graze  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round,  and  nobody  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  them.  In  January  and  February  the  vegetation  died  oat, 
and  the  cattle  found  nothitig  to  eat  The  owners  would  sooner  let  them 
die  than  g^ve  them  anything  to  eat.  Hence  the  poor  creatures  pined 
away  to  skeletons.  I  saw  a  cow  fall  from  hunger  and  weariness,  and,  as 
it  could  not  get  up  again,  the  negroes  set  it  on  its  leg^  and  propped  it 
against  a  wall  to  keep  it  from  falling. 

The  ladies,  however,  did  not  appear  to  complain  about  the  fooi 
Besides,  they  could  stand  a  g^od  deal.  When  it  rained  violently  during 
school-hours,  the  rain  poured  into  the  schoolroom,  and  the  ladies,  wet 
through,  were  forced  to  run  to  the  main  building,  which  was  about  two 
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bnndred  ystrda  off.  They  seemed^. too,  to  conader  tibis  q^ite  regular.  All 
this  made  me  thiak  that.  it.  eould  not  hadifP'iM'ent  in  the  other  in8titutiOB% 
of  which  there  were  ahout  half  a  dozen  in  the  neighhourhood. 

Grenerally,  our  ladies  were  rather  wild,  hut  true  chikkea  of  naliare, 
without  falsehood,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  idea  of  respeot  and 
degance..  They  possessed  a.  e^taia  share  of  good  humour,  >  and  yielded 
in  &e  fullest  extent,  to  tbar  inclination  and  fe^iags«.  A  girl  of  nineteen 
would  sit  down.  and. cry-  in  thei  presence  of  us.d[l,,on  reoeiving  a< letter 
from  her  father,  in.whieh  he  seolded.  h^  for  the  dehts  she  had  incurred 
in.  the  town«  The  young  ladies  wei»  very  attached,  to  dresses^  and 
several  of  them  atdred  themselves  thrioft  a  day  in  silk^  At  the  period  of 
the  Revival^  a  grown-up  girl, ,  over^wered  hy  her  feelings,,  suddenly 
leapt  up  in  church,  yelled,  threw  her  arms  round  the  prianpars  neck,  and 
cried  that  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  worlds  and.  must  forgive;  her  sins. 
Fointdexter  made  a  face  like  a  saint,  and  the  coromimity  wa&  moved  to 
tears  by  this  occurrence,  and  believed  that  the  EGoly.  Spirit,  had  fitUenoa 
the  gid ;  fauty  as  L  afterwards  heard,  she  bad  performed  the.  same 
maenoBuvre  four  times  before. 

I  was  very  much  dbgusted  with  a  speeies  of  prudery  thi^  waa  dis- 
played* The  word  ^  leg,"  and  numerous  other  wosds^  must  never  be 
used  in  the  presence  of  the  la<Hes.  If  ever  the  expression  Good  God  1 
escaped  me  during  my  lessons,  the  girls  were  horrified,  and  reproached 
me  bitterly.  Once  even,  when  the  Italian  asked  a  pupil  out  of  the 
grammar,  '*  How  is. your  son.?*'  she  became  quite  wild,  complained  to  the 
principal,!  and  refused  to  take  any  more  lessons*. 

IV> — HOW  MY  BKOAiOEMBNT  HAD  A.  FfUBMATUBS  OLOSE, 

The  girls  took  lessons  in.  the  most  various  bran^es,  and  had  to  pay 
heavily  for  them;  but,  for  aU.  that,  the  Italian  and>I  did  not.  get  on.  I 
had  only  a. few  scholars  for  the  piano,  and  he  only  a  few  in,  singing,  and 
Italian.  Hence  our  pnospects  were  very  gloomy.  One  day  the  Freueh* 
man  proposed  we  should  improve  our  finances  by  joining  him  in.  inserting 
a  pompous  advertiseosent  in.the  Macon  Journal^  offering  lessons  in  all. 
possible  arts  and  sciences,  but  mor&  e^dally  in.  playing  every  in-» 
strument.  This  announcement  appeared,,  but  met  with  no  success. 
]VL.  le  Maire.  obtained  ouie  fwpil  on  the  flute,  an  instnunent  he  had  never 
touched  before  in  his  life.  Ha  really  gave  hisipupil  two  lessonsi-  butthen 
matters  suddenly  altered- 

At  Christmas  the  Fsenckmanfs  wife  ran  ffway,  beeanse  the  poor  fellawi 
was  up  to  his  ears,  in  debt.  In  order  to  keep  him^  the  principal  had  in- 
duced him  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground,,  for  he  was  an  excellent  teadier  for 
Fointdexter.  I  spoke  to  girls  in  the  institution  who  had  been  takings 
French  lessons,  for  four  years,  and  yet  eould  not  say  '^  How  d'ye  do  ?"  in 
French.  Unfortunately,  a.  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,,  whieh  he  daily^ 
expected  from  France,  did  not  arrive,  and  thu9  he  had  been  unable  to  paj^ . 
a  farthing  off  the  purchase-money.  He  was  in  debt  almost,  everywhere 
in  the  bargain,,  and  the  consequence  wa8,.that,  about  New<  Year,^hettoo 
suddenly  disappeared. 

The  principal  was  still  growling  about  this  oceurrenee^  when  I  walked 
into  the  office  to  ask  how  much  money  I  might  expeet,  and  a  small  suoa 
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on  aocoant.  I  wished  to  know  how  I  stood,  for  I  had  heard  things  m 
the  town  which  I  did  not  like,  and  the  Frenchman's  bolting  rendered  me 
very  anxious. 

**  Do  you  take  me  for  a  swindler  ?"  he  shouted  at  me,  and  held  his 
clenched  fist  under  my  nose. 

Fortunately  it  was  a  Sunday,  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  strode 
me.  He  was  tall  and  strong,  I  small ;  I  also  knew  that  he  had  once  had 
a  fight  with  a  German  music-master,  in  which  chair-legs  played  a  strikmg 
part.  A  similar  fight  would,  doubtless,  have  resulted  to  my  disadvaDtage. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  displayed  the  calmness  of  a  sage,  and  in  this 
way  led  him  to  promise  to  pay  the  paltry  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  although  from  his  statements  at 
Philadelphia  I  had  a  right  to  expect  six  times  as  much.    * 

About  this  time  there  came  a  change  for  the  better  with  the  Italian, 
though  just  before  he  had  been  in  a  very  awkward  position  with  the  prin- 
cipal, his  pupils,  and  indeed  the  whole  town  of  Macon.  Shortly  before 
New  Year  an  evening  party  was  got  up  at  the  military  hall,  in  which  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  our  institution  were  to  take  part.  The  admission 
was  only  five  dollars,  for  which  was  offered  the  amusement  of  an 
orchestra,  consisting  of  a  negro  who  played  the  fiddle ;  in  addition,  there 
were  refreshments,  consisting  of  hot  biscuits,  fat  ham,  a  few  oranges,  and 
rain-water.  The  Italian,  who  was  disappointed  in  his  ideas  about  the 
supper,  hastened  in  his  just  wrath  to  a  dram-shop,  to  soothe  his  ire  with 
whisky.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  being  in  a  rosy  temper  on  his  retam 
to  the  hall,  he  invited  a  negro  g^l  standing  at  the  entrance  to  daDce— a 
most  serious  piece  of  boldness.  To  prevent  further  unpleasantness,  Signor 
Oliva  was  hurried  off  to  the  institution,  but  the  morning  threatened 
something  awful.  Silent,  pale,  and  with  lips  quivering  with  excitement, 
the  principal  sat  at  breakfast,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  ordered  the 
culprit  to  his  office.  Oliva  stood  like  a  condemned  man ;  the  girls 
avoided  him,  and  refused  to  take  another  lesson  of  him. 

*'  If  it  is  true,"  the  principal  said  to  the  Italian,  "  that  you  wanted  to 
dance  with  a  neg^o  wench,  you  must  escape  in  the  night.  That  is  a 
crime  against  morality  which  nobody  pardons." 

Oliva  denied  the  fact,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  misunderstood. 
Some  acquaintances  in  the  town,  who  would  have  lost  money  bjtbe 
Italian's  disappearance,  came  forward  as  witnesses  in  his  favour,  and  the 
matter  was  finally  settled  by  the  principal  explaining  to  the  pupils  that  it 
had  been  all  a  mistake.  When  Oliva  had  got  out  of  this  scrape,  he  ma- 
naged to  thrust  me  aside  and  take  the  Frenchman's  place.  He  was  better 
suited  for  it  than  ,1  was,  for  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  attend- 
ance. In  this  way  he  got  on  so  famously,  that  at  the  end  of  six  months 
the  girls  had  not  even  learned  the  accent,  and  begged  him  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  again.  Only  one  thing  annoyed  him,  and  that  was  when 
the  g^rls  thrust  paper  under  his  coat  collar :  in  such  a  case  he  would 
break  off  the  lesson  at  once. 

He  was  now  in  a  better  position,  for  I  had  not  as  yet  obtained  any 
pupils  for  drawing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young  Amencan  girl  arrired 
between  Christmas  and  Easter  to  give  instructions  in  oil  painting.  She 
understood  her  work  better  than  I  did,  for  she  brought  with  her  a  number 
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of  half-finished  daubs,  which  were  quickly  completed  with  the  assistance 
of  the  pupils,  who,  at  any  rate,  had  sometning  to  show  for  their 
money. 

Suddenly  the  monotonous  school  life  received  a  fillip.  At  the  close  of 
March  commenced  the  preparations  for  the  grand  examination  that  was 
to  come  off  at  the  end  of  June.  The  principal  wished  to  make  this  a  very 
grand  affair,  and  music  was  to  play  the  chief  part  in  it.  Pieces  were  to 
be  performed  simultaneously  on  their  instruments,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  big  and  little  drum.  The  ladies  were  to  declaim  and  sing 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  songs;  for  the  public  must  be 
offered  a  proof  that  Fointdexter^s  young  ladies  understood  all  these  lan- 
g^nages.  Moreover,  several  orators  were  to  be  engaged  in  various  quarters 
to  add  to  the  solemnity.  Hence  Thalberg  was  busily  engaged  all  day  in 
beating  time  and  rehearsing  the  grand  musical  entertainment.  Of  course 
I  had  to  do  my  share,  but  unexpectedly  ran  on  to  a]  rock.  I  had  two 
pretty  sisters  as  pupils,  and  intended  them  to  play  a  duet  at  the  exami- 
nation. The  younger  sister,  who  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  how- 
ever, refused  to  peiform. 

^'  But  you  must,"  I  said. 

'*  And  I  won't,"  she  replied. 

*^  In  that  case  I  must  tell  the  principal." 

"  You  can  do  so  if  you  like :  I  don't  care  for  the  principal." 

These  refusals  had  no  further  consequences,  however,  for  a  new  phase 
suddenly  occurred  in  the  school  life.  At  the  end  of  May  two  girls  died 
in  rapid  succession.  The  others  grew  timid,  feared  the  outbreak  of  a 
contagious  disease  in  the  institution,  and  began  to  go  home.  Pointdexter 
made  desperate  efforts  to  stop  the  girls,  for  he  was  anxious  about  the  ex- 
amination :  but  the  ladies  went,  and  ere  long  only  a  few  who  lived  farther 
away  remained.  The  examination  must  be  given  up,  and  the  lessons 
were  suspended.  We  packed  up  our  traps  to  be  ready  to  start  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  but  our  departure  was  delayed  for  a  fortnight  It  was 
not  till  I  had  packed  up  my  books,  and  was  unable  to  study,  that  I  was 
able  to  realise  what  it  would  be  to  spend  ten  months  in  such  an  institu- 
tion without  employment.  Now,  I  could  not  upbraid  the  Italian,  who 
had  several  times  had  serious  intentions  of  committing  suicide  through 
ennui,  for  we  had  not  the  slightest  amusement.  We  could  not  go  walk- 
ing, for  the  country  was  too  wretched,  and  the  roads  too  sandy  and  dusty. 
The  town  was  not  worth  visiting,  and  the  people  in  it  and  around  were, 
in  the  bargain,  extremely  unsocial.  They  were  mostly  people  who  had 
risen  by  luck,  and  had  assumed  an  unpleasantly  pompous  manner.  Hence, 
after  breakfast  was  over,  we  lay  on  our  beds  and  smoked.  We  did  the 
same  on  returning  from  the  wretched  dinner  and  supper.  I  found  some 
amusement,  however,  in  the  school-books,  which  I  carefully  examined. 
Very  strange  things  fell  into  my  hands.  The  girls  were  very  fond  of 
Latin,  and  went  at  Virgil  and  Cicero's  speeches  without  any  previous 
knowledge.  But  I  found  a  Virgil  so  arranged  that  the  English  text  fol- 
lowed the  Latin  line  by  line.  The  philosophic  works — i,e.  Natural 
Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy,  History,  &c. — were  supplied  on  the  margin 
with  the  questions  the  teacher  was  to  ask.  Everything  was  most  prac- 
tically arranged,  it  will  be  seen. 


50a  A  Boarding-SchaQl  '^  doum.  South:' 

The  monotony  of  my  li&  wm  once  dtttivbed^  An  Indian  tribe  of 
abont  Ibrty  members  anived  at  Maeon  to  give  a  ball  pecfomunee.  The 
men  were  strong,  muscular,  and  active,  the  squaws  wretchedly  diitj, 
sickly,  and  short.  For  the  p«e£ormance  they  selected  »  huge  plain,  en- 
closed by  a  wood*  At  regular  iaiervals  two  long  poles  wa»  pot  np 
ahout  two  indbes  apaort,  and  the  bidl  had'  to  be  dnven  between  them.  Tbe 
Indian  men  and  bo^e  only  wore  an  apony.  and  divided  into  bro  pattia. 
Eaoh  man  held  in  his  ngbt  hand,  a  atiok  terminatuig  in  a  sort  of  apooo^ 
with  which  they  tried  to  catefa.  tbe  balL  The  ball  wa»  then  held  in  Ik 
spoon  by  means  of  another  sftiek  held  in  the  lefib  bazid.  When  t  mn 
held  the  ball  in  this  way^  he  tried  to  huri  it  between  the  poles;  bntthii 
was  not  so  easy.  When  the  bell  was  thrown  there  was  a  strange  oodo* 
sion,  everybody  trying  to  spoon  it  np.  If  a  man  eooeeeded  in  8eco% 
it,  be  ran  off  at  full  speed  to  get  a  ohaaee  of  throwing  it.  But  very  often 
an  opponent  dose  at  his  heels  straek  the  ^on,  aad  the  ball.fell  totfae 
ground.  But  when  a  man  obtained,  at  slight  advance^  he  wooki  tun 
round  suddenly  and  send  the  ball  with  remarkable  acouracy  between  tfae 
poles.  If  he  was  foiled  in  this,  he  hurled  the  ball  deep  into  the  wood. 
Then  came  the  boys'  turn.  Swift-footed  as  roes,  they  dashed  thioDgb 
bush,  through  briar,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  soon  hiiried  the  baO 
back  among  the  players.  I  think  that  the  party  whieh  first  sent  tbe  ball 
fifteen  times  between  the  poles  was  the  conqueror.  The  oppressi?eheat 
did  not  at  all  seem  to  trouble  these  people,  who  ran  abont  bare>headedfor 
houm.  From  the  spectators  they  ooUeoted  half  a  dollar  each  aeadmim 
money. 

At  length  Pmntdezter  informed  ua  that,  we-  were  at  Uborty  to  leve. 
I  received  my  wr^ched  pay,  settled  my  debts  in  the  town,  jumped  !&&» 
the  traini-  and  soon  left,  the  misemUe  plaoe  far  behind.- 
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